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When   Nasir-ed-din   Muhammed   Humdyun  succeeded    chap.l 
his  father,  he  was  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age.* 
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*  He  was  born  in  the  citadel  of      1508,  March  6)  and  mounted  the 
Kiibul,  A.  B.  91 3>  Zikada  4,  (a.  d.      throne  a.h.  9S7,  Jem&di  1.  9*  (a.d. 
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BOOK  IV.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  the  city  of  Agra,  on  the  29th 
jTZibzo.  ^^  December,  A.  d.  1530,  three  days  after  the  late  Em- 
Humiiyun'g  pcTOr's  death.  The  usual  solemnities  followed ;  the 
^T^'ga"'  chief  nobility  presented  themselves  at  the  Derbdr,  and 
A.  D.  1630,  tendered  their  allegiance,  and  money  was  scattered 
i2^29/  *  among  the  populace.     The  public  prayers  were  read, 

and  coin  struck,  in  name  of  the  new  prince. 
Difficumcs  But,  though  the  son  of  the  great  Bdber  thus  mounted 
tftttation,  t^®  throne  of  Agra,  his  situation  was  not  free  from 
danger  and  difficulty.  Even  in  his  own  court,  and  in 
the  army,  all  was  not  sound.  In  that  age,  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  crown  was  very  unsettled.  Though 
the  claim  of  the  eldest  son  to  succeed  his  father  was 
acknowledged  in  a  general  way,  the  order  of  succession 
was  not  in  practice  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  public 
feeling  was  little  hurt  when  any  other  of  the  sons,  or 
an  aspiring  uncle,  made  his  way  to  the  throne.  The 
sword  was  the  grand  arbiter  of  right ;  and  every  son 
was  prepared  to  try  his  fortune  against  his  brothers. 
The  custom  of  granting  large  governments  or  appanages 
to  the  younger  princes,  gave  them  the  means  of  as- 
serting their  ambitious  pretensions  by  force,  at  the 
head  of  armies.  In  the  present  instance,  other  prin- 
ciples unfavourable  to  the  regular  succession  were  in 
operation.  The  conquest  of  Hindustdn  had  been  begun 
only  five  years  before,  and  was  still  in  progress.  Hu- 
liidyun  had  not  latterly  been  employed  in  any  military 
command  in  that  country.  The  government  was  still, 
of  course,  military.  The  army  was  not  a  national  one, 
connected  by  common  language  and  country,  but  a 
mixed  body  of  adventurers,  Chaghatai,  Uzbek,  Moghul, 
Persian,  Afghan  and  Indian.  Even  the  ChaghatAi 
chiefs,  who  had  enjoyed  most  of  the  Emperor's  confi- 
dence and  favour,  were  not  perfectly  unanimous.  Though 

1530,  Dec.  29).  His  mother  was  bernama,  f.  35.  v.  Was  Mdh-am, 
Maham  Begum,  a  relative  of  Sultan  **  My  Moon/'  a  term  of  endearment 
Husein  Mirza  of  Rhorftsdn.     Ak-      converted  into  a  name  ? 
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attached  to  the  family  of  Bdber,  as  the  representatives  chap.  i. 
of  that  revered  prince  and  of  the  great  Taimiir,  yet  no  ^Vi53o 
eminent  chief  or. head  of  a  tribe  considered  the  crown 
itself  as  beyond  the  range  of  his  ambition.  It  was  the 
age  of  revolution  ;  and  the  kingdoms  on  every  side,  — 
Persia,  Samarkand,  Bokhdra,  Hissdr,  Balkh,  and  Hin- 
dustdn  itself, — saw  the  throne  occupied  by  adventurers, 
or  the  immediate  descendants  of  adventurers,  not  more 
distinguished  than  themselves.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  the  late  Emperor's  health  had  been  de- 
clining, had  given  time  for  parties  and  intrigues  to  be 
formed  among  them,  which  his  talents  and  respected 
name  had  hitherto  prevented  from  bursting  out,  but 
which  were  not  the  less  dangerous  on  that  account. 
We  have  seen  by  what  a  minute  accident  a  plan  of  the  compcti- 
prime  minister  himself,  for  setting  aside  Bdber's  son  Ihrone!!'^* 
altogether,  had  been  defeated.  Syed  Mehdi  Khwaja, 
the  candidate  in  whose  favour  he  had  acted,  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  religious  family,  was  a  son-in-law  of 
BkheTj  and  known  to  the  army,  a  division  of  which  he 
had  often  led.  Muhammed  Zeman  Mirza,  another 
great  lord  of  the  court,  and  a  descendant  of  Taimiir, 
being  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Sultan  Husein 
Mirza  Baikra  of  Khordsdn,  and  who  had  also  married 
a  daughter  of  Bdber,  was  supposed  to  have  in  his  in- 
terest a  formidable  party,  consisting  of  many  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  the  army.  He  was  a  man  of 
talent,  and  had  been  employed  by  the  late  Emperor  in 
many  important  commands.  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza, 
also  a  descendant  of  Taimiir  and  grandson  of  the  late 
Sultan  of  Khordsdn  by  a  daughter,  was  a  third  noble- 
man, who,  from  his  royal  birth  and  high  station,  was 
thought  worthy  to  aspire  to  the  throne.  All  had  their 
followers  and  adherents.  The  very  supposition  that 
such  men  might  be  placed  in  hostility  to  the  legal  heir, 
rendered  their  position  dangerous;  and  it  might  in 
some  circumstances  seem  safer  to  incur  the  immediate 
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BOOK  IV.  risks  of  revolt  than  to  endure  the  lingering  annoyances 
A.  D.  1530.  ^^^  ^^^^  dangers  of  suspicion.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  thousand  unforeseen  accidents  mio^ht  occur 
to  blow  the  smouldering  embers  of  intrigue  and  faction 
into  a  flame. 
anwttied  Nor  was  it  only  in  the  court  and  in  the  camp  that 
Empire.  *  dangers  were  to  be  apprehended.  The  Empire  was  far 
from  being  yet  consolidated,  when  Bdber  died.  It  was 
only  five  years  since  that  able  prince  had  entered  India ; 
and,  during  that  period,  his  life  had  been  too  busily  em- 
ployed, in  military  expeditions,  to  admit  of  his  devoting 
the  needful  time  to  settling  the  details  of  the  internal 
administration  of  the  kingdoms  that  he  had  conquered. 
He  had  entered  the  country  as  a  stranger  and  a  spoiler; 
he  had  defeated  the  armies  and  broken  the  power  of 
the  reigning  dynasty ;  but  the  only  hold  which  he,  or 
his  race,  yet  had  upon  the  people  of  India  was  military 
force.  Of  the  two  great  classes  of  which  the  popula- 
tion of  India  was  composed,  the  Hindus  could  have 
little  unity  of  feeling  with  their  Muhammedan  con- 
querors. Both  religions  are,  in  their  particular  ways, 
exclusive.  The  Hindus  admit  of  no  proselytes ;  regard 
all  strangers,  even  their  rulers,  as  not  only  far  behind 
them  in  the  road  to  final  happiness,  but  as,  at  best, 
only  successful  barbarians,  many  of  whose  habits  they 
view  with  disgust  and  abhorrence.  The  Musulman, 
too,  though  eager  for  proselytism,  is  an  exclusive  re- 
ligion, which  looks  with  hatred  or  contempt  on  every 
other,  and  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  existence  of 
much  sympathy  between  the  believing  lord  and  the 
infidel  subject;  especially  where  that  subject  adds  t,o 
his  other  crimes  that  of  idolatry.  But  the  difficulty 
was  not  less,  evQn  with  the  old  Muhammedans.  India, 
for  centuries,  had  been  governed  by  Muhammedan 
Formidable  dynasties  of  foreign  descent.  The  last  of  these  had 
th^A^  been  the  Afghdn ;  and  chiefs  of  that  race,  with  their 
5h4ns.  followers,  were  scattered  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
held  the  most  important  offices  and  the  most  valuable 
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jagirs.  These  they  considered  as  their  birth-right ;  char  i. 
and  they  were  indignant  that  so  noble  a  prize,  so  long 
enjoyed  as  an  inheritance,  should  be  wrested  from  them. 
Though  repeatedly  defeated  in  the  field,  they  were  still 
numerous  and  powerful,  ripe  for  revolt,  and  ready  on 
the  first  signal  to  fly  to  arms,  in  what  was  a  personal  as 
well  as  a  national  cause.  They  had  also  the  advantage 
of  possessing  a  rallying  point.  The  cause  of  Sultan 
Mahmiid  Lodi,  the  brother  and  successor  of  the  late 
Sultan  Ibrdhim,  was  still  supported  by  Baban  and 
Bayezid,  the  old  heads  of  the  Afghdn  nobility;  who, 
though  lately  driyen  into  the  recesses  of  the  eastern 
provinces  and  of  Behdr,  were  only  waiting  for  a  fit 
opportunity  to  return,  and  re-occupy  the  kingdom  from 
which  they  had  been  expelled ;  and  their  countryman 
Shir  Ehan,  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  age,  had  al- 
ready taken  up  arms  in  Behar  and  Bengal,  about  the 
close  of  Baber's  reign. 

Of  the  princes  and  states  beyond  the  limits  of  the  foreign 
Empire,  the  King  of  Bengal  was  friendly  to  the  Afghdns 
and  had  given  protection  to  Sultan  Mahmiid  Lodi, 
whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married.  The  Rdjpiits, 
though  stunned  by  their  late  discomfiture,  were  power- 
ful still;  and,  though  the  kingdom  of  Mdlwa  at  that 
moment  possessed  little  strength, — being  in  a  state  of 
deplorable  confusion  from  the  intestine  factions  that 
had  long  torn  it  to  pieces,  and  made  it  a  prey  to  its 
neighbours,  —  yet,  in  Gujrdt,  Behdder  Shah  was  fast 
rising  into  power,  had  added  to  his  territories  on  every 
side,  and,  from  the  mere  extension  of  his  conquests,  was 
likely  soon  to  come  into  direct  collision  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Delhi.* 

At  such  a  crisis,  the  personal  character  of  the  prince  chi^^cter 
was  a  matter  of  deep  importance.     It  we  remove  the  un. 
glare  of  eulogy  thrown  over  the  actions  of  all  Asiatic 

«  Abnlfazly  in  the  Akbernama ;      Bdber's  Memoirs,  pfusim, 
Tvfkh-e  Khdfi    Khan;    Ferishta; 
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sovereigns  by  the  historians  who  wrote  in  their  own 
time,  or  in  that  of  their  immediate  descendants,  we 
shall  find  that  Humdyun,  though  a  prince  of  lively 
parts  and  elegant  accomplishments,  brave,  and  on  the 
whole  of  a  humane  temper,  was  volatile,  fond  of  plea- 
sure, and  deficient  in  those  enlarged  views  so  necessary 
for  conducting  the  afikirs  of  an  extensive  Empire ;  as 
well  as  in  that  decision  and  spirit  of  command,  without 
which  no  prince  can  secure  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  subjects. 

One  of  Humdyun's  first  acts  was  to  assign  jAgirs  to  be 
held  by  his  brothers.  Edmrdn  he  confirmed  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Kdbul  and  Kandahdr,  which  seem  to  have 
been  bestowed  on  him  by  his  father.  To  Askeri  Mirza 
he  allotted  the  province  of  Sambhal ;  and  that  of  Alwar 
or  Mewdt  to  Hindal  Mirza.  He  confirmed  his  cousin 
Suleimdn  Mirza  in  the  government  of  the  little  kingdom 
of  Badakhshdn.  His  nobles,  and  the  army,  he  con- 
ciliated, as  is  usual  with  Asiatic  princes  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  reign,  by  conferring  on  them 
titles,  khildts,  and  other  marks  of  honour,  and  by  mu- 
nificent largesses.     ^-^'^  -^  -^«  r/-/. .-» ,  ^i^f  ' 

But  the  want  of  union  among  the  brothers  was  not 
long  of  showing  itself.  No  sooner  did  Edmrdn,  who 
was  at  Kdbul,  hear  of  his  father's  death,  than,  disdaining 
the  ample  dominions  he  had  enjoyed  under  his  father, 
and  in  the  possession  of  which  his  brother  had  consented 
to  confirm  him,  he  consigned  Kandahdr  to  Askeri,  col* 
lected  an  army,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  brotherhood 
among  Asiatic  princes,  marched  for  Hindustdn ;  under 
pretence  of  congratulating  Humdyun  on  his  accession, 
but  in  reality  to  try  the  strength  of  his  sword,  and  to 
see  whether  his  own  good  fortune  might  not  raise  him 
to  the  throne  of  Delhi  itself.  Humdyun,  alarmed  at 
the  news  of  his  motions,  and  harassed  by  the  dangers 
that  surrounded  him,  despatched  an  envoy  to  meet  the 
Mirza,  and  to  announce  to  him  his  intention  of  adding 
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the  countries  of  Peshdwer  and  Lamghdn  to  the  tern-    chap,  l 
tones  which  he  already  enjoyed.     But  Kdmrdn's  views    — 777. 
were  too  extensive  to  be  satisfied  even  with  that  con- 
cession.    He  crossed  the  Indus ;  and,  having  traversed 
the  greater  part  of  the  Penjab,  drew  near  to  Lahdr,  the 
capital. 

There  he  found  that  Mir  Yiinis  Ali,  who  had  been  captures 
the  governor  under  Bdber,  was  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  ^^^^' 
adhered  to   Humdyun.      To  have  bestowed  the  time 
necessary  for  reducing  the  capital  of  the  Penjdb  by 
regular  military  operations,  might  have  been  fatal  to 
his  enterprise.     To  gain  possession  of  it  without  delay 
therefore,  Kdmrdn  resorted  to  stratagem.     Having  ar- 
ranged his  plan,  he  one  night  affected  to  be  violently 
offended  with  Kerdcha  Beg,  one  of  his  chief  Amirs,  and 
publicly,  in  the  Derbdr,  reviled  him  in  the  most  harsh  ■  '  '"^- 
and  unmeasured  terms.     Next  night  the  Beg  fled  from 
the  camp  with  all  his  followers,  and  sought  refuge  in 
Lahiir.     In  those  days  of  versatile  and  unstable  alle-  '•  '  *"•  > 
giance,  such  a  defection  had  in  it  nothing  uncommon,  o 
Mir  Yiinis  Ali,  delighted  to  have  gained  a  man  of  so  / 
much  consequence,  went  out  of  the  city  with  an  hono- 
rary procession  to  meet  and  welcome  him.     He  after- 
wards treated  the  Beg  not  merely  as  a  political,  but  as 
a  personal,  friend;   gave  him  constant  invitations  to 
partake  of  the  hospitality  of  his  table,  and  made  several 
social  and  friendly  parties  for  his  amusement.    Eerdcha 
Beg  coolly  watched  his  time;  till,  one  night,  after  a 
convivial  entertainment  at  the  Mir's  palace,  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  soldiers  had    ' 
been  allowed  to  go  home  to  their  quarters,  he  seized 
his  opportunity,  perfidiously  took  his  host  into  custody, 
got  possession  of  one  of  the  gates,  and  despatched  mes- 
sengers to  Kamrdn  to  announce  his  success.    The  Mirza, 
who  had  been  waiting  with  much  anxiety,  no  sooner 
learned  the  result  of  the  stratagem,  than  he  hastened 
to  the  gate  with  a  strong  force  and  entered  Lahdr 


■  :    ,       * 
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BOOK  IV.   without  resistance.     Mir  Yiinis  Ali  was  then  relieved 

iTTwi    ^^^^  custody,  and  Kamrdn,  who  wished  to  give  the 

whole  proceeding  the  air,  not  of  a  conquest,  but  of  an 

ordinary  assumption  of  the  government,  apologising  to 

Yiinis  Ali  for  the  violence  he  unwillingly  employed, 

asked  him  to  enter  his  service,  and  to  retain  the  office 

he  had  held.     This  the  Mir  declined,  and  was  allowed 

to  leave  the  city  and  to  join  Humdyun. 

Andoccu-        After  this  first  success,  Kdmrdn  took  possession  of 

Pe'ib*       ^^^  *^^  neighbouring  provinces ;  so  that,  in  a  short  time, 

A.H.  938,     the  whole  of  the  PenjAb,  as  far  as  the  Sutlej,  acknow- 

X'  ^^^^    ledged  his  authority. 

conce«8ions  Still,  howcvcr,  as  if  nothing  uncommon  had  occurred, 
ofHumi-  and  as  if  he  had  been  acting  all  alone:  like  a  faithful 
subject,  he  continued,  by  his  ambassadors,  to  assure 
Humayun  of  his  attachment  and  fidelity ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  petitioned,  in  the  humblest  terms,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  the  territory  of  which  he  had  thus  become 
possessed.  The  Emperor,  who,  before  these  trans- 
actions were  brought  to  a  conclusion,  had  become  in- 
volved in  troubles  and  difficulties  on  every  hand,  af- 
fected to  accede  cheerfully  to  a  request,  which  he  could 
not  without  danger  refuse.  He  signified  his  assent; 
and,  to  save  appearances,  ascribed  his  large  concessions 
to  the  ties  of  kindred  which  united  them,  and  the  wishes 
expressed  by  their  late  father.  After  some  delay,  a 
firmdn  was  accordingly  issued,  bestowing  on  Edmrdn 
the  government  of  Kdbul,  Kandahdr,  and  the  Penjdb ;  a 
grant  which  exalted  that  prince  to  the  possession  of 
dominions  and  power  nearly  equal  to  his  own.  Edm- 
r^n,  who  had  a  turn  for  poetry,  delighted  with  the 
success  of  his  schemes  of  ambition,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
joy,  addressed  several  odes  to  Humdyun,  in  which  he 
exhausted  all  the  powers  of  song  to  express  his  gratitude. 
The  Emperor,  either  flattered  by  his  high-flown  praises, 
or  to  gain  time  and  to  confirm  him  in  his  pacific  dispo- 
sitions, farther  rewarded  the  royal  poet  by  bestowing 
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on  him,  what  seems  a  most  imprudent  grant,  the  rich    chap.  i. 
province  of  Hi8sdr-Fir6za ;  an  acquisition  the  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Mirza  as  it  lay  nearly  on  the  high  road 
between  his  possessions  in  the  Penjab  and  Delhi.     Each 
probably  attempted  to  deceive  the  other.    At  all  events, 
a  friendship  founded  on  such  a  basis  could  be  neither 
sincere  nor  lasting.     These  transactions  with  Kdmrdn*,  ^- "•  9^7 
which  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  two  years,  have  a.I>.  1531 
been  recorded  in  this  place,  to  avoid  interrupting  the  "^* 
future  course  of  the  narrative. 

Before  his  relations  with  Edmrdn  began  to  bear  a  campaign 
threatening  aspect,  Humdyun,  about  five  or  six  months  SSSer, 
after  his  accession,  had  set  out  to  besiege  the  strong  t^'^^' 
fort   of  Kalinjer,   in   Band^lkandf,   the  possession  of  ziikader, 
which  was  necessary  at  once  to  strengthen  his  frontier,  ^^  i^^*' 
and  to  open  an  easier  communication  between  Malwa  •^"°«- 
and   his   dominions  on   the  Jamna  and  the   Ganges. 
The  Raja  of  Kalinjer  was  probably  in  the  interest  of 
the  Afghdns.     When  Humdyun  had  blockaded  the  fort 
about  a  month,  and  had  made  some  progress  in  his 
advances,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  information  that  Sul- 
tan Mahmiid  Lodi,  supported  by  Biban  Khan  Jilwdni 
and  Sheikh  Bayezid,  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the 
Afghdns,  had  again  invaded  the  provinces  east  of  the 
Ganges,  had  taken  Judnpdr,  and  was  overrunning  the 
country  in  great  force.     Eager  to  meet  the  invaders, 
he  proposed  a   treaty  to  the   Raja  of  Kalinjer,  who 
gladly  gave  a  large  sum  of  money  to  hasten  his  retreat.  J 

Humdyun,  on  leaving  Kalinjer,  directed  his  course  And  to  the 
to  the  eastward,  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  reached  the 


♦  Akberadma,  f.35— 3?.;  Khdfi 
Khan.  Some  specimens  of  Kdmran's 
▼erses  may  be  found  in  the  Akber- 
nilma,  f.  37* 

f  The  siege  of  Kalinjer^  accord- 
ing to  the  Akbernamay  occurred  in 
A.  H.  9^7 ;  according  to  Ferishta, 
As  H.  938.  As  Humdyun  seems  to 
have  left  Agra  in  the  last  months  of 


937)  had  afterwards  to  march  to 
Bandelkandy  and  lay  a  month  before 
the  fort^  he  must  have  raised  the 
siege  in  a.h.  9^8. 

J  Akbemdma ;  Tabakdt-i-Akberi, 
f.  173, 174.;  KhoMset-ul-Towdrikh, 
f.  255,;  Khdfi  Khan;  Abulfazl, 
f.  35y  says  twelve  mans  of  gold  and 
other  valuable  considerations. 
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BOOK  IV.  town  of  Doura,  when  he  was  met  by  the  Afghans  in 
A,D.i5ai-2.  g^^t  force.     A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Sheikh  Bayezid 
was  slain,  and  Sultan  Mahmiid  and  his  Afghans  com* 
pletely  dispersed,  as  his  friends  affirmed,  by  the  trea, 
chery  of  Shir  Khan.     Mahmiid  was  soon  after  expelled 
from  the  province  of  Judnpiir,  and  fled  to  Patna  and 
Bengal,  whence  he  never  returned,  and  where  he  died 
a  natural  death.* 
HimiAyun        The  Empcror,  having  defeated  this  invasion,  settled 
retimisto    ^jjg  country,  and  reinstated  Sultan  Juneid  Birlda  as 
his  lieutenant  in  the  government,  returned  to  Agra, 
where,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  accession,  he  gave  a 
A.  H.  938,    grand  entertainment,  in  the  course  of  which,  besides 
jem&di  L     j^^jj  presents  and  other  gratifications  to  his  nobles,  in 
A. D.  1631,  elephants,  jewels,  &c.,  he  is  said  to  have  distributed 
among  the  officers  of  his  court  and  army  no  less  than 
twelve  thousand  khildts,  or  honorary  dresses,  two  thou* 
sand  of  which  were  richly  embroidered  and  ornamented 
with  precious  stones.f 
Campaign        The  most  important  object  of  policy  for  the  Em* 
^^L      P^ror  of  Delhi  at  this  moment,  next  to  that  of  crushing 
the  seeds  of  rebellion  in  his  own  family  and  court,  was 
undoubtedly  to  break  in   pieces  the  power  still  pos- 
sessed by  the  Afghdns  throughout  India,  and  to  become 
AH.  938,    master,  if  possible,  of  the  course  of  the  Ganges.     To 
secure    these   objects,    the    Emperor   soon   afterwards 
again  took  the  field,  and  marched  towards  the  fort  of 
Chundr,  in  the  province  of  Behar,  a  place  of  extra- 
ordinary strength,   and  one  of   the  most   important 
positions  on  that  river.     It  was  now  held  by  the  cele- 
brated Shir  Khan,  who,  since  the  defeat  and  flight  of 
Sultan  Mahmdd  Lodi,  had  risen  to  the  first  distinction 

*  Kholaset-ul-TowArikh,  f.  255.  on  the  river  Sini,"  probably  an  error 

In   the  translation  of  Jouher,  the  of  the  transcriber  for  Guniti.     No 

battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  on  date  is  given^  nor  are  Kalinjer  or 

the  banks  of  the  Goompty.     Mem.  Ju4npur  mentioned, 

of  Humdyun,  p.  3.    In  the  original^  f  Tabak^t-i-Akberi,  f.  144?.;  Fe- 

it  is  said  to  have  been  at  *'  Daurch  rishta,  iL  72, 
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among  the  Afghdns.     Formerly  it  had  belonged  to    chapje. 
Sultan  Ibrdhimi  but  soon  after  his  defeat  and  death  A.0.1531-2. 
had  submitted  to  Bdber,  as  we  have  seen,  and,  by  a 
series  of  events  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  had  very 
recently  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  present  master. 
Humdyun,  desirous  both   to   possess  the  fort  and  to 
humble  the  owner,  had  sent  a  large  force  in  advance 
to  invest  it,  and  now  himself  followed  and  laid  close 
siege  to  it,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.     At  his 
approach,  Shir  Khan,  leaving  his  son,  Jilal  Ehan,  in 
the  fortress  with  a  strong  garrison  of  trusty  adherents, 
retired  to  the  higher  grounds,  and  hovered  round  the 
imperial  camp,   for  the  double  purpose  of  harassing 
it  and  of  succouring  the  besieged.     After  the  blockade  int^jrupted 
had  lasted  three  or  four  months,  Humdyun,  who,  for-  grwaof  Be- 
tunately  for  the  Afghan  chiefs,  was   surrounded  by  *^^*'S^*^ 
enemies,  received  intelligence,  with  some  alarm,  of  the 
rapid  progress  made  by  Behdder  Shah,  the  King  of 
GujrAt,  in  Mdlwa  and  Nag6r.     Shir  Khan,  seizing  the 
favourable  moment,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Emperor 
to  sue  for  peace,  to  express  the  Khan's  gratitude  to 
the  Emperor  and  his  illustrious  father,  by  whose  pa- 
tronage he  had  attained  his  present  rank ;   to  make 
professions  of  submission,  and   such   offers  as,  while 
they  saved  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  left  the  Khan 
in  possession  of  his  stronghold.     Humdyun,  little  dis- 
posed to  protract  a  siege  which  might  be  drawn  out 
to  a  very  inconvenient  length,  and  had  already  inter- 
fered with  most  important  objects,  concluded  a  capitu-  Nominal 
lation  with  Shir  Khan,  who  was  perfectly  wUUng  to  7^"^ 
make  ample   promises,   flattering  himself,   that  when  ^'^^• 
the  imperial  troops  were  withdrawn,  it  would  cost  him 
nothing  to  act  as  he  pleased,  and  to  pursue  his  own 
policy,  unfettered  by  any  flimsy  treaty  that  had  been 
forced  upon  him.     A  peace  was,  therefore,  concluded, 
by  the  terms  of  which  he  agreed,  that  his  son,  Kutb 
Khan,  should  join  the  Emperor's  army,  with  a  body 
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BOOK  IV.  of  Afghans ;  and  the  young  prince,  accordingly,  along 
^  1532.3.  with  Isa  Khan  Hijdb  Sirwdni,  his  vizier,  did  wait  upon 
Huradyun,  and  accompany  him  on  his  march  into 
Gujrdt.  While  there,  Shir  Khan  having  found  the 
time  favourable  for  revolt,  and  Humdyun  being  busy 
reducing  that  province,  Kutb  Khan  contrived  to  make 
his  escape,  and  rejoined  his  father,* 
Embassy  Ou   relinquishing  the  siege   of  Chundr,    Humdyun 

hSiJr^'ah,  returned  to  Agra,  where  he  gave  audience  to  an  em- 
A.  H.  939.  bassy  that  BehMer  Shah  had  sent,  for  the  purpose  of 
^.  quieting  any  apprehensions  which  he  might  entertain 

in  consequence  of  the  rapid  progress  that  prince  was 
making  in  Malwa,  and  in  the  Rdjpiit  territories.  This 
mission  he  received  with  much  pleasure,  as  circum- 
stances rendered  it  important  that  his  declared  enemies 
should  be  as  few  as  possible.  He  dismissed  the  ambas- 
sadors with  every  mark  of  distinction,  and  with  as- 
surances of  his  own  pacific  intentions,  and  turned 
himself  to  averting  the  dangers  which  threatened  him 
in  his  own  court  and  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions. 

The  Emperor  had  long  entertained  a  jealousy  of 
Muhammed  Zemdn  Mirza's  ambitious  projects,  and  now 
resolved  to  take  away  from  him  all  means  of  carrying 
them  into  execution.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Badi-ez-zemdn  Mirza,  and  grandson  of 
the  famous  Sultan  Husein  Mirza  Baihra,  of  Khordsdn. 
After  his  father's  kingdom  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Uzbeks,  he  had  resided  at  the  court  of  Bdber, 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  particular 
favourite,  and  had  married  one  of  his  daughters.     He 


Moham- 
med Zemdn 
Mfna. 


*  Akberndma,  f.  42. ;  Ferishta, 
ii.  pp.  110 — 113,;  Jouher^  c.  2.; 
Tar.  Khafi  Khan;  Tabakat-i-Ak- 
beri,  f.  174. ;  Tar.  Niz^mi,  f.  213.; 
Nis&bn&ma  Afgh.  f.  88. ;  Tar.  Bed. 
f.  147.  The  Tabakdt,  Nisabnama, 
FerishU^  Kh^fi  Khan,  and  the 
original  text  of  Jouher,  call  this 


young  prince  Kutb  Khan.  Abul- 
fazl  calls  him  Abdal  Reshid;  and  is 
followed  in  the  translation  of  Jouher. 
The  Kholaset-ul-Tow4rikh,  f.  275., 
solves  the  mystery,  calling  him 
''  Kutb  Khan,  generally  known  as 
Abdal-Reshid." 
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had  been  honoured  with  the  most  important  commands,    chap.  i. 
Many  of  the  northern  Chaghatai  chiefs,  who  formed  ^.n.  1533.4. 
the  Emperor's  great  strength,  had  much  influence  in 
his  court  and  filled  the  chief  oflices  in  the  country, 
were  attached  to  this  prince.     We  have  seen  that,  in 
the  late  reign,  he  held  the  government  of  Behdr.     The 
events  that  preceded  his  imprisonment  are  not  known 
with  much  certainty.     Abulfazl  affirms,  that  he  formed 
a  party  and  carried  on  intrigues  in  conjunction  with 
his  cousin,  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza,  also  a  grandson 
of  Sultan  Husein  Mirza,  but  by  a  daughter,  as  well  as 
with  Muhamraed's  son,   Ulugh  Mirza,  with  whom  at 
this  crisis  he  rose   in  rebellion  a  second   time,  after  a.h.  940, 
having  been  once  pardoned  ;  that,  to  check  this  revolt,  ^^•^^^^*- 
Humdyun  led  an  army  down  the  Ganges,  and,  when 
opposite  to  Bhujpiir,  sent  a  strong  detachment  across 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  under  the  command  of 
his   cousin,    Yddgdr   Ndsir   Mirza,   who   defeated   the 
rebels,  and  made  Muhammed  Zemdn,  Muhammed  Sul- 
tan, and  WAli  Khub  Mirza,  prisoners.*     The  narrative 
of  other  historians  makes  it  more  probable  that  the 
Emperor,  acting   on   his   belief  or  suspicion  of  their  suspected 
treasonable   designs,    had   arrested   the   first   of  these  prisoned, 
princes,  in  his  government  of  Behdr,  by  means  of  an 
armed  force,  before  any  rising  took  place,  and  after- 
wards seized  the  others  as  his  accomplices.    Muhammed     /-    -•• 
Zemin,  on  his  earnest  professions  of  fidelity,  was  par-  /      '  * 
doned,  and  sent  under  the  custody  of  Yddgdr  Taghdi 
Beg  to  be  imprisoned  in  Bidna ;  but  he  had  not  been  escapes  to 
long  there  before  he  wrought  upon  his  keeper  not  only  ^*""^* 
to  allow  him  to  escape,  but  to  accompany  him  in  his 
flight.     He  reached  the  court  of  Behdder  Shah,  where 
he  was  well  received.     Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza,  with  Muhun- 
his  sons,  Ulugh  and  Shah  Mirzas,  when  thrown  into  Si^wT 
prison,  were  ordered  to  be  blinded  by  the  fire- pencil,  w»»oiis. 

*  Akbcrnama^  f.  36, 


,     y. 
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BOOK  IV.  that  80  an  end  might  be  put  to  their  public  life  ;  but, 
from  the  indulgence  of  the  operator,  it  was  so  lightly 
applied  that  the  structure  of  their  eyes  remained  un- 
impaired. They,  too,  effected  their  escape  from  prison, 
about  the  same  time,  and  hastened  to  Eanaiij,  where 
Muhammed  Sultan  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
respectable  army  of  six  thousand  men, — Chaghatdis, 
Afghdns,  and  Rdjpiits.* 

While  Humdyun  was  occupied  at  home  in  dreamy 
speculations  of  false  science,  and  by  dangers  within 
and  without  his  court,  which  he  found  it  diflSicult  to 
avert,  the  King  of  Gujrdt  was  pursuing  his  victorious 
career.  So  decisive  were  the  advantages  which  he 
gained  over  the  Edna  of  Cheitiir,  whom,  after  over- 
running Malwa,  he  now  attacked  in  his  own  dominions, 
that  he  was  emboldened  to  advance  and  lay  siege  to 
Cheitiir  itself,  the  capital  of  the  Rdjpiit.  The  Rdna,  in 
his  distress,  despatched  an  envoy  to  ask  succour  from 
Humdyun,  who  could  not  see  with  indifference  the 
rapid  progress  of  a  rival  rendered  more  odious  to  him 
by  the  protection  which  he  ostentatiously  afforded  to 
the  refugees  from  Delhi.  Humdyun,  thus  invited, 
moved  forward  with  a  considerable  army,  as  far  as 
Gualidr ;  as  if  to  assist  the  Edna.     There  he  encamped 


Progress  of 
Beh&der 
Shah, 
A.H.  941, 
A.D.  1534. 


*  Brigg8*8  Ferishta^  ii.  p.  73. ; 
Khdfi  Khan,  f.  40. ;  Tabak^t-i-Ak- 
beri,  f.  145.  Abulfazland  Ferishta 
do  not  mention  that  Muhammed 
Zemdn  was  ordered  to  be  blinded ; 
which  the  author  of  the  Tabakdt-i- 
Akberi,  and  of  the  Tarikh-i-Be- 
dduni  do.  The  former  sajs,  that 
they  did  not  injure  the  organisation 
of  the  iris  of  his  eye,  so  that  he  soon 
recovered  his  sight  (f.  145.) ;  and 
is  followed  by  the  Kholaset-ui-To- 
wdrikh,  f.  255,  There  were  two 
modes  at  that  time  employed  in 
blinding  princes^  who  were  the  ob- 
jects of  jealousy.     By  the  one^  the 


eye  itself  was  cut  with  a  lancet: 
by  the  other^  a  heated  plate^  or  some- 
times a  heated  pencil  of  brass  or 
iron  was  applied  to  it,  till  the  sight 
was  destroyed.  The  latter  was  often 
preferred  in  the  case  of  princes, 
since,  the  form  of  the  eyeball  not 
being  destroyed,  the  appearance  of 
the  countenance  was  less  injured. 
There  is  some  disagreement  among 
historians  as  to  the  chronol(^y  of 
these  events.  I  have  followed  the 
leading  authorities  in  the  way  that 
seems  to  me  best  fitted  to  reconcile 
this  difference. 
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for  about  two  months,  and  despatched  an  ambassador  chap,  l 
to  Behdder,  to  demand  that  he  should  desist  from  his 
enterprise  against  Cheitiir;  and,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
liver up  the  traitors  who  had  fled  from  the  Emperor's 
dominions.  Neither  demand  was  complied  with ;  and 
the  Emperor,  with  some  loss  of  reputation,  soon  after 
decamped,  being  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  his 
affairs  to  march  toward  Juanpiir  and  the  Behdr  pro- 
vinces, to  repress  new  disturbances  which  had  arisen  in 
that  quarter.  The  Rdna,  upon  this,  despairing  of  any 
effectual  assistance,  was  glad  to  purchase  the  temporary 
retreat  of  Behdder  Shah,  by  consenting  to  pay  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  by  sending  hirn  as  a  propitiatory 
offering,  a  celebrated  crown  and  belt  adorned  with 
jewels  of  immense  value  *,  and  other  costly  presents. 

Humdyun  determined  to  employ  the  interval  of  quiet,  Measure* 
which  this  pacification  promised  to  afford,  in  putting  ^Lfebdnsor 
an  end  to  the  perpetual  invasions  and  insurrections  of  ^*^*''- 
the  Afghdns  of  Behdr,  and  in  punishing  his  own  rebel- 


^»  -L-Tl*  "^  *. 


/c 


*  These  are  said  to  have  been 
the  crown  and  regalia  which  Sultan 
Mahmud  of  Malwa  carried  off  from 
the  tent  of  Kutb-Shah  of  Gujrat 
(a.  h.  856,  Sefer  1,  a.  d.  1452, 
Feb.  23),  and  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Rana  Sanga  of  Cheitur, 
on  the  defeat  of  Sultan  Mahmud  II. 
of  Malwa,  about  a.  h.  9^5  (a,  d. 
1519).  FerishU,  iv.  pp.  39-  263. 
It  will  be  afterwards  seen  that,  from 
Behader  Shah,  they  were  said  to 
have  passed  to  Soliroan  the  Mag. 
nificent^  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 

There  seems  some  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  the  transmission  of  these 
regalia.  *^  When  Rina  Sanga  de- 
feated Sultan  Mahmud,  and  made 
him  prisoner,*'  says  Baber,  (Mem. 
p.  385.),  "  the  SulUn  had  on  a 
splendid  crown-cap  and  golden 
girdle,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  pagan,  who,  when  he  set  Sultan 
Mahmud  at  liberty,  retained  them. 


They  were  now  with  Bikerm^jit. 
His  elder  brother,  Ruttonsi,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  as  Rana, 
and  who  was  now  in  possession  of 
Cheitur,  had  sent  to  desire  his 
younger  brother  to  deliver  them  up 
to  him,  which  he  refused  to  do.  By 
the  envoys,  who  came  from  him  to 
wait  on  me,  he  now  sent  me  "  (Qy. 
tendered  ?)  "  this  crown  and  golden 
girdle,  and  asked  Bidna  in  exchange 
for  Rantambdr,"  &c.  We  nowhere 
hear  of  their  being  regained  from 
Baber  or  his  successor.  Yet  the 
Mirat-e  Ahmedi,  agreeing  with  or 
following  Ferishta,  makes  Biker- 
majft's  mother  give  this  very  '^  waist- 
band and  jewelled  crown,  which 
had  been  captured  from  Mahmud 
Khi^i  I.,  of  Malwa,  when  the  Rana 
defeated  him  "  to  Behdder  Shah,  to 
induce  him  to  raise  the  siege.  Bird's 
transl.  p.  244. 
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BOOK  IV.  lious  nobles.    For  this  purpose,  having  collected  a  large 

A.©.  1534.  ^^^^^Jj  ^^  ^^^  more  marched  from  Agra,  and  had 
reached  Kindr,  in  the  district  of  Kalpi,  on  the  Jamna, 
Arrested  by  when  his  progrcss  was  arrested  by  the  intelligence  that 
ofBehid°r  Behdder  Shah  had  again  laid  siege  to  Cheitiir;  and 
that,  supported  by  him,  TAtdr  Ehan,  the  son  of  Sultan 
AM-ed-din  Lodi,  the  uncle  and  rival  of  the  late  Sultan 
Ibrdhim  Lodi,  was  advancing,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  to  assert  his  father's  claim  to  the  throne  of  Delhi 
itself.  He  hastened  back  to  Agra,  and  took  immediate 
measures  for  repelling  the  aggression,  and  for  hurling 
back  the  danger  on  the  head  of  Behdder  Shah  *,  whose 
success  seemed  now  to  threaten  ruin  to  the  house  of 
Taimiir.  But,  as  Malwa  and  Gujrdt  are  soon  to  be- 
come the  scene  of  important  operations,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  interrupt  for  a  while  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  political 
state  of  these  countries  at  this  period. 


♦  Tabakat-i- Akberi,  f.  1 45. ;  Fe-      f.  35 — 37.  does  not  mention  the  two 
rishta,  ii.  72 — 74.  The  Akbernama^      months'  encampment  at  GualUr. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AFFAIBS  OF   GUJBIt   AND  MALWA. 


SECTION  I. 


£ablt    hi8tobt    of    those    kingdoms.  —  progbess    of 

behIdeb  shah. 

DISRUPTION  OF  THE  EMPIRE  UNDER  8UT.TAN  MUHAMMED  TOGHLAK. 
—  KINGDOM  OP  GUJrXt.  —  KINGDOM  OP  MALWA. —  PROSPERITT  OP 
GUJrXt  —  ITS  IMPORTANCE.  —  STATE  OP  MALWA.  —  POSITION  OF 
THE     EABLT     MUSULmAnS     IN     INDIA.  7—  PRINCES     OF     MALWA.  — 

MAHMi5d  II. INTRIGUES   OP    MOhAfEZ   KHAN.  —  INTERPOSITION   OP 

MEd/nI    RAO. — Ri(jPl5T    LEAGUE,    AT    THE    COURT    OP    MALWA. 

KINGS  OP  DELHI  AND  GUJRJLt  INTERFERE. — DEFENSIVE  MEASURES 
OP  MEDfNI  RAO. — THE  R^JPl5TS  ALL-POWERFUL  IN  MALWA. — 
MAHMt5d  ATTEMPTS  THEIR  DISMISSAL  —  IS  DISCOMFITED  —  ESCAPES 
TO  GUJrAt  —  HIS  RESTORATION. EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  RE- 
FRACTORY  RjCjPiJtS,   and   defeat. —  DISMEMBERMENT    OF    MALWA. 

BEHJIdER    shah    IN    GUJrXt.  —  rAnA   RUTTONSI    AND    BEhXdEB 

SHAH  IN   MALWA. — mAnDU   TAKEN. —  BEhXdER  SHAH  PROCLAIMED 

king.  —  partition  op  malwa.  —  capture  of  sll^h-ed-din  by 
behader.  —  catastrophe  op  baisen.  —  further  successes  of 
behXder  shah. 

The  kingdoms  both  of  Malwa  and  Gujrdt,  at  a  former  chap.  n. 
period,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  time  of     ^'*^'^ 
Humdyun,  had  been  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Delhi.  i>i»roptioii 
About  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  the  de-  pire,  under 
cline  of  the  Toghlak  dynasty,  when  the  empire  fell  to  JJJiJj^ 
pieces,  many  of  the  provinces,  and  among  others  Gujrdt  "n«i  xoghr 
and  Malwa,  became  independent   sovereignties.     The 
insane  violence  and  brutal  cruelty  of  Sultan  Muhammed 
VOL.  n.  c 
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BOOK  IV.  Toghlak  of  Delhi  had  spread  universal  alarm  over  his 
dominions.  Having,  by  his  profusion,  exhausted  the 
treasury,  he  imposed  taxes  beyond  what  his  subjects 
could  bear.  He  rigidly  enforced  them ;  and  the  land- 
holders and  peasantry,  to  escape  from  his  tyranny,  fled 
to  the  woods  and  wastes.  He  tampered  with  the  coin ; 
and  the  distress  and  ruin,  which  in  all  circumstances 
follow  an  injudicious  meddling  with  the  currency,  were 
soon  experienced.  He  attempted  to  remove  the  popu- 
lation and  city  of  Delhi  to  Doulatdbdd  in  the  Dekhan ; 
and  thousands  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  perished  on 
the  road  and  after  their  arrival,  of  fatigue,  want  and 
misery  in  every  shape.  Famine,  civil  war,  robbery, 
murder,  and  anarchy,  all  over  his  dominions,  marked 
the  close  of  his  reign.  Driven  to  desperation  by  mis- 
government,  each  district  and  province  was  forced  to 
provide  separately  for  its  own  safety;  so  that,  from 
the  mere  necessity  of  substituting  some  kind  of  govern- 
ment for  the  misrule  and  rapine  that  prevailed,  several 
new  dynasties  arose  in  the  principal  provinces  of  the 
empire. 

Kingdom  of      The  uoblemau  who  at  that  crisis  rose  to  be  King  of 

IlS.'Iga,     Gujrdt  was  Mozeffer  Khan.     His  origin  is  uncertain. 

A.  D,  1391.  While  some  describe  him  as  having  been  the  son  of  a 
low  spirit-distiller,  or  water-carrier ;  others,  with  more 
probability,  represent  him  as  the  son  of  a  Hindu  chief 
converted  to  Muhammedanism.*  The  menial  office, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  filled  in  the  palace,  argues 
little ;  as  men  of  rank  in  all  countries  have  been  eager 
to  fill  offices  nominally  menial,  about  the  person  of  the 
sovereign;  and  Bdberf,  a  judicious  and  careful  reader 
of  history,  describes  the  employment  to  have  been  that 
of  cup-bearer.  The  disorders  which  at  that  period  per- 
^  vaded  India,  and  the  consequent  confusion  and  indis- 
tinctness in  the  narrative  of  the  historians  of  the  time, 

*  Ferishta,  vol.  iv.  p.  3.  t  Mem.  p.  311. 
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leave  us  rather  uncertain  as  to  the  extent  of  Gujrdt,  chap.  n. 
when  its  governor  assumed  the  symbols  of  royalty.  His  ^"' 
capital  was  NehrwAla  or  Patan ;  but  what  now  forms 
the  southern  part  of  the  province  did  not  then  belong 
to  it.  The  new  King,  however,  an  active  and  able  man, 
speedily  compelled  the  various  Rajas  of  Kattiawdr,  and 
the  western  peninsula,  to  acknowledge  his  authority, 
and  to  pay  tribute.  He,  likewise,  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Raja  of  Eder,  and  expelled  him  from  his 
dominions. 

Emboldened  by  this  success,  he  ventured  at  a  future  Kingdom  of 
time  to  invade  Malwa.      That   country  had  also  re-       ^ 
cently  undergone  a  revolution,  similar  to  what  had  oc- 
curred in  Gujrdt,  and  from  the  same  causes.     Dildwer 
Khan,  a  Ghiiri   Afghdn,  from  governor  had  become 
king;  and  his  son  Hosheng  now  reigned.     A  strong  a.h.8io, 
party,  however,  opposed  his  government,  and  called  in  ^*°*  ^^^^' 
to  their  assistance  MozefFer  Shah  of  Gujrdt,  who  readily 
marched  to  their  aid.      The  hostile  armies  met  near 
the  ancient  town  of  Dhdr  in  Malwa ;  and,  after  a  des- 
perate battle,  in  which   Mozeflfer   was   wounded  and 
Hosheng  unhorsed,  victory  declared  for  the  invader; 
and  Hosheng  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Dhdr,  where 
he  was  besieged,  and  soon  after  compelled  to  surrender. 
Mozeffer,  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  in  Malwa,  to  retain 
it  in  subjection,  returned  with  his  prisoner  to  Gujrdt. 
But  he  had  hardly  turned  his  back  on  his  new  conquest, 
when,  the  officers  whom  he  had  left  in  command  having 
made  some  burdensome  exactions  on  the  inhabitants, 
the  party  that  had  called  him  in,  who  wanted  an  ally 
not  a  master,  rose  and  expelled  his  troops,  setting  up  a 
king  of  their  own.     This  change  of  affairs  induced  1dm  a.h.  sii, 
to  release  Sultan  Hosheng  from  confinement,  and  to  ^^-^^^ 
send  him,  accompanied  by  a  strong  force,  to  assert  his  4 

rights ;  and  the  diflFerent  internal  parties,  tired  of  the 
evils  which  civil  war  had  brought  on  their  country. 
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BOOK  iv.  soon  after  united,  and  once  more  acknowledged  Hosheng 

as  King  of  Malwa. 
Prosperity        After  the  death  of  MozeflFer  Shah,  several  of  his  de- 
A.M.lB?iJl    scendants  increased  the  territory  of  Gujrdt.     His  grand- 
A*^'i4i2     ®^"'  Ahmed  Shah,  a  very  distinguished  prince,  and  the 
-1443.        founder  of  Ahmeddbdd,  reduced  under  his  power  nearly 
the  whole  country  that  forms  the  present  Gujrdt,  in- 
eluding  the  low  lands  to  the  south  below  the  Ghdts,  the 
Northern  Kokan,  and  the  island  of  Bombay  ;  he  forced 
the  Rajas  of  the  western  peninsula,  and  other  chiefs 
bordering  on  his  dominions,  especially  the  Raja  of  Cham- 
panir,  who,  it  is  affirmed*,  could  at  that  time  bring 
sixty  thousand  men  into  the  field,  to  pay  tribute  ;  and 
he  carried  his  victorious  arms  in  different  campaigns 
into  Khdndesh,  and  M&,lwa,  the  capital  of  which  he  be- 
sieged.     Under  him,   and   his    immediate  successors, 
Gujrat  obtained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 

One  of  them,  Mahmiid  Shah  Bigara,  was  particularly 

A.H.  863*    successful.     He  besieged  and  took  the  strong  and,  in 

A.  d!  1469-  the  opinion  of  the  natives,  impregnable   hill-forts  of 

^^^^'         Girndl  or  Jiinagar,  and  of  Champanir  f  ;  he  did  much 

to  consolidate  the  kingdom  within ;  and  without,  he 

extended  his  marches  in  different  expeditions,  as  far  as 

the  Indus  on  one  side,  and  Doulatdbad  in  the  Dekhan 

on  the  other;  at  the  same  time  that  he  carried  on  an 

active  war,  by  sea  and  land,  with  the  Portuguese. 

His  son,  Mozeffer  Shah  II.  maintained  the  glory  of 

A.  H.  917-    his  arms.     He  restored  the  King  of  Malwa  to  the  throne 

A^D*i5ii-    ^^  *^^*  kingdom,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by 

1526.         a  combination   of  Rdjput   chiefs,  taking  Mdndu  from 

A.  H.  932.     them  by  storm.     To  this  prince,  with  the  intervention 

Rams^n       ^£.  ^j^^  short  rcigus  of  two  of  his  brothers.  Sultan  Be- 


A.D.  1526. 
July  6. 


*  Ferishta^  iv.  p.  66.  and  gar,  a  fort).    Ferishta  mentions 

'I'  It   is   pretended  that  the  re-  another  and  more  probable  origin^ 

duction   of  these  two  strong  hill-  namely,    the   colour    of    his   mus- 

forts    gave  rise  to    Mahmud*s  ap-  tachioe. 

pellation  of  Bigara  (from  ba,  ivro, 
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hdder  Shah  had  succeeded,  and  now  swayed  the  sceptre   chap,  il 
ofGujrdt-  ^'"'  ^' 

That  kingdom  had  always  an  extraordinaiy  influence  its  import- 
over  the  neighbouring  states ;  and  could  raise  armies, 
and  subsidise  troops,  with  a  facility  apparently  dispro- 
portioned  to  its  extent.  But  few  countries  in  t^e  world 
are  more  blest  in  a  fertile  soil  and  a  favourable  climate ; 
and  the  possession  of  the  great  emporia  of  Cambay, 
Diu,  and  Surat,  besides  other  convenient  harbours,  had 
enriched  it  with  the  most  active  commerce  of  any 
portion  of  India.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  that 
country  with  Persia,  Arabia,  Africa,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Europe,  besides  an  active  coasting  trade,  passed  through 
its  harbours ;  and  the  various  commodities  imported 
from  these  regions  were  conveyed  over  Hindustan,  and 
the  north  of  the  Dekhan,  through  its  provinces,  and  by 
its  merchants.  The  benefit  of  this  trade  overflowed 
upon  the  country,  which  became  a  garden,  and  enriched 
the  treasury  of  the  prince.  The  noble  mosques,  col- 
leges, palaces  and  tombs,  the  remains  of  which  still 
adorn  Ahmedabdd,  and  its  other  cities,  to  this  day, 
whUe  they  excite  the  admiration  of  the  traveller,  prove 
both  the  wealth  and  the  taste  of  the  founders. 

The  same  circumstances  which,  on  the  decline  of  the  ?)**®  ^^ 
Toghlak  dynasty  of  Delhi,  induced  the  governor  of 
Gujrdt  to  assert  his  independence,  had,  as  has  been 
noticed,  a  similar  eflTect  on  Dildwer  Khan,  the  governor 
of  Malwa ;  who  also  assumed  the  sovereign  power  in 
his  capital  of  Dhdr.  We  have  seen  his  son  Hosheng  ^h-  ®^^ 
defeated  and  made  prisoner,  and  again  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  the  Sultan  of  Gujrdt.  Hosheng  Ghiiri  was 
the  founder  of  Mdndu.  After  his  death,  the  intrigues 
in  his  court  led  to  the  murder  of  his  successor ;  and  the 
son  of  his  prime  minister  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
under  the  title  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khilji.*     He  was  an 

♦  Have  the  Khilji  monarchs  any      They    are    generally   descrihed    as 
connection  with  the  GhUJi  Afgh&ni  ?      Turks. 

c  3 
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A.  H.  839, 
A.o.  1436. 


BOOK  IV.  able  prince ;  but  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
sensions that  always  attend  a  change  of  dynasty,  was 
harassed  for  some  time  by  civil  wars.  The  weakness 
of  the  kings  of  Delhi,  at  this  period,  enabled  Sultan 
Mahmiid  to  extend  his  dominions  on  different  sides; 
and  he  reduced  the  important  forts  and  districts  of 
Bhilsa,  Chdnd^ri,  and  Hoshengdbdd  in  Malwa.  He  car- 
ried his  arms  into  the  centre  of  the  Rdjpiit  states,  re- 
duced Eambelm^r  in  Mew&r,  and  besieged  the  mountun 
capital  of  Cheitiir,  He  even  aspired  to  the  throne  of 
Delhi,  and  engaged  in  war,  not  only  with  the  King  of 
Gujrdt,  but  with  the  kings  of  the  Dekhan,  of  Eh4ndesh, 
and  of  Judnpiir ;  with  which  last  he  had  quarreled  about 
the  possession  of  Kalpi  on  the  Jamna.  He  levied  con- 
tributions on  Eota  and  Bidna,  and  added  Mandsiir,  Man- 
delgar,  Biindi  and  Rantamb6r  to  his  dominions.  At 
one  time,  he  overran  Gujrdt  ;  but  was  finally  defeated, 
near  Ahmeddbdd,  and  compelled  to  retreat  from  that 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  princes 
of  his  age ;  and^  in  his  reign,  Malwa  attained  the  sum- 
mit of  its  power  and  glory. 

Much  of  the  time  of  all  the  Musulman  kings  of  India, 
MM^imLs  and  among  others  of  the  Sultans  of  Malwa,  seems  to 
in  India,  havc  been  employed  in  reducing  to  subjection  the  half- 
independent  Hindu  chiefs  in  or  bordering  on  their 
states.  The  Musulmans  had  no  hold  of  the  country, 
but  by  miUtary  force.  Their  capital  was  a  camp ;  and 
the  different  towns  and  forts  that  they  occupied,  were 
posts  in  an  enemy's  country.  The  great  mass  of  the 
population  had  no  sympathy  with  them,  either  in  religion 
or  civil  policy.  The  popular  religion  was  considered 
by  their  conquerors  as  a  guUty  idolatry,  which  it  was, 
to  a  certain  degree,  sinful  even  to  tolerate ;  and  pious 
or  bigoted  princes  were  often  led  to  persecute  their 
pagan  subjects.  They  had  no  general  system  for  con- 
ducting their  internal  government.  The  will  of  the 
ruler,  capricious  and  uncertain  at  best,  but  to  which 
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there  was  no  check,  was  the  acknowledged  rule.*  For-  chap,  il 
tunately,  the  old  inhabitants  were  strongly  attached,  to  ^'"'^ 
their  own  system  of  village  and  district  government, 
which  remedied  many  of  the  evils  of  political  neglect 
and  oppression  to  which  they  were  exposed ;  and  they 
continued  to  be  warmly  devoted  to  such  of  their  native 
chiefs  as  still  maintained  their  authority  in  their  here- 


Extention 


tbeir 


ditary  states.  As  the  Musulmans  extended  their  power,  ^l 
first  by  arms,  and  afterwards  gradually  by  colonisation  influence. 
and  proselytism,  the  range  of  territory  enjoyed  by  these 
little  Hindu  chieftains  was  gradually  diminished,  and 
the  power  of  many  of  them  was,  in  the  end,  altogether 
extinguished.  The  superiority  of  the  Musulmans  in- 
creased every  day.  The  causes  of  this  were  various.  i^«  <»"««« 
They  were  strangers,  and  felt  that  their  power,  and  in  ten  ^ 
some  degree  their  existence,  in  India,  depended  upon 
their  mutually  supporting  each  other.  They  were 
bigots  to  their  religion,  and  this  bigotry,  which  was  in- 
creased by  their  being  placed  among  infidels  and  hea- 
thens, whom  they  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  God,  and 
whose  lands  and  wealth  they  willingly  imagined  were 
unjustly  withheld  from  the  true  believer,  whose  natural 
portion  they  were,  formed  another  bond  of  union. 
They  had  also  a  burning  zeal  for  making  proselytes, 
indifferent  whether  by  argument  or  force ;  and  their 
great  power  was  naturally  attended  with  great  success. 
The  Hindus,  on  the  contrary,  long  divided,  even  under 
their  own  great  monarchies,  into  petty  principalities 
that  had  little  intercourse  with  each  other,  but  in  the 
way  of  quarrel  or  hostility,  had  no  principle  of  union, 
except  in  cases  of  intolerable  oppression ;  and  that  only 
against  the  immediate  tyrant  of  the  hour.  Their  prin- 
ciples of  quietism  led  them  to  acquiesce  in  any  govem- 

*  See  General  Vans  Kennedys  Royal  Asiatic  Society^  vol.  ii.) 
admirable  little  **  Abstract  of  Mu-  especially  bis  additional  remarks  on 
hammedan   Law/'  (Journal  of  the     the  Urf,  or  customary  law,  p.  157. 
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BOOK  IT.  ment  once  established;   and  though  they  might  lose 
they  could  not  gain  by  proselytism,  since  mth  them 
religion  was  a  matter  of  birth,  and  every  one  was 
held  to  be  bound  for  life  to  the  class  and  faith  in  which 
he  was  bom ;  so  that,  by  their  tenets,  no  converts  could 
be  received.     In  war,   too,   the   Muhammedans,   who 
were  not  always  braver  than  their  Hindu   enemies, 
owed  their  superiority  to  the  same  causes  that  have 
ensured  success  to  the  Europeans  in  modem  times. 
They  had  more  active  energy  of  character,  were  more 
intelligent,  were  more  ready  to  change  their  policy  and 
their  tactics  as  experience  required ;  and  had  the  un- 
speakable advantage  of  being  constantly  joined  by  new 
crowds  of  adventurers  from  Tartary,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Afghdnistdn.     These  adventurers  flocked  to  sup- 
port them,  inspired  with  all  the  ardour,  activity,  and 
enterprise  natural  to  men  who  had  still  their  fortune 
to  make,  and  whose  minds  and  bodies  were  still  un- 
enervated  by  the  impatience  of  exertion,  and  the  habit 
of  self-indulgence  which  in  India  are  almost  inevitably 
generated  by  the  physical- and  moral  influences  that 
surround  those  educated  in  the  country.     It  is  to  be 
remembered,  too,  that  though  the  great  majority  were 
bold,   hardy,   ignorant,   and  unpolished    adventurers, 
many  of  them  were  men  of  no  mean  class,  gentlemen 
and  scholars,  some  of  whom  had  served  in  the  wars  of 
different  countries ;  while  others  had  their  minds  en- 
riched with  all  the  literature,  both  of  the  Tiirki  nations 
and  of  Persia  and  Arabia.     This  literature,  which  we 
are  too  apt  to  despise,  while  totally  ignorant  of  its 
nature  and  extent,  however  defective  in   some  of  its 
branches,  if  measured  by  the  standard  of  modem  Eu- 
rope, was  yet  extremely  valuable ;  not  only  as  afibrding 
some  acquaintance  with  the  positive  sciences  and  arts, 
but  as,  to  a  certain  degree,  counteracting  the  harsh 
bigotry  of  the  Muhammedan  religion.     It  had  a  ten- 
dency to  open  and  refine  the  reason  and  imagination 
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by  the  ample  stores  of  history,  as  well  as  of  moral  truth  chap,  il 
and  ingenious  speculation,  which  it  possessed ;  while  ^'"'  ^' 
its  poetry,  enriched  and  animated  by  the  genius  of  such 
writers  as  Ferdausi,  Hafez,  Sddi,  and  Jdmi, — names 
that  fall  dead  on  a  western  ear  —  displayed  an  enthu- 
siasm, a  sublimity,  and  a  grace,  to  which  the  west,  since 
the  most  favoured  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  had  no- 
thing to  compare.  These  new  comers  constantly  in- 
fused a  fresh  spirit  of  ardour  and  enterprise  into  the 
descendants  of  their  countrymen,  whom  they  found  in 
India ;  they  generally  occupied  the  higher  offices ;  and, 
in  several  instances,  on  a  change  of  dynasty,  were  ele- 
vated to  the  throne.  The  Musulmans,  inflamed  by  the 
spirit  of  political  and  military  adventure,  were  gene- 
rally on  the  ofiensive,  an  invaluable  advantage ;  the 
Hindus,  with  the  inertia  common  to  their  character 
and  cherished  by  their  religion,  and  with  the  passive- 
ness  often  found  in  old  establishments,  acted  merely  on 
the  defensive.  Of  these  foreigners,  in  Hindustdn  in 
general,  the  Tiirks  and  Moghuls,  the  Afghans  and 
Persians,  were  most  numerous ;  while,  in  Gujrdt  and 
the  Dekhan,  the  adventurers  of  these  races  were  often 
counterbalanced  by  the  Abyssinians  and  Arabs.  These 
observations  may  serve  to  account  for  the  nearly  uni- 
form success  and  progress  of  the  Muhammedan  arms, 
with  a  few  remarkable  exceptions  to  be  afterwards 
noticed.  In  Malwa,  nearly  all  the  great  chiefs  were 
Hindus;  many  of  them  Rdjpiits,  the  bravest  of  the 
Hindiis,  who  have  more  feeling  of  common  origin  than 
usually  belongs  to  their  countrymen. 

The  reigns  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  Sultan  Mah-  Prfnces  of 
mdd  Khilji  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  disgusting  a.  HTeVs-. 
sensuality  and  wanton  cruelty  of  these  princes.     That  ^*^-  ^^^^ 
of  Sultdn   Mahmiid   IL   was   more   important.      The  isio. 
valour  and   activity   that   characterise  usurpers    had  u^ 
now,   after  several  generations  of  regular  succession, 
given  way  to  the  incapacity  and  ignorance  of  life  and 
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business,  that  are  the  lot  of  hereditary  princes,  when 
educated  under  ambitious  ministers,  and  confined   to 
the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  the  haram.     Sultan 
Mahmiid,  a  weak  prince,   but  personally  brave,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  his  father's  will  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  minister,  Mohdfez  Khan ;  though  he  had 
two  elder  brothers.     The  Sultan  soon  felt  that  he  was 
a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  party,  who  sought  to 
govern  in  his  name.     He  had  ambition  enough  to  wish 
to  deliver  himself  from  this  thraldom,  and  to  assert  his 
authority.     For  that  purpose,  he  fled  from  the  palace ; 
and  thus,  for  a  time,  escaped  from  the  personal  re- 
straint to  which  he  had  been  subjected.     Alarmed  at 
this  manifestation  of  an  unexpected   spirit,    Mohdfez 
Khan  attempted  to  throw  down  the  idol  he  had  raised ; 
and  placed  Mahmiid's  immediate  elder  brother  on  the 
throne,  under  the  name  of  Muhammed  Shah.     Sultan 
Mahmdd  was,  at  first,  supported  in  asserting  his  au- 
thority only  by  the  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Abyssinians 
immediately  about  the  court ;  but,  as  these  foreigners, 
though  numerous  and  personally  brave,  had  not  been 
long  enough  settled  in  Malwa  to  establish  any  exten- 
sive influence  among  the   natives,   and   so   depended 
chiefly  on  their  individual   numbers   and  vigour,  he 
must  have  simk  under  the  power  of  his  rival,  had  he 
not  been  opportunely  joined  by  Medini  Rao  or  Rai,  a 
powerful  Rdjpiit  chief,  who  brought  over  to  his  cause 
not  only  the  force  of  his  own  tribe,  but  the  support  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Hindu  population ;  the  example 
of  so  eminent  a  leader  being  followed  by  many  other 
men  of  rank  and  consequence.     Mohdfez,  and  his  king, 
Muhammed  Shah,  were  in  the  end  driven  out  of  Malwa ; 
and  took  refuge,  first  in  Gujrat,  and  next  in  Ber4r. 
But  this  did  not  restore  the  country  to  repose  ;  for,  on 
the  death  of  the  eldest  brother  of  Mahmiid,  a  party 
declared    his   son    Mahs6s    king,   under  the   title,  of 
Hosheng.     This  prince,  however,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
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success,  soon  gave  himself  up  to  Sultan  Mahmiid,  who  ^^^p-  "• 
had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  having  one  of  his  rivals  in  — — 
his  power,  while  the  other  was  driven  into  exile.  These 
events  were  passing,  between  that  important  period  of 
Bdber's  life  when  he  was  driven  from  Ferghdna,  and 
that  when  he  once  more  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Transoxiana,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Sheibdni 
Khan. 

But  though  Mahmiid  thus  became  the  only  sovereign  ^P^t 
in  Malwa,  his  throne  was  far  from  being  secure;  for  the^unof 
while  Medini  Rao,  his  prime  minister,  managed  every-  ^^^*- 
tlung  with  absolute  authority,  the  jealousy  which  al- 
ways subsisted  between  the  Rdjpiit  and  Musulman  lords 
was  not  abated.  The  former,  —  from  meeting  together 
at  court,  instead  of  residing  as  formerly  detached  in 
their  little  principalities ;  and  from  their  reliance  upon, 
and  pride  in,  the  talents  of  the  minister, — had  gained 
more  of  that  principle  of  cohesion,  which  is  as  necessary 
for  the  permanence  of  political  as  of  physical  bodies, 
than  is  usually  attuned  among  Hindu  chiefs.  The 
Muhammedan  lords,  on  the  other  hand,  mourned  to  see 
their  king  and  the  country  directed  by  Pagans.  To 
remove  this  grievance,  a  confederacy  was  formed  among 
them,  under  Bohjat  Khan,  then  the  chief  of  Chdnd^ri; 
in  which  the  pagan  Rais  of  Gondevdna  were  induced  to 
join.  Medini  Rao,  however,  who  did  not  slumber,  was 
successful  in  detaching  from  the  league  Sekander  Khan 
of  Bhilsa,  one  of  the  principal  confederates.  Alarmed 
at  this  defection,  the  Musulman  lords  invited  the  exiled 
Muhammed  Shah  Chdnd6ri,  that  they  might  once  more 
oppose  him  to  his  younger  brother.  Sultan  Mahmiid. 
But  still,  even  with  the  assistance  of  his  name,  finding 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  Medini  Rao,  they  called 
in  Sultan  Sekander  Lodi  of  Delhi,  and  Mozeffer  Shah 
of  Gujrdt  *,  resolved,  at  any  cost,  to  check  this  Hindu 

♦  Ferishtai  vol.  iv.  pp.  252,  253. 
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K)OK  IT.  influence,  and  to  defend  the  Muhammedans,  now  over- 

borne  by  the  power  of  the  Rajpiits. 
lie  Kings        The  King  of  Delhi,  Sultan  Sekander  Lodi,  glad  of 
IdG^rit   so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  extending  his  influence 
iterfere.      Qvcr  the  kingdom  of  Malwa,  sent  a  body  of  twelve 
thousand  cavalry,  under  Imdd-ul-mulk  Lodi,  to  assist 
Muhammed  Shah ;  while,  on  the  side  of  Gujrat,  Mozefi^er 
Sliah,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  entered  the  country,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  DhAr.     At  the  same  time,  Sekander 
Khan  of  Bhilsa,  who  had  lately  joined  the  Sultan,  once 
defensive     morc  revolted  and  sided  with  the  confederates.  Medini 
wST*  ^  ^^>  undismayed  by  the  dangers  that  encompassed  him 
«>.  on  every  hand,  resolved  to  bend  his  chief  force,  in  the 

first  place,  against  him  whom  he  regarded  as  the  most 
formidable  opponent.  While  he  despatched  an  army 
against  Sekander  Khan,  to  keep  him  in  check,  he  him« 
self  marched  to  meet  Mozeffer  Shah,  who  had  now  ap- 
proached Mdndu ;  engaged  and  defeated  him,  and  drove 
him  back  into  his  own  country.  Against  Sekander  of 
BhUsa,  his  arms  were  less  fortunate;  for  the  general 
sent  to  oppose  him  having  fallen  at  the  close  of  a  ^c- 
cessful  action,  Sekander  rallied  his  broken  troops,  and 
totally  defeated  Mahmiid's  army,  thus  deprived  of  its 
leader.* 

Medini  Rao,  on  his  return  from  his  campaigns  against 
the  troops  of  Gujrdt,  neglecting,  for  the  present,  Se- 
kander Khan,  who  after  his  victory  had  retired  to 
Sivds,  advanced  to  meet  the  more  important  invasion 
that  threatened  him  from  Chdnd^ri.  The  force  there 
collected  was  led  by  his  rival  Mohdfez  Khan,  accom- 
panied by  Muhammed  Shah ;  and  was  composed  of  the 
disaffected  nobles  of  Mdlwa,  and  the  Delhi  auxiliaries. 
The  hostile  armies  approached,  and  lay  opposite  to  each 
other,  neither  party  being  in  haste  to  bring  the  contest 
to  a  final  issue,  by  hazarding  a  decisive  battle.    At  this 

*  Feriihte^  vol  iv.  pp.  253»  254. 
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crisis,  the  prince,  Mahs6s  (Hosheng  II.),  who  was  in  chap.  n. 
Sultan  Mahmiid's  camp,  and  Sadr  Khan,  an  officer  of  "^' 
great  rank  and  consideration,  deserted  and  joined  the 
invaders;  carrying  along  with  them  a  large  body  of 
cavalry.  By  this  defection  the  affairs  of  Sultan  Mahtndd 
seemed  to  be  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Fortunately 
for  him,  however,  the  general  in  command  of  the  auxi- 
liaries of  Delhi,  presuming  too  much  upon  the  value  of 
his  services,  and  mistaking  the  feelings  of  those  whom 
he  came  to  succour,  insisted  with  Bohjat  Khan  of  Chdn- 
d^ri,  the  chief  of  most  influence  among  the  insurgents, 
and  the  real  leader  of  the  revolt,  that  the  public  prayers 
should  be  read  in  the  name  of  Sultan  Sekander  Lodi, 
as  the  supreme  sovereign.  This  he  absolutely  refused 
to  admit.  Besides  such  attachment  as  he  may  have 
had  to  Muhammed  Shah,  for  whom  he  was  fighting,  his 
own  power,  and  that  of  the  other  confederate  nobles, 
rested  on  the  weakness  of  their  King ;  and  they  were 
little  disposed,  by  acknowledging  a  more  powerful 
prince,  to  resign  all  their  own  importance.  This  pro- 
duced a  coolness,  which  was  followed  by  Bohjat  Khan's 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  camp  of  the  allies.  Sultan 
Sekander  probably  discovered  that  Malwa  was  not  yet 
ready  to  fall  into  his  hands,  and  the  Delhi  auxiliaries 
were  soon  after  recalled.  In  the  extremity  to  which  '^^*^^ 
he,  in  his  turn,  was  reduced  by  these  losses,  Muhammed 
Shah,  resolving  to  strike  a  bold  coup-de-mairiy  de- 
spatched a  strong  body  of  his  troops,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  to  surprise  Mandu.  But  this  detachment  was 
overtaken  and  defeated ;  and  Mohafez  Khan,  who  con- 
ducted it  in  person,  was  slain.  In  spite  of  this  disaster, 
however,  Muhammed  Shah  and  Bohjat  Khan,  who  had 
again  joined  him  on  the  retreat  of  the  Delhi  troops, 
succeeded,  by  the  intervention  of  Sheikh  Oulia,  a  holy 
man,  in  concluding  a  peace  with  Sultan  Mahmiid ;  by 
which  Raisen,  Bhilsa,  and  Dhamoni  were  assigned  to 
Muhammed  Shah,  as  a  provision  for  his  support,  at  the 
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OK  lY.  same  time  that  a  general  amnesty  was  granted  to  all 
his  followers ;  and  Medini  Rao  was  glad  thus  to  be  able 
to  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  which  exhausted  the  king- 
dom and  endangered  its  independent  existence. 
isequent       To  concludc  the  history  of  this  little  kingdom,  some 
°^'       years  after  these  transactions,  Muhammed  Shah  died, 
leaving  a  son  Ahmed  Shah.     Sultan  Ibrdhim  Lodi,  who 
had  now  succeeded  his  father  in  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
and  who  professed  to  be  the  ally  and  protector  of  the 
prince,  carried  him  off,  and  committed  the  charge  of 
his  forts  to  such  persons  as  he  supposed  to  be  in  his 
own  interest.    When  Rdna  Sdnga,  the  head  of  the  Hindu 
interest,  advanced  to  attack  Sultan  Ibrihim,  the  go- 
vernor of  these  strongholds,  being  much  more  attached 
to  the  Rdjpiits  than  to  Delhi,  revolted ;  and  all  these 
places,  with  Ch4nd(5ri  and  many  other  towns,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Rdna,  who  bestowed  them  on  his 
allies,  the  leading  Rdjpiit  chiefs  of  Malwa.     Raisen 
and  Bhilsa  he  gave  to  Sildh-ed-din ;   and  Chand^rf  to 
Medini  Rao.* 
fRiUp(it8       The  conclusion  of  a  peace,  and  the  discomfiture*  of 
Swwi["^  the  Musulman  confederacy,  had  left  Medini  Rao  and 
the  Rdjpiits  all-powerful  at  the  court  of  Malwa.     They 
filled  the  principal  offices  with  their  dependents ;  the 
royal  guards  were  composed  entirely  of  Rdjpiits.     An 
unsuccessful  attempt  made  to  secure  Mdndu  for  the 
Muhammedan  interest  by  revolt,  gave  a  colour  for  re- 
moving the  few  Moslems  who  still  continued  to  hold 
any  charge  of  importance.     Except  the  personal  ser- 
vants of  the  king,  about  twenty  in  number  f ,  few  were 
bmiid     left  in  any  situation  of  trust.     The  king  either  taking 
Hit     ^^  alarm  at  these  proceedings,  or  wrought  upon  by 
"*•        the  complaints  and  representations  of  the  discontented 
Musulmans  about  his  person,  resolved  for  once  to  act 
with  vigour  and  to  dismiss  his  Rdjpiit  troops.     This 

*  Ferishta,  vol.  iv.  p.  256.  says,  two  hundred, 

t  Tabakllt-i-Akberi.       Ferishta 
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would  have  been  no  easy  task  even  for  the  ablest  prince,  chap,  iv. 
The  mode  of  doing  it  adopted  by  Mahmiid,  proved  only  ^'"'^ 
his  weakness  and  ignorance.  It  is  usual,  in  many 
parts  of  India,  when  a  master  discharges  a  servant  of 
some  consideration,  with  whom  he  wishes  to  part  on 
friendly  terms,  to  present  him,  as  a  mark  of  his  good 
will,  a  little  betel-nut  and  lime  wrapped  up  in  a  leaf  *, 
as  is  done  to  a  guest  when  taking  leave.  As  the 
Rajpiit  troops  amounted  to  forty  thousand,  the  king 
ordered  that  number  of  packets  of  pan  to  be  prepared, 
and  sent  in  baskets  to  Medini  Rao,  that  he  might  pre- 
sent them  to  the  troops,  and  at  once  dismiss  the  whole 
army.  The  Rajpiits,  inflamed  at  the  indignity,  called  iBdiacom. 
upon  Medini  Rao  to  depose  Mahmiid,  and  at  once  to  ^^ 
elevate  his  own  son,  the  Rdi-Rdian  f,  to  the  throne. 
The  minister,  by  his  influence,  contrived  to  suppress 
this  mutiny  ;  but  Mahmiid,  tired  of  the  restraint  under 
which  he  felt  himself,  and  too  pusillanimous  to  resort 
to  any  politic  or  manly  measure, — with  dastardly  im- 
becility attempted,  by  means  of  his  household  servants, 
to  assassinate  Medini  Rao  and  Salbhan,  his  principal 
ministers.  Salbhan  fell  murdered  under  their  blows ; 
but  Medini  Rao  escaped,  severely  wounded.  No  sooner 
did  the  troops  hear  of  this  violent  outrage,  than  they 
rushed  to  the  palace,  which  they  attacked;  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  personal  bravery  of  the  king  and  his 
immediate  attendants;  and  were  once  more  appeased 
by  Medini  Rao,  who  was,  to  appearance,  again  received 
into  favour. J  Mahmiid,  however,  not  long  after,  con- 
trived to  escape  from  the  palace,  with  but  a  few  atten-  Escapes  to 
dants ;  and  made  good  his  way  into  Gujrdt.  ^^^^^ 

From  GujrAt,   he   soon  returned,    accompanied  by  ^^-^^^ 

_  _  ^         n,t       t  \  1   •  /»     1  11  ,      %    A.Dul617. 

Mozener  Shah,  then  kmg  of  the  country,  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army.  Medini  Rao,  though  deprived  of 
that  authority  which  in  monarchical  countries  attends 

•  Pdn.8updri.  t  Tabakat-i-Akberi,  f.  453. ;  Fe- 

<(  Rai  of  Rais.  rishta,  vol.  iv.  p.  257. 
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the  name  of  king,  took  active  measures  to  sastain  his 
cause.  He  left  his  son  to  defend  Mdndu,  and  himself 
hastened  to  meet  the  invaders  in  the  field ;  but,  soon 
finding  himself  too  weak  to  oppose  the  army  of  the  two 
kings,  with  any  hopes  of  success,  he  retreated ;  and, 
having  reinforc^  the  garrison  of  Mandu,  proceeded  to 
Cheitiir,  to  solicit  succour  from  Rana  Sdnga,  at  that 
period  the  chief  of  the  Rdjpiit  race.  The  allied  sove- 
reigns, advancing,  took  Dhdr ;  and  then  besieged  Man- 
du, which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  surrendered  on 
terms ;  but  the  terms  were  broken  by  the  besiegers,  the 
place  attacked  and  carried  by  surprise,  and  nineteen 
thousand  Rdjpiits,  without  discrimination  of  age  or  sex, 
are  said  to  have  perished, — numbers  falling  in  the  jdhar 
or  voluntary  massacre,  by  which  the  sack  of  the  place 
was  accompanied.*  Mozejffer  Shah,  having  reinstated 
Sultan  Mahmiid  in  his  capital,  returned  to  Gujrdt,  leav- 
ing an  auxiliary  force  behind  him  under  Asof  Khan. 

But  though  Sultan  Mahmiid  was  thus  restored  to  his 
capital  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  a  large  portion  of 
Malwa  was  still  hostile  to  him.  Medini  Rao  possessed 
Chdnderi  and  Gagrown  ;  while  SilAh-ed-din  held  Bhilsa, 
Kaisen,  and  Sarangput,  some  of  the  most  important 
forts  and  districts  of  Malwa.  While  these  chiefs  were 
nearly  independent,  or  dependant  rather  on  the  Rdna 
than  on  Mahmiid,  their  extensive  territories  could 
hardly  be  reckoned  parts  of  his  kingdom.  Sultan 
Mahmiid  resolved,  therefore,  to  reduce  them  to  obe- 
dience ;  and  led  his  own  troops  and  his  Gujrdt  aux- 
iliaries against  Gagrown,  which  he  besieged. 

Medini  Rai,  having  been  joined  by  Rdna  Sdnga  from 
Cheitiir,  advanced  with  a  formidable  army  to  its  assis- 
tance. On  hearing  of  this  movement,  Mahmiid  raised 
the  siege,  and  made  several  days'  march  to  meet  him. 
On  the   last  of  these  days,  the  Sultan,  after  a  long 


*  Ferishta  makes  the  siege  last 
some  months^  and  says  nothing  of 
the    treachery^   the    particulars    of 


which  are  detailed  in  the  Tahak^t-i- 
Akberi,  ff.  455,  ^56. 
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marcli,  came  to  his  ground  about  seven  kos  from  the    chap.  ii. 
enemy.     R4na  Sdnga,  however,  who  had  heard  of  his     ^''^"''  ^ 
approach,  and  who  was  determined  to  attack  him  while 
his  troops  were  fatigued  and  in  disorder,  mounted  and 
moved  forward.     As  he  approached  the  camp,  he  came 
upon  scattered  parties  of  Mahmiid's  men ;   but,  even 
when  he  had  reached  the  main  army,  found  all  in  dis- 
order, and  no  regular  opposition  was   attempted.     It 
could  hardly  be  called  a  battle.     Thirty-two  of  the  Defeat  of 
chief  nobles  of  Malwa  fell  in  the  contest  and  rout  that  ^*^"*  ^* 
ensued ;  as  did  Asof  Khan,  and  hundreds  of  the  Gujr6,t 
auxiliaries.     Sultan  Mahmiid   himself  was  taken  pri- 
soner, after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  he  re- 
ceived  several   wounds.     He   was,    as  we  have  seen, 
generously  treated  by  Rdna  Sdnga,  and  restored  to  his 
kingdom  ;  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  influence  of  Medini 
Rao.     But,  as  Medini  Rao,  SilAh-ed*din,  and  Sekander 
Ehan  of  SivAs,  besides  a  number  of  small  chiefs,  re-  anddis- 
tained  their  possessions ;  and,  as  Rdna  Sanga  had  him-  mcnt^f 
self  seized  upon  many   districts,   insomuch   that   not  ^**^'^»- 
above  a  tenth  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Malwa  remained 
in  the  Sultan's  hands,  the  revenues  of  the  state  were 
miserably  impaired.     Indeed,  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  Rdria  was  restrained  from  occupying  the  whole 
kingdom  only  by  respect  for  the  power  and  influence  of 
Mozeffer  Shah.* 

But  the  imprudence  of  Sultan  Mahmiid  soon  involved  Behdder 

*  ^hah  In 

him  in  new  dangers.  On  the  death  of  Mozefifer  Shah,  gu^th. 
Behdder  Shah,  after  two  reigns  of  only  a  few  months*  ^*  "•  ^^^' 
duration,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Gujrdt ;  and 
Chand  Ehan,  his  younger  brother,  fled  to  Mdndu, 
where  he  was  entertained  by  Mahmiid.  Attempts 
were  made  to  engage  in  his  cause  the  Emperor  Bdber, 
who,  by  this  time,  had  gained  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Delhi ;  and  a  correspondence  was  carried  on  between 

♦  Tab.  Akb.  f.  457. ;    FerishU,  iv.  p.  262. 
VOL.  U.  D 
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Delhi  and  Mdndu,  for  that  purpose.  Information  of 
this  reached  Behdder,  who  smothered  his  resentment 
for  the  moment,  but  resolved  to  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  revenge  the  injury. 

About  two  years  afterwards,  Baber  himself  appeared 
on  the  stacfe  of  Malwa.  After  he  had  defeated  Rdna 
Sanga,  he  turned  his  arms  against  Medini  Rao,  the 
chief  supporter  of  the  Rdjpiit  interest  in  Malwa ;  and 
took  by  storm  Chdnderi,  the  seat  of  his  power,  with 
the  slaughter  of  all  its  defenders,  and  of  that  eminent 
man  himself.  He  restored  it  to  Ahmed  Shah,  Mu- 
hammed  Shah's  son,  whose  cause  he  affected  to  espouse, 
leaving  a  "  governor  over  him."  It  was  the  Emperor's 
intention  to  have  followed  up  his  success  by  reducing 
Bhilsa,  Raisen  and  Sarangpiir,  the  Chiefship  of  Sildh- 
ed-din,  and  then  to  have  marched  to  Cheitdr  to  attack 
the  Rdna  in  his  capital ;  but  this  plan  he  was  forced  to 
abandon,  by  insurrections,  which  made  his  presence 
necessary  in  the  eastern  provinces.* 

At  this  period,  Rdna  Sdnga  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Rdna  Ruttonsi.  Sultan  Mahmud,  thinking 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  recover  what  he  had 
lost,  with  that  spirit  of  restless  incapacity  which  marked 
his  character,  sent  an  army  to  attack  and  plunder  the 
new  Rana's  territories.  Ruttonsi,  in  revenge  of  this 
injury,  marched  into  his  dominions ;  upon  which  the 
Sultan  advanced  from  Sarangpiir  to  oppose  him.  Here 
he  summoned  to  his  standard  Sildh-ed-din  (with  whom 
he  had,  a  few  years  before,  been  at  war ;  and  whom  he 
had  even  deprived  of  Sarangpiir)  and  Moyin  Khan,  the 
adopted  son  of  the  late  Sekander  Khan  of  Sivds.  He 
now,  when  too  late,  attempted  to  conciliate  these  chiefs. 
On  Moyin  Khan  he  conferred  the  title  of  Masnad  Khan, 
and  presented  him  with  a  scarlet  pavilion;  to  Sildh- 
ed-dfn  he  gave  some  additional  villages,  near  his  various 


♦  Baber's  Mem.  p.  377i  378. 
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Ugirs.     But  the  Sultan  had  ceased  to  command  their  ^"ap-  " 
confidence ;  and  these  noblemen,  —  believing  that  the    — — 1 
favours  conferred  upon  them  were  intended  to  serve  a 
present   purpose,   while    his   hatred    was    in   nothing 
abated,  and  that  they  had  every  thing  to  apprehend 
from  his  intrigues,  —  soon  after  left  his  camp  and  joined 
the  Rdna.     Meanwhile,  Behdder  Shah,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity for  which  he  had  been  in  wait,  of  prosecuting 
his  revenge,  had  also  entered  Malwa.     The  Rdna,  with 
the  Malwa  chiefs  who  had  joined  him,  marched  towards 
the   King  of  Gujrdt,  that   all  might  act   in   concert. 
Sultan  Mahmiid,  filled  with  alarm  at  this  revolt  and 
double  invasion,  sent  to  Behdder  Shah,  professing  his 
readiness  to  wait  upon  him;  but,  under  various  frivolous 
pretexts,  constantly  put  off  the  time  of  meeting.     Be- 
hader,  at  length,  aware  of  his  insincerity,  pushed  on  to  a.  h.  9.37. 
Mandu,  his  capital,  into  which  the  Sultan  had  thrown  ^.  „.  153*1. 
himself;  and,  after  a  short  siege,  took  it  by  escalade.  j^^J^^JJ^*** 
Mahmiid  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was  at  first  treated  taken. 
with  respect ;  but  three  days  afterwards,  on  some  of-  suHn  1 2. 
fence,  real  or  pretended,  Behdder  Shah  proclaimed  him-  BeLder 
self  King  of  Malwa ;  and  next  day  sent  off  the  Sultan,  ^i^*^^^"^' 
in  chains,  with  twenty  of  his  sons,  under  an  escort  of  King, 
an  hundred  horse,  to  be  confined  in  the  hill-fort  of 
Champanir.     But  the  escort  that  attended  him  being 
attacked,  near  Dokad,  during  the  night  by  a  party  of  sub&a  15. 
Bhils,  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  guard,  to  prevent  a 
rescue.     This  event  occurred  only  three  months  after 
Humdyun  had  mounted  the  throne.* 

*   Ferighta,    in    the    History   of  that  assigned  in  the  Tabakate  Ak- 

Malwa,  (?ol.  ir.  p.  368.)  fixes  the  heri,  and  by  Ferishta  in  the  History 

date  of  the  storming  of  M6ndu,  on  of  Gujrat  (vol.  iv.  p.  115.)*    In  the 

the  9  Shdban,  a.  h.  9S2,  (22  May,  History  of  Kdndesh  (voLiv.  p.  SIC), 

A.  D.  1526).     This  can  hardly  be  Ferishta  seems  to  place  the  reduction 

correct,  asB&ber,  (Mem.  p.  376.)  in  of  Mdndu,  and,  consequently,  the 

Mohanera  934,  (Jan.  15'28),  speaks  death  of  Sultan   Mahmud,  iuA.  h. 

of  Sulun  Mahmiid  as  still  in  Mandu.  939  (a.  d.  1 532-3).     The  Mirat-i- 

The  real  date  is  probably  a.  h.  937,  Ahmedi  (Bird's transl.  p.238.)  makes 

Shiban  9,  (a.  d.  1531,  March  8),  the  escalade   of  Mandu  take  place 
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Behiidcr  Shah  and  Rdna  Ruttonsi  now  overran  all 
Malwa.  The  capital,  with  the  western  and  northern 
provinces,  Behdder  added  to  his  dominions.  The  Rdna, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  added  little  to  his  own 
immediate  territories ;  but  the  Malwa  lords,  who  had 
espoused  his  interest,  and  who,  for  some  time  before, 
had  acknowledged  his  authority,  he  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  Rdisen,  RantamlxSr,  Sarangpiir,  and  several 
other  extensive  districts. 

The  ambition  of  Belidder,  nourished  by  success,  was 
not  to  be  restrained  by  conventions  and  treaties. 
Sil4h-ed-din  or  Silhddi  was  too  powerful  a  subject  not 
to  be  viewed  with  jealousy  ;  and  he  determined  to  ruin 
him.  That  chieftain's  son,  who  was  in  Behdder's  camp, 
was  sent  to  invite  his  father  to  wait  upon  the  King, 
who  wished  to  consult  with  him  before  returning  to 
Gujrdt.*  The  Rdjpiit,  leaving  his  son  in  Ujein,  met 
Bebader  Shah  near  Dhdr.  That  prince  entered  the 
fort,  accompanied  only  by  Silhadi,  whom  he  there 
treacherously  seized,  with  the  two  Rdjpiits  by  whom 
the  chief  was  attended.  One  of  them,  laying  his  hand 
on  his  dagger,  drew  it,  and  prepared  for  resistance. 
"  Forbear,"  said  the  chief,  "  it  is  me  whom  you  are 
killing."  "  *Twas  in  your  defence  it  was  drawn,"  said 
his  faithful  follower  ;  "  but,  since  my  act  endangers  you, 
thus  I  slay  myself,  and  escape  the  misery  of  seeing  you 
a  prisoner."  With  these  words,  he  inflicted  on  himself 
several  mortal  wounds,  "  and  so,"  says  the  Musulman 
historian,  "  went  to  hell."  Behdder's  pretext  for  this  out- 
rage, and  for  his  quarrel  with  Sildh-ed-din,  was  that  the 
pagan  had  in  his  seraglio  several  Muhammedan  women, 
and  even  some  ladies  of  the  haram  of  a  deceased  Sultan. 


20  Shdbdn,  (a.  h.  937)  and  the 
surrender  of  Mahmud  Shah  follow, 
12  Moharrem,  a.  h.  9^8,  (26  Aug. 
1531).  Ferishta  makes  him  killed 
five  days  after  the  escalade  (14 
Shabdn).      The    Tabak&te   Akberi 


makes  his  death  occur  on  the  Sheh-e* 
Berat  (15  Shaban)  one  day  later, 
f.  459*  Instead  of  twenty  sons^ 
Ferishta  gives  him  seven. 

♦  Tabakate  Akberi,  ff  391.  459. ; 
Baber's  Mem.  pp.  312.  376. 
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The  King,  after  getting  SiUh-ed-din  into  his  power,  chap.  ii. 
entered  his  dominions,  and,  with  little  opposition,  ^"^'  '' 
gained  possession  of  Ujein,  Sarangpiir,  and  Bhilsa.  He 
finally  besieged  the  brother  and  one  of  the  sons  of  that 
chief  in  the  strong  fort  of  Raisen,  which  contained  also 
his  wives  and  family,  and,  after  a  long  siege,  reduced 
it  to  the  greatest  distress. 

Silhddi,  though  in  captivity,  and  even,  it  is  said,  com-  catastrophe 
polled  to  renounce  his  oa\ti  religion  for  the  Moslem  creed,  **^^*'*^°- 
most  keenly  sympathised  with  his  afflicted  subjects. 
Seeing  no  prospect  of  relief  from  an  army  sent  to  his 
assistance  by  Rdna  Ruttonsi,  a  prince  far  inferior  in  all 
respects  to  his  illustrious  father,  and  in  which  his  own 
son  Bhopat  served  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
force,  was  compelled  to  seek  relief  in  submission  or 
despair.  A  capitulation  was  at  length  entered  into,  on 
condition  that  the  fort  was  to  be  given  up,  but  that  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  honour  of  all  who  were  in  it  should 
be  respected,  and  that  Sildh-ed-din  was  to  be  set  at  large. 
That  chieftain  asked  permission  to  enter  the  fort  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  the  females  of  his  household,  in 
terms  of  the  treaty.  Here  he  had  to  sustain  the  re- 
proaches of  his  wife,  Durgawati,  a  daughter  of  Rdna 
Sdnga,  who,  distrusting  any  Moslem  promises,  declared 
her  resolution  to  die  free  and  unblemished,  and  con- 
cluded her  invectives  by  setting  fire  to  a  pile  that  she 
had  reared,  which  consumed  in  its  flames  the  palace 
and  seven  hundred  beautiful  females  that  were  in  the 
haram.  Silah-ed-din  himself,  stung  to  madness,  put  on 
his  armour,  and,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  rushed 
out  with  their  devoted  followers,  and  died  the  death  of 
Rdjpiits.  Behdder  bestowed  RAisen,  with  Bhilsa  and 
Chanderi,  on  Alem  Khan  Jildl-Khan  Jigat*,  a  noble- 

•  The  MiWite  Ahmcdi  calls  him      the  beginning  of  his  brother  Sultan 
Sulun    Alem    Lodi.     He  seems  to      Ibrahim's  reign.     See  also  Baber's 
have  been  the  son  of  a  SulUn  Jil41-      Mem.  pp.  349.  335. 
khan^  who  aspired  to  the  throne  in 
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BOOK  IV.  man,  who  had  lately  held  the  government  of  Kalpi, 
under  Baber ;  but  who  had  subsequently  fled  from  that 
place,  and  renounced  his  allegiance.*  Having  thus 
strengthened  his  power  in  Malwa,  Behdder  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  hereditary  dominions. 

Besides  his  conquests  in  Malwa,  Behdder  Shah  had 

S-hldcr***^  extraordinary  success  in  other  quarters.  He  marched 
through  the  territories  of  his  nephew,  Miran  Muhamined 
Khan,  the  prince  of  Kandesh,  to  succour  ImAd-ul-Mulk, 
the  King  of  Berar,  when  attacked  by  the  kings  of  Beder 
and  Ahraednagarf ;  and,  driving  the  invaders  before 
him,  advanced  by  Jdlna  to  Doulalabad.  He  compelled 
Burhdn  Nizdm  Shah  to  acknowledge  him  as  King  of 
Ahmednagar,  as  well  as  Gujrdt ;  and  to  read  the  public 
prayers  in  his  name.  He  gained  some  important  ad- 
vantages over  the  Portuguese,  who  infested  his  domi- 
nions. He  was  fond  of  state,  and  affected  much  pomp 
and  splendour,  both  in  his  court  and  camp.  His  anhies 
were  numerous,  and  the  Prince  of  Kandesh,  and  the 
King  of  Berdr,  served  in  them  with  their  auxiliaries ; 
as  did  the  legitimate  Prince  of  Malwa,  who  was  allowed 
or  compelled  to  attend  his  court.  J 


A.  H.  939, 
A.  D.  1532- 
3. 


♦  Baber's  Mem.  p.  378.;  Fe- 
rishta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  270.  118. 

t  Brigg8*8  Ferishta^  voL  iii.  p. 
489.;  vol.  iv.  p.  112. 

:f  The  greater  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding narrative  is  from  the  Taba- 
Icate  Akberi,  ff.  389—392.  Pe- 
rish ta,  Hist,  of  Gujrat,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  1—123.;  Hist,  of  Malwa,  Ibid, 
pp.  167—269.;  Hist  of  Kandesh, 


Ibid.  p.  310.,    corrected   by  a  few 
short  notices  in  B&ber's  Memoirs. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
different  histories  of  Ferishta  vary 
from  each  other  in  several  par- 
ticulars, especially  in  the  chronology. 
In  each,  he  probably  foDowed  the 
historian  of  Uie  particular  dynasty 
whose  annals  he  was  writing. 
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AFTAIBS  OF   GUJbIt   AND   MALWA. 


SECTION  II. 

CONQUEST   OP   KALWA  BY  HUmIyUN. 

RELATIONS     OF     GUJRAt     AND    CHEITtJr.  —  SUCCESSES     OF     BEhIdER 
SHAH  IN  HALWA  AND  R^JFUTiNA.  —  HE   FORMS  A   LEAGUE  AGAINST 

HUmItUN. JOINED    BY    SULTAN   AlI-ED-d/n   LODI    AND    HIS    SON, 

tXtAr  khan  LODI  —  AND  BT  MUHAMMED  ZEmXn  MfRZA. — HU- 
mIyUN  remonstrates  WITHOUT  EFFECT.  —  OPERATIONS  OF  THB 
ALLIES. —  THEIR  ENTIRE  DEFEAT.  —  HUMJCtUN  INVADES  MALWA. — 
STORM  AND  SACK  OF  CHEITl^R  BY  BEbIdER  SHAH. — THE  ARMIES 
OF    HUmXyUN    and    BEhIdER    meet    at    MANDSiJr.  —  THE   LATTER 

ENTRENCH  THEMSELVES. DISTRESS  IN  BEhIdER's  CAMP. — FLIGHT 

OF  THE  KING — HIS  TROOPS  PLUNDERED  AND  PURSUED. — INVEST- 
MENT  OF  mInDU.  —  DESCRIPTION   OF   THAT   CAPITAL.  —  OVERTURES 

OF  behJlDer. — mIndu  escaladed. — behIder  escapes  to  gujrXt. 

— mInDU  plundered  by  the  IMPERIALISTS.  —  HUmAyUN  SUPREME 
IN  MALWA. 

The  destruction  of  the  kinffdom  of  Malwa,  as  an  inde-  chap.  il 

pendent  state,  entirely  changed  the  political  relations    

which  had  subsisted  between  the  rulers  of  GujrAt  and  g^*^^^/ 
CheitAr.  Formerly,  they  were  often  allies;  hencefor-  cheitur. 
ward,  they  of -necessity  became  direct  rivals.  The  spoils 
and  provinces  of  that  extensive  country  were  the  prize 
for  which  both  contended.  In  this  contest,  the  means 
which  they  employed  to  attain  their  objects  were  diffe- 
rent. The  King  endeavoured  to  occupy  the  country 
directly  by  his  own  troops;  the  Rdna,  to  secure  an 
ascendency  by  the  intervention  of  chieftains  of  great 

D  4 
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BOOK  IV.  local  influence.  The  wealth  and  commercial  prosperity 
of  Gujrdt  enabled  Behdder  Shah  to  bring  into  the  field 
a  large  regular  army  and  a  powerful  artillery ;  the 
Rana's  gallant  followers  were  ever  prepared  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  their  chief  or  their  tribe,  in  the  day  of 
battle,  but  they  had  no  means  of  keeping  the  field  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  or  of  securing  permanently 
such  conquests  as  they  made.  A  battle  being  gained, 
or  a  city  stormed  and  pillaged,  they  were  eager  to 
return  to  their  homes,  with  their  glory  and  their  plun- 
.^  der.  The  constitution  of  the  Rdjpiit  states,  a  con- 
federacy of  tribes  or  of  little  chieftains,  was  little  suited 
for  retaining  distant  possessions. 

Successes  of      The  attack  of  Behdder   Shah   on    Sil4h-ed-din    had 

^^^^  brought  the  Rdna  into  the  field,  in  his  defence.  But 
the  Rdjpiit  army  were  no  longer  directed  by  a  warrior 
like  Rdn^  Sdnga.  Rdna  Ruttonsi,  after  a  short  reign, 
had  yielded  the  sword  of  command  to  his  brother  Biker- 
majit.*  This  impolitic  prince,  having  disgusted  the 
chiefs,  who  formed  the  st;rength  of  his  armies,  could 
offer  but  an  imperfect  resistance  to  the  attack  of  Be- 
hdder;   who  now,  flushed  with   victory,   invaded   his 

A.H.939.     territories,  year  after  year.     In  the  summer  after  the 

3! "'  "  death  of  Sildh-ed-din,  following  up  his  success,  he  re- 
duced the  important  fortress  of  GAgrown,  and  sent  an 
army  to  besiege  Rantamb6r.  Though  compelled  to 
hasten  back  to  Diu,  to  check  the  encroachments  of  the 

A.H.  940.  Portuguese  on  his  coasts,  he  next  season  returned  to 
Malwa ;  marched  victorious  through  its  provinces ;  and, 
not  only  wrested  from  his  rival  the  conquests  made  by 
Rdna  Sdnga  in  that  kingdom,  but  even  advanced  into 

and  RAjpu-   the  Rdna's  hereditary  dominions,  and  besieged  him  in 

tina. 

*  The  period   of  the   death  of  neous.      As    Colonel    Tod    allows 

Ruttonsi;  and  accession  of  Bikerma-  Ruttonsi  a  reign  of  five  years,  and  aa 

jit,  is  not  well  known.     The  Musul-  he   ascended    the  masnad   in   a.  h. 

man  historians  do  not  fix  it ;  and  934,  his  death  may  be  placed  a.  h. 

the  chronology  of  the  Rajputs  them-  i)39. 
K*lve8  is  in  general  extremely  erro- 
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Cheitiir  itself.      We  have  seen,  that,  in  spite  of  the   chap.  n. 
march  of  the  Emperor  Humdyun,  as  far  as  Gudlidr,  to    ^'^'  ^^' 
his  assistance,  the  Rdna  was  compelled  ignominiously 
to  purchase,  at  a  high  price,  the  retreat  of  the  King  of 
Gujrdt. 

These  continued  successes  added  fuel  to  the  naturally  Hcfomwa 
ambitious  temper  of  Behdder.     He  and  HumAyun  had  against  hu- 
now  become  neighbours,   and  the  events  of  the  last  "^y"^ 
campaign  had  shown  that  they  must  inevitably  soon 
come  to  a  collision.     The  King  of  Gujrdt,  indignant 
that   his  prey  should  have  been  wrested  from   him, 
looked  round  for  means  to  occupy  and  injure  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  they  were  not  wanting. 

Many  Afghdn  Amirs,  and  other  refugees  from  Delhi 
and  the  eastern  provinces,  who  had  been  driven  into 
exile  by  the  successes  of  Baber,  had  fled  to  his  court 
for  shelter.  Sultan  Behdder,  who  had  himself  been  a 
fugitive  from  Gujrdt  at  the  time  of  Baber's  invasion, 
and  who  had  spent  some  time  in  exile  at  the  court  of 
Sultan  Ibrdhim  Lodi,  as  well  as  at  JuAnpur,  stood  in 
too  great  awe  of  the  late  Emperor  to  hazard  any  hostile 
proceedings  during  his  lifetime.  But  after  the  succes-  Joined  by 
sion  of  Humayun,  he  was  incessantly  urged  by  Tatdr  ^.^^nilodu 
Khan  Lodi,  and  other  fuo^itives  from  what  had  been  the  and  his  son 
Afghdn,  and  were  now  the  imperial,  dominions,  to  lend  Khan  Lodi, 
them  even  a  moderate  aid ;  as  they  boasted,  with  that, 
to  be  able,  if  not  to  exterminate  the  Chaghatai  invaders, 
at  least  to  drive  them  back  beyond  the  Indus.  We 
have  seen  that  Sultan  Ald-ed-din  Lodi,  the  father  of 
TAtdr  Khan,  the  uncle  of  the  late  Sultan  Ibrdhim,  and 
twice  an  unsuccessful  competitor  for  the  throne  of 
Delhi,  had  been  sent  by  Bdber  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
distant  fort  of  Kila-Zefer,  in  Badakhshdn*,  for  reasons 
unknown,  but  probably  for  the  crime  of  being  danger- 
ous  from  his  birth  and  his  pretensions.    Having  escaped 

•  Akbcrnama,  f.  37.  M?.  B.  f.  74. 
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k)k:  lY.  firom  custody,  by  the  assistance  of  some  Afghan  mer- 
chants,  he  found  his  way  in  disguise,  through  many 
perils,  across  the  Afghdn  country  and  Baluchistan,  to 
the  court  of  Gujrat.  Behdder,  who  had  long  resisted 
the  solicitations  of  the  exiles,  at  last,  prompted  by  what 
he  regarded  as  his  own  wrongs,  yielded  to  their  impor- 
tunity ;  and,  entering  into  their  views,  began  to  make 
preparations  for  an  attack  on  Humdjrun.  He  secretly 
employed  considerable  sums  in  drawing  off  the  adhe- 
rents of  his  rival,  and  received,  with  distinguished 
favour,  the  refugees  from  Agra,  who  flocked  to  his 
court. 
I  by  It  was  about   this   period  that   Muhammed   ZemSn 

d  z«i6ii  Mirza,  having  escaped  from  Biana,  arrived  in  his  camp*, 
««-        with  his  keeper,  Yddgar  Taghdi   Beg,  whom  he  had 
seduced  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight.    Behdder  Shah, 
situated  as  he  was,  and  indulging  the  plans  which  he 
did,  regarded  the  arrival  of  a  prince  of  his  rank  and 
talents  as  a  fortunate  occurrence,  and  warmly  entered 
into  his  animosities.    The  fugitive  confirmed  the  opinion 
given  by  Tatdr   Khan,   of  the   ease  with  which   the 
Emperor  might  be  expelled.     He  represented  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  army  as  relaxed  since  the  late  Emperor's 
death ;  the  troops,  as  giving  themselves  up  to  ease  and 
luxury;    the   nobles,  as   discontented;    and   both   the 
native  and  Afghdn  chiefs  and  officers,  as  only  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  revolt. 
m^Fun        These   proceedings   could   not  escape  the  notice  of 
"^T        Humdyun,  who  called  upon  Behdder  Shah  to  dismiss 
hout       Muhammed  Zeradn  Mirzaf,  and  the  other  rebels  and 

set  '  ' 


*  An  instance  of  Behader's  luxu- 
rious and  -ostentatious  magnificence 
is  mentioned  on  this  occasion.  When 
Muhammed  Zeman  reached  Be- 
h&der's  carap^  before  Cheitur,  he 
"wat  suffering  from  the  heat  of  the 
weather.  His  physicians  recom- 
mended Gul-kend  (candied  conserve 


of  roses)  to  allay  the  heat.  The 
Mirza  sent  to  ask  Behader  for  a 
small  quantity,  and  received  forth- 
with twenty  cart-loads.  The  King 
had  been  accustomed  to  have  a 
spirit  distiUed  from  it.  Tarikhe- 
Bedauni,  f.  129. 

t  No   mention  is  made  of  any 
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fugitives  from  the  imperial  dominions,  who  were  enter-   chap,  il 
tained  in  his  court.     This  the  King  of  Gujrdt  declined,    ^'"'  '^ 
on  the  general  ground  of  that  hospitality  which  all  a.  d.  i6S4, 
princes  are  accustomed  to  extend  to  the  distressed.     He 
adduced  the  precedent  of  Sultan  Ala-ed-din  himself,  Sultan 
Sekander  Lodi's  brother,  who,  as  well  as  several  other 
princes  of  the  blood,  in  circumstances  resembling  the 
present,  had  found  refuge  with  his  predecessor,  MozeflTer 
Shah,  without  giving  offence  to  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi. 

Humayun,  in  return,  maintained,  that  the  reception 
afforded  to  the  fugitive  enemies  of  his  government  was 
inconsistent  with  the  relations  of  amity  that  subsisted 
between  them,  and  must  lead  to  dangerous  conse- 
quences. He  denied  that  the  case  of  Ala-ed-din,  referred 
to,  had  any  similarity  to  the  present ;  he  reminded  the 
King,  with  something  of  a  menace,  that,  unwilling  as  the 
great  Taimiir  had  long  been  to  attack  Beyezid*  llderim, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  infidels  of  Europe, 
and  many  as  were  the  injuries  which  on  that  account 
he  long  bore,  yet  that  his  patience  was  finally  exhausted, 
when  that  monarch  refused  to  withdraw  his  protection 
from  Kara  Yiisef  Tiirkomdn,  and  Sultan  Ahmed  Jeldir, 
Taimur's  rebellious  subjects,  who  had  taken  refuge  with 
him.  That  the  consequences  were  sufficiently  well  * 
known.  And  he  insisted,  that  Behader  Shah  should 
either  deliver  up  Muhammed  Zeman  Mirza,  or  at  least 
expel  him  from  his  dominions.  Behdder  obstinately 
persisted  in  his  refusal. 

The  demonstration  which   Humdyun  made  on  the  rrepara- 
side  of  Gualiar,  during  the  siege  of  Cheitiir,  was  a  suf-  hostrntiw. 

* 

demand  to  deUrer  up  Sultan  Al&-ed-  the  throne  of  Delhi,  was  an  Afgh&a 

din  Lodi ;  either^  because   he  had  of  the  race  of  Lodi ;  th^  latter,  a 

not   then   arrived;  or,  as  is  more  Chaghatai   prince   of    the   race  of 

probable,  because  his  situation  was  Taimur,  who  had  been  long  in  the 

different  frora  that  of  Muhammed  imperial  service,  and  had  married  a 

Zeman,  and  did  not  in  the  same  sister  of  the  Emperor. 
dqp^ejuBtify  the  Emperor's  demand.  *  Called    Bigazet    by   our   his- 

The  former,  though  a  claimant  of  torians. 
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ooK  IV.  ficiently  intelligible  indication  of  what  he  would  have 
attempted,  had  the  internal  disorders,  which  occupied 
him  at  home,  admitted  of  his  marching  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  dominions.  Behader,  offended  at  the 
tone  of  his  rival's  remonstrances,  now  entered  heartily 
into  the  views  of  the  exiles,  and  lent  every  assistance 
in  his  power  to  the  claims  of  Sultan  Ald-ed-din  or  Alim 
Lodi,  who  once  more  put  forward  his  pretensions  to 
the  throne  of  Delhi.  Tdtdr  Khan,  Alim's  son,  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  his  father,  urged  the  King  to 
declare  for  him  openly ;  contending,  that  the  Emperor's 
army,  in  its  present  state,  would  not  dare  to  meet  that 
of  Gujrdt.  But  Behader  was  still  anxious  not  to  come 
prominently  forward ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  arranged, 
that  the  intended  attack  should  have  only  the  air  of  an 
unauthorised  irruption  of  the  Afghdn  refugees,  for  the 
recovery  of  their  former  empire ;  and  that  the  King 
himself  should  not  appear  to  take  any  share  in  it.  He 
privately,  however,  supplied  them  with  large  sums  of 
money,  to  enable  them  to  put  their  army  on  an  effective 
footing.  The  amount  stated,  probably  with  some  ex- 
aggeration, to  have  been  not  less  than  a  million  sterling*, 
was  sent  to  Rantb6r,  to  be  employed  by  TAtar  Khan. 
'Adventurers  and  exiles  flocked  to  his  standard,  from 
every  quarter ;  and  a  formidable  force  was  soon  ready 
to  take  the  field. 

An  extensive  plan  of  operations  was  formed,  and 
vigorously  acted  upon.  Sultan  Ald-ed-din  Lodi,  Tdtdr 
Khan's  father,  led  a  considerable  force  f  to  Kalinger, 


B.94], 
D.  1534- 


♦  Twenty  kr6r  of  old  Gujrat  gold 
coin,  which  Abulfazl  (Akbernaraa, 
f.  37.)  estimates  at  double  the 
currency  of  his  time,  or  forty  kroi  s. 
This,  if  reckoned  in  rupees,  would 
give  forty  millions  sterling,  which 
cannot  be  admitted.  If  reckoned 
in  dams,  the  current  mode  of 
Treasury  computation,  it  would 
amount  to  one  million  stcrhnp ;  if 


in  double  dams,  to  two  millions. 
Brigg8*s  Ferishta  calls  the  sum  three 
kriSrs  of  rupees,  or  about  three 
millions  sterling. 

f  I  have  been  sometimes  tempted 
to  believe  that  this  army  was  com- 
manded by  Ald-ed-diM  or  Alira  Khan 
Jilal  Khan  Jigat^  who,  we  have 
seen,  now  hold  Kaisen,  Bhflsa,  and 
Chande'ri.    Abulfazl,  however,  says 
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in  Bandelkand,  to  encourage  the  hostile  spirit  already  chap.  u. 
existing  in  that  quarter,  and  to  threaten,  or  in  case  of  ^'''''^'  ^^' 
success,  to  invade  Behar  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Operations 
BurhAn-el-mulk  Sistani,  \vith  a  body  of  Gujrdtis,  was  ^ea! 
directed  to  march  through  the  northern  Rdj  put  territory 
of  Nag6r,  to  make  a  feint  of  attacking  the  Penjdb ;  and 
thus  to  distract  attention,  and,  by  spreading  alarm,  to 
prevent  any  assistance  being  rendered  from  that  pro- 
vince. The  real  attack,  under  Tdtar  Khan,  was  to  be 
inade  in  the  line  of  Agra.  Meanwhile,  Behdder  Shah 
himself,  under  cover  of  these  different  forces,  proceeded 
with  the  army  of  Gujrdt,  as  if  uninterested  in  what  was 
going  on  around  him,  to  lay  siege  once  more  to  the 
Hdjput  capital,  Cheitiir,  where  he  would  be  at  hand  to 
assist  and  take  advantage  of  the  invasion,  should  it 
succeed.  Many  able  men  in  Behader's  council  blamed, 
we  are  told,  this  disjointed  plan  of  operations ;  giving 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  keep 
the  army  in  a  concentrated  state  ;  and  expressed  their 
apprehension  that  the  whole  proceedings  would  be 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  peace.  But  their  advice  was 
not  listened  to ;  the  King  having  persuaded  himself 
that,  since  the  Lodis  had  undoubted  pretensions  to  the 
throne  of  Delhi,  their  asserting  such  claims  would  be  * 
held  to  be  a  matter  of  their  own,  and  could  lead  to  no 
inferences  unfavourable  to  himself.  The  different 
armies  were  soon  put  in  motion.  Tatar  Khan,  who 
had  increased  his  troops  to  forty  thousand  horse, 
Afghans  and  others,  advanced  towards  Agra  *  ;  and, 
having  by  the  way  attacked  and  carried  Biana,  his 
plundering  parties  extended  their  ravages  to  the  very 
suburbs  of  the  capital. 

Humdyun,  on  receivinff  intelligence  of  these  trans-  Their  en- 
actions,  gave  up,  for  the  present,  his  expedition  against 

expressly,  that  it  was  Sultan  Ala-ed-      of  Sekander,  f.  139. 

din,  Tatar  Khan's  father  ;  and  the  *  Akbernama,  f.  37. ;  Tabakate 

T&rikhe  Bed^uni  calls  hini  the  son      Akberi,  f.  145. 
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k>ok:  iy.  Bengal  and  Behdr,  and  hastened  back  to  Agra.  Mean- 
^  1^4  while,  however,  he  ordered  his  brothers,  Hindal  and 
Askeri,  his  cousin,  Y^dgdr  NAsir  Mirza,  the  son  of 
his  late  uncle,  NAsir  Mirza,  and  Edsim  Husein  Sultan, 
Uzbek,  with  eighteen  thousand  horse,  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  check  the  invaders ;  rightly  judging,  that,  if 
their  grand  army  was  defeated,  the  others  could  do 
little  mischief.  When  the  approach  of  the  imperialists, 
inferior  as  they  were  in  number,  became  known,  the 
invading  troops  were  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and 
large  bodies  of  them  deserted  every  day  and  returned 
home;  insomuch  that,  in  a  short  time,  of  this  great 
army,  collected  with  so  much  parade  and  expence,  not 
more  than  three  thousand  *  horse  remained  with  TatAr 
Khan.  That  nobleman,  indignant  at  the  treachery 
of  his  mercenaries,  stung  with  shame  at  the  result  of 
his  high  promises,  and  defeated  in  his  long-cherished 
schemes  of  ambition,  when  they  seemed  on  the  very  eve 
of  being  accomplished,  hesitated  for  some  time  whether 
he  should  fight  or  retreat.  Impelled,  however,  by 
indignation  and  despair,  he  came  to  a  conflict  with  the 
enemy  at  MandrAel,  where  the  brave  followers  who  still 
adhered  to  him  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
himself  and  three  hundred  of  his  officers  slain.  Biana 
was  soon  recovered,  without  a  blow ;  and  the  other  two 
invading  armies,  on  hearing  of  these  calamitous  events, 
retreated  into  the  territories  of  GujrAt.f 
umiyun  Eager  as  Humdyun  was  to  repress  the  disorders  that 
wwa.  were  arising  in  his  dominions  on  the  Ganges,  and  in 
Behar,  he  saw  clearly  that  he  could  not  with  safety 
leave  behind  him  a  victorious  prince  so  formidable  as 
Behdder  Shah,  who  had  shown  the  worst  dispositions, 
and  whose  dominions  now  approached  so  near  to  his 
capital.  It  was  evident  that,  should  he  proceed  to 
Bengal,  and  should  Behdder,  after  reducing  Cheitiir, 

*  Ferishta  says,  ten  thousand.  rishta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74. 

t  Akbern^ma,    f.  87,  38. ;    Fe- 
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avail  himself  of  his  absence  to  occupy  Agra,  the  com-  chap,  a 
munication  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  ^^"'  ^^' 
of  the  imperial  dominions  would  be  cut  off,  and  himself 
and  his  army  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  totally  de- 
stroyed. He  determined,  therefore,  at  once  to  attack 
his  enemy  in  the  centre  of  his  power ;  and,  in  the  middle 
of  November,  a.  d.  1534*,  set  out  for  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign. Marching  in  the  direction  of  Malwa,  he  soon 
arrived  near  the  strong  fort  of  Eaisen,  on  the  Betwa. 
The  governor  sent  a  deputation  to  meet  him,  and,  in 
the  Asiatic  style,  to  represent  that  he  and  the  fortress 
were  his  Majesty's.  Humdyun  did  not  lose  time  in  en- 
deavouring to  reduce  the  place;  but,  accepting  the 
prc^red  submission,  such  as  it  was,  pushed  forward, 
and  was  soon  encamped  at  Sarangpiir,  an  important  town 
on  the  Kali-Sind,  in  the  very  heart  of  Malwa. 

This  rapid  advance  disconcerted  Behdder  Shah,  who  Beh^der 
was  still  busily,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  employed  in  chcltar. 
the  siege  of  Cheitiir.  He  saw  the  thin  mask,  with  which 
he  had  sought  to  cover  his  hostile  intentions,  rudely 
torn  away  ;  and  an  offended  enemy  in  the  centre  of  his 
dominions.  His  most  experienced  councillors  differed 
as  to  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued.  Some  advised 
him  at  once  to  abandon  the  siege,  which  could  be  re- 
sumed at  any  time,  and  march  to  repel  the  invading 
army.  On  the  other  hand,  Sadr  Khan,  the  most  eminent 
man  of  his  court,  and  equally  distinguished  for  his  rank 
and  for  his  political  and  military  talents,  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  He  urged,  that  Cheitiir  was  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  and  must  soon  fall ;  that,  to  quit  the 
siege  now,  was  not  only  to  lose  all  the  labour  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  it,  but  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
their  arms ;  that  besides,  the  Emperor,  sensible  of  the 

*  ▲.  B.  941>  beginning   of  Je-  p&ign   against   the   Purebisj  or   of 

m^  I.    (a.  d.   Nov.   1534).      It  marching  from  Agra.     Akbernama, 

aeema  not  very  clear  whether  this  MS.  B.  f.  73.  and  5  r. 
ia  the  date  of  his  giving  up  his  cam- 
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BOOK  IT.  odium  which  would  attend  such  an  interference,  would 
"~^    not  attempt   directly  to  interrupt  the  operations  of 
Musulmans,   engaged  in  a  holy  war  against   infidels. 
This  opinion  prevailed  ;  the  operations  of  the  siege  were 
pushed  on  with  redoubled  fury  ;  the  defences  were  bat- 
ttormand    tcred  by  the  cannon  of  Riimi  Khan,  a  Turkish  engineer, 
hatpLe.    ^'^^  ^^  assisted  by  Portuguese  and  other  European 
artillerymen ;  and  finally,  a  mine  was  sprung,  which 
left  a  broad  and  accessible  bi'each.     A  storm  followed, 
L.n.941.     on  the   8th  of  March,  a.  d.  1535,  when  the  fort  was 
^^"fg.^;   carried  by  assault,  in  spite  of  every  eflbrt  made  by  the 
iiarch  8.     couragc  and  despair  of  the  Rdjpiits.     The  garrison,  see- 
ing that  all  hope  was  gone,  proceeded  to  put  to  death 
their  wives  and  women,  who,  on  their  part,  voluntarily 
presented  their  bosoms  to  the  sword,  or  rushed  into  the 
blazing  pyre,  to  avoid  the  defilements  of  slavery,  and 
to  maintain  untarnished   the   honour  of  their  tribe.* 
The   remaining    Rajputs,  then,  clothing  themselves  in 
their   yellow- died   garments,    the   well-known    sign    of 
despair  and  death,  sallied  out  to  meet  their  assailants, 
and  were  cut  off^  to  a  man.    The  victors,  on  entering  the 
city,  found  only  a  heap  of  ruins  and  a  lifeless  solitude. 
The  booty,  which  was  great,  was  divided  among  the 
victorious  troops, 
rhe  armies        Bcliddcr  Shall  had  now  nothing  to  detain  him  from 
™/yunand   marchiug  to  chastise  the  invader  of  his  dominions.     To 
jebider      accouut  for  the  inaction  of  Humdyun,  at  this  important 
ffaiidsur.     crisis,  we  are  told,  that,  on  reaching  Sarangpiir,  and 
being  informed   that  it  was  the  opinion  of  BehAder's 
councillors  that,  as  a  faithful  believer,  he  would  not 
attack  a  prince  engaged  in  a  holy  war,  he  declared  that 
they  only  did   him  justice;   and  immediately  ceased 

•  Akbcrnama^    as    above ;    Ta-  who    perished    in    this    johSr,    at 

hakate  Akberi,  fF.  1^5,  146.;  Tod*8  thirteen  thousand;  the  loss  of  the 

Eigasthan,    vol.  i.   pp.   31 1^    312.  Rajputs,  in  the  siege  and  storm,  at 

From  native  authorities.   Col.  Tod  thirty -two  thousand,  the  flower  of 

estimates    the   number   of  women,  their  tribe. 
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from  all  oOTensive  operations.  There  was  now,  however,  chap.  il 
an  end  of  this  point  of  honour.  On  hearing  of  the  fall  ^'^''  ^^' 
of  the  RAjpAt  capital,  Humdyun  left  Ujein,  where  he 
then  was,  and  moved  to  the  northward ;  while  BehAder 
Shah,  marching  to  meet  him,  the  two  armies  soon  came 
in  sight  of  each  other,  on  the  banks  of  a  large  tank,  near 
the  town  of  Mandsiir.* 

The  tents  of  the  army  of  Gujrdt  were  not  all  pitched.  The  latter 
and  the  army  itself  had  not  yet  come  to  its  ground,  when  [S^mWm. 
its  advanced  pickets  were  attacked  and  driven  in  upon 
their  centre  with  some  slaughter,  by  a  body  of  the  im- 
perial horse.  This  little  incident  had  an  effect  on  the 
spirits  of  the  troops  on  both  sides.  Tdj  Khan  and  Sadr 
Khan,  two  of  Behdder's  most  distinguished  officers, 
strongly  urged  him,  while  his  troops  were  still  flushed 
with  their  success  at  Cheitiir,  and  before  they  had  tried 
the  discipline  and  vigour  of  the  Tiirki  warriors,  to  lead 
his  men  at  once  to  battle,  in  which  they  would  assuredly 
exert  themselves  gallantly.  Riimi  Khan,  however, 
who  commanded  the  artillery,  and  who  had  much  in- 
fluence with  the  king  f ,  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He 
had  with  him  about  three  hundred  Turkish  artillerymen, 
besides  eighty  Portuguese  and  Franks  commanded  by  a 
native  Portuguese,  named  San  Jago,  who  had  received 
the  title  of  Feringi  Khan.  Riimi  Khan  was  an  Ottoman 
Turk,  who  had  been  honoured  with  the  title  of  Khodd- 
wend  Khan.  He  had  learned  his  art  in  the  Turkish 
service,  which,  about  this  period,  was  distinguished  for 
superiority  in  the  management  of  heavy  artillery.     The 


•  Akberntoa^  f.  38.;  Tabak. 
Akberi,  ff.  146.  395.  Jouher,  (in 
the  original)  chap.  ii.  says,  that  Uie 
imperial  army  halted  near  T^war 
(or  Tilur,  or  Tisur) ;  that  Behdder, 
after  taking  Cheitur,  had  directed 
his  march  for  Gajrat,  but  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  Emperor^  near  Mori, 
a  town  dependent  on  Burhdnpur. 
Jouher  does  not  appear  to  give  a 
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very  distinct  account  of  any  cam- 
paign before  that  of  Bengal ;  though, 
as  he  tells  Kamran  Mirza,  in  Rimzi&n, 
A.  H.  9^0,  that  he  had  been  nineteen 
years  in  the  Emperor's  service,  he 
was  probably  with  him  at  this  time. 
The  Tabak&t  calls  the  place  Sirsur. 
f  Lafitau,  Hist,  des  D^couvertes 
des  Portugais,  vol.  i.  p.  209.  4to. 
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ooK  IV.  trade  of  the  sea*coast,  and  the  capture  of  several  Por- 
.TTiMf .  tuguese  ships,  had  furnished  the  king  with  an  excellent 
train,  which  Rdmi  Khan  pronounced  to  be  second  only 
to  that  of  the  '^  Eaisar  of  Riim."    He  said,  that  it  would 
be  foolish  to  throw  away  their  superiority,  by  renounc- 
ing the  use  of  the  force  in  which  they  most  excelled ; 
that  it  would  be  better  to  cover  themselves  by  trenches 
on  all  sides;  to  strengthen  their  lines  by  their  cars, 
waggons  and  carriages,  and  to  plant  their  guns  so  as  to 
make  their  position  impregnable  to  the  enemy  ;  that  the 
Moghuls,  as  they  called  the  imperialists,  with  their  usual 
daring  and  impetuosity,  would  soon  be  seen  to  gallop 
up  to  the  lines,  within  range  of  their  shot,  when  they 
would  be  swept  off  in  crowds;  that,  when  they  saw 
themselves  unable  to  make  any  impression  and  begin- 
ning  to  suffer  from  scarcity,  they  must,  in  the  end,  be 
compelled  to  retreat ;  that,  then  was  the  time  for  the 
royal  horse  to  follow,  and  cut  them  off  in  detail,  in  their 
long  retreat,  when  exhausted  and  broken  as  they  would 
be.     Riimi  Khan's  success  at  Cheitiir,  and  previously  at 
Kaisen,  under  circumstances  very  different  frcon  the 
present,  gave  perhaps  an  undue  weight  to  his  opinion ; 
which  prevailed,  and   was  acted  upbn.     For  a   time, 
skirmishes  daily  ensued,  in  which  the  invaders,  from 
the  quality  of  their  troops,  had  uniformly  the  advan- 
tage ;  when,  however,  they  followed  the  flying  foe  close 
to  the  trenches,  they  were  soon  made  aware  of  the  risk ; 
and,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  ceased  to  approach 
them.  * 
Bomedis.       ^hc  fortified  camp  of  Behdder  was,  indeed,  unassail- 
irtened.    able ;  but  it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  his  prison. 
The  Chaghatdi  army  had  all  the  advantage  of  daring 
and  activity.     They  soon  taught  their  enemies  to  dread 
them,  and  showed  a  decided  superiority,  not  only  in 
discipline  and  in  close  combat,   but  in  more  distant 

•  Tabak.  Akbcri,  ff.  S95,  S96. 
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fighting,  from  the  use  of  the  bow.  The  Gujrdtis,  whose  chap.  ii. 
defensive  armour  could  not  resist  their  powerful  arrows,  ^'"'  ^^' 
after  some  experience  of  their  energy  and  skill,  did 
not  willingly  meet  them  in  the  field,  and  became  dis- 
pirited ;  while  the  ardour  and  enterprise  of  their  in- 
vaders daily  increased.*  At  this  crisis  Behdder  was 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Sultan  Alim,  of  Ealpi, 
with  the  troops  of  Raisen  and  Chdnd^ri. 

While  the  armies  thus  lay  facing  each  other,  it  The « com- 
happened  one  night  that  some  young  officers,  who  had  Fricndg.- 
met  at  a  drinking  party  in  the  Emperor's  camp,  having 
indulged  in  liberal  libations,  began  to  vaunt  their 
prowess,  and  to  exalt  themselves,  as  nowise  inferior  to 
the  heroes  of  former  days.  Warmed  with  their  own 
boasting,  and  with  the  effects  of  the  wine,  they  armed, 
mounted,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  their 
soberer  comrades  to  prevent  them,  sallied  forth,  to  the 
number  of  about  two  hundred,  to  have  a  dash  at  the 
enemy,  and  rode  right  for  the  hostile  camp.  When 
they  had  nearly  reached  it,  they  chanced  to  fall  in  with 
a  division,  under  one  of  the  Gujrdti  generals,  who, 
on  seeing  them  approach,  drew  up  his  men,  about  four 
thousand  in  number,  to  receive  them.  The  young 
enthusiasts,  not  deterred  by  this  disparity  of  force, 
charged  in  amongst  them  without  hesitation.  The 
Gujrdtis,  astonished  as  they  were,  nevertheless  at  first 
stood  their  ground,  and  a  short  but  sharp  conflict 
ensued;  but,  being  confounded  and  daunted  by  the 
unusual  energy  of  the  assailants,  and  numbers  of  them 
falling,  they  finally  gave  way,  and  fled  back  to  their 
camp  in  confusion.  In  Humdyun's  army  this  "  Com- 
bat  of  Friends,"  as  it  was  called,  was  loudly  celebrated, 
and  an  official  report  f  published,  in  a  lofty  strain,  to 
make  it  generally  known;  while,  in  the  camp  of  Be- 
hdder,  it  spread  equal  dismay,  so  that  afterwards  few 

•  Tabak.  Akberi,  f.  396.  t  Kiirnama. 
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)0K  IV.  of  his  troops  willingly  ventured  beyond  the  protection 
~^5^  of  their  field  works  and  batteries.     On  one  occasion, 
&w£i  I.    indeed,  on  the  day  of  the  rejoicings  for  the  close  of 
^^*'      the   Kdmzdn,   Muhammed   Zemdn  Mirza»   anxious  to 
distinguish  himself  among  his  new  allies,   advanced 
out  of  the  trenches  with  about  five  or  six  hundred 
men,  as  if  to  challenge  a  combat,  and  was  met  by  a 
party   from   the   opposite   side.     His    followers,    after 
shooting  a  few  arrows,  retreated,  and  contrived  to  draw 
their  pursuers  within  the  range  of  the  artillery,  which 
poured  in  its  fire  upon  them  with  terrible  effect. 
ttnm  To  act  upon  a  plan  of  operations  altogether  defensive 

•*tc»ilip.  and  passive,  in  an  entrenched  camp,  is  always  dan- 
gerous, but,  above  all,  in  an  open  country.  It  places 
every  advantage  of  daring  and  enterprise  in  the  hands 
of  an  active  enemy,  and  seldom  fails  to  terminate  in  the 
discouragement  of  the  troops  who  are  placed  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  in  their  being  cut  off  from  all  their  resources. 
The  Chaghat&i  Tiirks,  having  established  their  ascen- 
dency in  the  field,  and  not  choosing  to  shatter  their 
force  by  throwing  themselves  on  the  lowering  barri- 
cades  of  the  enemy,  scoured  the  country  on  every  side, 
cut  off  all  foraging  parties,  intercepted  all  supplies  of 
grain,  provisions,  and  stores,  and  nearly  succeeded  in 
blocking  up  the  Gujrdtis  in  their  position,  which  was 
thus  impregnable  to  no  purpose.  All  the  grain  and 
provender  in  the  neighbourhood  was  exhausted,  and 
the  Gujrdti  troops  did  not  venture  out  to  bring  them 
from  a  distance.  Scarcity  was  soon  followed  by  famine. 
They  were  glad  to  subsist  on  horse-flesh,  and  on  the 
vilest  foods.  Multitudes  of  men,  as  well  as  horses  and 
camels,  perished  from  hunger* ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
army  of  BehAder  found  themselves  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  in  which,   rather  more  than  two  centuries 

*  Joaher  says,   that  grain    sold      was  not  to  be  had  even  at  that  price, 
for  four  and  five  rupees  the  sfr,  and 
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later,  the  Mahrattas  were  placed  previous  to  the  famous  chap.  ii. 
battle  of  Panipdt.  !!!!l^- 

Extreme  as  the  distress  of  the  Gujrdtis  had  now  jFiightof 
become,  it  was  not  easy  to  adopt  any  new  plan  of  *nj  ^^^p- 
operations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  being  announced  tionofhis 
to  the  Emperor  that  a  fortunate  day  was  at  hand,  he 
resolved  to  attempt  a  general  assault.  But  the  misery 
of  the  enemy  had  already  reached  its  height.  Behdder, 
in  despair  of  being  able,  by  any  active  exertion  of  his 
dispirited  troops,  to  extricate  himself  from  his  un- 
happy situation,  resolved  to  break  up  his  camp,  and  to 
consult  his  safety  by  flight.  On  the  24th  and  25th  of  Sunday. 
April,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  Miran  Muhammed  aphi  24-6. 
Khan,  prince  of  Eandesh,  and  afterwards  for  a  short 
time  King  of  Gujrat*,  Malu  Khan,  then  governor,  and 
afterwards  King  of  Malwa,  under  the  title  of  Kdder 
Shah,  and  three  or  four  other  confidential  friends,  in 
the  last  watch  of  the  night,  making  his  way  through 
a  rent  in  the  royal  tent,  he  left  the  camp  unnoticed ; 
and,  first  taking  the  road  to  Agra,  to  elude  observation, 
soon  after  turned  round  towards  Mdndu.  Sadr  Khan, 
and  Imdd-ul-mulk  Khaseh-khail,  with  twenty  thousand 
cavalry,  set  out  at  the  same  time  for  that  place  by 
the  direct  road,  while  Muhammed  Zeman  Mirza,  with 
another  body  of  men,  took  the  road  of  Lahiir,  to 
attempt  to  excite  revolt  in  that  quarter.  The  heavy 
artillery,  having  been  loaded  and  crammed  with  powder, 
were  burst. 

Humdyun,  who  had  intended  early  next  morning  to 
make  his  attack,  hearing  a  continued  noise,  accom- 
panied with  an  occasional  discharge  as  of  great  guns 
in  the  enemy's  lines  during  the  night,  and  ignorant  of 
the  cause,  thought  it  probable  that  a  general  attack 
upon  his  camp  was  intended.     He  stood,  with  a  body 

*  BriggB's  Ferishta,  vol.  iv.  pp.      Mob&rek  Khan.  (Did  he  afterwards 
127,  128.  The  same  author,  yoLii.      assume  that  name?) 
p.  76*>  calls  the  ruler  of  Kandesh, 
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OK  IT.  of  thirty  thousand  cavalry,  mounted  and  in  arms, 
ready  for  battle.  All  night  long  the  alarm,  confusion, 
shouting,  and  uproar  in  the  Gujrdti  camp,  mixed  with 
discharge  of  artillery,  continued.  When  at  length  the 
departure  of  the  King  became  known  to  his  army,  it 
immediately  broke  up  and  dispersed ;  but  it  was  only 
in  the  course  of  the  first  morning  watch  that  the 
Emperor  learned  the  real  state  of  things,  accompanied 
with  the  information  that  Beh^der  Shah  had  dis* 
appeared.  Upon  this  the  imperial  army  burst  into  the 
deserted  camp,  and  a  general  pillage  ensued.  Property 
of  every  description,  baggage,  horses,  and  elephants, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers.  Many,  of  all  ranks, 
were  made  prisoners.  Humdyun,  pursuing  his  advan- 
tage, not  only  dispatched  a  large  force,  under  Yddgdr 
N^ir  Mirza,  to  follow  the  flying  enemy,  but  himself 
set  out  soon  after  with  a  body  of  horse,  and  hotly 
urged  the  pursuit.  The  Gujrdti  cavalry,  under  Sadr 
Khan  and  Imdd-ul-mulk,  seem  to  have  made  good 
their  retreat,  bravely  fighting  and  closely  followed  by 
the  Emperor,  with  three  or  four  thousand  horse,  all 
the  way  to  the  very  gates  of  Mdndu,  which  they 
succeeded  in  entering,  though  not  without  great  loss. 
Behdder  Shah,  by  taking  bye-roads,  and  passing  through 
a  wild  and  unfrequented  country,  also  reached  MAndu.* 


*  Akbernama,  f.  38.;  Tabak. 
Akb.  ff.  146.  395,  S96. ;  Perish  ta, 
vol.  ii.  p.  76.;  voL  iv.  p.  12?.; 
Kh&fi  Khan,  &c.  There  are  some 
differences  among  historians  regard- 
ing the  flight  of  Behader.  Ferishta, 
ii.  76.  says,  that  Sadr  Jehdn  Khan 
was  one  of  the^t^e  who  accompanied 
him.  The  Tabakdte  Akberi  also 
says,  that  he  was  attended  by  five 
Amirs  of  note.  The  Muntekhib- 
ul-Towdrikh  (ap.  Briggs,  iv.p.  128. 
note)  says,  that  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  guard  of  an  hundred  officers. 
Khafi  I(han  makes  him  attended, 


in  his  retreat,  by  Sadr  Khan  and 
four  thousand  horse ;  and,  after  the 
surrender  of  Mdndu,  introduces  Hu- 
mayun  complimenting  Sadr  Khan 
upon  the  gidlantry  with  which,  in 
the  flight,  he  had  twice  extricated 
his  sovereign  from  his  pursuers,  by 
his  personal  exertions;  on  one  of 
which  occasions,  Humdyun  himself 
had  nearly  engaged  the  King  hand 
to  hand.  Ferishta,  too,  alludes  to 
the  same  circumstance,  vol.  ii.  p.  77* 
I'his  supposes  that  Behdder,  after 
leaving  the  camp,  joined  Sadr  Khan's 
force,  which  is  probable.     The  Ak- 
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The  place  was  closely  invested  by  the  Emperor,  who  coap.  it. 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  adjoining  village  of  ^f^^; 
NAlcha.*  invwt- 

Among  the  numbers  who  entered  the  imperial  ser-  Mtodu. 
vice  after  the  victory  of  Mandsfir,  one  of  the  first  was  ^*^r**^" 
Riimi  Khan,  who,  probably  on  no  better  grounds  than  Khan. 
the  want  of  success  that  had  attended  his  advice,  was 
accused  of  having  betrayed  his  master,   in  the  late 
operations,  by  a  secret  understanding  with  the  enemy. 
AccordiHg  to  one  account,  Behdder,  before  setting  out 
from  Mdndstir,  ordered  one  of  his  officers  to  put  him 
to  death ;  but  the  man,  who  had  formerly  received  some 
favours  from  the  Khan,  gave  him  private  notice  of  his 
danger,  so  that  he  escaped  to  the  hostile  camp,  where 
he  was  well  received,  and  immediately  employed.f 

Mdndu,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Malwa,  is  a  place  Detcription 
of  great  strength.  "  The  site  of  Mdndu,"  says  Sir  ^^f^^ 
John  Malcolm,  "  was  very  inviting.  The  space  chosen 
by  Hosheng  Shah  for  his  fiiture  capital  is  thirty-seven 
miles  in  circumference.  It  extends  along  the  crest 
of  the  Vindhya  range  about  eight  miles,  and  is  parted 
from  the  table-land  of  Malwa,  with  which  it  is  upon 
a  level,  by  an  abrupt  and  rugged  valley  of  unequal 
depth,  but  nowhere  less  than  two  hundred  feet,  and 
generally  from  three  to  four  hundred  yards  in  breadth. 

On  the  brink  of  this  valley  " "  and  on  the  summit 

of  the  ridge  of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  which  form 
the  southern  face  of  Mdndu,  a  wall  of  considerable 
height  was  built,  which,  added  to  the  natural  strength 
of  the  ground,  made  it  unassailable  by  any  but  a 
regular  attack.  | 

After  Behdder  Shah  had  been  a  few  days  in  the  orertum 
place,  he  proposed  a  conference,  ofiering,  as  the  basis 
of  a  treaty,   to  give  up  Mdndu,  with  all  its  depen- 

bernima   and   Tabakdt  are   chiefly  f  Lafitau,  Hist&c.  roLi.  p.  212. 

followed  in  the  text  X  Malcolm's  Central  India^  vol.  i. 

♦  Kh^  Khan,  MS.  A.  f.  43.  p.  29. 
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BooKiv.  dencies, — that  is,  the  kingdom  of  Malwa, — reserving 
to  himself  Gujrdt  and  Cheittir.  The  proposal  was 
accepted ;  and  Sadr  Khan,  on  the  part  of  Behdder,  and 
Mouldna  Muhammed  Bergholi,  on  the  part  of  Humdyun, 
accordingly  met*,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  the  defi- 
nitive articles.  Meanwhile,  the  garrison  being  thrown 
off  their  guard,  relaxed  in  their  watchfulness.  Late 
at  night,  about  two  hundred  of  the  imperial  troops, 
taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  applied  scaling- 
ladders  to  a  remote  part  of  the  walls,  which  they 
mounted.  Having  assisted  their  comrades  by  ropes  to 
gain  the  top  of  the  works,  they  next  let  themselves 
down  into  the  town,  and  took  possession  of  the  nearest 
gate,  which  they  opened  to  their  countrymen,  who 
rushed  in  in  considerable  numbers. 

No  sooner  did  the  news  of  this  irruption  reach  Milu 
Khan,  who  had  charge  of  the  works  f ,  than,  mounting 
the  first  horse  he  could  find,  he  galloped  off  to  give  the 
alarm  to  Behdder  Shah,  then  fast  asleep.  The  King, 
starting  up  at  the  sound  of  Milu  Khan's  voice,  between 
sleepitig  and  waking,  took  to  flight,  with  only  two  or 
three  attendants.  As  he  proceeded  through  the  town, 
he  was  joined  by  Bhopat  Rai,  the  son  of  the  late  Sil- 
hddi,  and  one  of  the  leading  chieftains  of  Malwa,  who 
overtook  him,  with  about  twenty  horse.  They  had 
reached  the  Esplanade  gate  J,  which  seems  to  have  led 
into  the  citadel,  when  they  met  about  two  hundred  of 
Humayun's  cavalry.  Behdder  Shah,  without  hesitation, 
bravely  charged  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  his  little  party.  He  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  ;  and,  accompanied  by  Milu  Khan  and  one  other 
attendant,  entered  the  fort  of  Songar,  the  citadel  of 


BehAder 
cicapesto 


•  The  conferences  were  held  at 
a  place  called  Nili  SabU  (the  blue 
road). 

t  It  is  not  perfectly  clear  what 
character  Milu  Khan  bore,  in  the 
court  of  Bebdder.    He  is  sometimes 


called  governor  of  Malwa ;  but  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
nominally  prince  or  Wali  of  Malwa, 
under  the  overbearing  protection  of 
Behdder. 

X  Derwazeh,  Sire  Mcidan. 
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Mandu.  He  did  not  venture,  however,  to  prolong  his  chap.  ii. 
stay  there.  Having  had  his  horses,  with  much  difficulty,  ^'"'  "' 
hoisted  by  ropes  over  the  wall,  during  the  night,  and 
himself  descending  the  precipice  that  surrounds  it,  he 
finally,  with  excessive  toil  and  danger,  gained  the 
high  road  to  Gujrat.  An  Uzbek,  formerly  in  his  ser- 
vice, who  had  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  was  stationed 
near  the  fort,  recognised  him  in  his  flight  * ;  and  in- 
formed the  officer  in  command  that  he  had  certainly  seen 
the  King;  but  this  information  was  not  believed,  or 
acted  upon;  so  that  Behdder  was  not  pursued;  and, 
before  he  reached  the  fort  of  Champanir,  about  fifteen 
hundred  men  had  joined  him. 

The  escalade  of  Mdndu  by  HumAyun's  troops  being  M^ndu 
wholly  unexpected  on  both  sides,  no  inteUigence  of  it  ft^^'^^JS. 
reached  the  Emperor  at  Nalcha  that  night,  nor  till  near  p«riau»t». 
eight  o'clock  next  morning.  When  informed  of  what 
was  going  forward,  he  flew  to  the  Delhi  gatef,  by 
which  he  entered.  Here  he  found  the  combat  still 
maintained,  in  the  streets  ;  and  Sadr  Ehan,  though 
wounded,  gallantly  keeping  his  ground  near  the  gate 
of  his  house.  In  this  obstinate  defence  he  persisted, 
till  some  of  his  officers,  seeing  the  hopeless  nature  of 
his  resistance,  seized  the  reins  of  his  horse  and  led  him 
away  to  S6ngar,  into  which  many  of  the  troops  that 
had  escaped  from  Mdndu  also  threw  themselves.  For 
three  whole  days,  the  victorious  army  was  incessantly 
employed  in  plundering  the  houses  of  this  fine  town, 
before  a  stop  was  put  to  their  rapacity. 

The  Emperor,  eager  to  pursue  his  flying  enemy,  in-  Humayun 

supreme  In 
Malwa. 
*  Jouher  says,  that  he  escaped      more  probability,  afHrms   that  the 

through  the  trenches  of  Hindu  Beg,  Uzbek  made  his  report  to  his  su- 

by  his  connivance.     But,  as  Hindu  perior,  Kasim  Husein  Khan,  who 

B^  afterwards  quarrelled  with  Bi-  who  was  himself  an  Uzbek,  and  who 

ram    Khan  and  his  party,  the  oc-  commanded  in  that  quarter. 

casional  charges  made  against  him,  t  The  gate  by  which   Behader 

by  their   adherents,  are    to  be  re-  entered  was  the  Choli-Mheisur  gate. 

ceived  with  caution.   Abulfazl,  with 
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BOOK  IV.  vited  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  to  surrender.  Sadr 
Khan  and  Alim  Khan  *  of  Ealpi  were  the  principal 
officers  in  the  place ;  and,  from  necessity,  entered  into 
a  negotiation.  After  some  delay,  arising  chiefly  from 
apprehension  of  the  Emperor's  resentment,  a  capitula- 
tion was  concluded,  and  the  fort  surrendered,  on  condi- 
tion of  quarter  to  the  garrison.  Sadr  Khan  was  re- 
ceived with  much  courtesy,  applauded  for  his  fidelity 
to  his  sovereign  in  his  reverse  of  fortune,  and  for  his 
distinguished  gallantry,  and  honoured  with  the  Em- 
peror's friendship ;  while  Alim  Ehan  was  treated  with 
great  severity,  being  mutilated,  by  having  his  foot  cut 
ofl^,  as  a  deserter  from  the  imperial  service.  The  reduc- 
tion of  Mdndu  put  Humdyun  in  possession  of  the  whole 
open  country  of  Malwa,  which  he  thus  in  some  measure 
conquered,  by  a  single  blow. 


^  There  were  two  Alim  Khans, 
Alim  Khan  Lodi,  the  brother  of 
Sultan  Sekander  Lodi^  and  Alim 
Khan  Jigat  of  Kalpi,  apparently  the 
son  of  JiUd  Khan^  the  brother  and 
rival  of  Sultan  Ibr^fm  Lodi.  The 
person  taken  in  Mdndu,  I  suppose 
to  have  been  the  latter.  Yet  there 
is  considerable  uncertainty.  Abul- 
fazl,  in  Akberndma,  ff.  3S,  39-,  and 
the  Tabak&te  Akberi,  ff.  146.  396., 
call  this  person  Sultan  Alim  Khan. 
The  Tirikhe  Bed&uni,  f.  140.,  calls 
him  Sultan  Alim  Khan  Lodi.  The 
Mir&t-e  Ahmedi  says  expressly,  that 
he  was  the  brother  of  Sultan  Se- 
kander Lodi,  who  had  been  driven 


from  Kalpi  by  Humdyun,  and,  ac- 
companied by  twelve  thousand  horsey 
souj^t  an  asylum  with  Saltan  Be- 
hiider.  The  greatness  of  the  jigir 
bestowed  on  him  proves  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  no  small  note. 

The  expressions  used  in  de- 
scribing his  punishment  are  pai 
kirdA  riha  and  pai  buridend,  Fe- 
rishta  tells  us,  that  he  suffered  capi. 
tally,  voL  iv.  p.  128. 

We  afterwards  find  a  Sultan  Alim 
Khan,  commanding  the  Gigrdti  lefl^ 
at  the  battle  of  Mahmud&b&d  ;  and 
in  possession  of  the  j^ir  of  Dan- 
duka. 
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SECTION   III. 

CONQUEST  OF  GUJBJLt  BY  HUmItUN. 

HUMXtITN  ADYANOES  to  QVJbIt. —  BEHIdER  fuss  TO  Din.  —  NIQHT 
ATTACK  ON  THE  IHPEBIAL  CAMP.  —  HUmItUN  GIVES  OYER  CAMBAT 
TO  PILLAGE. —  DESCRIPTION  OF  CHAMPANflU  —  IT  IS  CAPTURED  BT 
ESCALADE. — THE  QOYERNOR,  EKHTiIr  KHAN. — MASSACRE  OF  THE 
GABSISON  —  AND  IMMENSE  BOOTT.  —  INDOLENCE  AND  BEYELS  OF 
HUmItUN  —  AND  THEIR  CONSEQUENCES.  —  DEMONSTRATION  IN 
HUmItUN'S  FAYOUB  FROM  SIND.  —  SHAH  HASAN  ADVANCES  TO- 
WARDS PATAN  AND  MAHMI^dIbId.  —  HE  RETREATS.  —  BEHIdER 
SHAH  AT  DIU.  —  NEGOTIATES  WITH  THE  PORTUGUESE. — ANARCHY 
IN  GUJrXt.  —  BEHIdBR  deputes  Im1d-UL-M1}lK  to  collect  THE 
REVKWUES.  —  RAPID  INCREASE  OF  ImId's  FORCE.  —  HUmItUN 
MARCHES  AGAINST  HIM.  —  HIS  ADVANCED  GUARD  SURPRISED.  —  HE 
DEFEATS  ImId.  —  HUmItUN  AT  AHMEdIbId. — ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  GUJrIt.  —  ADVICE  OF  HINDT}  BEG.  — 
ALARMING  INTELLIGENCE  FROM  AGRA  —  AND  FROM  MALWA  — 
HUmItUN  RETURNS  TO  m/ndU. — TRANQUHXIZATION  OF  MALWA. 

Thb  destruction  of  the  combined  armies  of  Gujrdt  and  chap,  n, 
Malwa,  in  the  trenches  of  Mandsiir;  the  possession  of    '^^ 
Mdndu;  and  the  disappearance  of  every  armed  force  h^*^' 
that  could  oppose  him  in  Malwa,  encouraged  Humdyun  Kts  out  for 
to  pursue  his  success,  and  to  follow  Behader  Shah  into  ^^^^ 
his  own  country.     Only  three  days  after  the  fall  of  the 
citadel,  the  Emperor,    with    ten    thousand   cavalry, 
hastened  by  forced  marches  towards  Gujrdt,  ordering 
the  rest. of  his  army  to  follow  without  delay. 
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BOOK  nr.  When  he  arrived  at  Cbampanfr,  he  encamped  at  Im^- 
^~^5  ul-mulk's  tank,  opposite  the  Pipli  gate.  Behdder,  who 
Arrives  at  had  put  the  fort  in  a  condition  to  stand  a  long  siege, 
champanir.  ^j^^  jj^^  ^^^^  away  the  cTown  and  state  jewels  with  a 

quantity  of  treasure  to  Diu,  no  sooner  heard  of  his 
arrival,  than,  giving  his  final  instructions  for  its  defence, 
he  left  the  town  by  another  gate  near  the  Leshker 

Behider      Taldo,  and  fled  for  Cambay .  *    Before  setting  out,  how- 

fl*"toi>i«.  QyQY^  the  large  town  of  Muhammeddbdd-Champanir, 
situated  under  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  stands,  was 
set  on  fire  by  his  orders  or  with  hb  connivance.  Hu- 
mdyun's  troops  entered  in  time  to  assist  in  extinguish- 
ing the  flames.  The  Emperor,  eager  to  have  Behdder 
Shah  in  his  power,  leaving  Mir  Hindii  Beg  with  the 
bulk  of  his  force  to  invest  the  citadel,  himself  set  out, 
attended  only  by  a  thousand  horse,  in  pursuit  of  the 
flying  prince.  Behdder  no  sooner  reached  Cambay, 
where  a  hundred  war-grabs,  which  he  had  built  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  the  Portuguese,  were  stationed, 
than,  setting  them  all  on  fire  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  renewed  his  flight, 
proceeding  towards  Diu.  The  same  day  on  which  he 
left  Cambay,  Humdyun  arrived ;  and  then,  says  his  his- 
torian, for  the  first  time,  "  encamped  on  the  shore  of 
the  salt  sea,"  which  none  of  his  ancestors  had  ever 
seen.  He  sent  on  a  party  to  overtake  the  Sultan ;  who, 
however,  made  good  his  entrance  into  Diu.  His  pur- 
suers returned  back  with  a  rich  booty,  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city  f ;  and  thus,  says  AbuUazl, 

A.  H.  042,    was  the  conquest  of  Mandu  and  Gujrdt  accomplished,  in 

Sm  L^     the  course  of  this  year. 

July. 

A.  D.  1535.         •  Kamb^it  plundered  by  the  Emperor's  troops. 

•|*  The  Akbernama,  f.  39' ;  Ta-  It   is  more  probable  that  Behader, 

bakate   Akberi,    f.   146.;    T&rikhe  as  reported  in  the  Tab.  Akb.  f.  396., 

Bedauni^  f.  140.;  and  KhaR  Khan,  and   by    Ferishta,  fled   directly  to 

make  Behader  fly,  and    Hum^yun  Cambay,  where  the  Tabak^t  says, 

follow^  to  Ahmed&bad;  the  Tabakat  that   he  only  staid  long  enough  to 

adds,  that  that  city  was  entered  and  get  fresh  horses,  ff*.  146.  396.  v. 
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While  Humayun  lay  encamped  near  Cambay,  with  chap.il 
he  diminutive  force  that  he  had  brought  along  with  ^'"'  "^' 
lim,  Malek  Ahmed  Ldd  and  Kakn  Daiid, — chiefs  sub-  Night  at- 
ect  to  Behdder  Shah,  and  who  possessed  the  greatest  imperial 
nfluence  in  the  adjoining  districts  of  Kolwara, — seeing  ^"*^' 
hat  the  Emperor  was  attended  by  so  inconsiderable  a 
lumber  of  troops,  and  was  not  apprehensive  of  any  at- 
ack,  pointed  out  to  the  rude  K61i  and  Gk>wdr  chiefs 
n  the  neighbourhood,  how  favourable  the  moment  was 
or  surprising  and  plundering  his  camp ;  and  easily  in- 
luced  them  to  concert  measures  for  a  night  attack. 
This  could  hardly  have  failed  of  success,  but  for  an 
mforeseen  accident.  An  old  woman  of  one  of  the 
ribes,  who  became  acquainted  with  the  plan,  resolved 
o  turn  this  knowledge  to  account.  Repairing  to  the 
mperial  tent,  she  told  a  servant  of  the  household,  that 
he  had  some  information  of  most  urgent  importance, 
\rhich  she  could  communicate  only  to  the  Emperor's 
)rivate  ear.  As  the  woman  was  steady  in  her  assevera- 
ions,  and  seemed  to  be  an  honest  and  decent  person, 
ler  apparently  extravagant  request  was  complied  with ; 
Lud,  being  brought  before  the  Emperor,  she  gave  a 
:lear  and  detailed  account  of  the  plan  of  an  attack, 
vhich  was  that  night  to  be  made  upon  him.  Surprised, 
ret  doubtful,  he  questioned  her,  what  motive  could  have 
ed  her  to  make  a  disclosure  so  injurious  to  her  tribes- 
nen.  The  woman  told  him  in  reply,  that  her  son  had 
)een  seized,  and  was  detained  as  a  slave,  by  one  of  his 
ervants ;  and  that  all  she  wished,  in  return  for  the  ser- 
dce  she  was  now  doing  his  Majesty,  was  to  be  able  to 
leliver  her  child  from  captivity;  adding,  that  if  her 
nformation  was  found  false,  he  might  inflict  any  punish- 
nent  he  pleased  both  on  herself  and  her  son.  The  lad 
YB3  sought  for  and  found,  and  both  were  placed  in 
ustody.  The  troops  were  ordered  to  be  on  the  alert ; 
tnd  the  Emperor  withdrew  to  a  rising  ground  at  a 
ittle  distance,  to  watch  the  event. 
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Hum&yun 
gives  over 
Cunbay  to 
pillage. 


Description 
of  Cham- 
panir. 


All  was  quiet  during  the  night ;  but  just  before  the 
day  began  to  dawn,  the  Bhils  and  Gowdrs,  to  the 
number  of  five  or  six  thousand,  suddenly  burst  into  the 
camp  * ;  and  rushed  towards  the  imperial  tents,  which 
they  completely  plundered ;  putting  to  death  all  whom 
they  met.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  their  first  object, 
they  next  spread  themselves  on  every  side,  bearing 
down  all  before  them.  As  soon  as  the  light  appeared, 
the  Emperor  led  down  the  troops  that  were  witii  him, 
against  the  disorderly  assailants,  whom  they  found  dis- 
persed and  plundering  in  every  quarter  of  the  camp. 
They  were  soon  routed,  and  pursued  in  their  flight  wiUi 
much  slaughter.  Humdyun,  enraged  at  this  attack,  in 
which  many  of  his  followers  fell,  issued  orders  for 
setting  fire  to  the  neighbouring,  and  probably  inno- 
cent, town  of  Cambay,  which  he  gave  up  to  be  pillaged 
by  his  followers. 

From  Cambay,  Humdyun  returned  back  to  Cham- 
panir,  which  he  found  still  blockaded.  This  important 
fortress  occupies  the  upper  part  of  a  hill  that  rises 
towering  out  of  the  level  plain,  in  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Gujrdt ;  and  is  visible  over  a  great  part  of 


*  Akbern&ma,  f.  39- ;  Tabakdte 
Akberi,  f.  147. 

This  surprise  seems  to  have  been 
more  complete,  and  the  loss  sustained 
in  it  greater,  than  Abulfazl  ac- 
knowledges; for,  not  only  was  the 
camp  plundered,  but  several  men  of 
eminence  feU.  Jdm  Firdzeh,  the 
chief  of  Tatta,  who,  when  driven 
from  his  dominions  by  the  Arghuns, 
had  joined  Beh^er  Shah,  at  Bardda, 
in  A.  H.  935,  (a.  d.  1 528)«  and  whose 
daughter  Behaderhad  married,  (Fe- 
rishta,  iv.  110.)  was  in  the  Emperor's 
camp,  having  been  made  prisoner  at 
the  rout  of  Mandsur.  He  was  put 
to  death,  on  this  occasion,  by  the 
persons  in  whose  custody  he  was, 
to  prevent  his  being  rescued.     The 


famous  Sadr  Khan  Gtgrati,  who 
had  followed  Hum&yun,  was  also 
slain. — Akbemtoa  and  Tabak4t,  as 
above.  In  the  plunder  of  the  Em- 
peror's baggage,  a  number  of  books, 
which  the  Emperor  always  carried 
with  him  as  the  companions  of  his 
leisure,  were  destroyed  or  lost 
Among  these,  Abulfazl  particularly 
notices  a  splendid  copy  of  the  TaimAr- 
nama,  or  History  of  the  great 
Taimur,  written  by  the  pen  of  MuUa 
Sultan  Ali,  and  illuminated  by  Ustid 
Behz&d,  a  famous  painter,  *'  which," 
he  adds,  **  having  been  recovered, 
is  now  in  the  imperial  library."  It 
was  probably  the  Zefer-n&ma  of 
Sherf-ed-din  Ali  Yezdl. 
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that  rich  and  populous  country.*  The  fortress  is  sur-  chap,  il 
rounded  on  several  of  its  sides  by  steep  and  nearly  per-  ^'*^'  ^^^' 
pendicular  rocks,  which,  among  the  natives  of  India, 
have  gained  it  the  reputation  of  being  impregnable  to 
active  operations.  It  had  an  upper  and  a  lower  fort, 
the  one  rising  above  the  other;  while  the  extensive, 
and  at  that  time  magnificent  town  of  Muhammedabdd- 
Champanir,  extended  on  one  side  along  its  base.  Hu- 
mdyun,  who  had  caused  the  place  to  be  invested  on  his 
first  arrival  there,  on  his  return  from  Cambay  planted 
his  battering  cannon  against  it,  and  continued  the  siege 
and  blockade ;  but  without  apparent  efl^ect.  The  fort 
was  bravely  defended  by  Ekhtidr  Khan,  the  son  of  a 
K&zi  of  Neridd,  one  of  the  finest  districts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  Khan,  an  officer  of  great  resolution  and 
intelligence,  and  faithful  to  his  prince,  vigorously  de- 
fended the  towers  and  works  that  were  attacked,  and 
nightly  annoyed  the  besiegers  by  the  fire  from  his  wall- 
pieces,  and  by  throwing  showers  of  rockets  into  their 
batteries  and  camp.  He  had  established  a  secret  un- 
derstanding with  the  wood-cutters  and  some  of  the 
villagers  of  the  surrounding  country,  who,  tempted  by 
the  high  prices  given  for  their  supplies,  penetrated 
through  the  ravines  of  the  hill,  which,  being  covered 
by  jungle  and  thorny  plants,  were  nearly  inaccessible 
to  persons  on  foot,  and  totally  impervious  to  horsemen. 
These  peasants,  however,  by  their  acquaintance  with 
the  by-paths  of  the  hill,  and  by  forcing  themselves 
through  the  thickets,  continued  to  carry  quantities  of 
grain  and  oil  to  the  foot  of  the  fort  wall  t ;  when  the 


•  See  Lieut,  (now  CoL)  Wm. 
Mi]et*8  aeoount  of  this  fort  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society 
of  Bombay^  toI.  i. 

f  Ferishta  says  (toI.  ii.  p.  78.) 
that  this  was  a  needless  precaution 
on  the  part  of  the  goTemor,  as  the 
fort  was  proTisioned  for  a  siege  of 
some  years.     Kh6fi  Khan,  the  his- 


torian, who  afterwards^  In  the  reign 
of  Sultan  Alim  Beh^er,  was  him- 
self governor  and  collector  of  the 
fort  and  district  of  Champanir^  and 
who  consequently  knew  the  place 
well,  says,  that  the  fort  is  by  no 
means  of  such  strength  as  to  enable 
it  to  stand  out  against  the  attack  of 
an  imperial  army  ;  and  he  ascribes 
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A.i>.  1635-6.  ^^  ropes,  drew  up  in  exchange  such  provisions  as  were 

thus  supplied. 
it«  capture       After  the  blockade  had  been  thus  protracted  for  up- 
byescaudc.  y^^j.^^  ^f  f^^.  mouths,   Humdyun,   who  had  become 

impatient  of  the  delay,  while  making  the  circuit  of  the 
place,  in  order  to  discover  some  spot  where  it  might  be 
possible  to  attempt  an  escalade,  in  passing  near  the 
gardens  of  the  Kdbul  suburb,  observed  a  party  of  these 
peasants  issue  from  the  wood.  Riding  up,  he  began  to 
question  them  about  their  employment  in  such  a  place. 
They  affirmed  that  they  were  wood-cutters  occupied 
with  their  trade ;  but  as  they  could  produce  neither 
hatchets  nor  any  other  implements  of  that  calling, 
reasonable  suspicions  were  excited.  The  Emperor,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  country,  instantly  com- 
manded them  to  be  seized  and  beaten ;  assuring  them 
that  the  punishment  should  not  cease,  till  they  had 
declared  the  whole  truth.  Seeing  no  remedy,  they 
confessed  everything ;  and,  acting  as  guides,  conducted 
the  Emperor's  party  back  through  the  paths  by  which 
they  had  gained  the  foot  of  the  fortifications. 

The  rock,  and  wall  by  which  it  was  surmounted, 
were  found  to  be  sixty  or  seventy  cubits  high,  and  so 
steep  and  smooth,  that  it  was  impossible  to  climb  them. 
Humdyun,  who  saw  that  the  garrison  entertained  no 
apprehension  of  an  attack  in  this  quarter,  fixed  upon  it 
as  a  fit  place  for  attempting  an  escalade.  For  this 
purpose,  he  ordered  seventy  or  eighty  iron  spikes  to 
A.  H.  943,  be  made ;  and,  one  moonlight  night,  repairing  with  a 
•  chosen  band  of  followers  to  the  ground,  he  caused  the 
spikes  to  be  driven  in  to  right  and  left,  at  the  distance 
of  a  cubit  above  each  other,  in  the  face  of  the  hill  wall. 
This  being  eflfected  without  observation,  some  of  the 

the  merit  of  the  long  resistance  time  of  Humdyun,  howeyer,  the 
which  it  made^  to  the  skill  and  attack  of  fortified  places  was  very 
gallantry  of  Ekhtiar  Khan.    In  the      imperfectly  understood. 
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bravest  of  the  warriors,  eager  to  distinguish  themselves  chap.  n. 
under  the  eye  of  the  Emperor,  mounted,  to  the  number  '"'^"' 
of  thirty-nine.  The  Emperor  was  next  about  to  ascend, 
when  Biram  Ehan  besought  him  to  wait  till  those  who 
were  mounting  should  be  higher  up,  when  the  road 
would  be  clear.  The  Khan  himself  then  began  to 
ascend ;  the  Emperor  followed,  and  was  the  forty-first  * 
on  the  top  of  the  wall.  About  three  hundred  men 
mounted  by  this  iron  ladder,  in  safety,  before  day- 
break. 

While  this  was  going  forward,  the  troops  which  were 
stationed  in  the  batteries  before  the  place,  had  been 
ordered  to  open  a  cannonade,  and  to  make  assaults  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fort,  so  as  to  draw  off  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy.  In  this  they  succeeded ;  the  gar- 
rison, ignorant  of  what  was  passing  behind,  were  intent 
only  upon  repelling  the  open  and  visible  attack  in  front; 
and,  as  the  morning  dawned,  suddenly  found  themselves 
assailed  in  rear  by  a  shower  of  arrows.  While  yet 
stunned  by  this  unlooked-for  occurrence,  the  sound  of 
the  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  from  behind,  announced 
that  the  Emperor  himself  was  among  the  assailants. 
Confounded  by  the  advantage  thus  unexpectedly  gained 
over  them,  and  ignorant  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
who  had  effected  an  entrance,  they  were  struck  with 
terror,  and  the  escaladers  succeeded  in  seizing  a  gate  f , 
by  which  they  admitted  the  rest  of  the  besiegers. 
Ekhtidr  Khan,  with  some  of  his  troops,  escaped  to  the  Governor 
upper  fort,  or  Ark,  where  he  was  again  invested ;  but  KtmS^ 
the  whole  magazines  of  grain,  oil,  and  other  necessaries 
being  in  the  lower  fort,  which  had  been  taken,  he  was 
next  day  compelled  to  surrender  on  promise  of  quarter.  First  week 
Besides  being  a  brave  soldier,  Ekhtidr  Khan  was  emi-  juiy  2*^-26. 
nent  for  his  acquirements  in  science,  especially  in 
geometry  and  astrology,  and  was  also  a  poet,  and  a 

*  According  to  some  the  fortieth,      and  TabakSt),  Mulba  (Ferishta). 
f  Called   Moulfah,  (Akbem&ma 
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BOOK  IT.  man  of   letters;    qualities,   we  are  told,   which  had 
j~^s.  favoured  his  rise  at  the  court  of  Behdder,   and  afte^ 


thegarri- 

MII. 

Immense 
booty. 


wards  recommended  him  to  the  special  favour  of  the 
Maaucre  of  Empcror.*  The  whole  garrison,  the  governor  and  his 
family  excepted,  were  barbarously  put  to  the  sword. 
The  treasure  and  property  found  in  Champanir  are  said 
to  have  been  immense.  Being,  from  its  situation,  re- 
garded as  impregnable,  great  quantities  of  jewels, 
precious  stuflfe,  and  bales  of  rich  goods  of  every  de- 
scription, which  had  been  laid  up  in  it  as  a  place  of 
security,  besides  arms,  armour,  provisions,  and  warlike 
stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Much  gold  and 
treasure  of  former  kings  of  Gujrdt  were  also  dug  out  of 
the  ground,  where  they  had  been  hid.  "  Humdyun," 
says  Ferishta,  ''  gave  to  his  officers  and  soldiers  as  much 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels  as  could  be  heaped  on  their 
respective  shields,  proportioning  the  value  to  their 
rank  and  merit ;  and  the  merchandises  and  rich  cloths 
of  Rdm,  Khita  and  Ferangf,  which  had  been  there 
collected  to  a  vast  amount,  were  at  the  same  time 
plundered  by  the  captors."  J 


•  Akbern^ma,  MS.  f.  40,  B. 
ff.  78,  79.;  TabaHte  Akberi,  ff. 
147.  SQS.  I  know  not  whether 
*'  Amdn  "  always  means  an  offer  of 
quarter.  In  its  consequences,  it  is 
often  a  surrender  at  discretion. 

' '  Turkey,  China,  and  Europe. 
:  Ferishta,  toI.  iL  p.  86.,  copied, 
adding  what  regards  the  shields, 
from  the  Tabakate  Akberi,  which 
Ferishta  often  follows,  f.  146.  See 
also,  f.  386. 

A  lively  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  valuable  property  was  some- 
times hid,  in  India,  may  be  gained 
from  the  account  given  by  Jouher 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Humdyan,  chap,  ii., 
of  the  discovery  of  part  of  the 
treasures  of  Champanir.  A  few  days 
after  the  fall  of  the  fort,  one  of  Be- 
h&der  Shah's  officers,  named  Alem 


Khan,  came  and  made  his  sab- 
mission  to  Humdyun.  As  he  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  Sultan's  con- 
fidence, several  of  the  Emperor't 
advisers  recommended  that  he  should 
be  seized  and  put  to  the  torture,  to 
make  him  discover  where  the  trea- 
sures were  concealed ;  but  this  the 
Emperor  would  not  suffer,  as  Alem 
Khan  had  come  in  of  his  own  ac- 
cord ;  but  he  allowed  him  to  be  in- 
vited to  a  banquet,  and  there  plied 
with  wine,  and  interrogated  on  the 
subject  A  banquet,  accordingly,  was 
prepared ;  and  when  the  good  cheer 
had  produced  its  natural  effects  upon 
the  Khan,  he  was  asked  about  the 
treasure.  Alcm  Khan,  gratified  by 
his  reception,  replied,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty had  only  to  make  the  water  of 
a  certain  large  reservoir  be  drawn 
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After  this  event,  Humdyun,  instead  of  prosecuting  chap.  ii. 
the  decisive   advantages  he   had   gained,   and  which    ^'"'  ™' 
placed  the  whole  kingdom  of  Gujrdt  at  his  mercy,  spent  indolence 
his  time  near  Champanir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Douriah  of  hUT* 
tank,  in  celebrating  his  successes  by  sumptuous  enter-  °^y^ 
tainments,  and  enjoying  the  immense  wealth  that  had 
fallen  into  his  hands.     The  long  succession  of  these 
festivities  withdrew  his  attention,  for  a  time,  from  the 
cares  of  state,  and  the  discipline  of  his  troops,  which 
was  gradually  relaxed.   Neglecting  their  military  duties, 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  those  excesses  in  which  rich 
and  idle  soldiers  are  wont  to  indulge.     His  affairs  fell 
into  confusion ;  the  government  of  the  provinces  was 
neglected ;  and,  even  his  own  camp  became  a  scene  of 
uproar  and  insubordination. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  spirit  soon  appeared.  A  injurious 
party  composed  principally  of  the  secretaries,  librarians,  ^^^^ 
armour-bearers,  clerks,  and  others,  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  chief  nobles,  imitating  the  example 
of  their  lords,  were  enjoying  themselves  in  a  grand 
banquet  at  the  gardens  of  Halal,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city.  When  heated  with  wine  the  story  recorded  of 
Taimiir  in  the  Zefer-ndma,  but  borrowed  from  a  much 
more  ancient  fable,  was  read  to  them.  The  great  con- 
queror, near  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  in  his 
days  of  difficulty,  is  said  to  have  taken,  from  each  of 
his  forty  companions,  two  arrows ;  which,  tying  in  a 
bundle,  he  offered  to  them  to  be  broken.     Each,  in  suc- 

ofiP^  when  treasure  would  be  found  which,    being    opened^    the    water 

enough  to  satisfy  the  whole  army,  quickly  ran  off.   An  immense  quan- 

This  being  reported  to  the  Emperor,  tity  of  treasure  was  discovered,  and 

he  caused  a  number  of  buckets  and  immediately  divided  among  the  army, 

other  vessels  to  be  collected,  to  empty  The  Khan  afterwards  pointed  out  a 

the  tank.     While  the  people  were  well,  that  was  found   to   be  filled 

thus  employed,  the  Khan  remarked,  with  gold   and   silver,  which   had 

that  there  was   a   much   more  ex-  been  melted  into  bars.     No  part  of 

peditious   mode   of  doing  it     He  this  last  treasure  was  given  to  the 

made   them   dig   under    the   tank,  troops. 
where  an  outlet  or  drain  was  found, 

r  2 
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Ar^Tisae.  *^^  *^  each,  who  broke  them  with  ease.  Whereupon, 
with  a  voice  of  authority,  he  drew  the  moral,  and  told 
them,  that,  if  they  remained  united  and  assisted  each 
other  faithfully,  making  common  cause,  no  enterprise 
was  too  arduous  for  them  to  achieve. 

The  revellers,  as  they  listened,  applied  the  incident 
to*  their  own  situation.  They  counted  their  party, 
which  was  found  to  consist,  not  of  forty,  but  of  four 
hundred.  Flushed  with  the  recent  successes  and  with 
wine,  they  magnanimously  resolved  to  imitate  the  great 
Taimiir, — to  set  up  for  themselves,  and  to  attempt  no 
less  than  the  conquest  of  the  Dekhan,  at  that  moment 
the  grand  resort  of  adventurers.  Hurried  away  by  this 
heroic  resolution,  they  instantly  set  out  for  the  south. 
Nothing  could  be  more  wild  than  such  an  attempt, 
made  by  men  in  their  circumstances,  in  a  body,  and  by 
one  effort ;  though  many  of  them  were  probably  per- 
sons who,  individually,  might  have  successfully  aspired 
to  high  eminence.  They  lived  in  an  age  and  country 
of  revolutions ;  they  seem  to  have  been  men  of  some 
education ;  and  every  day  proved  the  wonderful  su- 
periority of  the  hardy  and  enterprising  men  of  the 
north  over  the  natives  of  India.  Even  in  the  Dekhan, 
the  principal  offices  were  filled  by  their  countrymen, 
of  a  rank  originally  not  much  superior  to  their  own. 
But  such  an  enterprize  as  was  in  this  instance  at- 
tempted, was  an  act  of  madness,  and  should  have  been 
punished  only  as  a  drunken  frolic. 

Next  morning,  when  the  heroes  who  composed  this 
chivalrous  band  were  wanted  in  their  various  offices, 
not  one  of  them  was  to  be  found.  The  cause  and  di- 
rection of  their  flight,  however,  became  speedily  known ; 
a  thousand  men  were  sent  in  pursuit ;  they  were  over- 
taken, and  brought  back  in  bonds  to  the  imperial 
presence. 

The  day  of  the  week  happened  to  be  a  Tuesday, 
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when  the  Emperor,  according  to  the  fantastic  astro-  chap.  n. 
logical  fancies,  on  which  at  this  period  of  his  age  he  ^'^'  ^" 
acted,  clothed  in  red  robes,  the  colour  suited  to  Mars, 
the  guardian  planet  of  the  day,  was  sitting  in  state  on 
the  throne  of  wrath  and  vengeance.  He,  too,  though 
the  judge,  was  probably  still  labouring  under  the  ef- 
fects of  his  previous  excesses.  The  deserters  were 
brought  it,  in  small  parties  *,  and  sentence  pronounced 
on  them  with  a  capricious  cruelty,  embittered  by  the 
levity  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  Some  were 
trampled  to  death  by  elephants,  some  were  beheaded, 
some  had  their  ears  and  noses  cut  off,  some  their  fingers 
pared  away.  In  the  evening,  the  Imdra,  or  leader  of 
the  religious  service  in  the  mosque,  who  was  a  man  of 
no  great  understanding,  read,  according  to  custom,  a 
portion  of  the  Koran,  after  the  first  genuflexion.  The 
chapter  that  he  chose  was  that  which  alludes  to  the 
destruction,  by  the  divine  wrath,  of  the  masters  of  the 
elephant,  who  impiously  attempted  to  destroy  the  temple 
of  Mekka.  It  displeased  the  Emperor,  as  if  chosen 
with  some  allusion  to  his  own  recent  employment  f ; 


*  The  details  of  this  judgment, 
as  given  by  Abulfazl  (Akbernama^ 
f.  40.)  are  very  disgusting ;  and  ex- 
hibit the  wretched  punning  pro- 
pensity of  our  James  I.,  but  on  an 
occasion  when  it  is  not  ridiculous^ 
but  revolting.  The  sentences  pro- 
nounced depend  on  idiomatic  Persian 
phrases,  hardly  translateable.  "  Some 
of  the  culprits,"  says  he,  "  having 
Mtretched  their  head  beyond  the  line 
of  duty,  had  their  bodies  relieved 
altogeuer  of  the  burden  of  the  head ; 
some,  who,  not  knowing  hand  from 
footy  (t.  e.  foolishly)  had  struck  their 
hand  in  rebellion,  were  deprived  of 
both  hand  and  foot ;  a  band,  who, 
from  seff-conceit  (khud-btni),  had 
not  lent  their  ears  to  the  imperial 
commands,  could  find  neither  ears 
nor  nose  (6i/it)  in  their  usual  place. 


Others,  who  had  touched  the  limits 
of  revolt  with  the  tips  of  their 
fingers,  were  unable  any  longer  to 
discover  the  figure  of  their  fingers, 
on  their  fists,"  &c, 

f  This  (^hapter,  CV.,  entituled 
"  The  Elephant,"  is  a  very  short 
one,  and  does  not  seem  to  contain 
much  matter  of  offence.  Humayun 
probably  referred  to  himself  the 
expression  of  '^  Master  of  the 
Elephant,"  and  believed  that  allusion 
was  made  to  such  as  had  recently 
been  trodden  to  death. 

''In  the  name  of  the  most 
merciful  God ! 

"  Hast  thou  not  seen  how  the 
Lord  dealt  with  the  Masters  of  the 
Elephant  ?  Did  he  not  make  their 
treacherous  design  an  occasion  of 
drawing  them  into  error :  and  send 
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BOOK  IV.  and,  when  the  service  was  over,  he  ordered  the  Imdm 
A^nisk  *^  ^  trodden  to  death  by  an  elephant,  for  charging 
him,   by   insinuation,   with   tyranny.      Mouldna    Mu- 
hammed  Bergholi,   a  learned   and   saintly   personage, 
high  in  the  Emperor's  favour,  interceded  for  the  Imdm, 
and  pleaded  that,  being  an  ignorant  man,  he  did  not 
understand  the  Koran,  and  meant  no  ill.     But  this  in- 
terference  only   further   enraged    the  Emperor,   who 
vented  the  passion,  with  which  he  was  still  inflamed, 
in  reproaches  directed  against  the  intercessor  himself; 
and  the  sentence  was  carried  into  eflfect.     When,  how- 
ever, Hum&yun's  rage  had  somewhat  evaporated,  and 
when  he  had  leisure  for  cool  reflection,  he  was  seized 
with  the  deepest  sorrow  and  remorse,  and  spent  the 
ensuing  night  in  tears  and  lamentations.* 
Demonstra-       ^*  ^^^j  probably,  about  this  time  that  a  demonstra- 
uon  In  Hu.  tion,  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  Humdyun's  invasion 
fiivowfrom  of  Behdder's  territories,  was  made  on  the  side  of  Sind. 
sind.  •pjjg  Emperor,  when  he  marched  to  attack  Gujrdt,  wish- 

ing to  create  a  diversion  in  his  favour  by  a  formidable 
inroad  into  that  kingdom  from  the  north  and  west, 
wrote  to  Shah  Hasan,  the  ruler  of  Sind,  inviting  him  to 
lead  his  army  towards  Patau,  there  to  await  farther 
Shah  Ha-  ordcrs.  With  this  requisition  Shah  Hasan  complied, 
vS!n(^  to.  ^^^  marched,  with  a  considerable  force,  from  Nasirpiir 
on  the  Indus,  by  way  of  Idphal,  towards  Patau  in  Guj- 
rat.  Khizer  Khan,  who  was  governor  of  Patan-Nehr- 
wdla,  for  Behdder,  on  hearing  of  his  approach,  being 
resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  directed  all  the 
neighbouring  cattle  to  be  driven  within  the  inclosure  of 
the  town.  As  soon  as  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khan  Bhekeri, 
who  commanded  the  advance  of  the  Sind  army,  and 
plundered  the  country  and  the  villages  as  he  marched 
along,  had  arrived,  with  five  hundred  cavalry,  within 
about  seven  kos  of  the  town,  he  encamped.     At  the 

against  them  flocks  of  binis^  which      leaves  of  corn,  eaten  by  cattle  ?  " 
cast  down  ufvon  them  stones  of  baked  *  Akbernama,  f.  40. 

clay;  and  rendered  them  like  tlie 


wards 
Fatan. 
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same  time,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  governor,  inviting  chap,  il 
him  to  surrender  to  Shah  Hasan,  who  was  on  his  route  i!!l— ' 
to  attack  him,  with  a  large  army  ;  and  oflfered  to  allow 
him  and  his  family  to  leave  the  town  unmolested,  and 
to  retire  in  safety,  wherever  they  might  wish  to  go. 
Ehizr  Khan  returned  for  answer,  that  Behdder  Shah 
was  safe  in  Gimdl ;  and  that  he,  as  a  faithful  subject, 
would  defend  to  the  last  extremity  the  city  entrusted 
to  his  care*  The  envoys,  who  were  of  the  Jhdreja 
tribe,  desirous  that  their  mission  should  not  be  alto- 
gether fruitless,  then  waited  on  the  governor's  mother, 
to  whom  they  held  out  the  policy  of  sending  some  pro- 
pitiatory offering  to  the  invaders ;  and  prevailed  upon 
her  to  present  the  sum  of  a  lak  of  Finizshdhis  to  Shah 
Hasan,  and  thirty  thousand  to  Sultan  Mahmiid,  to  in- 
duce and  enable  them  to  leave  the  Patau  territory,  and 
to  march  on. 

Next  morning.  Shah  Hasan  arrived  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  near  Patau.     Sultan  Mahmiid,  a  man 
of  impetuous  courage,  was  eager  to  be  allowed  to  push 
forward  into  Gujrdt ;  but  Shah  Hasan  halted,  and  sent 
on  messengers  to  the  Emperor  to  announce  his  arrival, 
and  to  ask  farther  orders.     Meanwhile,  Khizr  Khan's 
people  arrived  with  the  presents,  which  seem  to  have 
secured  the  city  of  Patau  from  molestation.     Sultan 
Mahmiid,  however,  extended  his  plundering  excursions  iii»  troop* 
to  the  close  vicinity  of  Mahmiiddbdd,  in  Gujrdt ;  and  to^Mah- 
his  followers   were  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  that  ""^**^**^ 
wealthy  and  flourishing  country. 

Here,  the  diversion  from  Sind  terminated;  Shah 
Farakh,  one  of  Sultan  Hasan's  principal  generals,  hav- 
ing represented  to  him,  that,  should  Humdyun  order 
the  Sind  army  to  join  his  own,  the  Arghiins  and  Terk- 
hans  of  Sind,  who  were  at  present  satisfied  with  their 
condition, — if  they  once  witnessed  the  luxury  in  which 
the  Chaghatdis  lived,  and  the  wealth  gained  by  the  im- 
perial army,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  royal 
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BOOK  IV.  treasure,  — would  certainly  become  discontented ;  and 
^^  jggg  that  many  of  them  would  exchange  his  service  for  that 
of  the  Emperor.  Shah  Hasan  acquiesced  in  the  justice 
of  this  representation.  He,  therefore,  dispatched  mes- 
sengers to  report  to  Humdyun,  that  he  had  received  in- 
formation that  the  Kilmiti  and  Jitwi  tribes,  invited  by 
the  Zemindars  of  Sind,  had  entered  that  country, 
during  his  absence,  and  threatened  to  throw  every  thing 
into  confusion ;  so  that  his  immediate  return  was  in- 
He  retreat*,  dispensable.  Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  led 
back  his  army,  by  way  of  Radhanpiir ;  inflicting  severe 
chastisement  on  the  Jhareja  and  Sodha  tribes,  as  he 
went  along.* 

When  Sultan  Behdder  fled  from  Champanir,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  island  of  Diu,  on  which  stood  a  rich  and 
populous  seaport  town,  as  well  as  a  royal  palace.  It 
was  the  great  emporium  of  the  coasting  trade  of  that 
part  of  India ;  since  it  possessed  a  safe  harbour,  which 
saved  the  necessity  of  encountering  the  banks  and  shal- 
lows of  the  Gulph  of  Carabay ;  and  Surat  had  not  yet 
absorbed  the  commerce  of  Gujrdt.  The  Portuguese, 
who,  since  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  the  East  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aimed  at  a  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  trade,  and  had  become  the  tyrants  of  the  west 
coast,  from  Ceylon  to  the  Red  Sea,  were  eager  to  esta- 
blish themselves  at  Diu ;  not  only  in  order  to  have  the 
command  of  the  Gulph  of  Cambay, — and  of  the  coast 
of  Gujrdt  Proper,  and  of  the  K6kan  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  the  peninsula  of  Gujrat  and  the  coast  of  Each 
and  Sind  on  the  other, — but  to  be  enabled  to  intercept 
the  trade  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulphs  vnth 
Negotiates  India.  Behader  had  been,  for  some  time,  at  war  with 
Portuguese,  the  Portugucsc ;  but,  latterly,  had  entered  into  an  ac- 
commodation with  them.     In  his  distress,  he  was  now 

♦  Tarikhe  Sind,    ff.    \^9 — 151.      Champanir,    a.  h.   942-S    (a.   d. 
This   incursion   evidently  occurred      1536). 
while   the  fimperor's  army  lay  at 
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urged  by  those  about  him  to  apply  to  them  for  succour,  chap,  il 
To  this  he  cousented,  as  a  measure  of  temporary  relief;  ^'"'  ™' 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  privately  dispatched  an 
embassy  to  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  the  Sultan  of  Con- 
stantinople, with  rich  presents  for  the  Sultan,  valued 
at  six  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold  *,  besides  large 
sums  of  money  to  pay  the  auxiliary  force  that  might 
be  sent.  Nuno  d'Acuna,  the  Portuguese  viceroy,  thus 
called  upon,  agreed  to  furnish  assistance  ;  but  only  on 
condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  erect  a  fortifica- 
tion at  Diu,  for  the  protection  of  his  fleet,  and  put  in 
possession  of  the  sea-tower  which  commanded  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour.  These  demands  he  represented 
as  made  solely  for  the  necessary  security  of  his  troops 
and  shipping  ;  and  undertook  that  his  countrymen 
should  levy  no  duties  or  customs  on  ships,  whether 
entering  or  sailing  from  the  port ;  and  should  exercise 
no  act  of  sovereignty.  The  King,  in  his  distress,  ac- 
ceded to  these  terms ;  and  no  sooner  was  his  consent 
given,  than  the  Portuguese,  who  had  long  sought  in 
vain  to  settle  at  Diu,  set  to  work,  and  in  forty  days 
erected  a  fortress,  which  was  impregnable,  at  least  to 
their  enemies,  and  made  them  in  reality  masters  of  the 
island,  and  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  coast.  The  Por- 
tuguese afiirm,  that,  in  return  for  this  concession,  they 
aflForded  Behdder  Shah  the  aid  of  five  hundred  Euro- 
peans, of  whom  fifty  were  men  of  note,  f 

After  the  fall  of  Champanir,  the  whole  country  of  Anarchy  in 
Gujrdt,  as  far  north  as  the  river  Myhi  or  Mehindri,  had  ^^^^ 
come  into  the  Emperor's  hands,  and  was  occupied  by 
his  orders;  but  so  much  does  he  seem  to  have  been 
engaged  in  discovering  and  enjoying  the  rich  treasures 
of  Champanir,  that  nobody  was  appointed  to  conduct 
the  government,  or  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  that  river  J,  though,   in  the   universal 

♦  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  p.  213.  }  Tab.  Akberi,  f.  386. 

t  Briggs's  Ferishta^  vol.  iv.  p.  1 34. 
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panic  that  prevailed,  they  had  been  altogetiher  aban- 
doned  by  the  officers  of  Behdder,  civil  and  military. 
The  landholders  and  raiats  in  that  quarter,  left  in  this 
singular  predicament,  wrote  to  Sultan  Behdder,  to  whom 
they  were  still  attached,  to  represent,  that  the  revenues 
of  the  country  were  now  due ;  but  that  there  were  no 
collectors  to  receive  them;  and  that,  if  his  Majesty 
would  appoint  a  proper  person,  they  should  be  paid  to 
him  as  usual. 

We  are  told  that  BehAder  Shah,  sitting  in  council, 
mentioned  the  tenor  of  these  letters ;  and  asked,  who 
would  repair  to  Ahmeddbdd,  and  undertake  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  business.  All  were  silent,  till  Imdd- 
ul-mulk,  a  distinguished  nobleman,  who  had  been  a 
slave  of  the  King's  *,  boldly  oflfered  himself  for  the  en- 
terprise; but  required,  as  an  indispensable  condition, 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  perturbed  state  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  peculiar  exigency  of  affairs,  he 
should  have  the  sole  and  absolute  power  to  demand  or 
remit  the  revenue,  to  make  grants  of  land,  or  pay  away 
money,  as  he  judged  expedient ;  without  being  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  at  any  future  time.  This  being 
assented  to,  he  set  out  on  his  mission,  with  only  two 
hundred  horse ;  and  marched  for  Ahmeddbdd.  As  he 
went  along,  he  appointed  officers  to  collect  the  revenues 
of  the  province ;  wrote  and  delivered  grants  of  land  or 
of  pensions  to  different  persons,  in  whom  he  could  con- 
fide, and  who  had  weight  in  the  country;  and  was 
joined  by  them  and  their  followers  in  such  numbers, 
(especially  by  the  zemindars  of  Sorath  or  Kattiawdr,) 
that  his  force  growing  as  he  advanced,  by  the  time  he 
reached  Ahmeddbdd,  which  he  occupied,  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  horse. 
He  now  expended,  with  open-handed  liberality,  the 
revenues  which   he   collected ;    and,  the  cause   being 

♦   Ferishta  (iv.  p.  80.)  calls  him      f.  148. 
a  Circassian ;  the  Tabakat,  a  blave, 
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popular,  his  army  speedUy  increased  to  thirty  thousand  chap,  a 
men.*      MujAhid  Khan,  the  chief  of  Jiinagar,  joined    ^^'  "^ 
him  with  ten  thousand  followers;   and  the  army  re- 
ceived a  valuable  reinforcement  by  the  arrival  of  Be- 
hdder's  European  soldiers.f 

When  the  news  of  these  transactions  reached  Hu-  Humiyun 
mdyun,  they  roused  him  from  the  trance  of  pleasure  in  J^SSt* 
which  he  had  too  long  indulged.     Leaving  Terdi  Beg  '"^• 
in  charge  of  Champanir,  and  having  made  a  second 
division  among  his  troops  of  the  plunder  that  had  been 
collected,   he  marched  straight   for  Ahmeddbdd,  and 
crossed  the  Mehindri ;  Askeri  Mirza,  with  Yddgdr  Ndsir 
Mirza,  and  Hindii  Beg,   being  ordered   to  keep  one 
march  in  advance  of  the  army.     Imdd-ul-mulk,  em- 
boldened by  the  success  that  had  hitherto  attended  his 
exertions,  set  out  from  Ahmeddbdd  with  his  army,  now 
amounting  to  fifty  thousand  men;    and  prepared  to 
meet  him.     By  a  forced   march,   he  suddenly,  about  ^^^  «ur- 
mid-day,  when  the  heat  was  most  oppressive,  and  no  Lvanced 
attack  was  apprehended,  came  by  surprise  upon  Askeri  *^^- 
Mirza,  who  was  lying,  with  the  advance  of  the  imperial 
army,  between  the  town  of  Neridd  and  Mahmiiddbdd, — 
now  a  heap  of  ruins,  at  that  time  a  flourishing  city. 
Yddgdr  Ndsir  Mirza  had  taken  his  ground  about  a  mile 
to  the  right ;  and  Hindu  Beg  his,  as  much  to  the  left. 
The  Gujrdti  array  came  upon  Askeri  with  such  expe- 
dition, that  he  had  not  time  to  form  his  troops,  which 
were  scattered  in  all  directions ;  but  he  retired,  with 
such  as  were  at  hand,  into  a  thicket  of  thorny  milk- 
bush,  that  was  hard  by  ;  and  there  took  up  a  position. 
Tbe  Gujratis,  without  following  the  Mirza  or  attempt- 
ing to  improve  their  victory,  dispersed  to  plunder  the 

♦  The  Tabakit,  ff.  147. 397.  says  homedan  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  7S9. 
fifty  thousand.     He  is  said  to  have  t  Akbernama,  f.  40. ;  Tabakate 

given  all  who  joined  him  with  two  Akberi,  as  above,   FeriahU,  IL  80. ; 

horse,    one     lak     Gujrati,    2,500  iv.  128.;  Khafi  Khan. 
rupees,   according   to  price.     Ma- 
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camp.     They  gained,  indeed,  a  rich  booty ;  but  fell  into 
inextricable  disorder.     The  two  wings  of  the  imperial 
army  soon  came  in  sight,  marching  in  battle  order. 
At  their  approach,  the  enemy  at  once  abandoned  the 
camp;   and  Askeri   Mirza,  at  the  same  time,  issuing 
again  from  the  jungle,  reared  his  standard,  beat  his 
kettle-drums,  and  pressed  upon  them  in  their  retreat 
The  Gujrdtis  were  broken  and  defeated  ;  and  were  pur- 
sued, as  far  as  Ahmeddbdd,  leaving  more  than  two 
thousand  dead  on  the  field.    When  the  Emperor  reached 
the  scene  of  action,  he  is  said  to  have  inquired  of  Kho- 
ddwend  Khan*,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Be- 
hdder,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  composition 
of  his  armies,  if  he  should  have  another  battle  to  fight, 
or  if  the  business  was  over.     The  Khan  answered,  that, 
if  Imdd-ul-mulk  was  himself  in  the  battle,  the  business 
was  over ;  but,  if  not,  that  his  Majesty  might  expect 
another   bloody   bout.     Humdyun   sought   eagerly  to 
discover  how  the  fact  stood ;  and,  from  two  men,  who 
were  lying  wounded,  he  ascertained,  with  pleasure,  that 
that  nobleman  had  himself  commanded  in  the  fight.f 

Next  day,  the  imperial  army  marched  forward; 
Askeri  Mirza  commanding  the  advance,  as  before. 
When  the  army  reached  Kankaria  J  tank,  close  by 
Ahmeddbad,  where  it  encamped,  the  Mirza,  to  whom 
the  Emperor  had  given  the  government  of  that  city  and 
the  surrounding  districts,  preferred  a  request,  that  the 
trocps  should  not  be  allowed  indiscriminately  to  enter 
the  town,  as  it  would  be  the  certain  ruin  of  the  place. 


*  Khodawend  Khan  was  the  title 
of  Rumi  Khan^  now  in  Humayun's 
service. 

t  Tabakdte  Akberi,  f.  148.;  Ak- 
bernama,  f.  40.  The  only  intelligible 
account  of  the  action  is  that  of 
Nizdm-ed-din^  the  author  of  the 
Tabak^te  Akberi,  or  Tarikhe  Ni- 
zami,  who  had  it  from  his  father, 


Muhammed  Mokim  IIirTi(of  Herat)^ 
who  was  then  Mfrza  Askeri*s  vazir. 
Abulfazl  estimates  the  loss  of  the 
Gujratis  at  three  or  four  thousand 
men.  He  mentions  Alim  Khan 
Lodi,  as  commanding  the  Gujrati 
left.  The  accounts  of  Ferishta  and 
KhaB  Khan  are  evidently  incorrect. 
^  Or,  Kukaria. — Hamilton. 
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Orders  were  in  consequence  issued,  to  station  guards  at  chap.  n. 
every  gate  of  the  city,  and  that  none  but  Askeri  Mirza  ^'"'  ^'^ 
and  his  people  should  be  permitted  to  enter.  The  more 
effectually  to  preserve  the  inhabitants  from  injury,  the 
Emperor  led  his  army  across  the  Sabramati,  so  as  to 
interpose  that  river  between  his  camp  and  the  city; 
and  took  post  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Sirkich,  still 
an  object  of  interest,  from  the  splendid  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  Gujrat,  which  it  contains.  From  his  head- 
quarters there,  accompanied  by  his  principal  officers,  he 
visited  the  magnificent  palaces,  mosques,  and  colleges 
of  his  new  capital,  which  was  then  certainly  one  of  the 
richest  and  noblest  in  the  world. 

The  conquest  of  Gujrat  being  now  nearly  complete,  Hisar- 
the  Emperor  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  settlement  of  ™th?gJ!* 
the  country  and  the  preservation  of  what  he  had  gained.  ^  ^JJli^t 
Askeri  Mirza  retained  Ahmeddbdd,  and  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  viceroy.      The  veteran  Hindd  Beg,  with 
a  large  force,  was  to  act  as  minister  and  commander- 
in-chief,  and  to  send  or  carry  assistance  wherever  the 
exigencies  of  the  service  required.     Terdi  Beg  retained 
Champanir;  Yddgar  Nasir  Mirza  had  the  district  of 
Patau- Nehrwala ;   Kdsim  Husein  Sultan,  Uzbek,   had 
Banich  and  Nousdri,  with  the  port  of  Surat ;  Dost  Beg 
Ishekdgha*  had  Cambay  and  Bar6da;  and  Mir  Bochak 
Behader,  Mahmiidabad.f 

It  appears  to  have  been  at  this  crisis  that  the  Em-  ^^^^ 
peror  was  urged  by  some  of  his  counsellors,  especially 
by  Hindii  Beg,  to  make  some  permanent  settlement 
of  the  affairs  of  Gujrdt,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  march 
back,  with  the  great  body  of  his  army,  to  the  provinces 
of  the  Ganges,  which,  while  he  was  overrunning  Malwa 
and  Gujrdt,  were  already  suffering  deeply  from  the 
miseries  of  invasion  and  revolt.     Their  advice  was,  to 

*  Chamberlain.  giving  Baruch  to  Hindu  Beg,  and 

t  The  Tabak&t  makes  a  different      Bardda  to  K^m  Husein  Sultan. 
allotment  of  some  of  these  places^ 
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BOOK  nr.  set  apart  a  sum  equal  to  one  or  two  years'  pay  of  his 
^~[^^  troops,  to  reserve  the  rest  for  future  exigencies,  and  to 
restore  Sultan  Behdder,  nominally,  to  the  throne  of 
Gujrdt.  This,  they  affirmed,  would  not  only  add  to 
his  reputation  for  generosity,  but  would  enable  him  to 
govern  that  country  in  the  easiest  and  most  peaceful 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
his  other  dominions.  The  Emperor,  however,  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  appearing  to  give  up  kingdoms, 
on  the  conquest  of  which  he  valued  himself  so  much. 
The  future  history  of  his  reign  proves  that  the  advice 
was  a  sound  one.  It  was  impossible,  with  the  force 
that  he  possessed,  to  maintain  kingdoms  so  extensive 
and  so  scattered  as  he  now  occupied,  especially  as  the 
natives  of  Gujrdt  showed  a  decided  partiality  for  the 
old  dynasty  of  their  kings.  Situated  as  he  then  was, 
Behdder  would  probably  have  consented  to  become  his 
vassal,  and  to  have  left  in  his  hands  the  principal  forts 
of  the  kingdom. 
Aianning  Humdyun,  after  having  divided  the  country  among 
Jj^"|^®  his  Amirs,  pushed  on  towards  Diu  in  pursuit  of  Be- 
hdder Shah,  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  reached  Dandiika,  about  thirty  kos 
from  Ahmeddbdd,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  expresses 
from  Agra,  bringing  him  the  most  alarming  intelligence. 
His  long  absence  from  his  capital,  and  the  great  dis- 
tance to  which  he  had  marched  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  so  as  to  be  almost  lost  sight  of,  had 
encouraged  the  disaffected  to  rise  in  several  quarters. 
The  Afghdns  in  Behar  and  in  the  East  were  again 
active.  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza,  assisted  by  his  sons, 
Ulugh  and  Shah  Mirzas,  had  made  himself  master  of 
the  country  from  Kanauj  to  Judnpiir,  and  caused  the 
Khiitba  to  be  read  in  his  own  name.  Symptoms  of 
commotion  and  revolt  had  begun  to  show  themselves 
even  in  the  provinces  on  the  Jamna,  and  close  around 
Maiwa.'"     Agra.     Dispatches  of  similar  import  followed  in  rapid 
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succession  from  different  parts  of  Malwa,  conve3dng  chap.  u. 
information  that  Sekander  Khan  and  Milu  Khan,  here-  ^'"' '"' 
ditary  chieftains  in  that  kingdom,  recovering  themselves 
from  their  discomfiture,  had  made  an  irruption  into  the 
territory  of  Hindia,  on  the  Nerbdda,  which  they  had 
plundered,  and  compelled  Mehter  Zambiir,  his  governor, 
to  quit  his  capital  for  Ujein ;  that  the  imperial  troops, 
who  had  been  stationed  in  various  parts  of  Malwa, 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  had  thrown  themselves  into 
Ujein,  where  they  were  besieged ;  and  finally,  that 
Derwish  Ali,  the  governor,  having  been  killed  by  a 
musket  shot,  the  garrison,  in  despair  of  not  being  able 
to  hold  out  till  they  were  relieved,  had  capitulated. 

On   receiving  this   unwelcome   news,  the   Emperor  Hum^yun 

-  ,        _  °  '  *■  ivturnt  to 

determmed  to  retrace  his  steps.  His  plan  now  was,  to  M^du. 
make  Mdndu,  as  being  a  centrical  position,  his  per- 
manent head-quarters,  till  he  had  cleared  Malwa  of 
invaders,  reduced  to  order  the  kingdom  of  Gujrdt,  which 
he  considered  as  substantially  subdued,  and  suppressed 
the  commotions  and  revolt  in  the  vicinity  of  Agra. 
Setting  out,  on  his  return,  therefore,  he  left  Mirza 
Askeri,  his  brother,  in  the  government  of  Gujrat,  assisted 
by  Hindii  Beg  and  other  experienced  officers;  and 
marched,  by  Cambay,  Bar6da,  and  Bariich,  to  the  town 
of  Surat.  Thence,  he  proceeded  to  Malwa,  taking  a 
circuitous  route  by  way  of  Biiranpiir,  where  he  staid 
eight  days.  The  kings  of  Ahmednagar  and  Berar,  on 
hearing  of  his  march,  sent  him  letters  congratulating 
him  on  his  successes.  He  proceeded  on  his  route, 
passing  close  under  the  strong  fort  of  Asir,  and  at  length 
reached   Mdndu.      The   report   of   his  approach  had  Tnuiquini- 

ZfttiOD  of 

induced  the  invaders  to  hasten  back  to  their  former  ifaiwa. 
retreat;  so  that  the  country  was  soon  restored  to  a 

•  *'  It  wag  during   this   march  were  conveyed  to  Delhi,  and  inteiTe<l 

that  Khondemi^  the  author  of  the  in  the  same  vault  with  AmCrKhosrou 

Kabfl-us-Seir,  died    in   his   camp,  and  Sheikh  Nizam-ed-dim  Oulla/' 

The  remains  of  this  eminent  person  Briggs's  Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 
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BOOK  IV.  state  of  tranquillity.  He  was  fond  of  the  climate  of 
— ~"  Malwa,  and  lingered  there  with  pleasure.  He  estab- 
lished several  of  his  most  confidential  servants  in  the 
province,  by  bestowing  on  them  estates  and  jagirs; 
and  his  aflfairs  once  more  seemed  to  assume  a  promising 
aspect. 
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AFFAIRS  OF  GUJrAt  AND  MALWA. 


SECTION  IV. 
LOSS  OF  gujrIt  and  malwa. 

REACTION  IN  GUJrAt,  IN  FAVOUR  OF  BEhXdEB.  —  SURAT  OCCUPIED  IN 
HIS  NAME  —  AND  BARl5CH  —  AND  CAMBAT  —  AND  PATAN. — INDE- 
CISION OF  THE  IMPERIAL  GENERALS — GHJCzANFER  DESERTS. —  BE- 
hIdER  advances  TOWARDS  AHMEDJCbJ(J). — DANGER  OF  THE  IMPERIAL 
ARMT. — DISAFFECTION  OF  m/rZA  ASKERI  —  AND  THE  CHIEFS.  — 
PRECIPITATE  RETREAT  FROM  AHMED^fiiD.  —  PURSUIT  BT  BEHJIdER. 

THE  MfRZA  AND  HIS  ARMY  AT  CHAMPAN/r.  —  TERDI   BEG  REFUSES 

TO  ADMIT  THEM.  —  THET  MARCH  TOWARDS  AGRA.  —  BEhIdEB  TAKES 
CHAMPANf R  —  AND  RECOVERS  ALL  GUJrXt.  —  HUMjLtUN  INTERCEPTS 
ASKERI,  IN  rIjPUtInA.  —  THET  RETURN  TO  AGRA.  —  STATE  OF  THE 
GANGETIC  provinces.  —  SUCCESSFUL  CAMPAIGN  OF    HINDAL  m/rZA. 

LOSS   OF    MALWA.  —  BEHIdER    SHAH   AND   THE    PORTUGUESE.  — 

DEATH  OF  BEhIdER.  —  FATE  OF  DIU. — ALLEGED  REAPPEARANCE 
OF  BEhIdER.  —  HIS  ADHERENTS  RETIRE  TO  AHMEdIbAd.  —  HIS  IM- 
MEDIATE SUCCESSORS. 

But  this  was  only  a  transient  gleam  of  prosperity.  ^^^\y' 
Gujrdt  had  been  overrun,  indeed,  but  it  was  far  from  — '. — ' 
being  settled.  The  conquerors  were  still  considered  in  0^^"^  "* 
the  light  of  strangers  and  marauders.  Hardly  had  5^^?J^^ 
Hum^yun  turned  his  back  on  the  province,  when  revolt 
began  to  show  itself.  Behdder  Shah  had  succeeded  in 
concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Portuguese,  by  which  they 
agreed  to  furnish  him  an  auxiliary  force.  He  was  also 
busy  in  raising  a  body  of  five  or  six  thousand  Habshi  or 

VOL.  u.  G 


Behader. 
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BOOK  IV.  Abyssinian  slaves.*     His  partizans,  within  the  country, 

A^^Tisse.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^-  ^^^™  Khan  Sefer,  the  engineer  who  had 
sunit  occu-  conducted  the  building  of  Surat  castle  f ,  seems  to  have 
pied  In  hit  gj^^^  liimself  up  in  it;  and  aliother  officer  established  a 
fortified  position  near  Nousdri,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
TaptiJ;  and  they  maintained  themselves  against  the 
invaders,  by  the  aid  of  the  Gujrdti  fleet.  These  officers, 
being  joined  by  Khan  Jehdn  Shirazi,  now  ventured  to 
act  in  concert,  on  the  offensive ;  drove  Abdalhi  Khan, 
a  relation  of  Kasim  Husein  Sultan  Uzbek,  the  governor 
of  the  district,  from  the  Nousari  territory,  after  he  had 
held  it  little  more  than  three  months ;  and  seized  the 
city  of  Surat.  Abdalla  Khan  retreated  to  Baruch,  the 
seat  of  Kasim  Husein's  government;  while,  following 
up  their  success.  Khan  Jehdn  marched  his  troops  by 
land  towards  Bariich,  at  the  same  time  that  Riimi  Khan, 
with  the  ships  § ,  in  which  were  embarked  the  heavy 
baggage  and  artillery,  sailed  round  the  coast  and 
ascended  the  Nerbada  to  that  town.  Kasim  HuseiD, 
not  prepared  for  such  an  attack,  abandoned  the  place, 
and  retired  towards  Champanir,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Ahmcdabdd,  to  solicit  assistance  from  Askeri  Mirza, 
the  viceroy,  and  Hind^i  Beg,  the  commander-in-chief. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  enemies  whom  the 
partizans  of  Humdyun  had  to  encounter.  Syed  Ishdk, 
who  received  from  Behdder  Shah  the  title  of  Shitab 


and  Ba- 
ruch; 


•  The  Habshis  are  properly 
Abyssinians ;  but  negroes  of  all  de- 
scriptions arc  often,  in  common 
speech,  so  called. 

+  General  Briggs,  Ferishta,  (as 
well  as  Major  Price,  Retrospect  of 
Mahoniedan  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  7^6. 
note)  supposes  that  Surat  castle 
was  built  by  Rumi  Khan  Khoda- 
wend  Khan,  who  was  Behader's 
engineer  at  the  siege  of  Cheitiir, 
and  who  afterwards  conducted  the 
81^^  of  Chuodr  for  Hum&yun.  But 
Rumi  Khan  was  a  common  name 
for  chief  engineers,  who  were  fre- 


quently Rumis  or  Osmanli  Turks. 
The  builder  of  Surat  castle,  buried 
near  the  Mirza  Shami  mosque  at 
Surat,  is  not  Khodawend  Khan, 
(who  died  at  Chunar,  after  the  fall 
of  that  place,  a  deserter  from  the 
Gujrat  service,)  but  Rumi  Khan 
Sefer  (Akberndma,  f.  41.)  who  was 
with  Behader  Shah  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  who,  as  here  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  retook  Surat  and 
Baruch. 

J  Or,  Tapi. 

§  Grabs. 
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Khan,  had  recovered  Cambay ;  and  all  Gujrdt  was  soon   chap,  n; 
in  arms  and  hostile.     Askeri  Mirza,  seeing  the  danger    ^'"'  ^^' 
approach  so  near,  summoned  Yadgdr  Nasir  Mirza,  who  and  cam- 
held  Patan-Nehrwdla,  to  attend  him   at  Ahmeddbdd.  ^^'' 
The  Mirza  obeyed  the  call ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
troops  *  which  Behdder  had  left  behind  in  the  north  and 
east,  at  Raisen,  Rantamb6r,  Ajmir,  and  Cheitur,  —  at 
the  time  of  his  discomfiture  and  precipitate  flight  from 
Malwa, — and  the  followers  of  some  native  chiefs,  who 
still  adhered  to  his  interest,  having  formed  a  junction, 
advanced  in  great  force,  by  a  circuitous  route  on  the 
north,  through  the  Rdjpiit  country,  to  meet  Behader  at 
Diu;  and,  hearing  that  the  town  of  Patan  was  left  andPaun. 
without  a  garrison,  took  possession  of  it.     They  now 
sent  to  inform  Behader  Shah  of  their  approach,  their 
numbers,  and  success;  and  ofl^ered  to  attack  Yadgar 
Ndsir  Mirza.     The  Sultan,  however,  ordered  them  to 
engage  in  no  offensive  operations  till  he  joined  them, 
which  he  did  soon  after. 

There  appears,  at  this  time,  a  great  want  of  decision  indecision 
among  those  who  conducted  the  Emperor's  affairs  in  ^riafgwie. 
Gujrat ;  but  as  many  of  the  generals  were  veterans  of  '^*- 
undoubted  talent,  and  as  the  same  want  of  success 
appears  in  other  quarters,  the  blame  probably  lay  on 
Humayun,  and  on  the  ministers  who  concerted  the 
genersJ  plan  of  operations,  by  which,  the  force  of  the 
Empire  was  frittered  down,  and  dispersed  over  situa- 
tions very  remote  from  each  other.  Want  of  success 
was  speedily  followed  by  its  inseparable  attendant, 
want  of  union.  The  discontent  at  head-quarters,  at 
Ahmedabad,  came  to  a  great  height ;  it  even  reached 
the  length  of  a  partial  defection.  The  immediate  cause 
was  trifling.  Mirza  Askeri,  sitting  late  one  night  at  a 
party  of  pleasure,  and  being  heated  with  wine,  happened 
boastfully  to  exclaim,  "  I  am  a  king,  and  the  shadow  of 

♦  The    Mirdte    Ahmedi    makes      thousand.     Bird's  transl.  p.  249. 
their    numhers    amount    to    forty 

o  2 
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Desertion 
of  Gh^oan- 
fer. 


BOOK  IV.   God."     Ghdzanfor*,  a  nobleman  of  rank,  and  his  own 
foster-brother,  whispered  to  one  who  sat  by  him,  "  That 
may  well  be,  for  he  is  not  himself."  f     The  person  to 
whom  the  words  were  addressed,  smiled;  which  the 
Mii-za  observing,  insisted  on  knowing  the  cause  ;  and, 
when  told,  was  extremely  incensed,  and  placed  Ghdzanfer 
in  confinement.     In  a  few  days  that  officer  made  his 
escape,   or    was    released,   and    deserted,   with    three 
hundred  horse,  to  Sultan  Behader,  whom  he  strongly 
incited  to  march  upon  Ahmedabad,  assuring  him  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  counsels  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  all  most  anxious  to  retreat,  and  were  only 
looking  for  a  pretext.     "  If  you  have  any  doubts,"  said 
he,    "  put    me    in   confinement ;    march    against    the 
Moghuls;   and,  if  they  meet  you  in   the   field,  then 
punish  me  as  you  please."     Many  invitations  coining 
to  Behdder,  at  the  same  time,  from  his  numerous  ad- 
herents in  the  districts,  all  urging  him  to  march  to 
their   relief,   he   was   finally   induced   to   move    upon 
Ahmedabdd.      Everywhere   he   was   received    by   the 
people  with  tumultuous  acclamations  of  joy ;  his  army 
swelled  as  he  moved  along ;  and  he  soon  encamped  at 
the  to^vn  of  Sirkech,  nearly  opposite  to  tlie  capital. 

The  situation  of  the  imperial  army,  at  this  time,  was 
one  of  considerable  danger.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile,  and  probably  incensed  country.  Humayun's 
troops  had  been  forced  to  abandon  all  the  principal 
towns,  except  Champanir.  They  had  now,  however, 
been  concentrated ;  and  Mirza  Askeri,  —  the  viceroy, 
with  Hindii  Beg,  Yddgdr  Ndsir  Mirza,  and  Kasim 
Husein  Sultan  Uzbek,  his  principal  officers,  —  encamped 
at  Sirganj,  near  Asawel,  a  suburb  of  AhmedAbdd,  on 
the  lel't  bank  of  the  Sabramati,  with  nearly  twenty 
Disaifection  thousaud  horsc,  facing  Behader  Shah.  It  is  alleged, 
A9keii*and   that,  at  this  uiomcntous  crisis,  Hindu   Beg  strongly 

the  cbieftt. 

*  He  was  the  brother  of  Kasim  f  Or,  *'  but  he  is  not  an  auto- 

Khan,  crat,"  (self-governed). 


Betaider 

advances 

towards 

Ahnied^- 

b6d. 


Danger  of 
the  impe- 
rial army. 
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advised  Askeri  Mirza,  as  the  only  way  of  |  reserving  ciiap.  ir. 
GujrAt,  to  assume  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  to  declare  ^^^l!!* 
himself  independent;  arguing,  that  not  only  would 
this  declaration  encourage  the  inhabitants  to  join  him, 
by  the  hope  of  more  effectual  protection,  but  that  his 
own  soldiers,  having  their  king  among  tliem,  would  be 
elevated  to  much  higher  exertion  and  daring,  and  would 
more  cheerfully  devote  themselves  to  his  service. 
Askeri  Mirza  hesitated ;  but  finally  rejected  the  advice, 
at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  offered. 

It  does,  however,  appear  that,  at  a  council  in  which 
were  met  Askeri,  Yadgar,  Hindu  Beg,  and  all  the 
principal  Amirs  then  in  Gujrdt,  Terdi  Beg  excepted,  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that,  as  Humayun  persisted  in 
remaining  at  Mandu,  and  sent  them  no  assistance,  it 
was  vain,  as  matters  stood,  to  think  of  resisting  BchaJer 
Shah  in  the  field ;  and,  acting  under  the  influence  of 
the  discontent  and  disaffection  *  produced  by  existing 
circumstances,  they  resolved  to  march  to  Champanir; 
to  seize  upon  the  treasure ;  to  proceed  to  Agra  ;  and 
there  declare  Askeri  Mirza  Emperor,  and  Hindii  Beg 
visir;  assigning,  at  the  same  time,  suitable  appoint- 
ments to  all  the  other  Mirzas  and  officers  who  joined 
them.  A  retreat  was  accordingly  resolved  upon,  only 
three  days  after  they  had  encamped  at  Sirganj,  over 
against  Behdder. 

It  happened,  on  the  last  of  these  days,  that  a  shot  Precipitate 
from  one  of  the  Mirza's  guns  struck  the  audience-tent  Jrom^Ah- 
of  the  Sultan,  and  threw  it  down.     Enraged  at  the  meddbid. 
occurrence  he  sent  for  Ghdzanfer,  that  he  might  deal 
witli  him  in  terms  of  his  own  agreement.     Ghazanfer 
entreated  that  the  sentence  might  be  deferred  till  the 
armies  were  fairly  drawn  out ;  adding,  that  he  still 
maintained  his  former  opinion,  and  had  sure  information 
that  the  Mirza  was  to  retreat  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

♦  Tabakate  Akberi,  f.  397. 
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And,  accordingly,  the  Mirza  and  his  Amirs  did  retreat, 
without  fighting,  and  with  such  precipitation  and  con- 
fusion that  they  left  behind  them,  not  only  their  stores 
and  heavy  baggage,  but  even  their  private  baggage  and 
wearing  apparel  ;  and  made  a  forced  march  of  ten  kos, 
on  the  road  to  Champanir.  A  retreat,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, while  it  emboldened  the  enemy,  disheartened 
their  own  adherents,  and  threatened  irretrievable  ruin 
to  their  affairs. 

This  sudden  change  roused  the  activity  of  Behdder 
Shah,  who  had  entered  upon  the  campaign  with  many 
uneasy  forebodings.  He  now  pursued  the  retreating 
foe.  His  advanced  body,  commanded  by  Syed  Mobarek 
Bokhari,  came  up  with  the  imperial  rear,  under  Yadgdr 
Nasir  Mirza.  Yadgar  halted  his  troops,  wheeled  round, 
and  met  the  pursuers  bravely.  A  severe  action  ensued. 
The  Mirza's  troops  displayed  great  gallantry  ;  many  of 
the  advance  were  slain,  and  others  fell  wounded  into 
the  Mirza's  hands.  The  enemy  did  not  follow  beyond 
Mahmiidabad;  and  Yddgdr,  unmolested,  rejoined  the 
main  body  of  his  own  army.  Askeri  Mirza  continued 
his  retreat  in  a  state  of  discouragement  and  alarm,  and 
with  such  confusion  that  many  of  his  soldiery  were 
drowned  in  crossing  the  Mehindri,  which  lay  in  his  route. 
Behader  Shah  advanced  as  far  as  that  river,  and  halted.* 

When  the  Mirza  reached  Champanir  in  his  disastrous 
retreat,  Terdi  Beg,  the  governor,  who  had  heard  of  the 
plans  of  defection  that  had  been  debated  in  his  council, 
and  had  communicated  them  to  the  Emperor,  received 
him  with  caution  ;  and,  while  he  gave  the  troops  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power,  did  not  suffer  them  to  enter 
the  fort.  The  day  after  their  arrival,  the  Mirzas  sent 
to  inform  the  Beg,  that  they  and  the  army  under  their 
command  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  destitu- 

♦  For  the  preceding  events,  con-  vol.  ii.  p.  81.;  Bird's  Mirate  Ah- 
sult  the  Akhernama,  f.  41. ;  Taba-  medi,  pp.  248 — 250.;  Jouher,  c  2. 
kdUe  Akberi,  f.  148.S97-;  Ferishta, 
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tion ;  and,  therefore,  called  upon  him  to  supply  them  chap.  n. 
with  some  part  of  the  public  treasure  preserved  in  the  ^'"'  ^^' 
fort,  that  the  troops  might  be  put  in  a  condition  to  take 
the  field.  When  the  governor  declined  to  touch  the 
treasure,  without  his  Majesty's  express  commands,  they 
insisted  that,  as  an  express  sent  to  the  Emperor  at 
Mdndu  would  reach  him  in  six  days,  and  as  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  his  Majesty's  sanctioning  an  appropri- 
ation of  such  indispensable  necessity  for  his  affairs,  he 
should  in  the  meanwhile  make  the  advance  on  his  own 
authority.  But  Terdi  Beg,  who  had  no  desire  to  put 
the  Mirza's  army  into  a  condition  that  would  have 
enabled  it  more  effectually  to  injure  the  Emperor,  re- 
fused to  consent.  In  this  extremity,  Askeri's  chief 
Amirs  determined  to  seize  Terdi  Beg,  to  take  possession 
of  the  fort  and  the  whole  treasure,  and  at  once  openly 
to  raise  the  Mirza  to  the  throne.  Should  their  at- 
tempt upon  Champanir  fail,  they  agreed  to  push  on 
nevertheless  for  Agra,  which  was  left  defenceless  ;  and 
trusted  that  they  could  reach  it  before  Humayun. 
While  these  consultations  were  going  on,  Terdi  Beg  had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  come  out  of  the  fort,  to  meet 
the  Mirzas  ;  bnt,  getting  some  accidental  intimation  of 
a  plan  to  seize  his  person  and  the  fort,  he  turned  back 
and  sent  to  announce  to  them,  that  he  could  no  longer 
suffer  the  army  to  remain  where  it  was,  and  summoned 
them  to  remove  it  beyond  range  of  his  guns.  They 
promised  to  comply,  but  asked  for  a  previous  con- 
ference on  the  present  urgent  state  of  affairs.  Aware 
of  their  intentions,  he  absolutely  declined  any  inter- 
view ;  and,  as  they  did  not  move  their  camp,  he  next 
morning  did  fire  upon  them,  as  he  had  threatened. 
The  Mirzas,  thus  disappointed,  made  their  troops  defile 
by  the  Kerji  Ghat,  and  took  the  road  to  Agra,  —  aban-  ^bey^  ^^ 
doning  Gujrdt,  after  it  had  been  occupied  little  more  wards  Agra. 
than  nine  months.  ^;";  l^l 

As  long  as  the  imperial  army  halted  at  Champanir, 
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Behdder  Shah  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  Mahendri, 
which  is  only  fifteen  kos  distant ;  but  no  sooner  did  it 
march  in  the  direction  of  Agra,  than  he  moved  forward 
and  advanced  to  Champanir.  In  spite  of  the  strength 
of  the  fort,  and  of  its  being,  it  is  said,  amply  supplied 
with  provisions  and  stores  to  support  a  siege,  Terdi 
Beg  abandoned  the  place,  and  withdrew  on  capitulation, 
taking  along  with  him  as  much  of  the  treasure  as  he 
had  the  means  of  transporting.  He  may  in  this  have 
followed  the  orders  of  Humayun ;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  with  the  prospect  of  re- 
treating from  Malwa,  tlie  only  effect  of  resistance 
would  be  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the  garrison,  and 
the  loss  of  the  whole  treasure.  The  town  and  fort  were 
immediately  occupied  by  Behader  Shah,  who  thus  saw 
himself  once  more  in  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Gujrdt. 

Terdi  Beg,  on  leaving  Champanir,  repaired  directly 
to  Mdndu,  where  he  was  received  with  distinction  by 
the  Emperor,  to  whom  he  had  acted  a  faithful  part 
To  prevent  the  conspirators  from  executing  their  new 
purpose,  Humdyuii  pushed  forward  by  forced  marches 
for  Agra,  taking  the  route  of  Cheitiir.  By  a  fortunate 
accident,  the  two  armies  met  in  the  Cheitiir  territory, 
while  on  their  march.  The  Mirzas,  taken  by  surprise, 
saw  no  remedy  but  to  feign  submission  and  obedience. 
The  Emperor,  being  in  many  respects  in  equal  diffi- 
culties with  themselves,  shut  his  eyes  to  the  past, 
affected  to  be  satisfied  with  their  explanations,  and 
bestowed  upon  them  princely  presents.  The  united 
army  then  marched  towards  Agra,  where  its  presence 
was  imperiously  required.* 


*  Akbemama,  f.  41. ;  Tabakat-e 
Akberi,  ff.  149.  397.;  Ferishto, 
V.  ii.  pp.  82,  SS. ;  Tar.  Bedauni, 
f.  140. ;  Jouher,  c,  2.  Jouher,  in 
the  original,  does  not  affirm  that 
Yidg&r  went  privately  to  the  go- 


venior,  or  that  he  alleged  the  Kingi 
orders,  as  in  transL  p.  7*  His 
words  are,  **  N&sir  Mirza  comes 
into  the  fort  of  Champanir,  and 
says  to  Terdi  Beg,  '  Give  me  the 
treasures.'      Terdi     Beg    answers, 
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One  of  the  chief  reasons  that  had  drawn  Humdyun   chap.  w. 
from  Gujrat  was  the  state  of  Behdr,  and  the  eastern     *"'     ' 
provinces.     Since  Muhammed  Shah  LohAni  and  Sultan  state  of  the 
Mahmiid  Lodi  had  both  been  driven  out  of  them,  and  provinces. 
disappeared  from  the   theatre  of  public   aflFairs,  new 
candidates  for  royalty  had  started  up,  and  collected 
the  discontented  Afghdns,  who  were  still  numerous  and 
powerful.     Shfr  Khan  Siir,  had  gradually  overrun  all  shir  Khan. 
the  countries  on  the  southern  or  Behar  side  of  the 
Ganges  ;  and  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza,  after  his  escape 
from  prison,  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the 
upper  provinces.     The  long  absence  of  the  Emperor 
had  latterly  encouraged  them  to  act  with  the  greater 
boldness  and   security.      Muhammed   Sultan,   having 
gained  possession  of  a  great  portion  of  the  countries  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  had  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Belgrdm,  opposite  to  Eanauj,  and  had 
gained  sufficient  strength  to  send  his  son,  Ulugh  Mirza, 
with  a  large  force  to  besiege  Judnpur ;    while  Shah 
Mirza,  another  of  his  sons,  reduced  Karra-Mdnikpiir. 
Kanauj  too  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 

Hindal  Mirza,  whom  the  Emperor  had  left  in  com-  succewfui 

cam  nk\  <yri 

mand  at  Agra,  marched  to  quell  this  revolt,  and  soon  ©f  Htndai 
retook  Kanauj.  As  soon  as  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza  ^^^' 
heard  of  his  approach,  he  called  in  all  his  detachments, 
and  was  joined  by  Shah  Mirza,  while  Ulugh  Mirza 
wrote  to  say,  that  he  would  hasten  with  all  possible 
speed  to  meet  him  ;  at  the  same  time  urging  him  not 
to  hazard  a  battle  till  his  arrival.  Muhammed  Sultan 
and  Shah  Mirza,  encamping  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  used  every  exertion  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  imperial  army.  Hinddl,  however,  eager  to  engage 
the  enemy  before  Ulugh  Mirza  could  join  them,  having 
discovered  a  ford  ten  miles*  above  Kanauj,  left  his 
camp   standing,   and   effected  a   passage,   unobserved, 

'  Withoat  tlie  Emperor's  orders  I      an  express  to  His  Majesty/'  &c. 
cannot  give  them^'  and  he  sent  off         *   Five  kos. 
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{ooK  lY.  with  all  his  troops.  The  two  armies  soon  met  taice  to 
~[^j^  face ;  but  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  engaging,  a 
strong  north-wester  *  rising,  blew  such  clouds  of  dust 
right  in  the  eyes  of  the  insurgents  that  they  could  not 
keep  their  position.  The  imperial  troops,  who  had  the 
wind  on  their  backs,  availing  themselves  of  their  ad- 
vantage, pressed  hard  upon  the  enemy,  whose  retreat 
was  soon  converted  into  a  flight.  Hindal,  after  taking 
possession  of  Belgrdm  and  the  surrounding  country, 
pursued  the  remainder  of  their  army,  as  they  marched 
to  form  a  junction  with  Ulugh  Mirza.  He  overtook 
them  at  Oud,  where  Muhammed  Sultan  and  his  sons, 
having  concentrated  all  their  force,  halted  to  check  his 
advance.  The  two  armies  lay  opposed  to  each  other 
for  nearly  two  months,  when  news  arrived,  that  Hu- 
mayun  had  left  Mandu,  and  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Agra.  This  decided  Muhammed  Sultan  to  bring  on  an 
action,  as  his  only  chance  of  safety.  He  marched  out 
of  his  trenches;  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the 
imperial  troops  had  the  advantage.  The  insurgents, 
dispirited  by  their  continued  want  of  success,  began  to 
despair,  and  soon  after  dispersed.  Muhammed  Sultan 
Mirza,  and  three  of  his  sons,  fled  to  Kuch-Behdrf ; 
while  Mirza  Hindal,  following  up  his  advantage,  went 
on  to  JuAnpiir.  Having  soon  after  heard  of  Humdyun's 
arrival  at  the  capital,  he  left  the  army  and  joined  his 
brother  there.  J 

Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  was  less  fortunate  on  the 
side  of  Malwa.  No  sooner  was  it  known  in  the  sur- 
rounding countries  that  he  was  on  his  march  back  to 
Agra,  than  Bhopal  Rai,  the  chief  of  Bijagar,  a  district 
that  lies  to  the  east  of  Malwa,  finding  that  no  garrison 
was  left  in  Mdndu,  entered  and  occupied  the  place. 
There   he   was   speedily  joined  by  Milu   KJian,   who 

*  Bad-e-kibla.  }  Akbernama^   f.  41. ;   Jouher^ 

t  Jouher  has  Koh-Khaoda  Beh4r      c.  2. 
near  ParniaD  (or^  Pacbatidii). 
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aspired  to  the  throne,  which  he  ascended  under  the  cHAP.n. 
title  of  K^er  Shah ;  and  by  Mirdn  Muhammed  Fdniki  *"' 
Df  Kandesh.  As  the  Emperor's  troops  appear  to  have 
been  entirely  withdrawn,  they  met  with  no  opposition 
anywhere,  and  soon  took  possession  of  the  whole 
country ;  and  thus  the  kingdom  of  Malwa,  as  well  as 
that  of  Gujrdt,  slipped  from  the  unsteady  grasp  of 
Humdyun.* 

But  while  the  course  of  events  was  thus  once  more  Tmnsac- 
so  favourable  to  BehAder  Shah,  that  monarch  was  not  fw^nsc- 
doomed  long  to  enjoy  his  prosperity.  Fourteen  days  ^^^^  si»*>» 
after  the  fall  of  Champanir,  he  hastened  back  to  Diu.  Portuguese. 
His  negociations  with  the  Portuguese  had  become  com- 
plicated. When  his  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
he  had  received  some  assistance  from  them,  as  has  been 
mentioned ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  had  sent  rich 
presents  to  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  of  Goa,  inviting 
him  to  come  to  his  aid  with  a  more  powerful  force. 
The  Viceroy,  Nuno  d'Acuna,  had  accordingly  obeyed 
his  call,  and  set  sail  from  Goa  and  Chewel,  with  a  large 
fleet  and  army.  But  when  he  reached  the  coast  of 
Gujrat,  understanding  that  the  Emperor  of  Delhi's 
troops  had  in  the  interval  been  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try, he  began  to  apprehend,  that,  as  his  services  were 
no  longer  necessary,  he  might  not  gain  those  advantages 
to  himself  and  his  followers,  and  that  increase  of  terri-  ^•"-  ^^^> 
tory  to  his  country,  which  he  had  anticipated.  Some 
quarrels  had  arisen  before  the  King's  arrival,  between 
the  Portuguese  and  his  oflScers,  in  consequence  of  the 
insulting  pretensions  and  encroaching  spirit  of  the  for- 
mer. Behader  would  gladly  have  seen  his  troublesome 
allies  removed  from  Diu,  where  the  building  of  the  new 
fort  was  hurried  on  upon  a  plan  infinitely  more  ex- 
tensive than  had  been  reckoned  upon.  Both  parties, 
however,  dissembled  their  feelings. 

*  Akberndma,  ut  supra. 


Beb&der. 
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BOOK  IV.  Behdder  Shah,  on  his  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
A^TTwy  ^^^5  attempted  to  restore  confidence  by  acting  with  the 
Death  of  utmost  frankness,  putting  himself  boldly  in  the  power 
of  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and  visiting  him  in  his 
fort.  The  Viceroy,  who  arrived  off  Diu  about  this 
time,  appears  to  have  blamed  the  governor  for  not 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to 
seize  the  King,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from  him 
the  cession  of  some  towns  and  sea-ports  which  he 
was  anxious  to  possess.  To  repair  this  oversight, 
D'Acuiia  feigned  sickness,  and  sent  a  message  to  inform 
Behdder,  who  had  spent  some  days  in  the  vicinity  in 
hunting,  that  he  was  come,  at  his  call,  with  powerful 
succours,  and  would  wait  upon  him  as  soon  as  his 
health  allowed.  The  Sultan,  thrown  off  his  guard,  or 
perhaps  suspecting  no  ill  as  intending  none,  laid  cere- 
Ramiiui  3,  luouy  asidc,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  day  rowed  off 
Feb.  13.  from  the  shore,  with  only  a  few  attendants  and  went 
aboard  the  admiral's  ship,  to  visit  him,  and  to  inquire 
after  his  health.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  see  the 
Viceroy,  than  he  plainly  perceived  that  his  illness  was 
a  mere  pretence,  and  felt  vexed  that  he  had  gone.  The 
Viceroy,  on  his  part,  had  probably  been  taken  unpre- 
pared by  Behader's  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance. 
During  the  conversation  that  ensued,  a  page  came  in 
and  whispered  something  in  his  ear.  In  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  King  then  was,  this  little  incident 
increased  his  uneasiness  and  excited  his  suspicion.  H^ 
continued  to  sit,  however,  though  the  intercourse  was 
forced  and  constrained ;  till  the  Viceroy,  rising,  re- 
quested to  be  excused  for  a  few  moments,  as  he  wished 
to  show  his  Majesty  some  presents  that  were  intended 
for  his  acceptance,  and  left  the  cabin.  This  confirmed 
the  suspicions  of  the  King,  who  hurriedly  intimating  a 
desire  that  they  might  be  sent  after  him,  started  up 
and  hastened  to  his  boat.  He  reached  it  and  put  off; 
when  Emanuel  dc  Souza,  the  governor  of  Diu  castle, 
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coming  up  in  his  barge  *,  invited  him  to  visit  the  new  chap.  n. 
fortifications.  Rumi  Khan  Sefer,  who  was  in  the  boat  ^jj^]^* 
with  the  King,  advised  him  to  decline  the  invitation,  as 
treachery  was  probably  intended  ;  but  the  King  desired 
de  Souza  to  come  into  the  boat.  De  Souza,  in  at- 
tempting to  step  from  his  own  barge  into  the  King's, 
fell  into  the  sea,  but  was  taken  up  by  Behdder's  atten- 
dants. This  occasioned  considerable  bustle  and  con- 
fusion ;  the  cause  was  unknown,  but  the  act  of  dragging 
de  Souza  into  the  boat,  was  observed  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  numerous  vessels  that  lay  on  every  side. 
Hastily  concluding  that  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
their  countrymen's  life,  in  their  eagerness  to  succour 
him,  they  closed  round  the  King's  boat,  into  which  some 
of  them  leaped.  The  instant  consequence  was  uproar 
and  menace ;  blows  speedily  succeeded.  Behader,  to- 
tally unprepared  for  such  an  occurrence,  and  now  con- 
firmed in  his  suspicions  of  treachery,  threw  himself  into 
the  sea,  and  was  followed  by  Ruini  Khan.  After 
swimming  for  some  time  towards  the  shore,  as  he  ap- 
proached a  Portuguese  vessel,  one  of  the  officers  held 
out  an  oar  to  assist  him  in  getting  in ;  when  a  soldier 
who  stood  by,  struck  him  on  the  face  with  a  halbert, 
and  his  example  was  imitated  by  others  of  his  comrades, 
who  repeated  their  blows,  till  Behdder  sank  dead  in  the 
water.  Riimi  Khan  was  saved  by  a  Portuguese  to 
whom,  on  some  former  occasion,  he  had  shown  kindness. 
De  Souza,  the  governor,  was  struck  and  fell  overboard, 
during  the  scuffle  in  the  King's  boat.  Neither  his  body 
nor  that  of  the  King  could  be  found,  f 

This  scene  passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  FateofDiu. 

*  Abulfazl's  account   is^   that  a  own  boat;  seeing  this^  tlie  Portu- 

Feringi  magistrate,  (Kazi  Fering)  guese  boats  that  were  around  closed 

by  which,  I  suppose,  the  governor  in,  and  Behdder  and  Rumi  leaped 

de   Souza   is  meant)   having  stept  into  the  sea. 

before  him  as  he  left  the  Viceroy,  t  Akberndma,  AT.  41,  42.  ;  Ta- 

insisted   on    his    remaining ;    upon  bakit-e  Akberi,  AT.  S97>  398. ;  Fe- 

which  the  Sultan,  drawing  his  sabre,  rishta,  and  General   Briggs's  note, 

cut  him  down,  and  leapt   into  his  vol.  iv.  pp.  130 — 141. 
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BOOK  TV.  of  Diu.  They  were  filled  mth  alarm  at  the  sight ;  and, 
as  they  concluded  that  their  town  would  be  instantly 
plundered  by  the  Portuguese,  leaving  their  houses,  and 
abandoning  all  their  property,  they  rushed  in  such 
numbers  to  escape  from  the  place,  that  many  were 
crushed  to  death  in  the  crowds  that  overflowed  at  the 
gates ;  while  numbers  were  drowned  in  crossing  the 
narrow  channel  that  separates  the  island  from  the 
mainland.  The  Viceroy  left  no  effort  untried  to  quiet 
the  fears  of  the  survivors,  and  to  bring  back  the  rich 
traders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  took  possession  of  the  King's  palace,  the 
arsenals,  and  aU  the  public  magazines.  Only  a  small 
sum  in  money  was  said  to  have  been  found  by  the  offi- 
cers commissioned  to  take  possession  of  the  treasury  * ; 
which  gave  rise  to  the  belief,  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
Viceroy  himself,  were  guilty  of  extensive  embezzlement ; 
but  the  jewels,  furniture,  artillery  and  stores  certainly 
seized,  are  said  to  have  been  of  immense  value;  besides 
an  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  which  also  fell  into  their 
hands.f     Each  party  charged  the  other  with  treachery 


♦  Lafitau,  vol.  i.  pp.  256,  257. 

f  Behader  Shah  was  the  most 
magnificent,  and  for  some  time  the 
most  fortunate,  prince  of  his  age. 
When  first  driven  from  Champanir^ 
in  his  despair^  he  had  resolved  to 
ahdicate  the  throne  and  pass  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  Mekka.  The 
Turkish  historian,  Ferdi,  according 
to  Chevalier  de  Hammer,  "relates,** 
says  General  Briggs,  "  that  when 
Beh&der  Shah  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat to  Diu,  he  sent  his  family  and 
the  royal  jewels  to  Medina.  They 
consisted  of  three  hundred  iron 
chests,  the  accumulated  wealth  ac- 
quired from  the  Hindu  princes  of 
Junagar,  Champanir,  Ahugar,  and 
Cheitur,  and  also  the  property  of 
the  kings  of  Malwa.  These  gorgeous 
treasures  never  returned  to  India, 


but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Grand 
Signior  of  Constantinople,  who,  from 
their  possession,  became  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  Soliman  the  Mag- 
nificent. The  celebrated  waist-belt, 
valued  at  three  millions  of  aspers, 
which  had  been  three  times  taken 
and  retaken  in  the  wars  of  India, 
was  sent  to  Soliman,  by  the  ambas- 
sador whom  Behader  Shah  deputed 
to  Constantinople  to  solicit  the  aid 
of  the  Grand  Signior  against  Hu- 
mayun."  Briggs's  Ferishta,  voL  iv. 
p.  141. 

The  original  accounts  of  the  death 
of  the  Sultan,  as  given  by  the  prin- 
cipal Indian  and  Portuguese  au- 
thorities, have  been  extracted  at 
considerable  length  by  Gen.  Brig^ 
(iv.  pp.  131 — 141.)  who  concludes^ 
that  Behdder  and  the  Viceroy  **  were 
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in  this  melancholy  affair.  That  Behader,  if  actuated  chap.  n. 
by  evil  intentions,  should  hayp  put  himself  unattended  ^'"'  ^^' 
in  the  power  of  his  enemy,  seems  hardly  credible.  The 
Viceroy,  without  desiring  his  death,  would  probably 
have  willingly  seen  him  his  prisoner.  The  catastrophe 
was  evidently  brought  on  prematurely,  by  accidental 
circumstances.  The  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  after 
the  event,  may  be  held  as  the  best  proof  of  their  dis- 
position before  it.  The  spirit  which  in  that  age  regu- 
lated the  proceedings  of  Europeans  towards  the  princes 
of  America  or  of  Asia  and  their  subjects,  was  that  of 
the  most  unprincipled  cruelty  and  rapacity;  in  no 
degree  superior  to  that  of  the  buccaneers  of  a  later 
period.  The  Portuguese  have  kept  possession  of  Diu, 
thus  acquired,  from  that  time  to  the  present  day. 

Sultan  Behader  was  only  about  thirty  years  of  age,  Alleged  re- 
and  had  reigned  between  eleven  and  twelve  years,  when  *? "^adw. 
he  was  cut  off.  The  internal  confusion  and  misery 
which  followed  made  his  subjects  long  look  back  with 
regret  to  the  splendid,  and,  in  general,  tranquil  period 
of  his  reign ;  while  the  deplorable  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  death,  which  deprived  him  of  all  funeral  honours, 
produced  a  belief,  in  this  as  in  several  similar  instances 
fondly  indulged  by  the  common  people,  that  the  King 


resolved  each  to  seize  the  other,  that 
the  followers  of  hoth  knew  the  in- 
tentions of  their  respective  masters^ 
and  suspected  the  opposite  party  ; 
80  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  hring 
about  bloodshed  but  such  an  affray 
as  arose,  originating  entirely  out  of 
an  accident,  which  blew  the  embers 
of  suspicion  and  mistrust  into  a 
blaze,  and  produced  the  melancholy 
result  which  has  been  related."  Ibid, 
p,  141.  I  have  taken  rather  a 
different  view  of  the  subject.  1  see 
no  evidence  that  Behdder  had  formed 
any  design  against  the  person  of  the 
Viceroy.  In  case  of  need  he  pro- 
bably would  not  have  been  very 


scrupulous  as  to  the  means  he  em- 
ployed to  defeat  the  aims  of  the 
Portuguese ;  but^  in  fact,  his  whole 
conduct  was  conciliatory.  He  put 
himself  unarmed  and  defenceless  into 
the  power  of  his  enemy.  He  was 
passive  in  the  whole  affair.  No 
overt  act  of  treachery  on  his  part 
appears.  He  had  little  to  gain  by 
seizing  the  Viceroy ;  it  would  only 
have  transferred  the  command  to 
the  next  in  rank.  The  case  was 
different  had  the  Viceroy  got  the 
King  into  his  power.  The  Porto, 
guese,  by  their  conduct  after  the 
event,  threw  light  on  their  intentions 
before  it. 
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was  not  really  dead,  and  would  one  day  return  to  govern 
his  dominions  with  gloiy.  Many  pretended  that  he 
reached  the  shore ;  and  there  were  various  reports  of 
his  reappearance,  on  different  occasions,  both  in  Gujrdt 
and  the  Dekkan.  It  was,  in  particular,  currently 
reported  and  believed  that  a  person  appeared  in  Nizdm- 
ul-miilk's  territory,  whom  that  prince  acknowledged  as 
Behdder  Shah,  and  as  such  played  with  him  at  chougdn*; 
that,  a  crowd  gathering  about  him,  the  concourse  of 
people  was  marked  by  the  Nizam  with  some  uneasiness ; 
and  the  same  night  the  stranger  disappeared  from  his 
tent,  having  been  put  to  death,  as  was  conjectured,  by 
that  prince.  It  is  added,  that  Mdlla  Kdtb-ed-din,  of 
Shirdz,  who  had  been  Behader's  preceptor,  was  then  in 
the  Dekhan,  and  conversed  with  the  stranger,  and  that 
he  affirmed,  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations,  that  it 
was  Behdder,  and  that  he  reminded  the  Mirza  of  many 
incidents  of  which  they  alone  were  cognizant.f 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Behader  was  ascertained,  the 
Portuguese  viceroy  sent  to  Makhdiima  Jehan,  the  King's 
mother,  at  once  to  condole  with  her  on  the  melancholy 
event,  and  to  remove  all  blame  from  himself.  He 
ascribed  the  whole  unfortunate  affair  to  unpremeditated 
and  unforeseen  accident,  and  offered  to  lend  her  any 
assistance  which  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  afford  at 
the  present  juncture.  But  she  rejected  his  offers  with 
indignation,  considering  him  as  the  murderer  of  her 
son ;  and,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Asir,  and  the 
principal  nobles,  set  out  for  Ahmedabad. 

While  they  were  on  the  road,  and  while  all  Behdder's 
household  and  family  were  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  Md- 
hammed  Zeman  Mirza,  who  had  returned  from  the  fruit- 
less expedition  against  Laliiir,  on  which  he  had  been  sent 
by  the  late  king  after  the  dispersion  at  Mandsiir,  fell  in 
with  thein,  and  professing  the  deepest  distress,  joined 
the  camp,  under  pretence  of  assisting  in  the  usual  rites 
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of  mourning.  By  his  show  of  sympathy,  and  his  chap.il 
soothing  attentions,  he  so  far  insinuated  himself  into  ^'"'''^' 
the  queen-mother*s  favour,  that  she  is  said  to  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  adopt  him  as  her  son.  He  succeeded 
in  seizing  a  large  portion  of  the  public  treasures  of 
Gujr6t  from  those  who  had  ^jharge  of  them ;  though,  of 
the  royal  treasure  and  stores  in  Diu,  part  had  been 
plundered  during  the  confusion,  and  the  rest  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  d'Acuna.  He  at  first  made  a  show  of 
revenging  the  murder  of  Behader  on  the  Portuguese ; 
but  soon  after,  observing  the  extent  of  their  power,  he 
altered  his  plan,  courted  their  support,  and  sought,  by . 
large  sums  of  money,  to  induce  them  to  proclaim  him 
Sultan.  In  this  he  at  last  succeeded,  the  khutba  being 
read  in  his  name  in  the  Sefa  Mosque,  at  Diu,  under 
their  authority.  He  collected  an  army  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  Moghuls  and  Hindustanis,  and  for  some  time 
maintained  the  style  of  a  sovereign  prince.  But  Imad- 
ul-mulk,  supported  by  the  nobles  of  Gujrat,  having  pro- 
claimed Miran  Muhammed  Shah  Faruki,  of  Khdndesh, 
a  sister's  son  of  Behdder's,  who  was  at  that  time  driving 
the  imperial  troops  from  Malwa,  to  be  King  of  Gujrat, 
marched  against  Muhammed  Zeman,  attacked  and 
dispersed  his  forces,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  to  Sind. 
Muhammed  Zeman  did  not  remain  long  there,  as  his 
presence  was  iar  from  being  agreeable  to  Shah  Hasan, 
the  ruler  of  that  country ;  so  that  he,  at  last,  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  once  more  returning  to 
Hindustan,  and  of  throwing  himself  on  the  clemency  of 
the  offended  Hum^yun.  The  new  king,  Mir^n  Mu- 
hammed Shah,  reiffned  only  six  weeks,  and  was  sue-  a.h.  944, 

AD   1538. 

ceeded  by  Mahmud  Khan,  another  nephew  of  Behader 
Shah,  who  reigned  several  years  under  the  name  of 
Mahmiid  Shah.  He  was  a  son  of  Behader's  brother, 
Latif  Khan,  who  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  Bur- 
hdnpur.* 

*  AkberD&ma,  f.  42. ;  Briggs*8  Ferishta^  vol.  iv.  pp.  142 — 1 44'. 
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While  these  events  were  passing  in  Malwa  and  Gujrdt, 
Khorasdn  and  the  Persian  frontier  were  the  scene  of 
important  transactions.  After  the  great  defeat  v^hich 
the  Uzbeks  sustained  at  Jam,  about  nine  years  before 
this  time,  it  was  expected  that  Khorasdn  would,  for  & 
long  period,  have  been  delivered  from  their  inroads  and 
invasions.  But  they  were  an  enemy  not  easily  daunted. 
That  same  year,  as  soon  as  Shah  Tahmasp  had  quitted 
the  province,  Obeid  Khan  again  collected  an  army, 
crossed  the  Amu,  and  marched  against  Meshhid,  which 
he  took  possession  of,  after  a  blockade  of  two  months. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Herdt,  besieged  it  for  seven 
months,  and  took  it  by  capitulation.  His  Sunni  zeal  is 
said,  by  the  Persian  writers,  to  have  led  him  to  retaliate 
the  Shia  persecutions  of  Shah  Ismael  and  his  successor, 
and  even  to  put  to  death  many  of  the  opposite  sect,  as 
Shias  and  heretics. 

Next  year,  the  victorious  Uzbek  advanced  to  Farra, 
which  he  beleagured  for  some  time,  but  without  success, 
so  that  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  seige;  and,  on 
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hearing  of  the  march  of  Shah  Tahmasp  into  Khorftstin,  chap,  m. 
at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men,  he  hastily  aban-  a.m.  936, 
doned  Herdt,  and  retreated  to  Merv.  He  summoned  all  ^'^'  ^^^^' 
the  force  of  the  Uzbeks  to  join  him  there  ;  and  the  Sul- 
tans, from  beyond  the  Amu,  obeyed  his  call.  But  ^vhen 
met,  their  opinions  diflfered.  Kuchum  Khan,  of  Samar- 
kand, the  Grand  Khan,  dying,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Abusaid,  who  set  his  face  against  the  war,  declaring 
his  resolution  not  to  join  in  it,  and  advising  Obeid  to 
desist.  His  views  were  supported  by  some  other  chiefs ; 
and  Obeid,  seeing  himself  thus  deserted,  and  hearing  of 
the  Shah's  near  approach,  turned  his  back,  with  an  in- 
dignant heart,  upon  Khorasan.  Shah  Tahmasp,  having 
expelled  the  enemy,  marched  to  Herdt;  and  the  fish- 
standard  of  Persia  again  gleamed  over  the  whole  pro- 
vince. Having  established  his  brother  Behram  Mirza 
as  viceroy,  with  Ghazi  Khan,  of  the  Taklu  tribe,  as  liis 
Protector  and  Amir-ul-omra,  he  returned  to  Irak. 

Obeid  Khan,  though  unsupported  by  the  Uzbek  con-  ^^\"?^'®'^" 
federacy,  next  year  sent  a  detachment  into  Khorasdn,  a.h.  937, 
who  marched  as  far  as  Meshhid,  but  were  driven  back  ^'^'  ^^^' 
by  the  local  force.    Nothing  dismayed,  however,  by  this 
repulse,  he,  the   following  season,   again   entered  the  ^*"??j^ 
country  with  a  powerful  host,  having  induced  the  other 
Uzbeks  to  join  him,  and  marched  straight  for  the  ca- 
pital, while  divisions  of  his  troops  overran  the  provinces 
of  Meshhid,  Asterabdd,  Sebzawdr  and  Bostam  with  va- 
rious success.     For  a  year  and  a  half,  the  country  was  nel^^'*** 
plundered  in  all  directions,  and  Obeid  continued  to  push 
on  the  siege  of  Henit.     Shah  Tahmasp,  completely  and 
painfully  occupied  by  the  rebellion  of  Aldma  Taklu  in 
Azerbaij&n,  who  had  called  in  the  Osmanli  Turks  to  his 
assistance,  was  unable  to  succour  them.     At  length, 
famine  began  to  rage  in  the  besieged  capital.     The  in- 
habitants were  expelled,  their  provisions,  money  and 
property  seized  by  the  domineering  Taklus,  and  the 

floors  of  their  houses  dug  up  to  discover  hidden  trea- 
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sure.  Cats  and  dogs,  and  food  deemed  the  most  impure, 
were  eagerly  eaten.  The  strength  of  the  troops,  who 
suffered  alike  from  want  and  fatigue,  began  to  fail.  An 
offer  was  made  to  give  up  the  place,  provided  Obeid 
would  withdraw  his  troops  a  march  or  two,  so  as  to  let 
the  garrison  quit  the  city  unmolested.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  haughtily  insisted  that  they  should  march  out  and 
defile  under  his  tent-ropes.*  This  condition  Behrdm 
Mirza  and  his  Taklu  allies  rejected,  and  the  operations 
of  the  siege  were  continued. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Tahmasp,  having  quelled  the 
rebellion  of  AlAma,  was  proceeding  by  forced  marches 
to  the  relief  of  Herdt.  A  party  that  he  sent  out  sur- 
prised the  Uzbeks  who  were  in  Asterdbad,  one  morn- 
ing when  most  of  them  were  in  the  bath,  put  them  to 
death  with  little  resistance,  and  sent  him  five  hundred 
heads.  The  Uzbeks,  who  held  Sebzdwdr,  were  in  like 
manner  attacked,  but  retired  fighting  bravely,  first  to 
Nishapiir,  and  then  to  Meshhid.  Abdal-aziz,  who  was 
near  that  city,  hurried  to  Herdt  with  seven  thousand 
horse,  to  support  his  father.  Obeid  did  not  venture  to 
meet  the  Shah  in  the  field,  and  retired  to  Bokhdra, 
while  Shah  Tahmasp  once  more  entered  Herdt,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  spent  the  winter  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

In  the  spring,  he  sent  a  division  of  his  troops  to  re- 
duce the  adjoining  province  of  Ghurjistdn  among  the 
mountains,  and  was  preparing  to  retaliate  upon  the 
Uzbeks  by  invading  Mawer-al-neher,  when  the  news 
that  his  grand  enemy,  Soliman  the  magnificent,  was  on 
his  march  to  attack  his  dominions  in  the  west,  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  his  intention.  As  the  Taklu 
Turks  had  been  guilty  of  great  oppression  during  the 
government  of  their  chief,  and  were  very  unpopular, 
he  named  his  brother,  Sdm  Mirza,  to  be  Viceroy ;  ap- 
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pointing  Aghziwdr  Khan,  of  the  Shamlu  tribe,  his  Pro-  chap,  m 
tector  and  Amir-al-omra  of  Khordsdn ;   then  entrust- 
ing  the  defence  of  the  city  to  the  townspeople*,  he 
set  out  for  Irdk. 

For  rather  more  than  two  years,  Khordsdn  enjoyed  ^"  ^^"* 
quiet  under  Sdm  Mirza  and  Aghziwdr  Khan,  as  the  and  Kanda- 
Uzbeks  did  not  renew  their  ravages.     But,  when  news  ^^^' 
reached  Herdt,  of  the  death  of  Husein  Khan  Shamlu, 
and  the  destruction  of  his  tribe  under  the  royal  indig- 
nation, the  Mirza,  and  still  more  Aghziwdr  Khan,  him- 
self a  Shamlu,  began  to  look  to  rebellion  for  safety. 
Collecting  money,  by  extortion  and  violence  in  every 
shape,  they  raised  an  army,    and   resolved  to  attack 
Kandahar ;  proposing,  according  to  the  Persian  autho- 
rities, to  erect  it,  along  with  Herdt,  into  an  indepen- 
dent sovereignt3^ 

We  have  seen  that  Hum&yun,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  had  given  up  the  countries  from  the  Satlej  to 
Khordsdn,  to  his  brother  Kdmrdn  Mirza.     Early  in  the  a.h.  941, 
summer  of  1535,  Sam  Mirza  and  his  protector  Aghziwdr  ^'^'  ^^^^' 
Khan,  being  joined  by  Sultan  Murdd  AfshAr  of  Farra, 
advanced  with  a  considerable  army,  crossed  the  Hel- 
mend,  and  laid  siege  to  Kandahdr.      The  place  was  siege  of  the 
bravely  defended  for  eight  months  by  Khwaja  Kildn,  ^^^^^^^^* 
the  governor,  who  had  succeeded  Askeri  Mirza  in  the 
management  of  the  province.      Kdmran  Mirza,  when 
apprised  of  the  invasion,  marched  from  Lahiir,  and  led 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  its  relief.     On  his  raised  by 
approach,  the   besiegers    retired   one  march,  and  en-  mII^ 
camped.     They  were  attacked,  however,  in  their  new 
position,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1536,  and  defeated  a.h.  942, 
with  great  slaughter,  principally  by  the  military  skill  ^f^lisse, 
and  bravery  of  Khwaja  Kildn.  Aghziwar  Khan  Shamlu,  J"»-  25» 
the  young  prince's  Atdlik,  or  Protector,  having  been  the  in- 
thrown  from  his  horse,  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  ^"^*"' 
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death.  The  Mirza  effected  his  escape  to  the  Germsir, 
whence  he  soon  after  proceeded  to  Tabas.  Having  by 
this  exploit  secured  the  western  part  of  his  dominioDS^ 
Kdmrdn  returned  back  to  Lahiir. 

It  was  while  he  was  absent  on  this  expedition,  that 
Muhammed  Zemdn  Mirza,  who,  it  will  be  recollected, 
after  the  rout  of  Behdder  Shah  at  Mandsiir,  had  set  out 
to  try  his  fortune,  or  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  side  of 
the  Penjdb,  reached  the  borders  of  Sind.  Shah  Husein, 
the  son  of  Shah  Shuja  Beg  Arghiin,  the  sovereign  of 
Sind,  unwilling  that  an  ambitious  prince  of  such  pre- 
tensions should  enter  his  dominions,  encouraged  him  to 
proceed  to  tlie  conquest  of  Lahiir,  which  he  represented 
as  a  tempting  and  practicable  object,  since  Kdmrdn 
was  absent  with  the  army  in  Kandahdr,  so  that  that 
fertile  and  populous  country  was  left  comparatively  de- 
fenceless. The  Mirza  accordingly  went  on  to  the  Pen- 
jab  and  laid  siege  to  Ldhiir.  But  unfortunately  for  his 
views,  Kdmran  Mirza  returned  victorious  at  that  very 
crisis,  and  the  invader  saw  himself  forced  to  retire  with 
precipitation,  and  to  return  to  Gujrdt,  which  he  reached 
with  a  few  followers  in  the  utmost  want  and  misery. 
We  have  seen  that  he  there  enjoyed  a  short-lived  sove- 
reignty, before  he  was  compelled  to  flee  once  more  to 
Sind,  and  finally  to  Hindustdn. 

The  march  of  Sdm  Mirza  to  attack  Kandahar,  was  a 
signal  for  the  Uzbeks  to  renew  their  inroads.  In  the 
north,  a  body  of  five  or  six  thousand  entered  and  laid 
waste  Khorasdn.  Sufidn  Khalifa,  the  governor  of  Mesh- 
hid,  an  undaunted  but  hot-headed  soldier,  was  success- 
ful in  coming  up  witli,  and  defeating  them.  To  the 
eastward,  another  inroad  was  made  from  Ghurjistan. 
Khalifa  Sultan  Shamlu,  whom  the  Protector  had  left 
governor  of  Ilerdt,  having  marched  to  repel  them,  with 
a  motley  and  ill-assorted  body  of  troops,  collected  in 
haste,  in  absence  of  the  regular  forces,  was  attacked, 
defeated  and  slain.     The  inhabitants  of  Herat,  thus  left 
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without  a  head,  sent  to  invite  Sufidn  to  take  charge  of  chap,  m, 
the  capital,  his  success  in  desultory  warfare  having 
gained  him   great  reputation   all   over  the  province. 
Leaving  his  son  in  Meshhid,  he  obeyed  their  call. 

Obeid  Khan,  finding  that  Khorasdn  continued  with-  obew  Khan 
out  troops,  and  without  a  governor,  once  more  crossed  Meshed  ,- 
the  Amu  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  and  besieged  ^*  "•  ^^^ . 
Meshhid.  Despatches  were  sent  to  recal  Sufidn,  who 
promised  soon  to  be  at  the  holy  city,  when  he  would 
slay  Obeid,  and  send  his  skin  to  the  King,  stuflfed  with 
straw.  Setting  out  from  Herdt  with  only  three  thousand 
horse,  he,  on  the  road,  filled  a  bag  with  hay,  and  osten- 
tatiously carried  it  along  with  him,  lest  the  Uzbeks,  by 
not  leaving  a  blade  of  grass  around  Meshhid,  might 
defeat  his  boast.  The  first  detachment  that  he  met,  he 
dispersed ;  but  getting  nearer  the  town  in  his  insane 
career,  he  was  hard  pressed  and  compelled  to  take 
shelter  in  an  old  ruin,  where  he  obstinately  defended 
himself  several  days,  subsisting  his  followers  on  the  flesh 
of  their  horses  ;  but  was  in  the  end  taken  and  put  to 
death. 

The  unfortunate  city  of  Herdt  was  now  again  in  im-  and  iiewit, 
minent  hazard.     The  lieutenant  whom  Sufidn  had  left  ^en  and 
in  charge  of  it,  used  his  endeavours  to  make  the  people  pi"«««^- 
of  the  town  and  country  join  in  its  defence.     But  the 
severities  that  he  exercised  for  that  purpose  disgusted 
and  enraged  them,  so  that  they  sent  to  call  even  the 
Uzbeks  to  their  relief     Obeid,  arriving,  besieged  the 
city  for  five  months,  while  the  inhabitants  endured  all 
the   miseries  of  war  and   famine.     At  length,   three 
hundred  Uzbeks,  having  gained  entrance  by  night  into 
a  bastion,  it  is  said  by  treachery,  the  city  was  taken, 
the  garrison  flying  into  the  citadel  of  Ekhtiar-ed-din. 
All  the  horrors  of  a  city  taken  by  storm  ensued.     Obeid 
afterwards  gained  possession  of  the  citadel  by  a  treaty  *, 


•  Alem-ardi-Abasi,  f.  28. 
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in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  garrison  were  to  be 
allowed  to  march  out  with  all  their  property.  But,  as 
they  left  the  fort,  they  were  all  stripped  naked  and 
marched  for  Bokhara,  the  greater  part  of  them  perish- 
ing miserably  by  the  way. 

During  four  months,  Obeid  held  possession  of  Herdt, 
and  the  Sunni  persecution  of  the  Shias  was  renewed. 
At  length,  Shah  Tahmasp,  compassionating  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  subjects,  seized  an  interval  of  comparative 
peace,  and  set  out  for  Khorasdn.     As  he  approached, 
Obeid  Khan,  eager  to  keep  permanent  possession  of  that 
province,  proposed  to  meet  him  in  the  field.     The  other 
Uzbek  chiefs,  however,  preferred  a  retreat  j  and,  though 
it  was  then  winter,  the  invading  army  set  out  to  regain 
their  own  country  by  the  route  of  Balkh.     Tahmasp 
reached  Herdt  unopposed,  and  sent  to  Tabas  to  brint^ 
Sdrn  ]Vlirza,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  that  town  after 
his  flight  from  Kandahdr.     He  was  pardoned  for  his 
rebellious  designs,  and  for  the  invasion  he  had  made,  as 
was  pretended,  without  the  royal  authority ;  and  some 
of  his  servants  were  put  to  death,  as  being  his  evil  ad- 
visers.    Khordsdn  was  now  committed  to  Sultan  Mu- 
hammed  Mirza,  another  young  prince ;  and  Muhammed 
Khan  Sherf-ed-din  Ughli  Taklu,  was  placed  beside  him 
in  Herat,  as  Protector,  and  Amir-ul-omra. 

Having  cleared  Khordsdn  of  enemies,  and  provided 
for  its  safety  and  the  proper  administration  of  affairs. 
Shah  Tahmasp  now  turned  his  eyes  to  the  side  of  Kan- 
dahdr. That  province  had  been  dependent  on  Herdt  in 
the  days  of  its  prosperity  ;  and  the  Shah,  though  he 
had  pretended  to  be  ignorant,  and  to  disapprove,  of  Sdm 
Mirza's  attack  on  it,  now  entered  it  himself  with  a 
powerful  army.  The  capital  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  placed  in  a  sufficiently  defensible  state,  after  the 
late  siege.  Khwdja  Kilan,  from  the  want  of  provisions 
and  scarcity  of  military  stores,  seeing  no  hopes  of 
being  able  to  stand  a  siege,  resolved  to  shun  an  in- 
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effectual  contest ;  put  in  order  his  palace,  which  was  chap,  ul 

magnificently   furnished;    and    arranged   aU  its  rich    '■ 

carpets  and  sumptuous  gold  and  silver  plate,  to  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  Shah.  He  then  left 
orders  with  his  deputy,  Kanji  Khwdja,  that,  on  his 
Majesty's  approach,  he  should  present  him  with  the 
keys  of  the  fort  and  public  offices,  and  deliver  a  mes- 
sage in  his  name ;  that,  as  the  Ehwaja,  from  want  of 
warlike  stores,  had  not  the  means  of  either  defending 
the  place,  or  of  meeting  him  in  the  field, — as,  if  able, 
he  would  have  done, — he  thought  that  the  next  most  • 
honourable  course  he  could  pursue,  was  to  put  his 
house  in  order,  and,  in  that  condition,  leave  it  for  the 
guest  whom  he  could  not  entertain  in  person.  He  then 
withdrew,  and  retired,  by  way  of  Sind  and  Uch,  to 
L^iir.  Mirza  KAmrdn  was  much  offended  at  this 
conduct,  and  did  not  admit  him  to  his  presence  for 
a  whole  month  after  his  arrival ;  complaining,  that  the 
Khwdja  had  not  held  out  even  for  a  short  time  so  as  to 
admit  of  his  being  relieved.  The  Khwdja's  valour, 
judgment  and  fidelity  were  indisputable.;  and  this 
attempt  to  soften  the  asperity  of  war  may,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  not  only  as  a  proof  of  the  refinement  of 
the  man,  the  friend  of  Bdber,  and  of  the  politeness 
that  originated  in  the  liberal  studies  so  successfully 
cultivated  in  the  Court  of  that  prince ;  but,  perhaps,  as 
a  symptom  of  the  growing  civilisation  of  the  age  so 
rudely  checked  by  the  confusion  and  turmoil  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Edmrdn  lost  no  time  in  preparing  a  force  for  another  ^Wch  is 
expedition  against  Kandahdr.  Leaving  his  cousin,  K&naiD. 
Mirza  Haider  Doghlat,  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
K^hghar  by  way  of  Badakhshdn,  to  conduct  the  go- 
vernment of  Ldhiir  in  his  absence,  he  sat  out.  But 
before  Kdmrdn's  arrival.  Shah  Tahmasp  had  quitted 
Kandahar,  which  he  left  under  the  charge  of  Biflagh* 

♦  Or,  Budak. 
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jBooK  IT.  Ehan  Kajar,  a  great  noble  of  his  Court,  and  of  the 
tribe  of  the  present  royal  family  of  Persia.  The  fort 
sustained  a  siege  of  some  length,  when  Biddgh  Eiian 
A.H.  944,  capitulated  and  surrendered  it,  on  condition  of  being 
A.D.  1638.  gjiQY^cl  to  return  home  with  his  troops.  Eamrdn, 
having  put  the  place  in  a  state  of  defence,  marched 
back  to  Ldhiir. 

Though  two  or  three  inroads  were  made  into  Khord- 
sdn  by  the  Uzbeks,  during  the  life  of  Obeid  Khan,  who 
died  AH.  949,  no  great  invasion  was  attempted,  and 
that  province  remained  in  possession  of  the  Persians 
during  that  period,  and  enjoyed  comparative  tran- 
quillity.* 

*  For  the  evente  in  Khor^san  MS.  A.  f.  SQ. ;  MS.  B.  f.  77.  ; 
and  Kandahar,  see  the  Alem-arai-  Tabakdt-e  Akberi,  ff.  146 — Hg.; 
Abasi,  ff.  24—28. ;    Akbernama,      Tarikh-e  Bedauni^  f.  140. 
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SECTION   L 

STATE   OF   BENGAL.  —  HISTORY   OF   ShIb  KHAN. 

8XATE  OF  THE  EMPIRE.  —  SH/r  KHAN  IN  BEHj(r  AND  BENGAL.  —  IN- 
DOLENCE OF  THE  EMPEROR  AT  AGRA.  —  SHiR  KHAN,  HIS  CHA- 
RACTER, FAMILY,  AND  HI8T0BT  —  REPAIRS  TO  THE  COURT  OP 
SULTAN  IBR^HiM  LODL  —  SUCCEEDS  TO  HIS  FATHER'S  jAg^RS. — 
OVERTHROW  OP  THE  AFGHAN  DYNASTY  BY  bIbER.  —  SH/r  KHAN 
FAVOURED  Br  THE   AFGHAN  KING  OF   BEHIr  —  HIS  ELEVATION-  — 

INTRIGUES    OF    HIS    ENEMIES DIVISION  OF  HIS  JAOfRS  ORDERED. 

HE  REFUSES  TO  DIVIDE  THEM  —  AND  IS  EXPELLED.  —  REIN- 
STATED BY  AID  FROM  ONE  OF  bXbER's  GOVERNORS. — INCREASES 
HIS  RESOURCES.  —  VISITS  rAbER  AT  AGRA.  —  MEDITATES  A  RE- 
STORATION OF  THE  AFGHc(n  EMPIRE.  —  WITHDRAWS  SUDDENLY 
FROM  THE  COURT.  —  IS  RECONCILED  TO  THE  KING  OF  BEhIr. — 
BECOMES  PRIME  MINISTER — AND  REPELS  AN  INVASION.  —  A  CON- 
SPIRACY FORMED  AGAINST  HIM.  —  THE  KING  FLIES  FROM  BEhIr  — 
WHICH  IS  INVADED  FROM  BENGAL. — THE  INVASION  DEFEATED  BY 
8H/r  khan. — RIVAL  CLAIMANTS  OP  THE  CROWN.  —  SULTAN  MAH- 
MUD  LODI  ACKNOWLEDGED.  —  EXPELLED  BY  bAbER,  WHO  OCCU- 
PIES BEhIr.  —  SH/r  khan  extends  his  jIg/rS  and  POWER.— 
ACQUIRES  CHUnIr.  —  SULTAN  MAHMI^D  RENEWS  mS  PRETENSIONS. 
IS  JOINED  BY  SH^R  KHAN. ADVANCE  OP  HUmIyUN.  —  TREA- 
CHERY OF  SnfR  KHAX,  AND  DISPERSION  OF  THE  AFGhIn  FORCES. 
—  SHia  KHAN  RETAINS  OHUNIr  AND  HIS  jIgjCrS.  —  CONSOLIDATES 
ins  RESOURCES. — PLUNDERS  TO  THE  NORTH  OF  THE  GANGES. — 
TAKES  POSSESSION  OF  SOUTHERN  BShIb — AND  INVADES  BENGAL. 

When   Humdyun   reached  Agra,  on  his  return  from  chap 
Gujrdt  and  Malwa,  he  found  the  aflfairs  of  the  empire  in    f^ 
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BOOK  IV.  great  disorder.     We  have  seen  that,  from  the  time  of 
^^  j^3^    his  accession,  there  were  dangers  to   his  government, 
stete  of  the  which  it  required  a  strong  and  steady  hand  to  avert. 
nIlS!i7«^s  Even  in  his  own  court,  the  fidelity  of  several  of  his 
Kturnfrom  great  Amfrs,   some   of  them  the    most   distinguished 
A.H.'gis,     among  the  Tiirki  and  Chaghatdi  nobles  who  had  accom- 
A.i>.  1536.    panied  Bdber  in  his  wars,  was  tottering  and  had  failed. 
Muhammed  Zemdn  Mirza,  as  well  as  Muhammed  Sultan 
Mirza  and  his  sons,  had  broken  out  in'  open  rebellion ; 
and,  though  defeated,  tbe  latter  of  them  were  still  in 
arms.      The   situation  of  the  country  itself  favoured 
such  attempts.     It  was  but  recently  subdued,  and  the 
emperor's  followers  were  strangers  to  the  inhabitants. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  kingdom  of  Delhi  was  com; 
posed  of  little  states,  more  or  less  independent,  and  not 
easily  reduced  to  order.     Even  in  the  Dodb,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Agra  itself,  there  had  for  ages  been  a 
set  of  refractory  chieftains,  who  willingly  seized  every 
opportunity,  when  the  power  or  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment was  relaxed,  to  indulge  in   plundering  depreda- 
tions ;  and  while  Humayun  was  absent  in  Malwa  and 
Gujrdt,  these  freebooters  had  carried  their  inroads  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  capital.     Such  petty  and  unset- 
tled states  were  ever  ready  to  join  a  bold  adventurer. 
shfrKhan       But  the  most  Concentrated  opposition  to    his  arms 
M^S^.  ^^^  presented  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Judnpiir  and 
Behdr.     These  countries  had,  at  no  distant  time,  been 
the  seat  of  an  independent  kingdom,  which,  though  it 
had  been  subdued  by  Sultan  Sekander  Lodi,  had  re- 
vived under  a  new  dynasty,  the  Lohdni,  in  the  time  of 
his  son  Sultan  Ibrahim,  and  had  only  recently  been 
again  subdued  by  Bdber.     A  bold  attempt  made  by  the 
Afghans  to  renew,  in  that  kingdom,  the  Lodi  Dynasty 
of  Delhi,    under    Sultan    Mahmiid    Lodi,     Ibrahim's 
brother,  had  been  defeated  only  by  the  energy  of  that 
illustrious  prince.     All  the   materials   of  revolt  and 
resistance,  however,   were  amply  scattered   over  the 
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Eastern  provinces.  They  had  for  many  years  been  the  chap.  iv. 
theatre  of  war;  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  were  ^'^'^ 
unsettled,  had  become  familiarised  to  change,  and  were 
almost  strangers  to  regular  government.  Though  the 
old  Sherki,  and  the  more  recent  Lohdni  dynasty  had 
disappeared,  and  though  the  attempts  of  Sultan  Mah- 
mud  Lodi,  and  of  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza,  to  revive 
the  kingdom  had  failed,  Shir  Khan  Siir,  a  new  can- 
didate for  distinction  and  power,  though  as  yet  in. 
an  humbler  form,  had  started  up  ;  was  extending  and  ~ 
consolidating  his  influence,  gradually  but  with  consume 
mate  skill,  in  Behdr  and  on  the  side  of  Bengal ;  and  by 
his  valour  in  the  field  and  the  equity  of  his  financial 
administration,  was  gaining  the  admiration  and  the 
affection  of  his  subjects.  The  Afghdns,  in  every  part 
of  India,  began  to  turn  their  eyes  to  him,  as  the  leader, 
who,  at  some  future  time,  might  be  destined  to  restore 
to  them  that  proud  ascendency  of  their  nation,  the  loss 
of  which  every  man  of  them  so  deeply  deplored. 

As  Humdyun,  in  his  expedition  to  the  westward,  had 
necessarily  been  attended  by  a  large  proportion  of  his 
best  troops,  some  of  the  provinces  on  the  Jamna  and 
Ganges  were  held  by  very  scanty  detachments.  This 
circumstance,  the  long  absence  of  the  Emperor  from 
his  capital,  and  latterly  his  losses  and  want  of  success, 
had  encouraged  the  discontented  and  turbulent;  so 
that,  though  Hindal  Mirza  had  been  successful  in  quel- 
ling the  revolt  of  Muhammed  Sultan  in  Judnpdr,  a 
great  part  of  the  country  was  in  a  very  unquiet  state. 

Humd3nin,  for  some  time  after  his  return,  fixed  his  indolence 
residence  at  Agra.     The  loss  of  the  kingdoms  which  he  ^ro^^i^' 
had  subdued  with  so  much  glory,  and  the  generally  ^^^ 
unfavourable  posture  of  his  affairs,   preyed  upon  his 
mind,  and   affected  his   spirits   and  his  health.      He 
sought  relief  in  the  habitual  use  of  opium,  which,  if 
for  a  time  it  deadened  his  uneasy  feelings,  soon  affected 
both  his  judgment  and  his  temper.     For  about  a  year, 
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A.1>.  1536-7. 


jBooK  IV;  he  passed  most  of  his  time  in  his  private  apartments, 
and  rarely  held  any  councils.  He  could  not,  however, 
overlook  the  disorders  that  disturbed  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  his  capital.  They  were  soon  quelled, 
and  heavy  contributions  raised  on  the  offending  ze- 
minddrs,  in  punishment  of  their  rebellious  or  predatory 
inroads.*  It  had  been  his  resolution  that  his  first 
expedition,  when  he  again  took  the  field,  should  have 
for  its  object  to  wipe  off  the  stain  upon  his  glory,  by 
once  more  conquering  Malwa  and  Gujrdt.  But  there 
were  soon  demands  for  his  presence  much  nearer  at 
hand. 
Shir  Khan,  About  the  end  of  this  period,  Sultan  Juneid  Birlas 
a!d.*?w7.  di^d,  a  veteran  of  great  eminence,  who  for  some  years 
had  governed  Juanpdr  and  the  eastern  provinces,  and 
who,  by  his  talents  and  the  weight  of  his  character, 
had  restrained  the  ambitious  attempts  of  Shir  Khan, 
now  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  Afghans  in  India, 
both  in  genius  and  reputation.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  that  restraint  removed  by  his  death,  than  Shir 
Khan,  who  already  possessed  a  great  part  of  Behar, 
ventured  to  launch  out  into  bolder  enterprises,  and  to 
turn  his  undivided  force  against  the  province  of  Bengal; 
and  his  success  in  that  quarter  was  such  as  speedily 
to  break  even  the  slumbers  of  Humdyun. 
Hischarac-  Shir  Khan,  Avho,  afterwards  became  king  of  Delhi 
^^'  under  the  title  of  Shir  Shah,  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 

ordinary men  whose  name  aj)pears  in  the  history  of 
India.  His  character  has  been  represented  in  very  dif- 
ferent lights  by  different  authors.  As  he  was  long  the 
grand  enemy  of  the  house  of  Taimur,  whom  for  a  time 
he  drove  out  of  India,  by  their  partisans  he  has  been 
drawn  in  very  unfavourable  colours.  But  the  evidence 
of  less  prejudiced  writers,  and  of  facts,  must  restore  to 
him  the  high  praise  and  honourable  distinction   that, 

*  Akbern^a,  f.  42. ;  Ferishta,  iv.  83. ;  Khafi  Khan,  45. 
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with  all  the  imperfections  of  his  character,  are  justly  chap.  iVj 

his  due.  !!!!!: 

His  original  name  was  Ferid ;  he  was  the  son  of  ^^  ^»°^>y- 
Hasan  and  grandson  of  Ibrdhlm  *,  an  Afghan  of  the 
tribe  of  Sdr,  who  dwelt  near  Peshdwer.  The  family 
claimed  descent  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Ghur,  who 
reigned  in  the  mountains  that  lie  between  K^bul  and 
Herdt ;  and  Ferishta,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Siir 
family  had  estiiblished  this  claim,  holds  it  to  be  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Afghdns.  f  The  marriages  which 
they  formed  in  that  part  of  the  Afghan  country  to  which 
they  removed  J,  prove  them  to  have  been  of  what  was 
deemed  an  honourable  race ;  though  Abulfazl  relates 
that  Ibrdhim  was  originally  a  horse-dealer.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  even  a  well-bom  Afghdn  may 
have  engaged  in  that  occupation,  or  that,  when  leaving 
his  own  country  for  India,  he  may  have  invested  his 
little  fortune  in  a  venture  of  horses,  as  is  often  done  at 
this  day.  Ibrdhim  arrived  in  India  in  the  reign  of 
Sultan  Behlul  Lodi,  in  search  of  military  service,  which 
he  procured  ;  served  under  some  Amirs  of  distinction ; 
and  remained  for  a  time,  first  at  Hissdr  Finiza  and  after- 


*  The  Akbernama^  f.  41.,  calls 
Ibrdhim  the  grandfather,  Shiber- 
kheily  or  according  to  CoL  Price's 
reading,  ShirakhiL  The  Nisab- 
nama-e  Afghanan,  f.  81.,  makes 
Hasan  Khan,  the  father,  to  be  of 
the  tribe  (tdifa)  of  Mati,  and  family 
or  clan  (gabila)  of  Sur. 

t  VoL  ii.  p.  99.  The  Tar.  Bed. 
f.  145.,  describes  him  as  being  az 
deh  kek  ibdrat  az  4fyhdn  est,''  the 
town  that  takes  its  name  from  the 
Afghan.**  Can  this  be  Deh-Af- 
ghandn,  a  suburb  of  Kabul  ? 

^  When  Sultan  Behlul  was  seated 
on  the  throne,  he  invited  a  number 
of  his  countrymen  from  Roh,  a 
district  inhabited  by  the  Afghans.' 


'*  Roh^"  continues  the  author  of  the 
Tabak^t-e  Akberi,  "  has  the  same 
meaning  as  Koh  (a  hill).  The 
country  comprehended  under  that 
name  extends  in  length  from  Swut 
and  Bajour  to  the  township  of  Siwi, 
which  is  dependent  on  Bheker; 
and  in  breadth  from  Hasan-Abdal 
to  Kabul  and  Kandahar.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  Daman-koh."  Tab. 
Akb.  S,  35. 1 6*9*  A  similar  passage 
occurs  in  Ferishta.  This  extent  of 
country  includes  nearly  the  whole  of 
Afghanistan- Proper.  Instead  of 
the  words  following  "  Hasan  Ab- 
dal  to  Kabul,"  the  Tarikh-e  Nizami, 
f.  207.  reads,  ''  Kandahar  lies  on 
the  confines  of  this  hill-country.'' 
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And  hit* 
toiy. 


wards  at  Shdmlu,  or  Simla,  a  district  in  the  province 
of  Agra.* 

Ibrdhim's  son,  Hasan,  who  was  bom  in  Hissdr,  early 
in  life  entered  the  employment  of  Rdi-mal,  a  Hindu 
(the  grandfather  of  Rai-Sal,  an  officer  of  eminence  in 
Akber's  court),  under  whom  he  probably  gained  some 
insight  into  revenue  concerns.     He  afterwards  went  to 
Juna,  in  the  district  of  Sahsar^m,  in  Behdr,  to  Nasir 
Khan  Loliani,  one  of  Sekander  Lodi's  most  powerful 
nobles,  in  whose  employment  he  remained  some  time ; 
and  having,  by  his  faithful  service  and  intelligence, 
distinguished  himself  among  his  equals,  was  admitted 
into  his  master's  confidence.     On  Nasir  Khan's  death, 
Hasan   entered  into  the   service  of  that  nobleman's 
brother,  Doulat  Khan  ;  and  from  his  passed  into  that 
of  Baban  Khan  Jilwani,  a  distinguished  Afghdn  chief, 
in  which  he  advanced  himself,  was  actively  employed 
in  much  business  of  importance,  and  became  his  prin- 
cipal adviser.     His  reputation  finally  became  such  that 
when  Jemal  Khan  was  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Judnpur,  he  was  taken  into  his  service,  in  which  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life ;  received  from  him  in  jdgir  the 
valuable  districts  of  Sahsardm  and  Khawaspiir-Tanda, 
places  dependent  on  Rhotas  in  Behdr,  and  was  sent  to 
take  possession  of  them  with  five  hundred  horse.f 

Hasan's  eldest  son  was  Ferid,  afterwards  known  with 
so  much  distinction  as  Shir  Shah.  Omens  seldom  fail 
to  attend  the  birth  of  every  eminent  man,  and  they 
were  not  wanting  to  Ferid's.     His  mother,  when  with 


*  The  Akberndms  has  Simla' in 
the  district  of  Narnul.  The  Tab. 
Akb.,  f.  169.,  Narnul;  the  Tar. 
Bedaunij  f.  1 45.,  N&rnul,  in  Hissar- 
Firuza;  the  Kholdset-al-Tow^rikh, 
f.  271- ;  and  Nisdbndroa,  f.  SI.; 
N(mla,  in  Narnul. 

t  Akbemdma,  f.  42. ;  Tabakat-e 
Akberi,  f.  I69.;  Tar.  Kn.  f.  207.; 


Tar.  Bedauni,  f.  145.;  Ferishta, 
vol.  ii.  p.  95,  et  seq. ;  Khol^t-ul- 
Towdrfkh,  f.  271. ;  KhAfi  Khan,f. 
50.;  Nisabndma-e  Afghanan,  f.  81. 
The  Tabakat,  FerishU,  and  Nisab- 
ndma,  do  not  mention  any  circum- 
stances of  Hasan's  life,  till  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  Jemdl  Khan,  in 
Sultan  Sekander  Lodi's  time. 
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child  of  him,  dreamed  that  the  moon,  in  its  full  briocht-  chap.  nr. 

1  T«  /»  1  Sect.  I. 

ness    descendmg    from    heaven,   entered    her    womb.     

Waking  her  husband,  she  communicated  to  him  her 
dream ;  upon  which  he  struck  her  several  blows.  Sur- 
prised, she  angrily  asked  him  what  he  meant ;  and  was 
told,  that  the  sages  of  former  times  had  advised  that 
one  who  had  a  fortunate  dream  ought  not,  by  dreaming 
again  the  same  night,  to  run  the  risk  of  counteracting 
its  happy  influence ;  and  that  his  blows  were  intended 
to  prevent  her  again  falling  asleep.  In  like  manner, 
we  are  told  of  Ferid,  that  when  he  was  about  four  years 
old,  as  he  was  one  day  childishly  whining  to  his  father 
to  give  him  a  dirhem,  a  wise  and  holy  derwish  who  was 
near,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Great  God !  the  Emperor  of 
Hindustdn  is  crying  for  a  dirhem."*  This  expression 
filled  his  father  with  delight,  as  confirming  his  wife's 
dream,  and  inspired  him  with  high  hopes  of  his  son's 
future  eminence ;  hopes  which  the  boy's  opening  talents 
seemed  early  to  justify. 

Hasan  had  eight  sons;  two  of  them,  Ferid  and 
Nizdm,  by  his  wife,  a  noble  Afghdn  lady ;  the  other  six 
by  difi^erent  slaves  or  concubines,  three  of  them,  Sulei- 
mdn,  Ahmed  and  Mdddr  being  by  one  mother.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  while,  by  the  Musulman 
law,  the  number  of  wives  is  limited  to  four,  that  of 
concubines  is  left  unlimited ;  but  that,  as  all  of  them 
live  in  the  master's  house  like  the  wives,  under  the 
same  superintendence,  and  liable  to  the  same  punish- 
ment for  infidelity,  and  as  consequently  no  more  doubt 
exists  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  as  to  paternity, 
the  children  of  both  classes  are  acknowledged  by  the 
law,  and  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  paternal  succession ; 
much  as,  for  the  same  reasons,  was  customary  among 
the  patriarchs  and  Jews  in  ancient  times.  Hasan  was 
not  partial  to  his  Afghdn  wife ;  and  his  fondness  for 

•  Khol.  al-Tow.  f.271. 
VOL.  n.  I 
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BOOK  IV.  Suleimdn's  mother,  who  had  acquired  a  great  ascendency 

over  him,  led  him  to  show  more  favour  to  her  sons  than 

to  his  other  children.  Ferid,  who,  even  when  little 
more  than  a  boy,  evinced  a  proud  and  decided  temper, 
imable  to  brook  this  preference,  left  his  father's  house, 
and  repaired  to  Judnpdr,  where  he  placed  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Jemdl  Khan,  his  father's  patron. 
Hasan  wrote  to  his  son  to  return,  and  to  Jemdl  to  send 
him  back,  that  he  might  be  instructed  in  learning,  and 
trained  up  in  the  accomplishments  suited  to  his  station ; 
but  Ferid  resisted  every  solicitation  of  the  friendly 
Khan,  saying  that  Judnpiir,  which  was  a  large  city  and 
abounded  with  learned  men,  was  a  much  better  place 
for  instruction  than  such  a  village  as  Sahsardm.  He, 
however,  applied  himself  ardently  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  He  is  said  to  have  studied  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  languages,  and  the  religious  and  civil  code  of 
the  Musulman  law,  as  contained  in  the  Koran  and  the 
commentaries  upon  it ;  and  such  was  his  delight  in  the 
beautiful  poets  of  Persia,  that  he  was  able  to  repeat  by 
heart  the  whole  poems  of  the  celebrated  moralist  and 
poet  Sddi.*  With  such  acquirements,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  he  soon  came  to  be  considered  as  a  great  scholar 
among  his  countrymen,  the  Afghans  ;  who,  though 
distinguished  in  arms,  have  always  been  noted  for  their 
dulness  in  letters  and  the  arts.  Besides  this,  he  took 
pleasure  in  frequenting  the  monasteries  and  colleges  of 
the  Derwishes  and  other  religious  orders ;  and  courted 
the  society  of  the  Ulema,  or  Muhammedan  lawyers  and 


*  The  author  of  the  Tabakdt-e 
Akberi,  (ff.  I69.  35.)  himself  a 
man  of  letters  and  versed  in  Persian 
literature^  speaks  doubtfully  of  Fe- 
rfd*s  scholarship.  He  mentions  his 
reading  the  Kdfia  (or^  Arabic  Gram« 
mar)  with  the  commentaries  and 
other  books,  "  such,"  says  he,  "as 
the  Gulistdn,  Bostdn^  and  Sekander- 
n^ma^  which  were  then  generally 


read  by  the  people  of  Hind,  and 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  morals  and  with  some 
books  of  history,"  This  would 
suppose  but  a  limited  course  of  study, 
and  such  it  probably  was.  The 
NisAbnama  mentions,  as  part  of 
his  reading,  history  and  the  Akhliqi- 
Suri^  f.  81.  bis. 
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doctOTQj  as  well  as  of  the  Sheikhs  and  men  of  saintly  chap.  iy. 
reputation,  studied  their  manners  and  habits  of  thinking,     ^'"'  '* 
and  secured  their  favour,  which  he  retained  through 
life,  and  which  was  often  of  singular  advantage  to  him 
in  his  plans  of  ambition.    His  father  heard  of  the  young 
man's  reputation,  when  he  visited  Judnpiir  a  few  years 
after*      Their  relations   interfered   to  make  up  their 
quarrel,  and  to  prevail  upon  the  son  to  return  home. 
As  Hasan  was  himself  about  to  attend  the  governor  of  Appointed 
Judnptir  with  his  troops,  he  offered  Ferid  the  manage-  his  father 
ment  of  both  his  jdgirs,  during  his  absence ;  a  burden  ^^^"^ 
which  the  youth  consented  to  undertake,  on  tlie  express 
understanding  that,  though  many  of  the  officers  in  the 
jAgirs  were  his  own  near  friends  and  relations,  he  was 
to  have  the  absolute  direction  of  all,  so  as  to  be  able, 
he   said,   to  govern   the   raiats  with  impartiality,  by 
gentleness  and  justice,  and  to  relieve  them  from  the 
ignorant  oppression  which  he  saw  exercised  over  them 
by  his  countrymen. 

Ferid  accordingly  repaired  to  the  j%frs  to  act  as  nisjudi- 
Sheikhdar  or  military  collector;  and  soon  gained  the  SSd'n*"^ 
confidence  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  kindness  with  which  >""«• 
he  treated  them,  and  his  invariable  regard  to  justice, 
from  which  neither  the  calls  of  interest  nor  the  claims 
of  relationship  could  divert  him.  Soon  after  his  arrival, 
he  also  showed  the  bold  decision  of  his  character.  The 
head  men  of  some  villages  in  the  jdgir,  who  had  been 
refractory,  refused  to  wait  upon  him,  which  was  equi- 
valent to  withdrawing  from  his  authority.  These  he 
determined  to  punish,  and  consulted  the  officers  of  the 
jdgir  as  to  the  best  means  of  effecting  his  object.  He 
was  told  that,  as  all  the  troops  had  gone  with  his  father, 
it  was  necessary  to  put  off  any  operations  till  their 
return.  But  this  dilatory  conduct,  and  passive  acqui- 
escence in  injury,  were  little  suited  to  the  energetic 
character  of  Ferid.  He  gave  orders  to  make  two 
hundred  saddles,  borrowed  one  horse  from  the  head* 

I  2 
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BOOK  IV.  man  of  every  village  in  his  Perganas,  and  selecting  the 

most  active  of  the  men  who  had  seen  service  and  Uved 

scattered  about  in  the  jAgir,  supplied  them  with  money 
and  clothes,  animated  their  zeal  by  his  example  and 
promises,  mounted  them  on  the  borrowed,  horses,  and 
led  them  against  the  rebels.  With  unexpected  speed 
he  destroyed  the  houses  and  property  of  the  refractory, 
and  made  some  of  them  prisoners ;  at  the  same  time 
seizing  a  number  of  their  wives  and  children,  whom  he 
retained  as  hostages. 

Having  quelled  all  opposition  in  the  interior  of  his 
little  territory,  he  next  proceeded  to  punish  some  tur- 
bulent neighbours,  who,  from  the  woods  and  hills  on 
the  limits  of  the  jagir,  trusting  to  their  inaccessible 
fastnesses,  made  frequent  inroads,  plundering  and  ha- 
rassing the  cultivators.  As  they  refused  to  meet  him 
or  to  give  suitable  redress,  he  marched  such  a  force  as 
he  could  collect  into  their  country,  till  he  came  near 
their  chief  town,  which  they  had  fortified  as  a  castle  or 
fastness.  There  he  halted ;  drew  a  trench  round  his 
camp ;  and,  cutting  down,  day  after  day,  a  portion  of 
the  jungle  by  which  the  enemy's  fort  was  surrounded 
and  defended,  he  at  length  reached  their  stronghold, 
which  he  regularly  attacked  and  finally  stormed,  killing 
numbers  of  the  defenders,  and  making  the  rest  prisoners. 
These  early  acts  of  resolute  determination  inspired  his 
rude  neighbours  on  every  side  with  such  alarm,  that 
they  never  after  troubled  him,  but  remained  quiet  and 
inoffensive,  paying  him  regularly  an  annual  tribute. 
Prosperity  The  freedom  from  internal  and  external  oppression 
toictfc*"^  enjoyed  in  his  villages,  soon  drew  to  them  an  influx  of 
cultivators  from  all  the  districts  around,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  bring  into  cultivation  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  waste  lands  within  their  limits.  He  relieved  the 
inhabitants  from  many  burdensome  exactions,  neither 
molesting  them  himself,  nor  suffering  others  to  molest 
them ;  insomuch  that  the  produce  of  the  jigir  was  soon 
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amazingly  increased ;  the  villages  flourished ;  the  in-  chap.  iv. 
habitants  pursued  their  industry  in  quiet,  and  he  him-     ^'^'  ^' 
self  was  extremely  beloved.      Hasan,  who  some  time 
after  paid  a  visit  to  his  j^girs,  was  delighted  with  the 
order,  populousness,  and  general  prosperity  which  he 
everywhere  witnessed.* 

But,  says  the  native  historian,  as  the  love  of  gold  and  Jealousy  of 
woman  are  the  great  disturbers  of  human  society  and  mother!" 
of  private  families,  so  the  mother  of  Suleiman,  jealous 
of  the  reputation  and  importance  which  Ferid  was  daily 
acquiring,  and  anxious  that  her  son  should  have  the 
management  of  the  jAgirs,  exerted  the  influence  which 
she  possessed  over  Hasan's  mind,  and  had  succeeded  in 
extracting  from  him  a  promise  to  transfer  to  her  sons, 
when  they  came  of  age,  the  management  of  the  Per- 
ganas.  Hasan  was,  however,  well  aware  of  the  heart- 
burning in  his  family,  and  the  injury  to  his  estate, 
that  such  a  change  would  occasion ;  and,  having  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  Ferid's  conduct,  put  off^  from 
time  to  time  the  performance  of  his  promise.  But  ucredgiw. 
Ferid,  whose  observation  the  intrigues  that  were  carrying 
on  and  the  perplexity  of  his  father  could  not  escape, 
put  an  end  to  his  difiiculties  by  resigning,  in  disgust, 
the  charge  of  the  jagirs,  to  which  his  brothers  Suleimdn 
and  Ahmed  were  immediately  appointed. 

Though  Hasan  used  every  endeavour  to  soothe  the 
injured  feelings  of  Ferid,  by  representing  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  brothers  as  made  merely  with  a  view  to 
initiate  them  into  business,  while  he  was  still  to  be  the 
heir,  the  young  man  once  more  resolved  to  leave  his 
father's  house.     Sultan  Ibrahim  Lodi  had  now  become  Rcpaiw  to 
king  at  Agra,  whither  Ferid  repaired,  with  his  brother  of  sSun 
Nizam,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Doulat  Khan  J^^^"* 
Lodi,  one  of  the  great  Amirs  of  the  court.     Ferid,  by 
his    talents    and    assiduity,    gained    the   esteem   and 

•  Tab.  Akb.  f.  I70.;  Tar.  Niz.      ff.    272,    273.  ;    Ferisbta,    ?oL   ii. 
ffi  207,  208. ;  KhoL  al-Tow4rikh,      pp.  99,  100. 
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BOOK  IV.  patronage  of  that  chief,  who,  having  on  some  occasion 
asked  in  what  way  he  could  serve  him,  Ferid  seized 
the  opportunity  of  informing  him  how  he  was  situated ; 
that,  though  the  son  of  Hasan  by  a  noble  Afghan  lady, 
his  father,  now  in  his  dotage,  bewitched  by  the  arts  of 
a  favourite  Hindu  concubine,  who  had  gained  unlimited 
power  over  his  mind,  had  set  him  aside  from  the  man- 
agement of  his  jAgir,  and  had  bestowed  it  on  her  sons; 
he  represented  both  the  revenue  and  military  force  of 
the  districts  as  falling  into  decay,  and  the  soldiers  as 
discontented;  but  added  that,  if  he  and  his  brother 
were  put  in  possession  of  the  jAgirs,  he  would  undertake 
that,  while  one  of  the  two  brothers  remained  in  the 
perganas  to  manage  them  and  to  take  care  of  their  aged 
father,  the  other  should  at  all  times  attend  the  Sultan 
with  a  body  of  five  hundred  horse. 

When  Doulat  Khan  took  an  opportunity  of  repre- 
senting these  circumstances  to  Sultan  Ibrahim,  the 
king  coldly  remarked,  that  he  must  be  a  bad  man  who 
could  depreciate  and  undermine  his  own  father.  Doulat 
informed  Ferid  of  this  repulse,  but  at  the  same  time 
kept  up  his  spirits  by  increasing  his  allowance,  and  by 
assuring  him  that  he  would  neglect  no  opportunity  of 
still  effecting  his  object.  Ferid,  by  his  liberality  and 
generous  qualities,  gained  the  heart  of  his  patron,  to 
whom  he  still  continued  attached,  and  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  his  daily  attendance  at  the  derbdr.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  Ferid's  father  having  died,  Doulat 
Khan,  once  more  waiting  on  the  king,  renewed  his 
application  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  and 
secured  for  his  follower  a  grant  of  the  jdgirs  of  Sahasrdm 
and  Khdwdspdr-Tdnda ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Ferid 
returned  to  Sahasrdm  with  a  strong  retinue,  and  took 
possession  of  the  jagirs,  which  he  again  governed  with 
his  former  moderation  and  justice.* 

*  Tarikh-elNizdmi,  f.  208.  fol-       102.;  and  by  Tar.  BedAuni,  f.  145. 
lowed  by  Ferishta,  vol.  11.  pp.  101, 


Appointed 
to  tucceed 
bU  father 
in  the 


i 
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Suleiman,  unable  to  oppose  his  brother  thus  supported  chap.  nr. 
oy  the  royal  authority,  repaired  to  Muhammed  Khan  ^'^'^' 
Siir,  a  relation  of  the  family,  who  then  held  the  govern- 
ment of  Junda  and  Baksar,  with  fifteen  hundred  horse. 
By  this  time  the  invasion  of  Baber  had  begun,  and  a 
decisive  battle  was  daily  expected.  Suleiman's  patron 
promised  that,  if  the  Sultan  was  successful,  he  would 
carry  him  to  court  and  secure  for  him  his  jdgirs.  The 
impatience  of  Suleiradn,  however,  who  complained  that, 
while  he  was  waiting,  his  mother  and  family  were 
without  house  and  home,  induced  Muhammed  Siir  to 
send  a  confidential  person  to  attempt  to  bring  Ferid  to 
an  accommodation.  The  reply  was  that  Ferid  Avas 
perfectly  wilUng  to  share  with  his  brothers  whatever 
belonged  to  the  private  inheritance  and  estate  of  his 
father,  but  would  part  with  none  of  the  military  or 
political  power  entrusted  to  him  by  hb  prince ;  ob- 
serving, in  the  words  of  a  well-known  saying,  that  one 
scabbard  could  not  hold  two  swords,  nor  one  city  contain 
two  rulers.     To  this  arrangement  Suleimdn  would  not 

T«».«  i*  i_  •      ,1  .    Overthrow- 

accede,  msisting  on  having  a  share  m  the  government  of  the 

of  the  j%irs ;  and  Muhammed  Khan  was  preparing  to  ^^^^  ^ 

restore  him  by  force,  when  news  arrived  of  the  defeat  ^^r. 

and  death  of  Sultan  Ibrdhim.  ^;";  1520. 

In  the  disorders  and  wars  that  followed  the  overthrow 

of  the  Afghan  kingdom  of  Delhi,  Ferid  was  not  inactive.* 

He  remained  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  tribe,  and 

joined  Behdr  Khan,  the  son  of  Deria  Khan  Lohani,  when,  shir  Khan 

supported  by  the  Afghans  of  India,  he  occupied  Behdr,  Sie^^Af^^ 

*  It  does  not  appear  what  part  while    Suleiman    sided    with    the 

Hasan  took  in  the  Lohdni  rehellion ;  reheb. 

but,  from  his  connection  with  Ndsir  It  may  perhaps  be  suspected  that 

Khan    Lohfini   and    Baban    Khan  the  whole  of  Hasan's  service  with 

Jilwdniy  who  were  so  active  in  the  Nasir^  Doulat,  and  Baban  was  in 

revolt^  we  may  conjecture  that  he  the  reign  of  Ibrahim,  and  during 

sided  with  the  insurgents.     When  their  revolt,  not  in  Sekander's  time : 

Ferid  went  to  Sultan  Ibrahim,  was  the  chronology  is  very  confused, 
it  resorting  to  his  father's  enemies  } 

1  4 
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BOOK  IV.   and  assumed  the  ensigns  of  royalty  as  king  of  the 
kinT^     Eastern  provinces  of  Behar  and  Judnpdr,  under  the 
BeiuLr.        name  of    Sultan    Muhammed.      Ferid's  bravery,   his 
knowledge  of  affairs,  and  his  assiduity  speedily  gave 
him  a  high  reputation  in  the  council  and  camp  of  the 
Afghdns,     He  was  much  employed  in  business  of  im- 
portance, and  became  a  personal  favourite  of  the  king. 
His  prowess       An  accidental  occurrence  raised  him  to  still  higher 
So.**^*"    distinction.     It  happened  that,  the  king  being  one  day 
on  a  hunting   party,  a  tiger  unexpectedly  made  its 
appearance.      Ferid,  who  was  present,  bravely  pushed 
forward,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  attack  and  slay 
the  ferocious  animal  Avith  his  sabre.     The  King  loaded 
him  Avith  praises,  and  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
Shir-Khan  (lion  lord).     He  rapidly  rose  from  one  office 
of  trust   to   another,  until  he  was  at   last  appointed 
Atalik,  or  Governor,  of  Jildl  Khan,  the  Sultan's  son 
and  heir,  an  office  which  implied  the  highest  degree  of 
rank  and  confidence.* 
Intrigues  Tliis  proud  elevation  could  not  be  attained  without 

enemies.  cxciting  the  cuvy  of  his  compeers.  Shir  Khan,  having 
some  time  after  obtained  leave  of  absence,  went  to  visit 
his  jagirs,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  beyond  the 
prescribed  period.  The  occasion  of  injuring  him,  thus 
offered,  Avas  not  lost  on  his  enemies.  The  King  one 
day  took  notice  of  the  circumstance,  and  spoke  of  it 
with  some  appearance  of  dissatisfaction.  Muhammed 
Khan  Siir,  the  governor  of  Junda,  Suleimdn's  patron, 
who  was  present,  seized  the  occasion  to  throw  suspicions 
on  the  fidelity  of  Shir  Khan,  insinuating  that  his  delay 
Avas  owing  to  his  desire  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Sultan 
Muhammed  Lodi,  a  brother  of  the  late  Sultan  Ibrdhim, 
Avho  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of 
Behar  as  well  as  Delhi.  The  King,  irritated  at  the 
moment,  and  moved  by  these  insinuations,  threw  out 

•  Tar.  Nizdmi,  f.  209.;  Khol.      f.  145.;  FerishU,  vol  ii.  p.  103. 
al-Tow.   f.    273.;    Tar.   Bedduni, 
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some  angry  expressions  against  Shir  Khan ;  upon  which  chap.  isr. 
Muhammed  Khan  suggested,  that  the  most  effectual     ^'"'  '* 
way  to  keep  him  in  order  was  to  bestow  his  jagir  on 
his  half-brother  and  rival,  Suleiman,  who  had  managed 
it  in  their  father's  lifetime,  and  had  been  fixed  on  by  The  divi- 
him  as  his  successor.     Suleimdn  was  at  that  time  living  ji^ire  or- 
under  Muhammed  Khan's  protection.    Though  this  was  ***'^- 
rejected,  as  being  too  strong  a  measure  against  one  who 
had  been  guilty  of  no  active  or  overt  offence,  yet  the 
party  hostile  to  Shir  Khan  succeeded  in  procuring  from 
the  Sultan  an  order  for  dividing  the  jagir  among  tlie 
brothers. 

But  Shir  Khan  had  become  too  strong  to  be  removed 
at  will,  in  such  turbulent  times.  A  firmdn  was  indeed 
issued,  that  an  account  of  Hasan's  estate  should  be 
taken,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  equal  division 
between  his  sons ;  and  this  duty  was  entrusted  to  Shir 
Khan's  enemy,  Muhammed  Khan  Siir.  To  a  demand 
sent  by  that  officer,  that  Shir  Khan' should  divide  with 
his  brothers  the  jdgir  which  he  had  so  long  unjustly 
withheld  from  them,  a  reply  was  returned,  that  they  ue  refoses 
were  not  now  in  the  Roh  (or  Afghdn  mountains),  l^em!*^* 
where  all  the  sons  shared  in  the  father's  lands;  that 
here  the  land  was  the  king's,  granted  for  the  support  of 
troops,  and  followed  his  pleasure;  that  he  held  his 
land  by  a  special  grant  of  Sultan  Ibrdhim,  and  that  his 
brothers  had  no  concern  whatever  with  it ;  but  that  he 
had  already  declared  his  readiness  to  grant  his  brothers 
their  due  share  of  their  father's  private  property,  which 
was  all  that  in  law  they  were  entitled  to  demand.* 

On  receiving  this  answer,    the  governor  of  Junda,  iscxpeued. 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  enforce  his  demand  by  arms, 

*  Tar.  Niz.  f.  209* ;  Nisabndraa,  tween    allodial    and    feudal    lands. 

f.   83.     The    Rob    is    the  Afghan  The  tenure  by  military  service  affords 

Highlands.     This  argument  of  Fe-  the  best  explanation  of  the  origin  of 

rid^s  is  precisely  that  of  the  feudal  primogeniture, 
system.    It  marks  the  difference  be- 
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BOOK  IV.  immediately  despatched  his  slave,  Shadi,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  to  put  Suleimdn  in  possession  of  Khd- 
wdspiir-Tdnda ;  with  orders,  if  Shir  Khan  made  any 
resistance  or  opposition,  to  seize  Sahasratn,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  jagir  also.  Shir  Khan,  who  did  not  antici- 
pate such  active  measures,  was  taken  by  surprise.  He 
wrote,  however,  to  his  deputy  in  Khdwdspdr, — who 
was  Malek  Saka,  a  slave,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Kliowds  Khan,  —  to  harass  and  delay  the  invading 
troops  on  their  route  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
but  on  no  account  to  engage  in  a  general  action  *  till 
he  himself  arrived.  Unfortunately  Malek  Saka,  hurried 
on  by  his  impetuosity,  or  by  a  desire  of  distinguishing 
himself,  rashly  met  the  invaders  as  they  approached 
Khdwdspiir,  was  defeated,  and  slain. 

This  deranged  all  Shir  Khan's  plans,  and  deprived 
him  of  those  means  of  resistance  on  which  he  had 
depended.  The  enemy,  pursuing  their  advantage, 
advanced  to  Sahsardm  ;  and  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  jdgir.  Some  of  his  friends  now  advised  him  to 
repair  to  the  court  of  Sultan  Muhammed  ;  but,  dread- 
ing the  influence  of  Mohammed  Khan  Siir  with  that 
monarch,  he  preferred  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Behdr,  and  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Sultan  Juneid  Birlds  f ,  who  was  then  governor  of  the 
province  of  Karra-Manikpiir  on  the  part  of  Bdber,  and 
Reinstated  ^^^o  agreed  to  receive  and  protect  him.  He  waited 
one*o^^'^"*  upon  Juucid  with  rich  offerings,  submitted  to  him  his 
Wber»8  go-  claims  and  his  means  of  enforcing  them,  and  in  the  end 
obtained  from  him  a  body  of  troops  to  assist  in  recover- 
ing his  country.  With  these  he  advanced,  and  Mu- 
hammed Khan  Siir,  unable  to  resist  him,  fled  to  the 
Rhotas  hills.     Shir  Khan  now,  not  only  regained  his 

*  The  Tar.  Nizdmi  rather  in-  of  an  illustrious  family^  is  said  to 

timates  that  Saka  had  power  to  en-  have  married  a  sister  of  Biber's. 

gage.  Khol.  al-Tow.  f.  273. 

t  Sultan  Juneid  Birlis^  an  amir 


vemors. 
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own  jdgirs,  but  seized  Junda  and  several  other  adjoin-  chap.  iv» 
ing  districts  that  belonged  to  Muhammed  Khan  him-     ^'^•^' 
self.     Having  liberally  rewarded  the  auxiliary  troops  increases 
that  had  accompanied  him,  he  sent  them  home,  with  torylnd 
suitable  presents  for  Sultan  Juneid.  '®"^®^- 

His  scattered  family  and  clansmen  now  returned. 
He  recruited  his  forces,  took  again  into  his  service  many 
inhabitants  of  the  country  who  had  fled  to  the  hills, 
and  speedily  became  very  formidable.  With  the  fore-  His  gener 
sight  and  sound  j  udgment  which  formed  so  remarkable  ^^  ^^^' 
a  part  of  his  character,  he  now  wrote  to  his  late  enemy 
Muhammed  Khan,  begging  him  to  pardon  the  steps 
which  necessity  alone  had  compelled  him  to  take,  that 
he  might  secure  his  own  possessions,  from  the  usurpa- 
tion of  his  brothers ;  assured  him  that  while  he  was 
determined  to  retain  his  own  jdgir,  he  had  no  desire  to 
interfere  with  the  possessions  of  one  whom  he  honoured 
as  an  uncle ;  and  invited  him  to  return  from  the  hills, 
and  resume  possession  of  Junda  and  his  other  districts. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  sent  him  the  whole  amount  of 
the  revenue  that  had  been  collected  from  the  perganas 
during  his  occupation  of  them ;  besides  a  large  sum  of 
arrears,  which  the  former  managers  had  returned  in 
their  accounts  as  irrecoverable,  but  which  Shir  Khan, 
from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  revenue  concerns,  had 
been  able  to  realise.  This  act  of  generosity  ever  after 
attached  Muhammed  Khan  to  his  interests.* 

As  soon  as  the  state  of  his  affairs  at  Sahsardm  per- 
mitted. Shir  Khan,  leaving  his  brother  Nizdm  in  charge 
of  his  jagirs,  again  visited  Sultan  Juneid  Birlds  at 
Karra,  and  accompanied  him  to  Agra,  where  he  was  °«^*^ 


*  The  preceding  narradye  is  from  bemdma,  f.  42. ;    the  Nisdbndma-e 

thcTabftkdt^  Akberi,ff.l71,  172.;  Afgh.  fF.  81—84.;  the  Khol&et- 

Tar.  Nizdmi,  ff.  207—209.,  which  al-Tow4rfkh,  ff.  171—173. ;  Khafi 

Ferishta,  toI.  ii.  pp.  98 — 108.;  and  Khan,  ff.  50 — 52. ;  and  Stewart's 

Tar.  Bed.  ff.  145,  146.,  have  fol-  History  of  Bengal. 
lowed  ;  and  ia  modified  by  the  Ak- 
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BOOK  IV.  presented  to  the  Emperor  Bdber,  whom  he  attended  in 

g^^y^j      his  expedition  against  Chand^ri. 

Mra.  Shir  Khan  remained  for  some  time  in  Bdber's  camp. 

kin.' 1528.  where  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of  observing  the 
manners  and  policy  of  that  prince,  and  of  his  ministers. 
His  keen  eye    saw  defects,  even  where    to  others  all 

Kiediutes  a  Seemed  to  be  sound.    One  day,  in  conversing  with  some 

wtomtion    ^£  j^jg   Afghan  friends,  he  happened  to  remark,  that, 

^fgbin  from  all  the  observations  he  had  made,  he  thought  it 
by  no  means  an  impracticable  thing  to  drive  these 
foreigners  out  of  Hindustdn.  To  their  inquiries,  on 
what  he  founded  this  opinion,  he  answered,  that  the 
Emperor,  great  as  were  his  talents,  applied  but  little  to 
business,  so  that  everything  was  left  to  his  ministers, 
who,  being  selfish  and  corrupt,  did  not  attend  to  the 
interest  of  the  state ;  that  the  Afghans  unfortunately 
were  divided,  constantly  at  enmity  with  each  other,  and 
consequently  powerless ;  but  that,  could  they  be  brought 
to  lay  aside  their  mutual  animosities  and  support  him 
heartily,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  could  himself  accom- 
plish the  business.  His  friends  laughed  at  the  idea, 
and  jeered  him  on  his  wild  and  impracticable  fancies. 

About  the  same  time,  he  was  one  day  invited  to  an 
entertainment  at  the  Emperor's,  where  some  solid  dish* 
was  placed  before  him,  and  only  a  spoon  with  which  to 
eat  it.  Having  in  vain  asked  for  a  knife,  he  at  length 
drew  his  hanger,  and,  cutting  up  the  meat  into  small 
pieces,  proceeded  to  complete  his  meal  with  the  spoon, 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  smiles  and  remarks  of  those 
who  were  diverted  with  his  Afghdn  rusticity.  Baber, 
when  the  incident  was  pointed  out  to  him,  turning  to 
Mir  Khalifa,  his  prime  minister,  quietly  remarked, 
"  this  Afghdn  is  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit ; "  and,  being 
informed  of  his  conduct  towards  Muhammed  Khan,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  predict  his  rise  to  future  greatness. 

•  Mahcheh. 
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Shir  Khan  got  notice  of  this  conversation  of  the  Em-  chap,  nr. 
peror  and  his  minister,  and  understanding  that  his  own     ^'"'  ^' 
observations  to  his  friends  had  been  repeated  to  him,  withdraws 
apprehensive  that  he  was  viewed  with  suspicion,  fled  fhwnow 
from  the  camp  the  same  night,  and  returned  to  his  jdgir.  ^^^^ 
To   excuse  this  step   he  wrote  to  his  patron   Sultan 
Juneid,  that  he  must  not  regard  this  precipitate  retreat 
as  owing  in  the  slightest  degree  to  disaffection ;  that 
having  learned  that  his  old  enemy  Muhammed  Khan 
had  urged  Sultan  Muhammed  to  send  an  army  to  occupy 
his  jdgirs  while  he  was  absent  in  the  Chaghatdi  camp, 
and  knowing  how  much  delay  must  necessarily  occur, 
before  he  could  in  the  regular  way  obtain  permission  to 
leave  the  camp,  being  hard  pressed,  he  had  ventured  to 
depart  at  once  without  loss  of  time ;  and  begged  Juneid 
to  assure  his  Majesty  how  faithfully  he  continued  to  be 
attached  to  his  service.     Sultan  Juneid  saw  plainly  that 
these  were  mere  professions,  and  was  much  offended. 
But,   while  Shir  Khan  thus  attempted  to  excuse  his  isrecon- 
flight,  seeing  no  prospect  of  succeeding  at  the  Emperor's  king  of 
court,  he  sought  to  be  reconciled  to  Sultan  Muhammed.  ^**^- 
This  he  easily  effected ;  and  soon  after,  accompanied  by 
his  brother   Nizdm,   repaired  to   the  court  at  Patna, 
where  he  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  king  and  re- 
stored to  the  office  of  Atdlik,  or  protector,  to  his  son 
Jildl  Khan.* 

It  was  not  long  after  his  return  to  the  court  of  Sultan 
Muhammed  Lohdni  that  that  prince  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Jilal  Khan,  his  son,  still  a  minor,  who  was 
proclaimed  king  under  the  name  of  Sultan  Jilal-ed-din. 
Affairs  were  for  some  time  conducted  by  the  young 
king^s  mother,  Bibi  Diidii,  in  conjunction  with  Shir 
Khan,  who  became  prime  minister.  His  usual  ability  Bccwnei 
did  not  forsake  him  upon  this  elevation.  He  strenu-  ^^ter. 
ously  exerted  himself  to  maintain  the  prosperity  and 

*  Tar.  Ni».  ff.  210,  211. ;  Tab.      Ferishta,  v.  u.  pp.  I06,  107.;  KhaE 
Akb.  f.  172.;  Tar.  Bed.  f.  146.;      Khan,  f.  53. 
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300K  IT.   reputation  of  the  kingdom^  which  was  still  in  its  in- 
•  fancy.     Makhdiim  Alini  Khan   was  the  governor  of 

Hdjfpiir,  an  important  province  on  the  north  of  the 
Granges,  at  that  time  belonging  to  Bengal.  He  had  for 
some  time  cultivated  Shir  Khan's  friendship,  and  having 
quarrelled  with  his  master,  Nasret  Shah,  now  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  the  Khan.  Enraged  at  this 
injury,  Nasret  sent  Kutb  Khan,  the  governor  of  Mon- 
geir,  with  a  large  force  to  invade  BehAr,  to  punish  the 
regent,  and  to  seize  the  country;  and  afterwards  to 
Repels  an  root  out  his  own  rebcUious  subject  from  HAjipiir.  Shir 
Invasion.  Khan,  who  was  able  to  bring  only  a  very  inferior  army 
to  meet  the  invaders,  tried  every  art  to  effect  an  ac- 
commodation, but  in  vain.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
hazard  the  issue  of  a  battle,  marched  against  the  enemy, 
whom  he  boldy  attacked,  and,  by  his  superior  skill  and 
hardihood,  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  leader, 
—  the  whole  elephants  and  camp  equipage,  as  well  as 
the  military  chest  of  the  army  of  Bengal,  falling  into 
his  hands.* 
Aconspir-  His  succcss  on  this  occasion,  added  to  the  high 
fonnwi  reputation  he  had  already  obtained,  only  increased  the 
against  euvy  and  dislike  with  which  he  had  previously  been 
regarded  by  the  Lohani  Afghdns,  the  young  king's 
relations,  who  now  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  him  oflT,  and  engaged  the  king  himself  in  it. 
They  alleged,  probably  not  without  foundation,  that 
his  ambition  extended  beyond  the  mere  office  of  regent, 
and  did  not  stop  short  of  the  crown  itself.  Though 
his  vigilance,  and  some  quarrels  among  themselves, 
enabled  him  to  discover  and  to  defeat  the  schemes  of 
the  conspirators,  he  failed  in  the  attempts  which  he 
made  to  cut  them  oflF.  But  he  waited  on  the  young 
King,  Sultan  Jildl-ed-din,  to  whom  he  represented  the 
implacable  hostility  of  the  conspirators,  and  the  guilty 

*  Tar.  Akb.  f.  172.;  Tar.  Nia.      LohAnis  are  also  called  Nuh&nis. 
f.  311.;   Tar.  Bed.  f..l46.     The 
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plans  they  had  formed ;  he  added,  that  if  his  Majesty  chap.  iv. 
did  not  actively  second  his  views,  he  himself  must  of  ^'^•^' 
Becessity  retire  from  his  service,  which  he  was  prepared 
to  do  at  a  single  word ;  that  his  Majesty  must  choose 
between  his  regent  and  those  who  were  combined  for 
his  ruin.  The  King,  confused,  overawed,  and  quite 
unprepared  for  such  an  oflFer,  protested  his  ignorance 
of  the  plot,  and  put  himself  into  his  minister's  hands. 
Shir  Khan,  thus  invested  with  absolute  power,  took 
means  to  separate  and  divide  the  confederated  lords. 
One  portion  of  them  he  sent  to  collect  the  revenues  of 
the  perganas ;  another,  to  face  the  King  of  Bengal,  who 
was  again  in  arms.  Though  the  conspirators  were  thus 
thwarted  for  the  time,  yet,  as  they  consisted  of  the 
king's  nearest  relations,  and  of  the  officers  immediately 
about  his  person,  they  continued  to  fill  his  mind  with 
suspicion  and  distrust ;  and  as  Shir  Khan,  who  was  at 
this  time  engaged  in  facing  the  Emperor's  troops,  per- 
sisted in  carrying  everything  with  a  high  hand,  the 
King  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  make  his  escape  The  king 
by  night,  accompanied  by  a  few  officers,  and  to  take  5^^^?™ 
refuge  in  the  territory  of  Nasret  Shah,  of  Bengal ;  im- 
ploring his  assistance  to  remove  an  overbearing  minister, 
who  had  now  in  reality  usurped  all  the  powers  of  the 
government;  and  offering  to  hold  his  kingdom  of  Behdr 
as  dependent  on  Nasret  Shah. 

Nasret  Shah,  happy  to  find  an  opportunity  of  reveng-  invasion 
ing  at  once  his  own  wrongs  and  those  of  the  King  of  Bragai. 
Behdr,  ordered  Ibrdhim  Khan,  the  son  of  the  Kutb 
Khan,  of  Mongeir,  whom  Shir  Khan  had  defeated  and 
slain,  to  accompany  Jildl-ed-din  into  Behdr,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army,  for  the  purpose  of  revenging  his  father's 
death,  and  of  replacing  him  on  the  throne.  Shir  Khan 
avoided  meeting  so  superior  a  force  in  the  field,  and 
retired  into  an  entrenched  camp  which  he  had  formerly 

*  Kh&fi  Khan  intimates  that  he      taring  the  camp^  f.  53. 
had  met  with  a  defeat  before  en- 
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two  armies  lay  for  some  time  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  had  daily  skirmishes.  In  these  affairs,  and  from 
the  constrained  situation  in  which  he  was,  in  a  hostile 
country,  Ibrdhim  Khan  suflfered  so  much,  that  he  was 
at  last  obliged  to  send  to  his  master  to  solicit  reinforce- 
ments. Shir  Khan,  discovering  this,  and  finding  his 
army  in  high  spirits,  led  them  out  to  offer  battle  to  the 
enemy.  It  was  joyfully  accepted.  Ibrdhim  drew  out 
his  army,  which  was  strong  in  artillery  and  elephants, 
and  marched  to  meet  them.  Shir  Khan  added  stratagem 
to  bravery.  The  battle  began  with  great  ardour  on 
both  sides ;  but  while  Ibrahim  was  engaged  in  front,  in 
keen  pursuit  of  a  party  of  the  retreating  enemy,  he  was 
attacked  in  the  rear  by  a  body  of  chosen  troops,  who 
had  been  posted  in  ambush  behind  an  eminence,  under 
Is  entirely  thc  Dcrsonal  Command  of  Shir  Khan.  Ibrdhim  was 
sbir  KhAn.  defeated  and  slain,  with  the  flower  of  his  troops.  All 
his  artillery,  elephants  and  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Shir  Khan  ;  and  the  young  King,  Sultan  Jilal-ed-din, 
escaping  with  difficulty  from  the  field  of  slaughter, 
sought  refuge  in  Bengal.*  This  decisive  success  freed 
the  dominions  of  Behdr  from  foreign  enemies.f 

But  these  were  not  the  only  rivals  who  contended  for 
the  possession  of  the  eastern  provinces,  so  miserably 
distracted  by  war  and  faction.  There  were  three  rival 
princes  who  aspired  to  Behdr.  Sultan  Jildl-ed-din 
Sherki,  the  representative  of  the  older  Sherki  dynasty 
of  Judnpiir,  which  for  a  long  time  had  nearly  disap- 
peared from  the  stage,  but  still  possessed  Benares  and 
other  districts,  and  who  had  placed  himself  under  the 


Rival 
claimants 
of  the 
crown. 


»  Tab.  Akb.  ff.  172,  173. ;  Tar. 
Nizdmi,  f.  211.;  Tar.  Bedduni, 
f.  146.;  Nisabndma-e  Afg.  fT.  184 
— 186. ;  Ferishta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  QS 
—109. ;  Khafi  Khan,  fF.  .52,  53. ; 
Khol.  al-Towdr.  ff.  273,  274. 

f  The  acquisition  of  Chundr  is 


placed  at  this  time  by  inost  histo- 
rians. Tab.  Akb. ;  Akberndma  ; 
Nisabnama,  &c.  But  Baber's  Me- 
moirs prove  that  Tdj  Khan  was 
still  alive,  and  in  possession  of  the 
place,  at  the  close  of  the  ensuing 
campaign,  pp.  431^  432. 
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protection  of  Bdber,  to  whom  he  submitted  :•  Sultan  chap.  tv. 
Jilal-ed-dm  Lohdni,  the  son  of  Behdr  Khan,  who,  when     ^"^'  ^' 
driven   from  his  kingdom  of  Beh^r,   had  fled  to  the 
territory  of  Bengal,  where  he  now  was ;  and  a  third 
competitor,  Sultan  Mahmiid  Lodi,  the  brother  of  the  smtan 
late  Sultan  Ibrdhim  Lodi,  also  appeared  in  the  field.*       Lod  ™ 

After  the  ruin  of  his  hopes  on  the  side  of  Delhi,  by 
the  defeat  of  Rana  Sdnga  and  the  death  of  Hasan  Khan 
of  MewAt,  he  had  remained  for  some  time  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Cheitiir,  but  being  at  this  time  invited  by 
several  powerful  Lodi  chiefs  and  some  zemmddrs  of 
the  country,  who  had  assembled  at  Pana,  he  now  joined 
them.  His  pretensions  were  favoured  by  various  classes, 
as  well  as  by  the  numerous  friends  of  the  Lodi  family. 
Indeed,  he  had  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  the  Afghans 
in  general,  who,  whatever  party  feuds  existed  among 
them,  would  gladly  have  seen  the  race  of  Lodi  restored 
to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  The  recent  destruction  of  the 
Lohdni  dynasty  of  Behdr,  by  the  flight  of  the  King  to 
Bengal,  had  made  it  clear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  provinces,  even  of  such  as  had  formerly  revolted 
from  the  Lodis  and  opposed  them,  that,  unless  the 
Afghdns  of  every  tribe  united  under  some  new  chief, 
their  reign  was  over,  and  that  no  individual  was  so  likely 
to  unite  the  whole  Afghdn  population  of  India  in  a 
steady  union  as  a  member  of  the  royal  race  of  Lodi. 
This  feeling  produced  a  temporary  union.  Sultan  iiunivcr- 
Mahmiid  was  universally  acknowledged.     He  entered  '^^y^^- 

ledged, 

*  There  seems  to  be  considerable  going  into  Behdr,    TheNis&bndroa-e 

confusion,  in  many  instances^  in  the  Afgh.  f.  87.    has   vildeUe  Pateh  ; 

native    historians,    or    their    tran-  Mahmud  is  invited  to  that  country, 

scribers,    between    Patna,    Panah,  and  thence  enters  Behar.     It  seems 

Pateh^  and  Tehia,  which  differ  only  to  have  been  the  district  of  Panah 

by  the  points.     Sultan   Mahmud  is  (or  Pateh  or  Tehia)  in  Bund^kand^ 

made  by  Ferishta   to   come   down  where  the  Afghans  assembled  before 

from  Patiia,  upon  Shir  Khan.    The  marching  into  Behdr.     It  is  often, 

Tar.  Nizdmi,  f.  212.,  has  Tirhateh.  probably  by  the  fault  of  the  copy- 

The  Tar.  Bed.  f.  14?.  has  Patna,  ists,  confounded  with  Patna,  which 

but  immediately  after  mentions  his  is  better  known. 
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BOOK  IV.  Behdr  at  the  head  of  a  few  troops,  rapidly  made  himself 
master  of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  province,  and  was  proclaimed  King*  He 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  amount- 
ing, according  to  the  reports  brought  to  Baber,  of  no 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Shir  Khan,  who 
saw  the  tide  strongly  running  in  Mahmiid's  favour, 
however  willing  he  might  have  been  to  maintain  his 
own  pretensions,  saw  that  he  did  not  possess  the  means 
of  stemming  the  torrent,  waited  upon  Sultan  Mahmiid 
and  acknowledged  him.  The  territories  of  Behar  were 
parcelled  out  by  the  Sultan  among  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection,  little  probably  beyond  his  own  jdgir  being 
left  to  Shir  Khan ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Sultan 
granted  him  a  written  agreement,  by  which  he  stipulated 
that,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  possession  of  Judnpiir,  he 
would  resign  Behdr  to  Shir  Khan,  in  full  dominion.* 

Sultan  Mahmiid  Lodi,  having  sent  Baban  and  Bayezid 
across  the  Ganges  to  the  province  of  Sirwar,  with  a 
strong  army,  himself  advanced  up  the  river  and  laid 
siege  to  Chunar;  while  Shir  Khan  crossed  over  and 
occupied  Bendres.  The  advance  of  Baber,  from  Agra, 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  Mahmiid.  On  his 
approach,  Bendres  was  hastily  abandoned,  and  the  siege 
of  Chundr  raised.  Sultan  Mahmiid  retreated  in  con- 
fusion towards  the  S6n,  his  army  broke  up,  and  he  was 
soon  after  obliged  to  pass  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
where  he  too,  like  his  rival  Jildl-ed-din  Lohdni,  sought 
refuge  with  the  array  of  Bengal.  Upon  this  dispersion, 
Shir  Khan  sent  to  Bdber  his  submission,  which  was 
accepted  ;  and  Jeldl-ed-din  Lohdni,  making  his  escape 
from  the  Bengal  army,  where  he  felt  himself  a  prisoner, 
also  submitted.  Baber,  as  we  have  seen,  defeated  the 
army  of  Bengal,  as  well  as  that  of  Baban  and  Bayezid, 
who  were  pursued  across  the  Ganges  and  Jamna,  into 


If  expelled 
bjr  Baber; 


•  Saber's  Mem.  p.  405. 
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the  territory  of  Bandelkand,  whence,  at  a  future  time,  chap.  iv. 
they  once  more  entered  Behdr.     Bdber  assigned  a  jAgir    ^'"' 
to  Jilal-ed-din  Lohdni,  the  late  sovereign  of  Behar,  and  ^^^  ^^^ 
made   provision  for  several  thousands  of  the  Lohdni 
troops,  who  had  followed  that  prince's  fortune. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  the  Emperor 
returned  to  Agra,  leaving  Muhammed  Zemdn  Mirza 
governor  of  Judnpiir,  and  entrusting  the  government 
of  Chundr  and  other  districts  of  Behdr  to  Sultan  Juneid 
Birlds,  the  governor  of  Karra-Manikpiir,  under  whom 
Taj  Khan  Sarangkhani  had  the  immediate  command  in 
that  fortress.  Bdber  did  not  visit  the  eastern  provinces 
for  the  two  last  years  of  his  life.  Shir  Khan,  being  now 
a  dependent  on  the  empire,  seems  to  have  been  left  in 
full  possession  of  his  jdgir.  The  country,  after  so 
many  wars  and  revolutions,  was  in  a  very  distracted 
state.* 

This  interval,  and  the  confusion  that  prevailed  over  shJrKhMi 
all  the  eastern  provinces,  afforded  Shir  Khan  a  favour-  ^^Ifl:^ 
able  opportunity  of  extending  his  influence,  his  reputa-  ^^^^> 
tion  with  his  tribe,  and  even  his  territories.f     Nor  did 
he  neglect  it.     Among  other  important  acquisitions,  he  acquires 
became  master  of  Chundr,  about  the  end  of  Baber's  c**""*""' 
reign,  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Humayun.J     That 
celebrated  fort  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  above 
Bendres ;  and,  from  its  strength  and  position,  commands 
the  country  around,  and  especially  the  course  of  the 
river.     It  had  been  held  under  the  late  Sultan  Ibrdhim 
Lodi,  by  Tdj  Khan  §,  who  afterwards  continued  to  hold 
it  in  Bdber's  name.     Tdj  Khan  was  much  under  the 
influence  of  his  wife,  Ldd  Malek,  a  high-spirited  lady, 

*  fibber's  Memoirs,  pp.  405 —  too  late.      From  many  authorities 

432.  it  appears  that  it  was  in  Shir  Khan's 

t  Ibid.  p.  407.  possession  as  early  as  a.  h.  937* 

%  Stewart,     Hist     of    Bengal,  }  Taj-Khan  was  the  son  of  Jil^. 

p.  120.,  makes  the  event  take  place  Khan  Sarangkhani,  one  of  Sultan 

A.n.  943  ;  but  this  date  is  much  Ibrahim  Lodi*s  great  Antirs. 
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BooKnr.  of  Tiirkomdn  extraction,  of  great  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments,  who,  though  childless,  entirely  possessed 
his  affection.  This  inevitably  excited  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  his  other  wives,  whose  sons  resolved  to  put 
her  to  death.  One  of  them,  the  eldest,  assaulted  her 
one  night  with  a  sword;  but  the  wounds  which  he 
inflicted  were  not  mortal,  though  the  cry  spread  over 
the  harem  that  they  were  murdering  L4d  Malek.  On 
hearing  the  alarm,  Tdj  Khan,  with  a  naked  sword  in  his 
hand,  hastened  to  attack  the  assassin,  who,  seeing  that 
he  could  not  escape  from  his  father,  turned  upon  him, 
and  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  As  all  Tdj  Khan's 
sons,  except  the  murderer,  were  too  young  to  be  able 
to  conduct  the  government,  Ldd  Malek,  who  had  the 
affection  of  the  garrison,  became  mistress  of  the  fort ; 
and  by  her  address  induced  the  chiefs  and  zemindars  of 
the  districts  subject  to  Chundr  to  acquiesce  in  her  assum- 
ing the  management  of  the  whole  jdgir.  Shir  Khan, 
who  was  not  far  off,  finding  how  matters  stood,  entered 
into  an  understanding  with  Mir  Ahmed  Tiirkomdn, 
Ldd  Malek's  uncle,  seized  and  confined  the  delinquent, 
who  had  fled  into  his  territory,  and,  after  some  nego- 
tiation, it  was  arranged  that  he  should  marry  Ldd 
Malek,  which  he  did ;  and  by  that  means  gained  pos- 
session of  the  valuable  country  of  Chundr,  with  the 
fort,  which  is  the  key  of  that  part  of  the  province,  with 
all  the  treasures  that  had  been  accumulated  in  it,  as  a 
place  of  safety.* 

In  spite  of  his  late  discomfiture.   Sultan  Mahmiid 

Lodi,  soon  after  the  death  of  Baber,  had  found  means 

pretensions,  ^q  coUcct  auothcr  army  of  Afs^hdns,  and  resolved  to 

>.D.  1631.    march  against  Juanpiir.     He  summoned   Shir  Khan, 

who  still  in  secret  professed  attachment  to  his  cause, 


Sultan 
Mahmiid 
renews  bis 


*  Akbernama,  f-  35.  ;  Tabak. 
Akb.  f.  17s.,  followed  by  Ferishta, 
ii.  p.  110. ;  Tar.  Niz.  f.  212. ;  Ni- 
t&bndma-e  Afgh.  f,  86. ;  Kholdset- 


al-Tow.  f.  274.;  Khdfi  Khan, 
AT.  33,  34.  A  statement  of  the 
treasures  found  in  Chun&r  is  given 
in  the  Nisdbndma^  f.  87. 
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to  join  his  army.     Shir   Khan  was  in  reality  little  chap.  rr. 
disposed  to  render  him  any  active  assistance,  and  made     ^'"''  ^' 
so  many  delays  that  Sultan  Mahmiid,  by  the  advice  of 
his  Amirs,  who  were  not  unaware  of  his  character  and 
views,  contrived,  in  marching  for  Judnpur,  to  take  his 
route  through  Shir  Khan's  jdgir  of  Sahsarara.     This  isMncdby 
quickened  the  lukewarm  diligence  of  the  crafty  AfghAn, 
who,  as  the  Sultan  approached,  came  out  to  receive 
him  with  every  mark  of  honour,  gave  him  a  splendid 
reception,  and  joined  him  in  prosecuting  the  campaign. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Afghdn  army,  the  troops  of 
Humdyun,  under    Sultan    Juneid    Birlds,    abandoned 
Juanpdr*;  and  Sultan  Mahmiid  was  soon  master  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  Karra-Mdnikpiir  and  Laknau. 

Humdyun  was  at  that  time,  as  we  have  seen,  occupied  Advance  of 
with  the  siege  of  Kalinjer,  which,  on  hearing  of  the  irrup-  ""^'^^y*^- 
tion  of  the  army  of  Behdr  into  his  territory,  he  raised,  and 
marched  straight  to  meet  them.     On  hearing  of  his  ap- 
proach, Sultan  Mahmiid  concentrated  his  force.    When 
the  two  armies  were  encamped,  facing  each  other,  and 
ready  to  engage,  Shir  Khan,  offended  that  Baban  Khan 
Jilwdnif ,  and  Bayezid  Khan  Fermuli,  two  old  and  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  the  Afghans,  had  been  preferred 
to  him  in  the   command  of  the  army,  to  which   he  Treachery 
aspired,  sent  a  secret  message  to  Mir  Hindu  Beg  Kochin,  Khanl'and 
a  veteran  Moghul  chief,  who  was  at  this  time  Humdyun's  ^J^JJ"***'* 
Amir-ul-omra  and  commander-in-chief,  to  assure  him  AfgWn 
that  he  continued  a  hearty  friend  to  the  house  of  his   °"^' 
patron,  Bdber,  which  he  would  prove  by  his  deeds ;  and 
proposed  that,  when  the  two  armies  were  engaged,  he 
should  draw  off  his  own  division  and  retreat,  so  that  the 
defeat  of  the  pretender  would  be  certain.    Accordingly, 
in  the  battle  that  ensued,  while  the  two  armies  were  en- 
gaged, he  retreated  with  all  his  troops.    A  general  panic 

•  Tab.  Akb.ff.  173—174.;  Tar.  t  The   Nis^bndraa  calls  Baban, 

Nix.    f.   212.;    Ferishte;    Nis&b-      '' valad  Ate  Lodi,"  f.  88. 
nima,  f.  87- 
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ensued.  Sultan  Mahmiid  was  entirely  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  his  whole  camp  and  of  the  symbols  of  sovereignty. 
He  fled  to  Patna,*  disgusted  with  the  world,  and  be- 
lieving that  he  was  persecuted  by  fate,  renounced 
public  life,  gave  himself  up  to  devotion,  and  some  years 
afterf ,  died  in  Orissa. 

Huradyun,  after  this  victory,  having  replaced  his 
governors,  hastened  back  to  Agra.  Hindu  Beg  was 
sent  to  receive  possession  of  Chundr,  and  to  garrison 
the  castle  with  imperial  troops.  But  Shir  Ehan's  pur^ 
pose  had  been  served,  and  he  delayed  from  time  to 
time,  under  various  pretexts,  to  surrender  the  place ; 
so  that,  in  the  end,  Hindu  Beg  returned  to  court,  with- 
out having  effected  his  object. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  in  the  following  year,  the 
Emperor,  determined  to  break  the  power  of  Shir  Khan 
and  of  the  Afghans  in  Behdr,  laid  siege  to  Chundr; 
but  that,  being  called  away  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
Behdder  Shah  in  the  west,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  Shir  Khan,  by  which  he 
allowed  him  to  retain  Chundr  and  his  other  territories.! 

For  nearly  five  years  after  this  period,  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  provinces  on  the  Ganges,  and  the  Emperor's 
absence  from  his  dominions,  while  engaged  in  the  con- 
quest of  Malwa  and  Gujrat,  left  Shir  Khan  an  invalu- 
able opportunity,  which  he  did  not  neglect,  for  extend- 
ing his  dominions  and  his  power.  It  is  said  that  when 
Behdder  Shah,  the  king  of  Gujrat,  found  himself  hard 
pressed  by  the  powerful  invasion  of  the  Emperor, 
anxious  to  create  a  diversion  that  might  draw  off  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  his  troops,  he  sent  envoys  to  Shir 
Khan  with  large   sums   of  money,   to  induce  him  to 


•  The  Tar.  Niz.  f.  213.  calls 
it  Batch ;  Tar.  Bed.  f.  147.  Tehiat. 

f  According  to  Ferishta,  he  died 
that  same  year;  the  Tar.  Niz.  f.  213. 
places  his  death  in  a.  h.  9^9  ;  so 
does  the  Tar.  BedAuni,  f.  14?.  The 
Kholds.  al-Tow.  f.  275.  places  it  in 


A.  H.    945.      The    Nisdbntoa    in 
A.  H.  944. 

$  Tabak.  Akb.  ff.  173,  174.; 
Akbern^ma,  f.  42. ;  Ferishta,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  110—113.;  Nisabnama  Afgh. 
ff.  88,  89^ ;  Kh^fi  Khan,  f.  35. 
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march  to  his  assistance.     Shir  Khan,  it  is  said,  havmg  chap.  iv. 
got  the  treasure  into  his  hands,  pretending  that  his     ^'"'  ^' 
difficulties  at  home  prevented  his  marching  to  a  dis- 
tance, proceeded  to  accomplish  his  own  plans  of  ag- 
grandisement, and  left  Behdder  to  his  fate. 

Shir  Khan's  success  was  much  assisted  by  the  revolt  ^""^*"  ^ 

•^  ,  the  nortii 

of  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza  and  his  sons,  on  the  side  of  of  the 
Laknau  and  Judnpiir,  which  threw  that  portion  of  the  ^^f^i^ 
eastern  provinces  into  confusion.     He  profited  by  this  *•'>•  i*^- 
occurrence  to  make  excursions  into  the  provinces  north 
of  the  river,  and  to  seize  immense  booty,  not  probably 
paying  any  very  scrupulous  attention  to  the  rights  or 
interests  of  either  of  the  contending  parties.      While 
returning  from  one  of  these  predatory  inroads  to  the  ^-  "•  ^'*2. 
north  of  the  Ganges,  he  found  means  to  come  unex- 
pectedly on  Ulugh  Mirza,  Muhammed  Sultan's  son,  who 
was  then  lying  on  the  Siru  or  Gogra,  defeated  him  by  a 
stratagem,  and,  turning  round,  plundered  Bendres. 

Enriched  and  emboldened  by  this  success,  he  soon  Takes  pm- 

,         "^  _  session  of 

after  turned  his  arms   against  the  Sultan  of   Bengal,  southern 
Having  marched  across  Behar  with  a  large  force,  he  ^^^^' 
reduced  Patna  *  and  the  neighbouring  territory,  which 


*  At  thit  period,  when  going 
with  some  friends  through  the  bazaar 
of  Patna,  a  religious  mendicant,  who 
was  sitting  in  a  corner  silent  and 
buried  in  meditation^  suddenly  burst 
oat,  as  if  inspired^  exclaiming, "  Be- 
hold the  king  of  Delhi  walking  on 
foot"  Shir  Khan  accepted  the  omen, 
which  was  the  stronger,  as  the  man 
was  regarded  as  a  simpleton  ;  took 
his  handkerdiief,  tied  a  knot  in  the 
comer  of  it  to  hold  firm  the  re- 
sponse, and  resolved  to  follow  his 
fortune  up  to  the  throne  itself.  Ni- 
sabn.  f.  89.  This  anecdote  might 
have  been  published  to  influence  his 
foUowera,  but  one  recorded  by  Abul- 
fasl  in  the  Akbemama,  and  which 
occurred  soon  after,  teryes  to  illus- 


trate not  only  the  habits  of  thinking 
of  the  time,  but  of  the  individual. 
When  Shir  Khan  entered  Bengal, 
being  desirous  of  knowing  what  was 
to  be  the  event  of  his  enterprise,  he 
invited  to  his  court  a  famous  as- 
trologer, who  was  then  witli  the 
Raja  of  Orissa,  informing  him  that, 
as  he  had  strange  notions  and  un- 
usual plans  in  his  head,  he  wished 
for  his  presence  that  he  might  have 
the  benefit  of  his  skill.  The  R^a, 
who,  like  some  European  princes  not 
long  before,  kept  his  astrologer  shut 
up  as  a  kind  of  state-prisoner,  re- 
fused to  let  him  go.  The  astrologer, 
however,  wrote  to  Shir  Khan,  that 
for  a  year  to  come  he  would  not  be 
completely  master  of  Bengal,   but 
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looK  IV.  had  for  some  time  been  occupied  by  that  potentate. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  proceeded  downwards  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  Southern  Behdr,  and  at  Surajpiir, 
above  Mongeir,  engaged  and  defeated  the  Bengal  army, 
and  improving  this  advantage,  took  possession  of  the 
whole  country.  His  ambition  and  his  success  did  not 
stop  short  here  ;    he  entered  the  kingdom  of  Bengal 


.  H.  943. 
.nd  in- 


kL 


ades  Ben-  itsclf.  That  couutry  had  not  been  free  from  the  con- 
vulsions that  had  afflicted  the  kingdoms  around.  On 
the  death  of  Nasret  Shah,  which  happened  some  time 
before  this  invasion,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Firiiz 
Shah,  who,  after  a  short  reign  of  three  months,  was 
murdered  by  his  uncle  Sultan  Mahmiid  Shah.  Against 
this  prince.  Shir  Khan  now  carried  on  a  successful  war- 
fare, defeated  him  in  several  actions,  driving  him  before 
him,  and  at  last  shut  him  up  in  his  magnificent  capital 
of  Gour,  to  which  he  laid  siege.  An  insurrection  of 
some  zemindars  of  Behdr  called  off  Shir  Khan  for  a 
time,  but  the  siege  was  conducted  in  his  absence  by 
Jildl  Khan,  his  son,  under  the  guidance  of  Khowds 
Khan,  the  ablest  of  his  generals.  * 


that  he  would  become  so  on  a  date 
which  he  mentioned ;  and  that^ 
moreover,  on  that  very  day  the  river 
Ganges  would  be  fordable  for  one 
hour ;  and^  says  Abulfazl^  himself 
an  adept  in  astrology,  as  he  pre- 
dicted, so  it  happened. 

•  Akbernama,  ff.  42,  43.  ;  Fe- 
rishta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  109 — 113.; 
voL  iv.  p.  350.  Stewart's  Hist,  of 
Bengal,  p.  1 1 8.  The  exact  time  of 
the  death  of  Nasret  (or  Nasib)  Shah 
is  uncertain.  Ferishta,  in  the  Hist, 
of  Bengal,  vol.  iv.  p.  352.,  tells  us 
that  he  never  could  ascertain  whether 
Nasib  died  a  natural  death,  or  was 
murdered ;  but  that  he  died  a.  h. 
.945,  after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years. 
In  this  there  is  some  mistake.  His 
predecessor^  Ald-ed-din,  is  stated  to 
have  died  a.  h.9S0  (voLiv.  p.  350.), 


so  that,  if  Nasib  died  in  a.  h.  9*5, 
his  reign  was  only  of  fifteen  years. 
In  Ferishta,  General  History,  voL  ii. 
pp.  108,  109 — 113.,  the  actions 
elsewhere  ascribed  to  Nasib  in 
the  last  part  of  his  reign,  are 
given  to  Mahmiid  in  the  early  part 
of  his.  Stewart,  Hist,  of  Bengal, 
p.  1 17.»  says  that  Nasret  was  mur- 
dered A.  H.  94^0,  after  a  reign  of 
thirteen  years,  though  some  his- 
torians, he  thinks  inaccurately,  make 
him  die  a.  h.  94*3,  after  a  reign  of 
sixteen  years.  Abulfazl  (Akber- 
nama, f.  43.  V.)  calls  the  king  of 
Bengal  defeated  by  Shir  Khan, 
Nasib  Shah.  The  second  siege  of 
Chunar  occurred  in  a.  h.  9^5,  It 
is  possible  that  Nasib  may  have  died 
during  the  siege  of  Gour,  which 
was  in  the  same  year ;  though  not 
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The  report  of  these  rapid  successes   had   alarmed  chap.  iv. 
Hum^yun,  during  his  residence  in  Gujrat  and  Malwa;    ^'"'  ^' 
and  now,  after  his  return  to  Agra,  made  him  march 
with  his  grand  array  to  re-establish  his  authority  in 
Behar.     The  events  that  followed,  it  is  now  time  to  a-  h.  944, 

1    .     ••  •  A.D,  1537* 

detail. 

probable^  as  Stewart  makes  Mahmud  for  his  reign.  I  should  be  inclined 
die  in  a.  h.  9^5,  the  same  year^  to  fix  upon  the  early  part  of  a.  0. 
which  would  allow  only  a  few  months      9^3  as  the  time  of  his  death. 
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SECTION   II. 
CONQUEST   AND   LOSS   OF   BENGAL   BT  HUMAyUN. 

HUmIyUN  at  AGRA. PREPARES  TO  ATTACK  Sh/r  KHAN.  —  LAYS  SIEGE 

TO  CHUnIr;  which  SURRENDERS,  AFTER  SIX  MONTHS.  —  SHfR 
KHAN  IN  BENGAI.. —  HUM^YUN  ADVANCES  TO  BEnAreS.  —  CAPTURE 
OF   GOUR,  AND  REDUCTION  OF  BENGAL  AND   BEhAr,   BT  Sh/r   KHAN. 

HUmXyUN   summons   HIM    TO   SUBMIT;    HE   REFUSES. HUmIyUN 

TRAVERSES  BEhIr,  AND  APPROACHES  THE  TERIA-GARHI  PASS. — 
PLANS  OF  Sh/r  khan.  —  SURPRISE  AND  ROUT  OF  THE  IMPERIAL 
ADVANCED    GUARD.— RETREAT   OF   THE    ENEMY. — SH/r   KHAN   GAINS 

RHOTAS     BY     TREACHERY. HUmIyUN     ENTERS     BENGAL,     OCCUPIES 

GOUR,  AND  SUBDUES  THE  WHOLE  PROVINCE. — ^INDOLENCE  OF  THE 
EMPEROR,  AND   COURT. — Sh/r   KHAN   RE-OCCUPIES   BEhXr,   AND   THE 

PASSES.  —  LAYS     SIEGE     TO    JuAnPIJR    AND    CHUNAR. REVOLT     OP 

HINDAL   M^RZA,   at    AGRA. HUMIYUN     RETREATS     FROM     BENGAL  ; 

HIS   DANGEROUS     SITUATION. — m/rZA   ASKERI     FORCES    THE    PASSES 

INTO   BEHiCR. SIlfR  KHAN   PROCLAIMED   KING. — THE    TWO   ARMIES 

APPROACH.  —  Sh/r     shah's    TACTICS;     OPERATIONS     AT     CHONSA. — 

DISTRESS   OF   THE   IMPERIAL   ARMY. REBELLIONS   IN   HINDUSTAN. — 

TREASONABLE  CONDUCT  AND  VACILLATIONS  OF  HINDAL  m/rZA. — 
HE  ATTACKS  DELHI.  —  kImrIn  m/rZA  CALLED  IN  TO  RELIEVE  IT. 
—  HINDAL  RETREATS  TO  AGRA. — kAmrIn  ALSO  REVOLTS. — PURSUES 
HINDAL,  AND  RECEIVES  HIS  SUBMISSION.  —  MARCHES  AGAINST  Sh/b 
shah;  but  RETURNS  WITHOUT  FIGHTING.  —  CONTINUED  DISTRESS 
OF   HUmAyUN   at   CHONSA.  —  HE   SENDS   AN   ENVOY    TO    SH/r   SHAH; 

NEGOTIATIONS     AND     ARMISTICE. NEGLIGENCE     OF     UUMXyUN. — 

ATTACK  BY  SH/r  SHAH. —  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  IMPERIALISTS.  — 
DANGER  AND  WOUND  OF  HUmXyUN.  —  HIS  ARMY  ANNIHILATED.  — 
PROCEEDINGS  OF  SHfR  SHAH.  —  HU^lCyUN  BIAKES  HIS  WAY  TO  AGRA. 
Sh/r   shah   SUPRESiE   ON   THE   LOWER   GANGES. 

BOOK  IV.  Though  Humdyun's  return  to  Agra  had  been  hurried 
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on  by  the  reports  that  had  reached  him  of  the  alarming  chap.  iy. 
progress  of  Shir  Khan  in  Bengal,  and  by  the  recent     *"' 
death  of  Sultan  Juneid  Birlds,  which  had  added  still  ^"7^"° 
farther  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  eastern  provinces ; 
he,  however,  wasted  a  twelvemonth,  after  his  arrival  in 
the  capital,  in  pleasure  and  inactivity,  before  he  seriously 
resolved  on  taking  the  field.     The  first  wish  of  his 
heart  was   to   have   again   marched   into   Mdlwa  and 
Gujrdt,  and  to  have  retrieved  his  afiuirs  in  these  pro- 
vinces.    Burhdn  Nizdm  Shah,  of  Ahmednagar,  who  was  ^*";  1537^ 
assailed  by  his  neighbours  in  the  Dekkan,  as  well  as 
from  Gujrdt,  sent  an  embassy,  offering  to  assist  Humdyun 
in  a  new  invasion  of  that  country.*     But  the  danger  JJJaJ5^%*i,S 
from  Shir  Khan's  unexpected  progress  drew  off^  the  J^han. 
Emperor  in  another  direction.     Sensible,  at  last,  of  the 
danger  of  wy  farther  delay  in  seeking  out  and  com- 
bating his  indefatigable  enemy,  he  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  an  active  campaign.     He  despatched  his  Amirs 
to  their  diff^erent  jAgirs  to  expedite  the  march  of  their 
contingents,  while  he  committed  the  government  of  the 
principal  provinces  of  the  crown  to  his  most  eminent 
nobles.     Delhi,  he  entrusted  to  Mir  Fakr  Ali ;  Agra, 
to  Mir  Muhammed  Bakhshi;  Kalpi,  to  Yddgdr  Nasir 
Mirza,  his  cousin  and  brother-in-law ;  and  Kanduj,  and 
the  adjoining  country,  to  Niir-ed-din  Muhammed  Mirza, 
who  also  had  married  a  daughter  of  Bdber.     Having  sefera 
concentrated  the  whole  moveable  force  that  he  could    "^ 
command,  the  Emperor  set  out,  and  proceeded  down 
the  Jamna,  sometimes  by  land,  sometimes  by  water, 
accompanied  by  his  brothers,  Askeri  and  Hindal,  and 
taking  with  him  a  part  of  his  harem.     On  the  way, 
Muhammed    ZeuiAn    Mirza,   whose    pardon   had   been 
negotiated  by  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Humdyun's,  met  him, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  who  still  accompanied  him,  after 
all  his  elevations  and  misfortunes,  and  was  honourably 

*  Briggg'g  Ferinhta,  voL  iii.  pp.  228,  229. 
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BOOK  IV.  received,  Chundr  was  the  first  object  of  the  campaign. 
Shir  Khan,  being  still  absent  in  Bengal,  the  moment  Avas 
regarded  as  favourable  for  an  attack.  Before  the  army 
reached  Chundr,  Kutb  Khan,  his  second  son,  whom  he 
had  left  in  charge  of  it,  retired  *  to  the  neighbouring 
hills  of  Bharkanda,  to  observe  and  harass  the  besiegers 
from  -svithout,  leaving  Ghdzi  Khan  Siirf ,  the  father  of 
the  future  king,  Ibrdhim  Shah  Siir,  to  conduct  the 
defence  within. 

The  place  was  strong,  well  provided  with  stores  and 
ammunition,  and  defended  by  a  brave  and  numerous 
garrison.  In  spite  of  every  eflfort  on  the  part  of  the 
assailants,  little  progress  was  made.  Riimi  Khan, 
Behdder  Shah's  celebrated  engineer,  who  had  left  him 
after  the  disastrous  discomfiture  of  Mandsiir,  was  now 
Humdyun's  Mir-Atesh,  or  Grand-Master  of  Ordnance, 
and  directed  the  operations  of  the  siege.  When  it  had 
lasted  several  monthsj,  seeing  that  his  battering  guns 


Lkys  liege 
toCbunir. 


*  According  to  Jouher,  this  was 
on  the  Sheb-e-Berdt,  1 6  Shabdn, 
which  would  be  the  18  Jan.  a.  d. 
1538.  Six  months^  between  Agra 
and  Chunar^  is  a  long  time. 

t  Bediuni^  f.  141.,  says  that  it 
was  Jilal-Khan,  and  that  he  retired 
in  a  boat  during  the  siege. 

X  Rumi  Khan,  when  he  found 
that  his  batteries  did  not  produce 
the  desired  effect,  and  desirous  to 
ascertain  on  what  part  of  the  forti- 
fications an  impression  could  most 
successfully  be  made^  is  said  by 
Jouher  to  have  resorted  to  an  arti- 
fice not  altogether  singular  in  bar- 
barous warfare.  Having  caused  a 
faithful  and  intelligent  Abyssinian 
slave,  with  whom  he  had  a  perfect 
understanding,  to  be  severely  flogged, 
the  slave  made  his  escape  by  nighty 
and  found  admittance  into  the  fort. 
There,  with  imprecations  against  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  his  master, 
he  exhibited  his  limbs  still  flagrant 


from  the  scourge,  explained  with 
truth  in  whose  service  he  had  been ; 
spoke  of  the  skill,  as  an  engineer, 
that  he  had  gained  under  so  able  a 
teacher ;  and  professed  his  readiness, 
in  revenge  of  the  injurious  treat- 
ment he  had  received^  to  point  out 
the  spots,  from  which  the  camp  of 
the  besiegers  could  be  most  effectually 
annoyed.  To  evince  at  once  his 
skill  and  his  sincerity,  he  showed 
some  defects  in  the  fortifications 
that  required  to  be  remedied.  The 
oflicers  who  had  charge  of  the  de- 
fences, the  better  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  remarks,  carried  him  to  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  works, 
on  which  he  silently  made  his  ob- 
servations; and,  having  gained  his 
object,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
he  found  means  to  escape  and  return 
to  the  camp,  where  he  communicated 
his  remarks  to  his  master,  who  acted 
upon  them  in  his  future  operations. 
Jouher^  c.  3. 
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did  not  make  the  impression  which  he  expected,  he  made  chap.  iv. 
a  more  scrutinising   survey ;  and,  having    discovered    ^^"'  ^^'' 
that  the  defences  were  weakest  on  the  side  of  the  river, 
besides  running  some  works  to  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion of  the  garrison  with  the  country,  and  a  mine  or 
two  on  the  land  side,  in  furtherance  of  his  previous 
operations,  Riimi  Khan  constructed  a  battery  near  the 
Ganges,  in  which  he  placed  a  huge  piece  of  cannon,  to 
bear  on  the  walls  by  the  river  side.     But  soon,  finding 
that,  from  its  distance  and  position,  it  did  not  produce 
the  desired  effect,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  river  face 
directly,  where  the  works  were  weakest.     For  this  pur- 
pose he  constructed  a  large  platform  upon  boats  in  the 
river,  on  which  he  raised  a  battery,  surmounted  by  a 
high  tower  that  overtopped  the  fortifications.      This 
floating  battery  he  moved  across  the  river  by  night, 
and  anchored  close  to  the  fort.     This  movement  was 
supported  by  a  general  attack  on  every  side.    A  furious 
cannonade  ensued,  and  soon  threw  down  a  portion  of 
the  wall,  by  which  the  besiegers  attempted  to  enter  * ; 
but  so  well  did  the  garrison  defend  themselv^es,  that 
seven  hundred  of  the  assailants  were  killed,  and  the 
floating  battery  was  half-destroyed  by  the  shot.     Next 
morning,  artificers  were  set  to  work  to  repair  the  battery 
for  a  fresh  attack,  when  such  of  the  garrison  as  had 
not   already   escaped,   seeing   that    the   Emperor  was 
resolved  to  take  the  place  at  any  expense,  and  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  relief,  capitulated  on  condition  which  sur- 
that  their  lives  should  be  spared.     After  the  surrender,  jjJJJjr'Iu 
Moveiid  Beg  Duldi,  a  favourite  of  Humdyun's,  under  month«. 
pretence  of  an  order  from  the  Emperor,  caused  the 
hands  of    three   hundred   artillerymen   to   be   struck 
off;  a  breach  of  faith  for  which,  on  the  indignant  com- 
plaint  of  Riimi   Khan,  he  was   sharply   rebuked   by 
Humdyun.     The  command  of  the  place  was  conferred 

• 

*  Jouher  says  that  no  breach  was  made. 
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on  Riimi  Khan,  who  held  it  but  a  few  days,  when  he 
died,  it  was  strongly  suspected  of  poison  administered 
by  some  of  the  nobles  with  whom  he  was  unpopular* 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Chundr  by  Beg 
Mirak,  whom  he  had  pointed  out  as  most  fit  for  the 
oflSce.* 

The  six  months  during  which  Humayun  was  detained 
by  the  siege  of  Chundr  afforded  a  most  valuable  breath- 
ing time  for  Shir  Khan,  who  employed  it  in  the  reduction 
of  Bengal,  and  especially  in  pushing  on  the  siege  of 
Gour,  where  his  troops  were  directed,  sometimes  by 
himself,  and  sometimes  by  his  son,  Jilal  Khan,  and  his 
great  general,  Khowas  Khan,  the  son  of  the  late  Malek 
Saka.  After  the  fall  of  Chundr,  the  Emperor  moved 
down  to  Benares,  where  he  learned  that  Shir  Khan  was 
actively  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Gour,  and  had  the 
prospect  of  being  soon  master  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
On  this,  he  resolved  to  prosecute  his  march  into  Bengal, 
that  he  might  check  his  progress,  and  had  reached  the 
river  S6n,  when  news  arrived  that  Gour  had  fallen. 

It  appears  that  after  a  siege  of  many  months,  a 
scarcity  of  food  began  to  prevail  in  the  city,  upon  which 
the  king,  Syed  Mahmiid  Shah,  seeing  no  hopes  of  suc- 
cessful resistance,  and  that  the  place  must  soon  fall, 
effected  his  escape  in  a  swift  rowing  boat,  and  reached 
Hdjipiir.  He  was  afterwards  pursued  and  attacked  by 
a  party  of  Shir  Khan's  troops,  his  followers  dispersed, 


•  Jouher's  Mem.  c.  S. ;  Akber- 
nkmsL,  f.  43. ;  Tabakdt-e  Akberi, 
ff.  1 49, 1 50. 1 75. ;  Tar.  Niz.  f.  2 1 3.  ; 
Ferishto,  vol.  ii.  pp.  SS,  84.  113.; 
Nis^bnama^  f.  8p. ;  Khdfi  Khan^ 
f.  45.  The  Tabakat,  f.  1 50.,  says 
that  the  artillerymen  were  mutilated 
bahukm  (q.  bihukm)  Ashraf,  and  that 
their  left  hand  was  cut  off.  Abul- 
fazl  seems  to  extend  this  to  all  the 
garrison  of  two  thousand.  The 
Tab.  Akberi,  f.   175.;    Tar.  Ni«. 


'1^ 


f.  213.  call  Rum  is  successor,  Dost 
Beg,  as  does  the  Nisabn^ma.  Pe- 
rish ta,  following  the  Tabakat,  makes 
the  siege  last  six  months  (vol.  ii. 
p.  114.)  as  does  the  Nisabnama. 
Jouher  allows  six  months  for  the 
construction  of  the  floating  battery 
and  tower.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  diversity  in  the  various  accounts 
of  the  siege,  which  it  is  needless  to 
attempt  to  reconcile. 
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and  himself  wounded ;  so  that  he  was  soon  after  com-  chap.  iv. 
pelled  entirely  to  abandon  his  kingdom,  and  to  seek    ^'^'  ^^ 
refuge  in  the  camp  of  the  Emperor.*     Shir  Khan,  after 
his  victory,  hastened  back  to  Gour,  which  fell  into  his 
hands ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  dependent  provinces 
of  Bengal  and  Behdr  followed  the  fate  of  the  capital. 

This  intelligence  induced  Humdyun  to  follow  a  more  HimUron 
vigorous  plan  of  operations.     He  saw  the  necessity  of  ^m  tT" 
preventing  the  Afghdn  from  having  time  to  confirm  his  »u^™it» 
power  in  the  wealthy  and  populous  kingdom  of  Bengal. 
He  therefore  despatched  an  envoy  to  Shir  Khan,  com- 
manding him,  without  delay,  to   resign   to   him   the 
throne,  the  umbrella,  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty,  with 
the  royal  treasures  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  surrender  all  the  territory 
that  he  had  recently  seized ;  offering  to  assign  to  him, 
in  jdgir,  the  fort  of  Chunar,  the  city  of  Judnpur,  or  any 
other  place  that  he  might  choose.     Shir  Khan  received  which  he 
the  message  with  every  mark  of  deference,  but  declined    ^   ^ 
the  offer,  saying  that  the  conquest  of  Bengal  had  been 
achieved  by  years  of  toil,  and  the  lives  of  many  of  his 
bravest   followers,  and   that  he  was  therefore  by  no 
means  disposed  to  part  with  what   had  cost   him  so 
much.     The  envoy,  who  was  detained  some  time  in 
Shir  Khan's  camp,  on  his  return,  besides  reporting  as 
to  his  mission,  informed  the  Emperor  that  the  Khan 
had  already  set  out  on  his  way  from  Ghour  to  Khotas 
and  the  hill  country,  carrying  with  him  the  immense 
treasure  that  he  had  taken,  and  Avhich  he  intended  to 
secure  in  the  fastnesses  among  the  hills. 

Meanwhile  Humayun,  leaving  Mir  Hindu  Beg  Kochin,  num^ynn 
his  Amir-al-omra,  as  governor  of  Juanpiir,  with  direc- 
tions for  the   general  management  of  affairs  in  that 

*  Mahmud^  in  hia  distress^  made  ships,  but  they  did  not  arrive  till 

application  for  assistance  to  Nuno  the  town  was  taken.   Hist  Faria  de 

d'Acuna^  the  Portuguese  Governor-  Souza,  quoted  by  Stewart,  Hist,  of 

Creneral  of  India,  who  sent   nine  Bengal^  p.  ISK 


travenet 
Behir. 
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pooKiv.  quarter,  marched  forward  for  Bengal.  At  Moniah,  a 
small  town  between  Arra  and  Dinapiir,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  S6n  with  the  Ganges,  he  was  met  by 
Syed  Mahmiid  Shah*,  the  expelled  king  of  Bengal,  who 
was  still  suffering  severely  from  his  wounds.  As  the 
rainy  season  had  now  commenced,  many  of  the  Em- 
peror's officers  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better 
to  suspend  operations  till  its  close,  since  the  movement 
of  troops,  especially  of  cavalry,  must  be  attended  with 
extreme  difficulty  during  that  season  in  the  low  country 
of  Bengal.  But  Mahmiid  Shah  contended,  that  the 
eariiest  moment  was  the  best ;  that  Shir  Khan  was  still 
unconfirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  country,  and,  if 
attacked  without  delay,  could  easily  be  expelled.  He 
added,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  suffering  from  want 
of  supplies,  as  was  apprehended  by  some,  since  there 
were  granaries  in  Bengal  adequate  to  the  support  of 
many  armies.  Humayun,  persuaded  by  these  reasons, 
in  which  there  was  great  weight,  and  dazzled  with  the 
prospect  of  conquering  another  kingdom  to  make  up 
for  those  he  had  lost,  willingly  adopted  the  views  of 
the  exiled  monarch. 

The  army  continued  its  march,  and  before  it  had 
quitted  the  territory  of  Mongeir,  information  arrived 
that  Jilal  Khan,  Shir  Khan's  second  son,  and  Khowas 
Khan,  his  ablest  general,  had  occupied  the  narrow  de- 
file near  the  village  of  Teria-garhif , — the  grand  pass  that 
leads  from  Behar  to  Bengal,  —  and  fortified  a  strong 
position  in  the  heart  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing the  advance  of  the  imperial  army.  On  reaching 
Bhdgilpiir,  between  the  town  of  Mongeir  and  the  pass, 
Mirza  Hindal  was  detached  across  the  riverj,  with  a 


Approaches 
the  Teria- 
garhi  pass. 


•  The  Akbernama  and  Tar.  Bed. 
f.  141.  call  him  Nasib  Shah,  which 
roust  be  erroneous. 

t  Tiliagulley.     Rennell. 

X  Jouher,  c.  4.^  speaks  of  Hindal, 
and  Y^lg&r  Nasir  Mfrza's  being  sent 


back  from  the  Son,  to  look  after 
Agra  and  Delhi.  The  Tabakdt-e 
Akberi  and  Tar.  Bedauni  say  that 
Hindal  Mirza  was  sent  from  Mongeir 
to  Agra,  to  check  and  chastise  Mu- 
hammed  Sultan  Mirza,  and  his  sons. 
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"body  of  five  or  six  thousand  men,  to  act  on  the  op-  chap.  iv. 
posite  bank ;  and,  soon  after,  Jehangir-Kuli  Beg  and    ^^^^ 
Biram  Khan,  with  a  detachment  of  about  the    same 
strength,  were  sent  forward  to  clear  the  road  by  the 
Teria-garhi  and  Sikria-garhi  pass. 

The  defile  which  Shir  Khan  had  ordered  his  son  to 
occupy,  is  the  long  and  narrow  passage  lying  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  termination  of  the  Rdjamahl  hills, 
where,  on  the  east-side,  the  narrow  space  is,  for  some 
distance,  washed  by  that  river.  The  ground  on  the 
west  rises  abruptly  into  the  Rdjamahl  hills*,  here 
precipitous,  and  rendered  impassable  by  jungle  and 
thorny  shrubs.  It  is  the  great  natural  highway 
through  the  hills  from  Behdr  into  Beiigal.  Shir 
Khan,  seeing  no  probability  of  defending  Bengal 
against  the  formidable  army  commanded  by  the  Em- 
peror, by  resistance  in  the  open  field,  had  given  his 
son  a  body  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  with  in- 
structions to  defend  the  upper,  or  Teria-garhi,  pass  as 
long  as  he  safely  could,  but  charging  him  on  no  ac- 
count to  involve  himself  in  ofiensive  opperations,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  army  ap- 
proached, and  it  was  known  that  he,  Shir  Khan,  had 
reached  Shirpiir,  to  abandon  his  ground,  and  hasten  by 
forced  marches  to  join  him. 

Shir  Khan's  plan  of  operations  was  to  allow  Humd-  "»«» of 
yun's  army  to  take  possession  of  Bengal ;  to  move  by 
the  road  of  the  hill-country  of  Jharkendf,  towards 
Rhotas,  and  secure  his  treasure  and  spoil  in  the  difficult 
recesses  of  the  hills,  or  in  that  fort,  if  he  could  have 
access  to  it ;  and  then  to  operate  on  the  Emperor's  rear 

Ulugh  and  Shah  Mirzi,  who   had  f.  43.  v.,  merely  makes  him  sent 

fled  at   Hum&yun's  approach,  and  across  the  Ganges  with  Ave  or  six 

were  still  exciting  commotions.   Fe-  thousand  men,  to    co-operate  with 

rishta,  v.  ii.  p.  S5.,  agrees  that  Hin-  the  grand  army. 

dal  was  sent  to  suppress  the  revolt  *  See  Rennell's  Atlas  of  Bengal^ 

of    Mnharamed   Sultan    Mirza,   at  Plate,  No.  15. 

Kan&uj.      Ahulfazl,     Akbern^ma^  t  Jharkend  and  Bharkend. 
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BOOK  IT.  and  communications  as  he  adyanced  into  Bengal,  seiz- 
^^  ing  upon  Behdr  behind  him,  and  cutting  off  all  inter* 
course  with  his  dominions,  both  in  the  north  and  west. 
When  the  imperial  detachment,  under  Jehdngir-Kuli, 
approached  the  defile,  they  found  it  strongly  fortified. 
This  forced  them  to  halt,  in  order  to  examine  if  the 
enemy  could  be  dislodged  by  an  attack,  or  if  any  other 
practicable  pass  could  be  found,  by  which  their  posi- 
tion could  be  turned,   and  they  taken   in   the    rear. 
JiMl  Khan,  seeing  the  imperiid  troops  encamped  so 
near,  and  learning  that  they   lay  carelessly  on  their 
ground,  less  occupied  with  securing  their  own  camp 
than  with  devising   means   for   assailing   their   oppo- 
nents, seized  the  favourable  opportunity  for   cutting 
them  off,  fell  upon  them  by  surprise  with  great  fury, 
wounded  Jehdngir-Kuli    himself,    and    put    numbers 
to  the  sword.     The  detachment  was  saved  chiefly  by 
the  valour  and  conduct  of  Biram  Khan,  who  had  a  com- 
mand in  it.   Collecting  some  of  his  troops,  he  attempted 
by  his  gallant  resistance  to  give  the  imperialists  time 
to  rally.       But,   though   he   made   several   desperate 
charges,  and  even  broke  through  the  enemy,  yet,  as 
Jehdngir's  force  had  been  pushed  greatly  too  much 
in  advance,  and  was  consequently  left  unsupported* 
they  were  overborne  by  superior  numbers;  and,  un- 
able to  recover   their  ground,  were  compelled  to  fall 
back  on  the  grand  army  at  Kohlgdm,  between  Bhdgil- 
piir  t  and  the  pass.     Many  officers  of  rank  fell  in  this 
affair.     A  violent   storm  which   sank    the   Emperor's 
barge  at  the  moorings,  attended  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 


*  Jouher,  c.  3.,  makes  no  mention 
of  any  sally,  but  represents  them 
as  being  overpowered,  while  on  their 
march  in  the  narrow  deBle,  by  Jilal 
Khan's  men,  who  were  placed  in 
Ambush  in  the  overhanging  heights. 

t  The  Colgong  and  Bogilpoor 
of  Rennell.     Jouher  calls  it  Kahl- 


gram.  One  account  makes  the  Em- 
peror here  allow  his  brother  Hindal 
to  proceed  to  the  provinces  of  Tirhut 
and  Purnia,  which  were  given  him 
in  jagir,  with  directions  to  settle 
them,  and  return  with  stores  and 
necessaries  for  the  expedition. 
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which  flooded  the  surrounding  country,  prevented  the  chap.  iv. 
Emperor  from  moving  on  for  several  days  after.    When    ^'^'  ^^' 
he  was  able,  however,  to  send  forward  reconnoitring  Retreat  of 
parties  to  examine  the  passes,  it  was  found  that  the     *  "**"*^' 
Afghdns,  who  had  receivoi  notice  that  Shir  Khan  with 
hifl  whole  plunder  and  artillery  had   reached  Rhot^us, 
having  thus  attained  their  object,  had  already  aban- 
doned their  works  and  retreated.  * 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  danger  that  Shir  Ehan  sbirKhan 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  hill-fort  of  RhoL  by 
Rhotas.  Having  lost  Chundr,  to  which  he  had  for-  *"^«cheiy. 
merly  trusted  as  a  secure  retreat  for  his  family  and 
his  treasures,  he  had  now  no  commanding  fortress  in 
which  he  could  deposit  them  in  the  moment  of  need. 
His  own  country  was  overrun,  and  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  open  country  of 
Bengal.  In  such  circumstances,  the  possession  of 
Hhotas  would  be  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  him. 
It  lies  high  up,  in  a  strong  country,  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  S6n ;  was  reckoned  impregnable ;  and 
had  never  submitted  to  the  Kings  of  Delhi.  It  would 
not  only  be  a  place  of  security  for  his  family  and 
treasure,  but  a  most  important  military  post  in  the 
warfare  he  anticipated.  With  caution  and  secrecy  he 
proposed  to  the  Raja,  Hari  Kishen  Birkisf,  to  be 
allowed,  in  this  pressing  exigency,  to  send  his  ha- 
rem and  family,  with  his  treasure  and  a  few  attendants, 
into  the  fort,  as  a  place  in  which  they  might  be  safe 
from  all  the  accidents  of  war.  This  was  at  first  re- 
fused. But  Shir  Khan  employed  an  able  agent,  who 
gained  the  Raja's  favourite  wife  and  his  minister  by 
rich  presents,  and  who  represented  to  the  Raja,  that, 

*  Akbern^ma,  f.  45.;  Tabakilt-e  set-ul-Tow^rikh,  f.  275.,  describes 
Akberi,  f.  150.;  Tar.  Bediuni,  him  as  Rsga  Chintaman,  a  Rrahman. 
f,  141.  The  Nisabnama,  apparently  on  good 

t  Abulfazl  calls  the  Raja,  Chin-  authority,  makes  Chintaman  a  Brah- 
tdman.  Akbem.,  f.  43. ;  the  Khold-     man  and  the  Rigah*s  minister. 

h  2 
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A.  D.  1638.  engaged,  it  would  be  an  unspeakable  relief  to  his  mind 
to  know,  that,  even  should  he  be  deprived  of  life,  his 
harem  and  his  honour  would  be  safe ;  and  that  his 
wealth,  such  as  it  was,  the  treasures  and  the  plunder 
of  Bengal,  instead  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
inveterate  enemies,  would  enrich  a  friend  who  had 
ever  been  faithful  to  him.  And  the  Raja,  thus  strongly 
urged,  whatever  were  his  motives,  whether  friendship 
or  avarice,  was  finally  persuaded  to  comply  with  Shir 
Khan's  request. 

The  plan  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  him  was  not 
altogether  novel,  and  was  founded  on  the  severe  and 
jealous  delicacy  with  which,  in  the  East,  women  of  rank 
are  treated.  A  thousand  dolis*,  or  covered  litters, 
were  provided,  in  each  of  which  was  placed  a  chosen 
Afghdn  warrior,  in  armour,  and  sent  up  to  the  fort. 
In  some  of  the  first,  ladies  were  seated,  to  cover  the 
deceit;  in  others  were  arms.  When  the  persons  in 
charge  of  the  gates  stopped  the  dolies  at  the  head  of 
the  procession,  and  began  examining  them.  Shir  Khan 
despatched  a  messenger  to  the  Raja,  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  unspeakable  disgrace  he  would  incur,  were 
his  females  exposed  to  view ;  and  the  Raja  sent  orders 
to  let  them  pass  without  examination.  As  soon  as  all 
the  dolis  were  within  the  fort,  the  armed  men  issued 
from  them ;  the  bearers  and  attendants  supplied  them- 
selves with  arms  from  the  dolis ;  one  party  advanced 
to  seize  the  palace,  another  took  possession  of  the  gates, 
and  admitted  Shir  Khan  and  his  troops.  Hari  Kishen 
effected  his  escape  by  a  private  passage.  "  Thus,"  says 
Ferishta,  "fell  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
world  into  the  hands  of  Shir  Khan,  together  with 
much  treasure,  that  had  been  accumulated  for  ages. 
Although  the  author,  Muhammed  Kdsira  Ferishta,  has 

*  The  authorities  differ  as  to  the      many  other  particulars^  making  them 
number  of  the  dolis^  as  weU  as  in      300,  1000^  and  1200. 
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seen  many  hill-forts  in  India,  he  has  seen  none  to  chap.  iv. 
compare  with  that  of  Rhotas.  It  is  situated  on  a  ^'"'  ^^ 
table-land,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  more  than  five 
kos  (seven  miles)  square.  It  has  only  one  entrance,  by 
a  very  narrow  road,  along  a  steep  ascent  of  two  miles 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  gates ;  and  water  is 
found  everywhere  in  abundance,  by  digging  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface."  ♦ 

As  soon  as   Humdyun  found  that  the  passes  were  Humikyun 
dear,  he  left  Kohlgdm,  and  continued  his  march  into  "^ZT' 
Bengal.      At  the  same  time  he  allowed   his   brother  ^^*^. 
Hindal,  at  his  own  request,  to  proceed  to  the  provinces 
of  Tirhut  and  Purnia,  which   he  had   given   him   in 
jAgir,  enjoining  him  to  bring   from  thence  to  Bengal 
such  stores  and  necessaries  as  might  assist  the  invasion. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Humayum  took  possession 
of  Gour,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  which,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  country,  he  found  wasted  and  ruined  by 
the  ravages  of  war,  and  the   inhabitants  in   extreme 
misery  and  wretchedness.     In  Gourf ,  dead  bodies  were 
still  Ij^ng  everywhere  in  the  streets  and  bazars,  which 
were  covered  with  rubbish.     These  marks  of  war  and 
desolation  were  soon  removed.      Humdyun  met  with  and  sub 


dues  the 


little  opposition   in    completing   the   conquest   of  the  ^1,",^, 
whole  province,  which  submitted  to  him  in  the  course  ^*"<^<^- 
of  the  year,  and,  with  the  restoration  of  order,  it  was 
speedily  restored  to  comparative  prosperity. 


pro- 


*  Brigg8*a  Ferisbta,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
114,115.  SeeTabak.Akb.  f.  175.; 
Tar.  Nis.  ff.  213,  214.;  Abulfazl 
Akbern.,  f.  43. ;  Tar.  Bedduni, 
f.  141.;  NislLbn.  Afgb.  f.  89-;  Kho- 
l^aet-ul-Tow.  p.  275.  ;  Jonher^s 
Mem.  c.  S.;  Khdfi  Khan,  ff.  55,  56. 
There  is  some  discrepancy  as  to  the 
date  of  the  taking  of  Rhotas.  Jouher, 
who  accompanied  Hum  ay  an  on  bis 
expedition  to  Bengal,  mentions  his 
hearing  of  Shir  Shah's  being  in 
Rhotas  before  he  left  Agra,  and  even 


makes  the  Emperor  march  against 
it,  while  Shfr  Shah  was  employed 
in  Bengal.  But  his  Memoirs  were 
written  from  memory,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  many  years  after  the  events, 
and,  in  this,  as  in  several  other  in- 
stances, are  probably  erroneous. 

t  The  old  name  of  Gour  was 
Laknouti;  Humdyun,  who  was  very 
partial  to  it,  called  it  Jinnetdbdd 
(Paradise).  Af^er  residing  in  it 
three  months,  he  was  forced  to  leave 
it,  the  troops  finding  it  unhealthy. 
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Court. 


Unsatis&C' 
tory  state 
of  lib  af- 
fairs. 


Humdyun,  thus  far  successful,  was  fully  alive  to  all 
the  enjoyments  of  his  new  situation.  He  soon  por-^ 
tioned  out  the  whole  country  into  j%irs,  which  he 
divided  among  his  principal  officers.  He  was  delighted 
with  the  fertility,  and  with  all  the  novelties  and  luxu- 
ries of  that  rich  province.  Giving  way  to  the  habitual 
improvidence  of  his  temper,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
private  apartments,  and  resigned  himself  wholly  to 
frivolous  indulgences,  and  to  idle  pleasures.  He  was 
faithfully  imitated  by  his  court  and  his  officers,  who,  in 
like  manner,  devoted  themselves  to  jollity  and  sensual 
pursuits.  Nothing  was  done  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants, 
to  improve  their  condition,  to  strengthen  the  govern- 
ment, or  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  new  conquest. 

Some  time  elapsed  in  this  manner,  while  Humdyun 
and  his  court  enjoyed  themselves*,  without  thoughts  of 
the  past,  and  with  little  care  about  the  future.  By 
degrees,  the  intelligence  from  the  north  became  less 
frequent.  Hindal  Mirza  did  not  forward  the  expected 
convoys.  On  the  contrary,  news  full  of  suspicion 
were  brought ;  first,  that  without  leave,  and  in  spite  of 
the  rains  which  then  prevailed,  he  had  marched  straight 
for  Agra ;  and  next,  that  he  was  comporting  himself  in 
a  manner  not  consistent  with  his  fidelity  to  his  brother. 
Humayun  immediately  despatched  Sheihk  Bhi'il,  to  bring 
back  the  Mirza  to  his  duty.  Meanwhile,  no  reinforce- 
ments or  supplies  arrived  from  any  quarter.  The  little 
news  that  did  arrive  became  daily  less  ;  and  gradually 
all  routes  of  comnmnication  were  completely  blocked  up. 
This  state  of  things  might  have  roused  the  most  un- 
thinking. But  the  inconveniences  experienced  were 
only  negative ;  there  was  no  positive  and  active  annoy- 
ance pressing  close  at  hand ;  and  the  victors  thought- 

♦  The  length  of  Humdyun's  re-  Gour,  in  pleasure;  as  does  the  Tar. 

sidence  in  Bengal  is  not  well  defined,  BedAuni,  f.  141.      The  Tab.  Akb. 

TheTar.Niz^mi^f.  S14.,  Tar.  Akb.  allows  six  months  for  his  residence 

f.  175.,  Nis^bnama-e  Afgh.  f.  90.,  in  Bengal,  in  all ;  the  original  of 

make  him  spend  three  months  in  Jouher,  nine  months. 
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lesaly  pursued  their  career  of  enjoyment.  Such  rumours  chap.  iy. 
of  what  was  going  on  at  a  distance  as  reached  Gour,  ^"^'^ 
being  seldom  of  a  favourable  description,  were  carefully 
concealed  from  the  Emperor  by  those  about  his  person, 
as  of  too  disagreeable  a  nature  for  royal  ears ;  so  that  he 
was  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  before  he  suspected  that 
there  was  any  danger. 

At  length  news  the  most  alarming,  and  which  could  sbir  Khan 
no  longer  be  concealed  from  the  Emperor,  arrived  in  "^^^^ 
rapid  succession.  It  was  discovered,  that  not  only  was  *^«  p»»«««- 
SMr  Khan  in  possession  of  the  passes,  but  that  the 
country  through  which  they  had  recently  marched  was 
rapidly  fSdling  into  his  power.  As  long  as  Humayun 
pursued  his  route  through  Behdr,  the  Khan  had  shunned 
meeting  him.  He,  for  a  moment,  stopped  his  pro- 
gress on  the  confines  of  Bengal,  to  gain  time  to  remove 
his  booty,  from  Gour  and  the  conquered  country,  to  the 
mountains  of  Jharkend,  and  to  Rhotas,  where  he  de- 
posited it  in  safety.  While  the  Emperor,  having  fairly 
passed  the  defiles,  entered  Bengal  to  the  south  of  the 
hills  on  the  one  side,  the  Afghan  descended  from  his 
mountain  recesses  into  Behar  on  the  other,  and  spread 
his  forces  once  more  to  the  north  of  the  hills,  where  his 
own  strength  lay.  He  was  speedily  master  of  the 
whole  province,  and  had  occupied  every  road  by  which 
troops  or  couriers  could  pass  down  to  Bengal,  so  that 
the  Emperor  was  totally  excluded  from  all  co-operation, 
or  even  communication,  with  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 
Availing  himself  of  the  absence  of  the  imperial  army, 
he  passed  the  Ganges,  took  the  city  of  Benares  after  a 
short  siege,  and  slew  the  governor  Mir  Fazli,  and  seven 
hundred  Chaghatais.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Juanpiir,  Lays  siege 
which  he  prepared  to  besiege.  It  was  defended  by  ^r,"^" 
Bdba  Beg  JiUir,  who  had  succeeded  to  that  command 
by  the  recent  death  of  Hindu  Beg.  The  governor  had 
just  been  joined  by  Yiisef  Beg  from  Oud,  who  had  got 
so  far  with  a  body  of  five  thousand  men,  that  he  was 
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BOOK  IV.  attempting  to  carry  to  Bengal,  to  reinforce  the  Em- 
aTZTws.  P^ror.  Yiisef  Beg  *  joined  the  governor  to  assist  in 
defending  the  place,  and  indulged  his  fondness  for 
action  in  constant  sallies  and  skirmishes.  Jildl  Khan, 
Shir  Khan's  eldest  son,  taking  with  him  a  few  thousand 
men,  succeeded  in  coming  up  with  him  while  on  one  of 
these  excursions  near  Judnpiir.  Yiisef's  officers  ad- 
vised an  instant  retreat,  his  numbers  being  far  inferior 
to  the  Khan's.  But,  hurried  on  by  the  ardour  of  his 
courage,,  he  engaged,  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his 
troops  dispersed.  Next  day,  Jildl  laid  siege  to  Juan- 
piir.  Shir  Khan's  joy  at  this  victory,  the  first  con- 
siderable one  gained  by  his  troops  in  the  open  field 
against  the  Emperor's,  was  very  great.  He  regarded 
it  as  a  happy  omen  and  pledge  of  future  success; 
observing  in  homely  phrase,  that  a  cock,  when  once 
soundly  beaten,  is  not  easily  brought  again  to  the 
scratch.  Baba  Beg  made  a  brave  and  skilful  defence 
of  Juanpiir ;  and  despatched  expresses  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  neighbouring  governors  of  provinces,  to  ask 
and  chu-  assistancc.  Meanwhile,  Shir  Khan  blockaded  Chundr 
also.  He  seized  the  families  of  the  principal  zeminddrs 
of  Behdr  and  Judnpiir,  as  hostages,  and  sent  them  in 
custody  to  Rhotas.  His  army  was  now  very  strong, 
and  his  operations,  planned  and  conducted  with  con- 
summate sagacity,  had  in  all  quarters  been  crowned 
with  success.  No  less  alarming  were  the  reports  re- 
Revoitof  ceived,  at  the  same  time,  from  Agra,  where  Hindal 
Mirxaat  Mirza  had  put  to  death  Sheikh  Bhiil,  soon  after  his 
Agra.  arrival ;  had  thrown  ofi^  his  allegiance ;  had  assumed 
all  the  ensigns  of  sovereignty;  and  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  Emperor,  f 

♦  The Nisabn6ma(f.  91.) asserts  bakdt  Akb.  f.l75.;  Tar.Niz.f.SU. 

that  Biram  Khan^  who  had  not  then  Ferishta^  v.  ii.  pp.  83,  S4. ;  Jouher 

attained  the  rank  he  afterwards  did^  c.  4. ;  Kh^fi   Khan,  ff.   45 — 47. 

held   a   coroniand  in   Yusef  Beg's  Nisabnama-e   Afgh.    ff.   89 — 91  • 

army.  Tarikhe    Reshidi,    ff.    365,    366. 

t  Akbemama,  (T.  43,  44.;  Ta-  Tar.  Bediuni,  ff,  141,  142. 
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For  some  time,  Humdyun  affected  to  treat  the  news  chap.  nr. 
as  unfounded  and  impossible ;  but  he  soon  found  that  '"' 
it  was  no  time  to  linger  where  he  was.  He  sum-  H«m^y««» 
moned  a  council,  to  make  arrangements,  both  for  his  from  Ben- 
return,  and  for  leaving  an  adequate  force  to  preserve  ^^ 
his  conquest.  Some  diflSculty  arising,  as  to  a  proper 
person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  future  command  of 
the  province,  Humdyun  proposed  to  appoint  Zahid 
Beg  to  be  governor  of  Bengal;  and  to  leave  him 
behind,  with  a  competent  number  of  officers  and 
troops,  for  the  protection  of  the  province.  That 
nobleman  had  married  the  sister  of  Baik6  Begum, 
one  of  the  Emperor's  favourite  ladies,  who  had  often 
importuned  his  Majesty  to  confer  some  appointment 
on  him.  The  Beg,  being  present  when  the  nomination 
was  made,  asked  the  Emperor,  with  some  petulance, 
if  his  Majesty  could  find  no  place  but  Bengal,  in 
which  to  make  away  with  him.  Humdyun,  enraged 
at  this  unseasonable  and  insolent  speech,  vowed  that 
he  should  put  him  to  death.  Zdhid  Beg,  however, 
escaped  from  the  Council,  and  sent  a  message  to  the 
Begum,  entreating  her  to  intercede  for  his  pardon. 
This  she  did,  but  in  vain.  He  was,  therefore,  ob- 
liged to  fly  privately  from  the  camp,  and,  along  with 
Hdji  Muhammed  Koka  and  ZindAr  Beg,  two  officers  of 
distinction,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  upper  provinces. 
The  government  of  Bengal  was  committed  to  Jehdngir- 
Kuli  Beg,  a  gallant  veteran,  who  was  left  behind  with 
a  body  of  five  thousand  horse. 

Humdyun,  when  about  to  retrace  his  steps,  sent 
forward  Khan  Khdndn  Lodi  with  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  anny,  ordering  him  to  occupy  Mongeir  in 
Behdr,  and  to  hold  it  till  his  arrival.  He  himself 
followed ;  but  from  the  heavy  rains,  which  rendered 
the   roads   deep   and   nearly    impassable  with  mud*, 

•  This-  of  the  rains  and  mud      see  Tar.  Niz.  p.  214. 
deterves  attention.   For  the  months^ 
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BOOK  IV.  much  of  the  baggage  of  the  army  was  soon  lost, 
ik.D.1638.  ™ft»y  horses  perished,  and  the  troops  began* to  en- 
dure great  hardship.  To  add  to  their  distress,  before 
the  Emperor  had  quitted  Bengal,  he  learned  that  a 
strong  body  of  Shir  Khan's  troops,  under  Khowds 
Khan,  had  destroyed  the  gates  of  Mongeir  by  fire, 
entered  the  town,  and  carried  off  Ehan  Khdndn.* 
His  dan.  Xhe  danger  was  now  more  urgent  than  ever.     The 

aUoD.  '  difficult  straits  that  separate  Bengal  from  Behdr  were 
still  to  be  passed;  the  troops  were  worn  out  and 
dispirited,  and  numbers  of  them  suffering  from  sick- 
ness. Humdyun,  sending  for  Askeri  Mirza,  whose 
division  was  reckoned  the  most  efficient  in  the  army, 
offered  to  reward  him  to  any  extent,  or,  as  he  ex- 
pressed himself,  to  grant  any  four  demands  he  should 
make,  provided  he  could  extricate  him  from  his  present 
situation.  Askeri  called  a  meeting  of  his  principal 
officers,  and  explained  what  had  passed.  They  asked 
him,  what  boon  he  thought  of  requiring.  His  answer 
is  a  melancholy  symptom  of  the  degradation  of  the 
court  and  times  of  Humayun.  "  It  is  my  intention," 
said  he,  "  to  ask  a  round  sum  of  money,  a  supply  of 
the  most  costly  manufactures  of  Bengal,  some  handsome 
slaves,  and  a  few  eunuchs."  His  officers,  filled  with  sur- 
prise and  indignation  at  his  short-sighted  selfishness,  told 
him  without  hesitation,  that  the  crisis  was  one  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  from  which  nothing  but  their 
strenuous  exertions  could  relieve  him  or  the  Emperor ; 
that  they  would  expect,  therefore,  to  share  in  some 
reward  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  benefit  con- 
ferred; and  proposed,  that  all  of  them  should  be 
raised  to  a  higher  military  rank,  should  receive  an 
increase  of  pay  for  their  followers,  and  a  large  dona- 

*  Akberndma^  ff.  43,  44. ;  Ta-  Doulat  Khan.     He  had  been  made 

bakdt-e  Akberi,  f.  17^«;  'i^ar.  Nlz.  Khan-Khdnan  by  Baber.     He  died 

f.  214. ;  Jouher,  c.  4.    This  Khan-  in  prison  in  Shir  Shah's  reign. 
Khimin  was  Dil&wer-Khan,  son  of 
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tion  in  ready  money  for  themselves.     On  these  condi-  chap.  nr. 
tions'they  hoped  to   be   able   to   extricate  the   army     ^"^' "' 
from    its   present   distress.      The   Emperor   complied 
with  their  demands,  paid  down  the  money,  and  added 
rich  presents  to  gratify  his  mercenary  warriors.  Having  M(rxa 
received  a  reinforcement  of  the  best  troops  in  the  camp,  fo^thc 
the  Mirza  advanced,  made  his  way  through  the  passes,  J^  ^^® 
and  reached  Kohlgdm,  where  he  halted.     From  that 
place  he  sent  back  to  inform  the  Emperor  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  to  communicate  intelligence,    the   truth   of 
which  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain.     His  report  was, 
that  Shir  Khan  was  busy  besieging  both  Chundr  and 
Judnpiir;  was  in  possession  of  Behdr  and  the  country  shfrKhan 
as  far  as  Kanduj  ;  had  been  encouraged  by  his  success  ^^^™*** 
to  declare  his  independence,  by  assuming  the  title  of 
Shah,  or  King  *;  and  was  now  collecting  a  large  force 
at  Rhotas. 

This  intelligence  seems  to  have  induced  the  Emperor  The  two 
to  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  till  he  came  proicb. 
opposite  to  Mongeir,  where  he  found  Askeri  and  the 
advance.  Here  Muhammed  Zemdn  Mirza  communi- 
cated undoubted  information  which  he  had  procured, 
thitt  Shir  Khan  was  not  far  off,  and  was  secretly,  but 
carefully,  watching  every  motion  of  the  army.  Instead 
of  proceeding  onwards  by  the  same  bank  to  Juanpiir,  by 
which  route  he  would  have  been  less  liable  to  meet 
with  interruption,  and  could  have  collected  reinforce- 
ments from  various  quarters,  the  Emperor, —  from  some 
false  point  of  honour,  as  is  alleged,  lest  Shir  Shah  should 
boast  that  he  had  given  up  the  ordinary  high  road, 
which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  river,  and  taken  that  on 
the  north,  to  avoid  facing  him,  —  was  induced  to  re- 
cross  to  the  right  bank.  This  movement  he  is  said  to 
have  made  by  the  advice  of  his  favourite,  Moveiid  Beg, 
in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  ablest  officers, 

*  He  probably  at  this  time  asiumed  the  style  of  King  of  Behdr. 
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BOOK  IV.  who  represented  the  miserably  unprepared  state  of  the 
j~[^  army  for  active  service,  worn  out,  as  they  were,  by  a 
long  and  difficult  march  through  heavy  roads,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  baggage  and  warlike  stores.  Having 
crossed  over  to  the  right  bank,  Humayun  resumed 
his  march  upwards,  past  Patna,  till  he  reached  Moniah, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  S6n  with  the  Ganges.* 

At  Moniah,  the  enemy,  who,  though  hovering  at  no 
great  distance,  had  hitherto  hardly  shown  themselves, 
were  discovered  to  be  at  hand  in  great  force.  Orders 
were  issued  to  the  troops  to  arm  and  prepare  for  action  ; 
and,  next  day,  a  body  of  the  Afghdns  appeared  in 
sight. 

The  day  following,  just  as  the  army  was  about  to 
march,  news  arrived  that  the  Afghdns  had  seized  the 
bpat  which  carried  a  huge  piece  of  ordnance  f  that  had 
been  used  at  the  siege  of  Chundr.  The  army,  however, 
crossed  the  S6n ;  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  with  some 
skirmishing,  reached  ChonsaJ,  near  which  the  Kai-am- 
nassa  flows  into  the  Ganges, 
shfr  shah*8  On  hearing  of  the  Emperor's  march  from  Gour,  Shir 
***^"'  Khan  had  raised  the  siege  of  Judnpiir,  and  concentrated 
his  force.  His  plan  of  campaign  was  laid  with  great 
coolness  and  skill.  If  the  enemy  pushed  forward,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  on  a  pitched  battle,  he  resolved 
not  to  face  them  in  the  open  field,  nor  to  hazard  the 
fate  of  the  war  on  a  single  great  action,  in  which  the 
imperialists,  from  the  quality  of  their  force,  were  likely 
lo  have  the  advantage.  On  the  contrary,  in  that  case, 
he  proposed  to  give  them  the  slip,  and  to  re-enter 
Bengal,  as  he  had  formerly  left  it,  by  the  Jharkend 

*  Abulfazl    makes    Muhammed  a  considerable  party,  f.  150.;  and 

Zem4n  Mirza  join  the  army  before  Ferishta,  v.  ii.  p.  85.   follows  that 

the  siege  of  Chundr  (Akberndma^  authority. 

f.  43.).      Jouher  makes   him    and  f  Dig    Koh-shikan,     the     hill- 

Muhamraed     Sultan     Mirza    join  breaker, 

during  the  siege,  c.  3. ;  the  Tabakdt  ^  Cbonsar.  Rennell. 
makes  him  arrive  at  this  U^ne  with 
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hills.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor,  instead  of  chap.  nr. 
marching  to  attack  him,  pushed  on  straight  for  Agra,  ^'"*°' 
then  he  was  to  hang  on  his  flanks  and  rear,  cut  off  his 
supplies,  and  harass  him  on  the  line  of  march;  and 
even,  if  occasion  offered,  to  attempt  a  surprise.  The 
accounts  which  soon  reached  him,  of  the  broken  and 
disabled  state  of  the  imperial  army,  induced  him,  how- 
ever, to  deviate  from  this  plan ;  and,  adopting  a  bolder 
system  of  operations,  to  march  down  and  meet  his 
enemy  face  to  face.* 

Accordingly,  when  the  Emperor's  army  reached  operaHoM 
Chonsa,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  before  they  had  End  of 
dismounted,  an  immense  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  in  the  April ^im9 
east.  The  Emperor  gave  orders  to  ascertain  whence  it 
proceeded,  and  soon  learned  that  it  was  Shir  Khan, 
whose  army  had  arrived  by  a  forced  march.  A  consulta- 
tion was  held.  KAsim  Husein  Sultan  proposed  an  instant 
attack,  observing  that  Shir  Khan  must  have  come  that 
day  eighteen  or  nineteen  kos,  and  that  his  horses  must 
be  worn  out  and  fatigued,  while  theirs  were  compara- 
tively fresh.  The  Emperor  was  inclined  to  fall  into  his 
opinion,  but  was  induced  by  Moveiid  Khan  to  defer  the 
attack  till  next  day.  A  bridge  was  thrown  across  the 
Karamnassa,  and  the  army  passed  and  encamped 
without  fighting,  which  disheartened  both  Amirs  and 
soldiers.  Shir  Khan,  who  had  placed  himself  in  the 
direct  line  of  his  march,  fortified  his  camp  on  every 
side  with  strong  entrenchments. 

Humayun's  further  advance  was  now  checked.  The  Distwts  of 
army,  brought  into  this  trying  situation,  was  already  SjaJJ^ 
much  weakened  by  sickness  and  disease,  as  well  as  by 
the  casualties  of  a  long  march  through  bad  roads.  The 
greater  proportion  of  the  draught  cattle  had  perished 
on  the  march,  the  rest  were  worn  out  and  emaciated  ; 
numbers  of  the  cavalry,  having  lost  their  horses,  were 

*  Akbernarna,  f.  43. 
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BOOK  IV.  dismounted  y  and  forced  to  accompany  the  army  on 
foot.  Even  the  cavalry  horses  left  were  in  a  wretched 
condition.  The  troops  were  dispirited.  These  evils 
were  not  likely  to  be  remedied  by  their  present  posi- 
tion, cooped  up  in  their  camp  under  the  eye  of  a 
vigilant  enemy.  The  Emperor  had  lost  the  power  of 
moving.  Daily  skirmishes  ensued,  bravely  contested, 
and  generally  terminating  in  favour  of  Humdyun's 
troops,  but  in  which  many  lives  were  lost  on  both  sidesJ 
Any  onward  movement  must  be  through  the  enemy's 
lines ;  yet,  such  was  now  the  reduced  and  disheartened 
condition  of  the  imperial  army,  that  it  would  have  been 
imprudent  to  hazard  such  an  attack ;  and  without  an 
action  of  some  kind,  it  was  impossible  even  to  chtmge 
their  ground.  In  this  situation  the  two  armies  remained, 
facing  each  other  for  about  two  months.*     During  this 


*  The  Tabakat-e  Akberi ;  the 
Tar.  Bed.,  and  Ferishta,  say  three 
months.  The  chronology  of  Hu. 
mayun's  expedition  to  Bengal  is  not 
very  distinctly  marked  by  historians^ 
bat  some  of  the  leading  points  may 
be  ascertained.  He  left  Agra,  a.  h. 
944,  Sefer  8.  (a.  d.  1537,  July  I?.)- 
According  to  Jouher,  the  array 
reached  Chunar  on  the  Sheb-e-Ber6t, 
Shaban  I6.1  (a.  d.  1538,  Jan.  18.) 
Six  months  between  Agra  and 
Chun^  is  a  long  time ;  and,  as  it 
is  agreed  that  the  siege  lasted  six 
months^  we  may  suppose  that  the 
blockade  had  begun  before  the 
arrival  of  Humayun.  The  rains  had 
begun  before  the  £mperor  reached 
Moniah.  At  Patna,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  halt,  because  the  rains  had 
come  on.  Shir  Khan  is  said  to  have 
taken  Gour  on  the    12th  of  Fer- 


verdin  (Zikddeh,  A.  h.  9^4,  a.  d. 
1538,  April)  ;  Hum&ynn  remained 
three  months  at  Gour ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  different  accounts,  from 
six  to  nine  months  in  Bengal  al- 
together ;  the  Tabak^t,  f.  150.,  and 
Bedauni,  f.  141.,  allow  six;  Jouher, 
who  was  on  the  expedition,  nine.* 
All  Bengal,  we  are  tokl,  was  con- 
quered in  the  course  of  A.  b.  9^5, 
which  ends  May  29.  a.  d.  1539. 
The  month,  in  which  Hum&yun 
commenced  his  return  from  Bengal, 
is  not  specified;  but  he  remained 
two  months  at  Chonsa,  probably, 
April  and  May,  1539,  before  the 
rains  set  in,  and  his  final  dis- 
comfiture occurred  a.  h.  946,  Sefer  5. 
(a.  d.  1539,  June  23.)  when  he  had 
been  nearly  three  months  at  Chonsa. 
On  these  data,  I  have  attempted  to 
arrange  the  chronology  of  the  events. 


1  Major  Stewart,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Jouher,  p.  9*>  makes  this 
occur  A.  H.  94'^  I  hut  (here  is  no 
date  of  any  year  in  the  original,  and 
it   is   clear    that   it   is  a.  h.  944. 


The  Sheb-e-Berdt  of  a.h.  9^5  would 
bring  it  down  to  a.  h.  1539^  Jan.  7* 
2  Stewart's  Jouher,  p.  13.,  has 
€cverai  months,  but  the  original  has 
nine. 
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time  some  of  those  who  had  lost  their  horses  or  their  cuap.  nr. 
health  in  the  Bengal  expedition,  and  found  their  way  ^'"*  ^^ 
to  Judnpiir  and  Chundr,  contrived  to  rejoin  the  Em- 
peror, whose  situation,  cooped  up  as  he  was,  grew  daily 
worse.  Messenger  after  messenger  was  despatched  to 
Hindal,  and  afterwards  to  Edmrdn,  whose  arrival  at 
Agra  became  known,  beseeching  them  to  turn  their 
arms  against  Shir  Khan,  and  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  army ;  but  not  a  symptom  of 
succour  appeared. 

Indeed,  it  was  not  on  the  side  of  Bengal  and  Behdr  j^^"^"* 
alone  that  the  affairs  of  Humdyun  were  in  a  dangerous  tan. 
state.     Revolt  and  rebellion  were  raging  in  his  capital,  ^.d!iw8. 
and  in  his  own  family.     Situated  as  he  now  was,  Hu- 
m^yun,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  might  have  looked  for 
assistance  from  his  brothers,  and  the  provinces  around 
his  capital.     But  no  consolatory  ray  of  hope  gleamed 
upon  him  from  that  quarter.    Instead  of  ready  succour.  Treason- 
aU  there  was  procrastination,   intrigue,  and  treason.  '^^:i 
When  Humayun  entered  BeHgal  and  proceeded  to  Gour,  ▼■ciuation 
Hindal  Mirza,  instead  of  remaining  to  keep  the  rebels  in  Mfna. 
check,  and  maintain  the  communications  with  the  grand 
army,  taking  advantage  of  the  season,  abandoned  his 
post,  and  set  out  for  Agra,  without  leave.    His  absence, 
and  the  death  of  Hindu  Beg,  had  encouraged  and  ena- 
bled Shir  Ehan  to  pass  the  Ganges,  and,  as  we  have  . 
seen,  to  take  Bendres,  defeat  Yiisef  Beg,  and  lay  siege 
to  Ju^npiir ;  besides  cutting  off  all  the  communications 
of  Humdyun^s  army.     Hindal,  who  was  now  in  his 
twentieth  year,  misled  by  the  evil  counsellors  who  so 
often  surround  an  aspiring  prince,  and  incite  him  to  sa- 
crifice every  duty  at  the  shrine  of  ambition,  on  his 
arrival  at  Agra,  entered  the  city,  took  possession  of  the 
Emperor's  palace,  issued  his  orders  as  if  vested  with 
absolute  power^  and  seemed  to  direct  his  views  to  the 
throne  itself.* 

*  Akberniuna,  f.   43.;    Tabak.      Akb.  f.  150.;  Jouher^  civ.;  Fe- 

rishta. 
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BOOK  IT.  The  great  officers,  whom  Humdyun  had  left  in  situa- 
tions of  trust,  could  not  witness  such  proceedings  with 
unconcern.  The  man  who,  at  this  moment  of  danger 
and  turmoil,  seems  to  have  exerted  himself  above 
all  others,  was  Mir  Fakhr  Ali*,  an  old  and  distin- 
guished officer  of  Bdber's,  whom  Humdyun  had  left 
as  military  governor  of  Delhi,  under  YAdgdr  Ndsir 
Mirza.  farmed  at  the  course  which  Hindal  was  pur- 
suing, he  hastened  down  to  Agra  to  meet  the  young 
prince  ;  and  represented  to  him,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposing  the  power  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  Chaghat^i  race  in  India ;  he 
pointed  out,  that  it  was  a  moment  when,  instead  of 
destroying  everything  by  discord  and  disunion,  it  was 
most  necessary  that  every  friend  of  the  family  of  Taimur 
should  exert  himself,  to  break  the  rapidly  increasing 
power  of  Shir  Khan  and  the  Afghans.  By  such  remon- 
strances, he  prevailed  upon  Hindal  to  leave  the  city,  to 
cross  over  the  Jamna  into  the  Dodb,  and  there  collect 
whatever  forces  could  be  brought  together,  to  march 
and  raise  the  siege  of  Judnpiir.  Muhammed  Bakhshi, 
Humayun's  military  governor  of  Agra,  readily  furnished 
every  assistance  in  his  power  from  the  arsenal  and 
magazines,  to  equip  the  troops,  and  enable  them  to  take 
the  field.  Mir  Fakhr  Ali,  thus  far  successful,  next 
hastened  to  Kalpi,  to  induce  Yddgdr  Ndsir  Mirza,  the 
Emperor's  cousin  and  brother-in-law,  who  commanded 
there,  and  whose  j^gir  Kalpi  was,  to  put  his  troops  in 
motion,  so  as  to  form  a  junction  with  those  of  Hindal 
in  the  territory  of  Karra,  that  they  might  thence 
proceed  in  concert  to  Juanpiir. 

It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  at  this  time  Z&hid 
Beg,  Khosrou  Beg  Kokiltash,  HAji  Muhammed  Bdba 
Kushke,  and  other  discontented  and  turbulent  nobles, 
who   had   fled  from   Bengal,  arrived,  and   had   secret 

«  Or,  Mfr  Fttkr  Ali, 
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communications  with  Niir-ed-din  Muhammed  Mirza,  the  chap.  iv. 
governor  of  Kanduj,  who  had  married  Guh'cng  Begum,  ^'^'  ^'' 
Humdyun's  sister,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  privy 
ix>  Hindal's  designs.  Niir-ed-din  wrote  to  Hindal 
Mirza,  announcing  the  arrival  of  these  noblemen,  and 
at  the  same  time  forwarded  to  him  a  petition  from  them, 
asking  his  favour  and  protection,  and  proffering  their 
own  duty  and  services.  To  this  address  the  Mirza, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  change  of  conduct,  had  still  a  strong 
leaning  to  his  treasonable  purposes,  returned  a  gracious 
answer,  which  he  gave  to  Muhammed  Ghdzi  Tagliai, 
one  of  his  trusty  adherents,  by  whom  he  at  the  same 
time  wrote  to  inform  Yadgdr  Ndsir  Mirza,  and  Mir 
Fakhr  Ali,  of  the  arrival  of  the  Amirs.  The  Amirs  did 
not  wait  at  Kanauj  for  his  answer,  but  proceeded  to 
Kol,  a  jagir  of  Zahid  Beg's.  Hindal's  envoy,  hearing 
of  this  movement,  instead  of  going  first  to  Yddgdr, 
went  straight  to  meet  them.  The  conspirators,  finding 
that  Hindal  was  irresolute  or  insincere,  and  being 
themselves  desperate,  told  the  envoy,  explicitly,  that 
their  mind  was  made  up  ;  that  they  had  for  ever  shaken 
off  their  allegiance  to  the  Emperor;  that,  if  Hindal 
would  assume  the  imperial  dignity,  and  read  the  Khutba 
in  his  own  name,  they  were  ready  to  be  his  most 
faithful  subjects ;  but  if  not,  that  they  would  straight- 
way repair  to  Kdmrdn  Mirza,  and  make  him  the  same 
oflTer,  which  would  not  be  refused.  The  envoy,  return- 
ing to  Hindal,  reported  what  had  passed,  and  added 
his  own  opinion ;  that  the  Mirza  was  so  far  committed 
as  to  have  only  one  of  two  measures  to  adopt ;  he  must 
either  at  once  call  in  the  Amirs,  accede  to  their  advice, 
and  declare  himself  Emperor;  or  get  them  into  his 
power,  cast  them  into  prison,  and  treat  them  as  rebels. 
Hindal,  whose  mind  was  misled  by  high  and  dazzling 
projects,  was  not  long  of  coming  to  a  decision  on  this 
VOL.  ir.  M 
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BOOK  IV.  alternative.*  He  agreed  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
ajdTTsss.  fugitive  nobles,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion. 
It  was  at  this  very  juncture  that  Sheikh  Bhiil  or 
Behliil,  who  had  been  sent  by  Humdyun  from  Gour,  on 
a  mission  to  the  Mirza,  arrived  near  Agra.  He  was 
the  elder  brother  of  Sheikh  Muhammed  Ghous,  who 
had  gained  Gualidr  for  Bdber,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  saintly  men  then  in  India.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  mysterious  names  of  God,  by  the  secret 
use  of  which  it  was  devoutly  believed  that  the  most 
wonderful  and  miraculous  effects  could  be  produced, 
added  awe  to  his  character.  He  was  revered  by  Hu- 
mdyun  as  his  religious  teacher  and  spiritual  guide,  and 
had  acted  as  a  councillor  to  Hindal  himself,  in  his  cam- 
paign against  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza  and  his  sons, 
beyond  the  Ganges.  Hindal,  on  hearing  of  his  approach, 
went  out  and  received  him  with  every  mark  of  honour. 
He  had  been  sent  from  Bengal,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
Emperor,  when  he  first  heard  of  the  Mirza's  defection, 
to  reason  with  him  on  the  folly  of  his  proceedings,  that 
could  only  serve  to  elevate  the  Afghans  on  the  ruins  of 
the  imperial  family  and  race.  He  brought  with  him 
assurances  from  Humdyun,  not  only  of  forgiveness  for 
his  past  misconduct,  but  of  every  favour  and  exalta- 
tion for  the  future,  that  the  affection  and  generosity 
of  a  prince  and  a  brother  could  bestow.  The  weak 
and  wavering  mind  of  Hindal  was  shaken  by  these 
remonstrances  of  duty  and  wisdom.  He  had  not  yet 
made  any  irrevocable  manifestation  of  his  rebellious 
intentions,  and  was  once  more  persuaded  to  return  to 
his  allegiance,  and  to  join  in  an  active  effort  to  drive 
the  common  enemy  out  of  the  field,  and  free  his  so- 
vereign from  his  distress  and  peril.  The  very  next 
day,  he  sent  to  make  fresh  requisitions  from  Muham- 
med  Bakhshi,  the    governor,  of   such    a   quantity  of 

*  Akberndma,  ff.  43—45.;  Tab.      Nisdbnama-e    Afgh.    ff.    90,    9I. ; 
Akb.   150,   151.;    Jouher,  c.  4.;      Tar.  Bed.  f.  142. 
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warlike  stores  and  equipments,  arms,  cattle  and  money,  chap.  iv. 
as  would  enable  him  to  put  his  army  instantly  in  mo-  ^'^'  '^ 
tion,  and  to  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Ju^npur.  With 
all  his  demands,  the  governor,  influenced  by  the  Sheikh, 
professed  his  readiness  instantly  to  comply,  except  as  to 
money;  all  that  was  in  the  treasury  having  already, 
he  affirmed,  been  disbursed  among  the  troops. 

Only  four  or  five  days  had  gone  on,  in  this  course  of 
vigorous  preparation,  when  Niir-ed-din  Mirza,  who  had 
entered  entirely  into  the  views  of  the  fugitive  lords, 
arrived  from  Kanauj.  He  came,  intending  to  carry 
into  effect  the  plan  that  had  so  lately  been  concerted 
and  settled  between  them  and  Hindal.  Finding  the 
course  things  had  taken,  he,  by  the  weight  of  his  au- 
thority, once  more  produced  a  change  in  the  vacillating 
mind  of  the  Mirza.  Muhammed  Ghazi  was  again  sent 
to  renew  the  agreement  with  them.  To  this  they  con- 
sented, but  only  on  condition  that  Sheikh  Bhiil,  who 
was  the  acknowledged  agent  of  the  Emperor  in  Hin- 
dal's  camp,  and  had  been  the  means  of  breaking  the 
first  agreement,  should  be  publicly  put  to  death ;  an 
act,  they  said,  necessary  to  prove  at  once  the  sincerity 
of  the  Mirza's  return  to  their  views,  and  his  fixed 
determination  to  enter  into  no  terms  with  his  brother. 
These  conditions  were  acceded  to  by  the  prince ;  and 
Sheikh  Bhiil,  who  suspected  no  change  of  policy,  and 
every  moment  of  whose  time  was  actively  employed  in 
superintending  the  despatch  of  arms  and  stores  to  the 
camp,  and  in  removing  any  impediments  to  the  imme- 
diate march  of  the  troops,  was  seized  in  his  own  house 
by  NAr-ed-din  Muhammed  Mirza,  carried  across  the 
Jamna,  and  beheaded  on  a  sandy  down*  near  the 
gardens  of  Bdber's  palace,  under  the  shallow  pretence 
that  he  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Afghdns. 

*  Rustic. 
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BOOK  IV.       The  compact  of  the  confederates  being  thus  sealed  in 
ArTTsas.   to^y  hlood,  the  rebellious  Amirs  now  moved  to  Agra, 
and  waited  on  Hindal,  who  was  proclaimed  Emperor ; 
and  the  public  prayers  were  read,  and  money  coined 
in  his  name.      The  troops  were   immediately  put  in 
motion,  but  it  was  towards  Delhi,  not  Judnpiir.     Mu- 
hammed  Bakhshi,  deeply  shocked  at  the  murder  of  the 
Sheikh,  waited  on  the  Mirza :   "  You  have  slain  the 
Sheikh,"  said  he,    ''  why  am  I  spared?"     But  blood 
enough  had  been  shed.     He  tried  to  pacify  the  faithful 
Amir,  and  sent  him  to  the  camp.     The  most  earnest 
remonstrances  on  his  cruel  proceedings,  came  from  the 
ladies  of  his  father's  Harem.    When  Hindal  went  to  the 
palace  of  his  mother,  Dilddr  Aghdcheh,  he  found  her 
attired  in  deep  mourning.     On  his  reproaching  her  for 
assuming  the  garb  of  sorrow,  at  a  moment  when  his 
accession  to  the  throne  called  only  for  joy  and  festivity, 
that  lady,  whose  affections  made  her  far-sighted,  with 
tears  assured  her  son,  that,  far  from  participating  in 
his  delight,  she  saw,  in  all  that  was  passing  around  her, 
matter  only  of  profound  regret  and  condolence;   that 
she    seemed   already  to   be  mourning  over   his   bier; 
that,  young  and  inexperienced  as  he  was,  he  had  given 
himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  evil  counsellors,  who  had 
engaged  him  in  a  course  that  could  lead  only  to  ruin. 
"  And,"  continued  she,  "  to  your  other  guilt,  you  have 
added  the  stain  of  innocent  blood.      You  have  mur- 
dered the  holy  Sheikh.     Away !  and  do  not  defile  my 
palace  with  your  presence."  *  The  prince  used  every 
means  he  could   devise  to  soothe  her  resentment  and 
sorrow,  and  insisted  on  carrying  her  along  mth  him 
in  his  march  to  Delhi. 

The  news  of  these  procedings  at  Agra  soon  reached 
Yddgdr  Ndsir  Mirza  and  Mir  Fakhr  Ali,  who  were 
still  at  Kalpi,  preparing  to  join  Hindal  on  his  march  to 

•  Akberndma,ff.43,44.;  Tabak.      c.  4.;  Tar.  Bedauni,  f.  142.;  Khafi 
Akb. ;  Feriahta,  ii.  85,  86. ;  Jouher,      Khan,  f.  47. 
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tlie  eastward.     Perceiving  at  once  that  nothing  could  chap,  r 
be  done  to  prevent  the  intended  revolt,  they  instantly    ^'"'' " 
resolved  to  strain  every  nerve  to  secure  Delhi ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, proceeding  by  forced  marches,  and  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  that  they  might  escape  observation,  they 
succeeded    in  throwing  themselves    into  that  ancient 
capital.     Hindal  Mirza,  on  leaving  Agra,  had  marched 
straight  for  Delhi,  expecting  to  get   possession  of  it 
with  little  resistance,  in  the  absence  of  the  governor. 
When  he  arrived  at  Hamidpiir,  near  Finizdbdd,  he  got 
notice  of  their  rapid  march  ;  and,  seeing  himself  anti- 
cipated, hesitated  whether  or  not  to  go  on.     Finally,  He  atuciu 
however,  he  resolved  to  push  forward,  and  besiege  the 
town.     On  his  march,  he  was  joined  by  many  of  the 
smaller  zerainddrs  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  faithful  noblemen,  who  had  thrown  themselves 
into  Delhi,  used  every  exertion  to  strengthen  the  works 
and  the  garrison  ;  and  did  all  that  activity  and  valour 
could  effect  to  repulse  the  besiegers.  They  despatched  K^mj^n 
messenger  after  messenger  to  Kdmrdn  Mirza,  to  call  caiied  in  u 
him  to  their  aid.  That  prince  was  then  at  the  height  ""*^*  **• 
of  his  reputation.  He  had  made  two  successful  expe- 
ditions from  Ldhiir  to  Kandahdr,  in  the  first  of  which 
he  had  relieved,  and  in  the  second,  re-taken  that  im- 
portant town.  His  dominions  stretched  from  Hissdr- 
Firuza  to  Zemin  ddwer  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Badakh- 
shdn  on  the  other.  On  hearing  of  the  distracted  state 
of  the  empire,  the  danger  of  Humdyun  in  Bengal,  the 
increasing  power  of  Shir  Khan,  and  the  rebellion  of 
Hindal,  Kdmrdn  Mirza  had  determined  to  advance  into 
Hindustdn,  and  had  set  out  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
horse.  He  met  the  messengers  on  the  road,  received 
their  despatches,  and  moved  forward  with  increased 
speed ;  so  that  ere  long  news  arrived  in  the  camp  of 
the  besiegers  that  he  was  near  at  hand,  and  had  reached 
Sonpat,  which  lies  between  Pdnipat  and  Delhi.     Upon 
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this,  Hindal,  seeing  all  hope  gone  of  gaining  the  town, 
abandoned  the  siege,  and  hastened  back  to  Agra. 

The  part  that  Kainrdn  Mirza  was  to  act,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  was  a  matter  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance. In  his  hand  was  placed  the  fate  of  the 
house  of  Bdber.  It  soon  appeared  that  he  pursued  a 
short-sighted  policy ;  and  that,  while  he  professed  to 
serve  his  brother  Humdyun,  he  in  reality  looked  only 
to  his  own  supposed  advantage.  As  he  approached 
Delhi,  the  governor  came  out  to  meet  him.  Mir  Fakhr 
Ali,  having  easily  penetrated  the  princess  designs, 
ventured  to  offer  him  his  advice.  He  told  him  that 
Yddgdr  Ndsir  Mirza  was  in  the  place,  determined  to 
hold  it  for  Humdyun,  which  he  certainly  would  do,  if 
attacked  at  that  moment ;  that  it  was  Kamran's  best 
policy,  whatever  were  his  ultimate  views,  to  follow 
Hindal  to  Agra,  so  as  to  prevent  his  gaining  a  decided 
influence  there  ;  that,  if  Agra,  the  capital,  fell,  Yddgdr 
Nasir  would  no  longer  have  the  same  inducement  to 
hold  out,  and  Delhi  would  then  submit  without  a 
struggle.  In  the  end,  he  had  sufficient  address  to  per- 
suade Kdmrdn  to  march  on  to  Agra  ;  and  Yddgdr,  thus 
left  undisturbed,  employed  the  leisure  afforded  him  in 
strengthening  the  defences,  and  adding  to  the  garrison. 

As  Kdmrdn  approached  Agra,  Hindal,  who  had  been 
joined  by  none  of  the  jdgirddrs  of  note,  finding  him- 
self unequal  to  maintain  a  contest  with  his  brother, 
fled  yirith  five  thousand  horse  to  Alwar,  the  capital  of 
Mewdt,  his  government.  His  mother  remained  behind; 
and,  influenced  by  the  representations  of  Kdmrdn  Mirza, 
who  became  responsible  for  his  safety,  soon  after  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  make  his  submission  to  that  prince, 
and  to  return  to  Agra.  In  this  submission  he  was 
joined  by  the  refractory  Amirs,  who  had  espoused  his 
cause ;  and  the  whole  confederates,  now  apparently 
united  in  a  common  cause,  met ;  and,  having  crossed 
the  Jamna,  formed  an  army  on  its  left  bank  for  the 
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professed   purpose   of  marching   against   Shir    Khan.   chap.  iv. 
K^mrdn  Mirza  held  the  chief  command.     The  army    ^'"''  ^^' 
moved  slowly  forward  a  few  marches.     The  general  marches 
confidence   l)egan   to   revive,   insomuch    that    traders  shirKium. 
ventured  to  carry  stores  and  other  supplies,  which  they 
attempted  to  introduce  into  the  Emperor's  camp   at 
Chonsa.     But  Edmrdn  was  the  slave  of  a  guilty  am- 
bition, and  swayed  by  bad  advisers,  among  whom  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  fugitive  Amirs,  who  sought  to 
widen  the  breach  between  the  brothers.     They  sought 
to  convince  him  that  to  destroy  the  enemy,  and  so  re- 
lease the  Emperor,  was  only  laying  a  snare  for  his  own 
destruction.     Influenced  by  such  counsellors,  the  ad- 
vance, slow  at  first,  afterwards  ceased  ;  and  by  and  by 
he  was  persuaded  that  the  season  for  doing  any  thing 
was  past;  that  it  was  better  to  return,  preserve  the 
stores  and  munitions  of  war,'and  husband  his  resources, 
that  the  troops  might  be  allowed  to  return  home,  and 
make  every  thing  ready  for  a  new  campaign;    that, 
meanwhile,  should  Shir  Khan  defeat  the  Emperor,  they 
would  be  prepared  to  face  him ;  and  should  Humdyun 
destroy  Shir  Khan,  they  would  possess  the  means  of 
making  terms  with  arms  in  their  hands.     Lending  a  But  «tuni« 
ready  ear  to  such  false  and  shallow  reasoning,  Kam-  gaging  wm. 
rdn  led  his  army  back   to  Agra  about  the  beginning 
of  the  rains,  abandoning  his  brother  to  his  fate.* 

Humdyun  had  now  been  for  two  months  cooped  up  continued 
in  his  camp  at  Chonsa,  and  suffering  many  privations.  h*^^,J^ 
He  could  not  bring  his  wary  antagonist,  whose  camp  »*  chonsa. 
was  deeply  entrenched  and  defended  by  artillery,  to 
leave  it  and  engage  in  the  open  plain ;  nor  was  he  able, 

*  Akbemaroa,  ff.  43,  44>. ;  Tar.  make  K  dm  ran   assume  the  title  of 

Akb. ;    Jouher^    c.    4. ;    Ferishta,  Emperor.     From  the  narrative  of 

▼oL  ii.  pp.  85—87. ;  Khafi  Khan,  Abulfazl  and  of  Jouher,  c.  5.,  and 

f.  47. ;  Tar.  Reshidi,  ff.  365,  366.  Btill  more  from  that  of  Haider  Miraa, 

Several     hUtorians^     Nizdm-ed-din  I  think  it  probable  that  he  assumed 

Ahmed,  the  author  of  the  Tabakat-e  the  authority^  but  not  the  name. 
Akberi,  Ferishta,  and  Khafi  Khan^ 

M  4 
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BooKiY.  in  face  of  the  enemy,  to  effect  the  passage  of  the 
aXTssq.  Ganges,  though  he  lay  close  to  that  river.  The 
superiority  which  his  troops  maintained  in  partial 
skirmishes  was  of  no  avail.  He  lay  in  an  enemy's 
country ;  and  the  opposite  bank,  as  far  as  Kanduj,  was 
overrun  by  the  Afghdns.  His  only  hope  of  relief  was 
from  his  brothers,  who  possessed  the  means  of  collecting 
an  army,  and  marching  to  succour  him ;  but  the  news 
which  reached  him  from  Agra,  first  of  the  treason  of 
Hindal,  and  afterwards  of  the  arrival  and  unworthy 
conduct  of  Kdmran,  at  length  convinced  him  that,  while 
his  danger  was  daily  increasing,  he  had  nothing  to 
A.  H.946,  expect  from  them.  To  add  to  his  misfortunes,  the 
!!*'d'*i639  P^^i^^cal  rains,  which  set  in  with  great  violence, 
June.  increased  the  difficulty  of  moving,  or  of  receiving 
supplies  or  reinforcements.  Part  of  the  camp  of  Shir 
Shah  was  laid  under  water,  which  forced  him  to  move, 
with  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  to  the  higher 
ground,  two  or  three  kos  off,  leaving  his  cannon  and 
fortified  position  under  the  guard  of  a  portion  of  his 
army.  But  the  skirmishing  continued,  and  no  prospect 
of  relief  appeared. 
He  sends  an  At  length  Humdyuu,  Compelled  by  the  necessity  of 
Shir  shab.  ^^^®  situatiou,  scut  ouc  MiiUa  Muhammed  Barghiz,  who 
was  known  to  Shir  Shah,  to  treat  of  a  pacification.  He 
found  the  new  king  busy  with  his  spade,  in  the  heat  of 
tlie  day,  among  his  soldiers,  who  were  employed  in 
digging  a  trench.  On  seeing  the  ambassador,  the  King 
washed  his  hands,  a  temporary  awning  was  spread,  and 
he  sat  down  under  it  on  the  ground,  without  ceremony, 
and  received  the  envoy.  To  the  observations  which 
the  Mulla  made,  when  he  communicated  the  Emperor's 
message,  the  King  only  replied,  "Go,  and  tell  your 
lunperor  this  from  me  :  he  is  desirous  of  war,  his  troops 
are  not;  I  do  not  wish  for  war,  my  troops  do."  He, 
however,  gave  instructions  to  Sheikh  Khalil,  whom  he 
called  his  Murshid,  or  spiritual  father,  an  eminent  and 
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pious  divine,  descended  from  the  famous  saint,  Sheikh  chap.  it. 
Ferid  Shakerganj  ;  and,  having  sent  him  to  Humdyun,    ^'^''  "* 
a  negotiation  was  entered  into. 

An  intercourse  of  messengers  between  the  camps  now  Negotia- 
took  place ;  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  discussed,  ai^^uce. 
and  were  supposed  to  be  nearly  arranged.  An  armistice 
seems  to  have  followed;  the  men  of  the  two  armies 
met  on  friendly  terms,  and  even  amused  themselves  by 
making  pleasure  parties  to  visit  the  opposite  camps. 
Shir  Shah  took  advantage  of  this  calm  to  despatch 
Khowds  Khan,  with  some  thousand  horse,  to  chastise 
Raja  Mharta,  who  had  assisted  HumAyun,  not  only 
with  his  troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  but  by  cutting  off 
the  supplies  of  Shir  Shah's  army;  and  who  had  resisted 
every  offer  of  reward  and  threat  of  vengeance  that  had 
been  made  to  secure  his  neutrality.  The  Khan  pre- 
vailed, after  an  obstinate  encounter,  defeated  and  slew 
the  Raija,  and  brought  back  his  head,  which  he  laid  at 
the  feet  of  his  sovereign. 

The  treaty  was  meanwhile  in  progress*,  and  the  rropowji 
conditions  at  last  settled  between  the  envoys  were,  that  treaty, 
all  Bengal,  and  his  old  jigir  in  Behar,  should  be  con- 
ceded to  Shir  Shah,  who  was  to  acknowledge  Ilunulyun 
as  his  lord  paramount,  and  to  read  the  Khutba  in  his 
name.  But  Shir  Shah  insisted  that,  in  addition  to  this, 
Chundr  should  be  restored  to  him;   and,  after  some 


*  Ab  to  the  supposed  treaty  of 
pemce,  Abulfazl  says  little,,  but  de- 
clainiB  against  the  cunning  and 
treachery  of  Shir  Khan,  Akbern. 
f.  45.  The  Tar.  Nizaini,  f.  iili.; 
Tabak.  Akb.  f.  150.,  and  Tar.  Bed. 
f.  142.,  make  peace  concludcHl,  on 
condition  that  Humayun  was  to  be 
allowed  to  return  home  in  safety, 
Sbir  Khan  retaining  Bengal  as  far 
as  Garhi,  the  khutba  to  be  read  in 
the  Emperor's  name.  Jouher  makes 
him  inii»t  on  Chunar  being  given 


up,  to  which  Humayun  was  com- 
pelled to  assent.  The  Nisabnama 
makes  Bengal  given  up  as  far  as 
(jarhi.  Ferishta  makes  Bengal  and 
Behar  be  ceded  to  S!:ir  Khan  for 
the  payment  of  a  trifling  tribute, 
and  adds  that  the  treaty  was  signed 
and  ratiKed  by  mutual  oaths. 
Briggs's  Feriahta,  vol.  ii.  p.  87- 
The  Kholaset-ul-Towarikh,  f.  276., 
also  supposes  a  peace  to  have  been 
concluded. 
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BOOK  IV.  delay,  Humdyun,  though  reluctantly,  was  obliged  to 
consent. 

Some  affirm  that  this  treaty  was  mutually  agreed  to, 
and  confirmed  by  oath ;  but  perhaps  no  definitive 
treaty  was  signed.  Preparations  were  made  for  break- 
ing up  both  camps.  Shir  Shah,  having  constructed 
a  bridge  over  the  Karamndsa,  had  sent  his  best  men  two 
or  three  days'  march  to  Behdr,  on  their  way  to  Bengal. 
The  Emperor  seems  to  have  withdrawn  his  outposts. 
His  troops  dispersed  carelessly  about  the  camp,  and  all 
were  busy  in  packing  up  their  baggage  and  the  public 
stores,  and  in  finishing  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  they 
were  constructing  over  the  Ganges  for  their  return 
home.     The  camp  was  a  scene  of  bustle  and  rejoicing. 

Shir  Shah,  seeing  that  Humdyun  and  his  generals 
were  thrown  off  their  guard,  believed  that  the  wished- 
for  moment  was  at  hand  for  striking  a  blow,  which 
should  at  once  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  Afghans,  and 
destroy  the  Emperor,  his  army,  and  the  House  of  Baber. 
The  most  atrocious  breach  of  faith  cost  his  mind 
nothing;  it  was  the  very  basis  of  his  policy.  He 
directed  the  troops  that  had  marched,  to  countermarch 
secretly  and  with  speed.  He  divided  the  force  intended 
for  the  enterprise  into  three  columns  ;  taking  one  him- 
self*, giving  another  to  his  son,  Jildl  Khan,  and  the 
third  to  his  general,  Khowds  Khan.  He  ordered 
Khowds  Khan  to  take  a  circuit  with  his  division,  and 
as  the  day  dawned,  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  the  river 
side,  to  seize  the  boats  and  other  craft  in  the  river,  and 
to  put  to  the  sword  all  who  came  in  his  way.  The 
other  two  columns  were  to  co-operate  by  attacking  on 
different  quarters.  It  is  asserted  that  Sheikh  Khalil, 
who  was  in  Shir  Shah's  camp,  sent  to  desire  the  Em- 
peror to  be  on  his  guard  against  a  surprise,  as  Khowas 
Khan  had  marched,  about  afternoon  prayersf ,  with  a 

*  "  Having    his    back    to    the      as  if  he  had  come  from  the  west. 
Kibleh/'  says  Jouher,  which  looks  f  Namaz-diger.     Jouher. 
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Strong  body  of  men ;  but  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  chap.  iv. 
the  intimation.  ^'"^-  '^ 

The  watch,  which  that  night  was  under  Muhammed  slaughter 
Zem^n  Mirza,  was  but  negligently  kept.  Before  the  pcriaiists." 
morning  twilight  appeared,  an  uproar  was  heard  in  the 
rear  toward  the  river.  Soon  after  was  seen  a  crowd  of 
women  and  camp-followers,  flying  in  confusion  over  the 
whole  camp.  The  Afghans  were  found  to  have  entered, 
and  were  slaying  all  they  met,  without  mercy  or  dis- 
tinction. The  surprise  was  complete.  To  numbers 
their  sleep  became  the  sleep  of  death.  The  troops  in 
general  had  not  time  to  arm,  to  saddle  their  horses,  or 
to  form  in  order,  before  the  Afghdns  poured  in  on  every 
side.  Humdyun  started  from  sleep  *  on  the  first  alarm.  Danger  of 
The  imperial  kettle-drums  were  beaten,  and  about  three  ^"™^'"^ 
hundred  horse  soon  gathered  around  him.  Just  as  he 
was  mounting  his  horse,  Bdba  Jeldir  and  Terdi  Beg 
Euch  Beg  joined  him.  He  besought  them  to  spare  no 
exertion  to  bring  oif  the  empress,  Hdji  Begum.  These 
devoted  servants,  while  zealously  attempting  to  execute 
his  orders,  were  slain  fighting  at  the  entrance  of  the 
private  tents.  Mir  Pehlewan  Badakhshi,  another  officer 
of  distinction,  and  a  considerable  number  of  men,  shared 
the  same  fate,  in  attempting  the  same  achievement. 
They  failed  in  their  purpose,  and  the  princess  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Afghdns.  At  this  crisis,  Shir  Shah 
himself  happened  to  arrive.  He  ordered  his  eunuchs 
and  most  trusty  servants,  with  a  party  of  armed  men, 
to  keep  watch  round  the  harem,  and  to  suffer  none  to 
be  injured.  The  wives  and  families  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  vanquished  army  fled,  and  took  refuge  in 
this  asylum,  where  they  were  safe.  While  Humdyun 
was  attempting  to  collect  his  troops,  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  with  an  elephant,  came  down  upon  him.  He 
made  a  sign  to  some  of  his  household,  who  were  by,  to 

*  The  Nis^bnama  says  that  he  was  reading  the  Koran. 
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river. 
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attack  it.  As  they  hesitated,  he  snatched  his  spear 
from  the  officer  who  carried  it,  spurred  on  his  horse, 
and  struck  the  animal  on  the  head  with  such  force,  that 
he  was  unable  to  draw  the  spear  out  again.  Mean- 
while, an  archer  who  sat  on  the  howdah,  wounded  him 
on  the  arm  with  an  arrow.  This  compelled  the  Em- 
peror to  retire,  leaving  his  spear  in  the  wound.  He 
now  called  out  to  those  who  were  near  him  to  join  him 
in  a  charge,  but  was  not  seconded.  All  was  disorder. 
One  of  his  followers,  seizing  his  reins,  exclaimed,  in 
Oriental  phrase,  "  This  is  no  time  for  dallying :  the 
feast  is  over,  why  linger  near  the  food?"  and  led 
him  towards  the  river.  On  reaching  the  bank,  he 
found  the  bridge  broken  down.  At  once  he  spurred 
his  horse,  and  plunged  into  the  stream,  but  was  soon 
dismounted.*  At  this  moment  of  danger,  a  water- 
carrier  swam  up  to  him,  presented  him  with  his  water- 
bag,  which  he  had  filled  with  air,  and  made  a  sign  to 
the  sinking  monarch  to  lay  hold  of  it.  He  did  so,  and 
made  his  way  across,  the  water-carrier  swimming  by 
him  and  assisting  him.  On  reaching  the  opposite  bank, 
the  Emperor  asked  his  deliverer  what  was  his  name. 
He  said  it  was  Nizam.  "  To  me,"  said  the  Emperor, 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  gratitude,  "  thou  art  as  Niz^m 
Aulia,  and  thou  shalt  be  placed  on  my  throne."f 

The  defeat  was  complete.  Shir  Shah  had  left  nothing 
to  accident.  The  camp  had  been  attacked  on  every 
side,  as  soon  as  it  was  entered  on  the  rear.  On  the 
river,  the  bridge  was  broken  down,  and  boats  were  in 


*  ''  The  Emperor  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  river/'  says  Jouher, 
c.  V.  "An  elephant,  Girdbdz  by 
name^  accompanied  him.  He  ordered 
the  driver  to  break  down  the  bridge, 
which  he  did.  His  Majesty  drove 
his  horse  into  the  river,  but  lost  his 
scat,"  &c.  The  Akbernaraa,  f.  45. 
and  Nisabnama^  ff.  9h  92.,  repre- 
sent   the   bridge    as   being    broken 


down  by  the  Afghans. 

t  Niz4m-ed-din  Aulia  is  a  cele- 
brated saint.  Some  writers  make 
the  promise  to  Nizam  to  be,  that  he 
should  occupy  the  throne  for  half 
a  day  ;  others,  till  noon.  The  Ta- 
bakat  calls  Nizam,Mu  hammed  Sakka, 
Muhammed  the  water-carrier.  See 
Akbernauia,  f.  45. ;  Jouher,  c.  5. ; 
Tar.  Bed.  ff.  142,  11^3, 
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readiness,  which  sailed  up  and  down,  filled  ynth  men   chap.  iv. 
armed  with  matchlocks  and  spears,  who  killed  all  they     '^' 
could  reach  in  the  water.      The  whole  tents,  camp- 
equipage,  baggage,  artillery,  stores,  and  what  remained 
of  the  treasure,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
Muhammed  Zemdn   Mirza,  Mouldna  Muhammed  Ali, 
Mouldna  Kdsim  Ali,  the  Sadr,  or  Head  of  the  Law,  many 
other  officers  of  distinction,  and  eight  thousand  of  the 
Emperor's  best  Tartar  troops,  perished  on  this  disastrous  *•  =•  ^^^* 
day,  besides  numbers  of  inferior  note  and  camp  fol- 
lowers.    This  memorable  event  occurred  at  the  Chiipah 
Ghat,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  27th  day  of  Sefer9, 
June,  A.  D.  1539*  •^"^'^^• 

When  Shir  Shah,  after  the  final  discomfiture  and  f^^^' 
dispersion  of  the  enemy,  returned  to  the  imperial  tents,  swr  shah. 
he  dismounted  in  the  Hall  of  Audience,  and  humbly 
prostrated  himself  in  prayer  to  the  Giver  of  all  victory. 
He  did  not  now  hesitate  to  declare  a  dream  which 
he  had  on  the  preceding  night.  He  thought  that  he 
and  Humdyun  were  both  carried  into  the  presence  of 
the  prophet  of  God,  who  was  sitting  in  state  on 
a  throne,  and  who,  addressing  the  Emperor,  told 
him,  that  the  Almighty  had  bestowed  his  kingdom 
on  Shir  Shah ;  and  at  the  same  time,  taking  the  crown 
and  cap  of  authority  from  his  head,  placed  them  on 
that  of  his  rival,  commanding  him  to  rule  with  justice. 
This  dream,  he  said,  he  had  not  published  before  the 
battle,  lest  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  device  to  inspire 
courage  into  the  Afghdns.  He  sent  a  courteous  message 
to  the  captive  Empress,  condoling  with  her  on  the 
deceitfulness  of  fortune ;   but   adding  that,  in  former 

•  In  this  account  of  the  cam-      ff.  90—92.-;  Tar.  Bedauni,  f.  142.; 
paigD  of  Bengal  and  Behar^  and  its      Briggs's  Ferishta,  voL  ii.  pp.  8 


disastrous     close^     the     authorities  88. ;  Khafi  Khan,  f.  47-   The  Ta- 

chiefly  followed  have  been,  Akbern.  rikh-e    Bedauni    gives    some    lines 

ff.  44,45.;  Tab.  Akb.ff.  150.  175.;  which    Shir    Shah    wrote    on    the 

Tar.  Nizami,  ff.213, 214. ;  Jouher's  memorable  victory  which  closed  the 

Mem.  c.  4,  5. ;  Nis&bndma-e  Afgh.  campaign. 
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BooKiv.  days  he  had  been  protected  and  cherished  by  the 
^  ~^  imperial  house,  and  regarded  himself  as  a  child  of 
the  family,  and  he  promised  to  send  her  back,  with 
all  the  Harem,  to  Agra,  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  was 
known  to  have  reached  it, — a  promise  which  he  faith- 
fully performed.  He  ordered  the  same  allowances  to 
be  issued  to  all  who  were  in  the  Harem,  that  they  had 
previously  been  accustomed  to  receive ;  and  commanded 
that  all  the  other  women  and  children  of  the  van- 
quished army,  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  should 
be  protected,  and  allowed  to  return  home,  at  their  own 
pleasure.  • 
HumAfun  The  Empcror  remained  but  a  short  time  on  the  left 
way  to^  bank  of  the  Ganges,  to  collect  such  of  his  troops  as,  by 
'^8'^  the  strength  of  their  horses,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
had  been  able  to  get  across  the  river.  Having  been 
joined  by  his  brother  Askeri  and  some  other  chiefs, 
they  soon  after  rode  oif  for  Agra.  He  had  not  ad- 
vanced far,  when  he  found  that  he  had  not  yet  escaped 
all  danger;  as  it  appeared  that  Mir  Ferid  Gilr,  an 
Afghan  officer,  was  following  him  in  the  rear ;  while 
Shah  Muhammed  Afghan  had  taken  post  in  front,  to 
arrest  his  farther  progress.  This  news  so  much  dis- 
heartened the  troops,  already  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
that  fears  were  entertained  lest  they  should  desert 
their  standards.  In  this  emergency,  Kaja  Prabhan,  a 
Rdjpiit  chief,  volunteered  with  his  followers  to  check 
the  advance  of  Mir  Ferid,  so  as  to  allow  his  Majesty  to 
bend  the  whole  force  of  his  arms  against  the  enemy, 
who  shut  up  the  road  by  which  they  were  to  advance. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Emperor  with  his  fol- 
lowers marched  straight  against  the  Afghans  in  front, 
who,  intimidated  by  their  detennined  appearance, 
abandoned  their  ground  and  left  the  road  open.     The 

•  Nisdbndraa-e  Afgh.  f.  92. 
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Emperor  proceeded  by  way  of  Kalpi ;  and,  after  a  rapid  chap.  iv. 
and  laborious  march,  reached  Agra.  *  sect^ 

Meanwhile  Shir  Shah  lost  no  time  in  improving  his  shir  shah 
victory.  Besides  the  force  which  he  despatched  in  pur-  Bengal  and 
suit  of  the  fugitives,  he  hastened  back  into  Bengal  ^^^' 
with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  accompanied  by  his  son 
Jildl  Khan  ;  and  attacked  Jehangir-kuli,  the  Emperor's 
general,  whom  he  defeated  in  several  successive  actions. 
That  brave  officer,  unable  to  keep  the  field,  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  into  the  territory  of  some  native  ze- 
minddrs,  where  he  maintained  an  obstinate  struggle  for 
some  time ;  but,  in  the  end,  he  and  most  of  his  troops 
were  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  overpowering  supe- 
riority of  the  Afghdns;  so  that,  of  his  whole  army, 
Derwish  Maksiid  BengAli  f  was  the  only  man  of  note 
who  ever  re-joined  the  Emperor.  Shir  Shah  was  now 
proclaimed  King,  without  opposition,  in  Bengal  also; 
and,  though  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the  country  J, 
to  attend  in  person  to  his  afi^airs  in  the  north,  he 
directed  his  attention  unremittingly,  for  the  next  two 
years,  to  complete  the  reduction  of  that  kingdom,  and 
to  place  its  revenue  and  internal  afiuirs  on  a  satisfactory 
footing. 

The  effects  of  the  ffreat  victory  at  Chonsa  were  not  ^^^  *"  t^« 

•  •  lower 

confined  to  Bengal ;  they  extended  in  every  direction,  oangetic 

provinces. 


•  Jovher,  c.  5.  The  Raja^  who 
behaved  with  bo  much  spirit,  is  said 
to  be  of  Aril  or  Arail.  There  are 
two  Ar&ils.  One  opposite  AUah- 
ihkd,  across  the  Jamna;  and  one 
eleven  miles  S.  by  £.  from  Kanauj. 
(^See  Hamilton's  Hindustan^  vol.  L 
pp.  301.  374.). 

f  He  was  of  the  Ziaret-gah  near 
Her^t,  and  consequently  of  a  re- 
ligious family.  Akbem.  f.  6l.  Fe- 
rishta  states,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.,  that 
Jeh&ngir  Beg  was  expelled  from 
Bengal^  and  rejoined  Humayun ; 
whidk  ia  certainly  a  mistake,  as  he 


himself  mentions,  vol.  ii.  p.  117-^ 
that  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
Bengal. 

t  Tar.  Nizam-i.  f.  214. ;  Tab. 
Akb.  f.  16*0. ;  Akbernama,  f.  45.  ; 
Tarikh.  Bedauni,  f.  143.  ;  Nisab- 
nama,  ff.  91— 93.  The  Nizabnama 
says  that,  after  many  actions,  Je- 
hanglr  was  besieged  and  slain  in 
GarohL  Is  this  the  Garrows } 
Abulfazl  makes  Shir  Shah  halt  on 
the  borders  of  Behar,  and  send  his 
son,  JiMl  Khan,  to  complete  t^ie 
destruction  of  Jehangir-Kuli*8  force. 
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BOOK  IV.  Shir  Shall  was  soon  undisputed  master  of  Behdr.  lie 
A.TT5S9.  crossed  the  Ganges  to  renew  the  siege  of  Judnpiir, 
which,  with  the  whole  territory  dependent  on  it,  sur- 
rendered with  little  resistance.  In  like  manner  he 
overran  the  rest  of  the  country,  east  of  the  Ganges, 
as  far  as  Kanduj.  Not  content  with  this  success,  he 
sent  his  son  Kutb  Khan  across  that  river,  and  through 
the  Dodb,  with  a  large  detachment,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  important  towns  of  Kalpi  and  Etdwa  on 
the  Jamna.  The  wide  dominions  of  Humdyun  seemed 
now  to  have  shrunk  into  the  narrow  space  circum- 
scribed by  the  walls  of  Agra  and  Delhi;  and  his 
tenure,  even  of  these  cities,  was  far  from  being  secure. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HDM1yUN*8  expulsion   from   HINDUSTAN. 

HCmItUN  joins  kImrAn  at  AGRA.  —  HUMILIATION  OF  HINDAL. — 
STTIiXtUN  prepares  again  to  attack  Su/r  shah. — nXNESS  AND 
RBTBEAT  OF  K^MRiN,  —  DEFEAT  OP  SH/r  SH A H*S  ADVANCED  ARMV. 
HAIDER  IffRZA  DOGHLAT  IN  HUmAyDN's  CAMP.  —  HIS  CHARAOTKR 
or  THE  EMPEROR  —  AND  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN — AND  OF 
THE  BATTLE  OP  KAnAuJ. — OTHER  ACCOUNTS  OF  THAT  DISASTER. — 
PLIGHT  OP  HUmIyUN. — HE  ARRIVES  AT  AGRA. — PROCEEDS   TOWARDS 

DELHI — AND  ONWARDS  TO   THE    PENjAb.  —  SIi/r  SHAH*  AT  DRLHL 

ins  PARTIES  PURSUE  HUmAyUN  ACROSS  THE  8ATLEJ.  —  SELFISH 
CONDUCT  OP  kAmrAn.  —  TREATY  AMONG  THE  IMPERIAL  BROTHERS. 
—  THEIR  WANT   OF  UNION. — TREACHERY  OF   kAmrAn.  —  SH iu  SHAH 

RECEIVES   HIS  OVERTURES. —  ENTERS  THE  PENjAb THE   IMPERIAL 

FAMILY    QUIT    lAhi5r. —  kAmrAn    DEPARTS    FOR    kAbUL.  —  HINDAL 

FOR  SIND   AND  GUJrAt. HUMAtUN  MEDITATES  AN  EXPEDITION   TO 

KASHm/r.  —  RECENT  EVENTS  THERE.  —  kAmrAn  THWARTS  THE 
PLANS  OF  HUMAyUN  —  WHO  PROCEEDS  TOWARDS  SIND.  —  HINDAL 
REJOINS   HIM   AT   GUL-BALl5CH. — THEY    PASS    THE    TERRITORIES   OF 

BAKHSHUI   LANGA AND   REACH   SIND. RECENT    STATE,    AND    PAST 

CAREER    OF     HUmAyUN. — THE    AFGhAn     SUPREMACY    RESTORED    IN 
INDIA,  UNDER   SH^R  SHAH. 

HumXyun,  on  his  arrival  near  Agra  after  his  disastrous    ohap.  ^ 
expedition,  found  his  brother  Kdmrdn,  who,  about  a  ^^  „.  940, 
month  after  his  impolitic  and  inglorious  retreat,  was  en-  f ;°- 1'*''** 
camped  at  the  Zirefshdn  gardens.     When  the  Mirzas,  joins  kuh 
Eamran  and  Hindal,  received  intelligence  of  the  15m-  J^g'^."^ 
peror^s  discomfiture,    followed  by  certain  information 
that  Shir  Shah  was  taking  possession  of  the  country  on 
every  side,  they  perceived,  too  late,  that,  circumstanced 
as  things  were,  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  dethroning  the 
Emperor,  with  any  hope  of  establishing  themselves  in  his 
stead ;  and  that  the  only  safety  of  the  brothers  lay  in 
their  union.     Nor  would  it  have  been  politic,  on  the 

VOL.  U.  N 
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BOOK  IV.  Emperor^s  part,  with  the  small  force  that  he  had  been 

aTITsss.  ^^1^  *^  ^^^®  from  the  wreck  of  his  army,  to  attempt  to 
punish  them  for  their  late  defection.  As  he  came  near 
Agra,  he  galloped  forward  and  entered  Kamrdn^s  tent,  be- 
fore the  Mirza  was  aware  of  his  coming.*  The  brothers 
embraced  each  other  affectionately,  and  with  many  tears. 
They  afterwards  went  and  sat  down  together,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  in  the  porch  of  the  pavilion.  Mutual 
explanations  followed.  The  veil  of  silence  was  probably 
thrown  over  the  offences  of  Eamrdn,  still  chiefly  secret 
and  in  embryo.  Hindal's  desertion  and  his  open  as- 
sumption of  royalty  were  pardoned,  at  the  intercession 
of  his  excellent  mother,  and  of  Kdmrdn ;  and  he  soon 
after  arrived  from  Alwar,  his  j^ir,  and  joined  his 
brothers. 

Humiiia-         But  as  his  offence  was  public,  so  was  his  humiliation. 

Hincui.  Humdyun,  soon  after  his  return,  gave  a  grand  feast  in 
the  palace  of  Bdber's  garden,  to  which  all  the  Mirzas 
and  the  chief  officers  and  Amirs  were  invited.  In  the 
midst  of  the  entertainment,  and  in  presence  of  the 
whole  assembly,  the  Emperor,  addressing  Kamran,  asked 
him  why  Hindal  Mirza  had  rebelled.  Kamrdn,  turning 
to  Hindal,  who  was  present,  inquired,  what  had  induced 
him,  instead  of  assisting  his  Majesty  in  his  difficulties, 
to  break  out  into  revolt.  The  Mirza,  covered  with  con- 
fusion, replied,  that  he  was  young  and  inexperienced, 
and  that  some  Amirs,  such  as  Zahid  Beg,  Khusrou 
Kokiltash,  H^ji  Muhammed,  and  others,  had  misled  him 
by  bad  advice,  but  entreated  forgiveness  of  his  offences, 
—  an  answer  fatal  to  a  man  of  ambition.  "  Well,"  said 
Humayun,  "  at  Kdmrdn  Mirza's  entreaty,  I  do  forgive 
you  and  them ;  but  correct  your  views,  and  amend 
your  conduct ;  and  above  all,  henceforward  do  not  listen 
to  my  enemies."     After  some  farther  admonition,  he 

*  Tab.  Alcb.  f.  51.    The  author      attended  the  Emperor  in  this  flight 
mentions  that  his  father^  Muhammed      See  also  Jouher,  c.  t. 
Mokfm^  was  one  of  the  few  who 
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added,  "  What  is  past  is  past  We  must  now  all  join  chap.  v. 
manfully  to  repel  the  common  enemy."  The  princes 
and  Amirs,  applauding  his  clemency,  loudly  joined  in  as* 
suring  him  that,  by  his  favour  and  the  divine  assistance, 
they  would  soon  extirpate  Shir  Khan  and  his  race. 
Solemn  prayers  and  vows  were  repeated,  and  it  was 
fixed  that,  as  early  as  was  practicable,  the  imperial  tents 
should  be  pitched  in  the  Zirefshdn  garden,  ready  for  the 
field.* 

Not  long  after  the  Emperor's  return   to  Agra,  the  Hum^yun 

o  •"•  ,        ,  o      7  reward*  his 

water-carrier,  who  had  saved  his  life  at  Chonsa,  pre-  deliverer 
sented  lumself  at  the  public  derbdr.  Humayun,  as  soon  ^  ^^^nsa. 
as  he  saw  the  poor  man  from  afar,  mindful  of  his  danger 
and  his  vow,  descended  from  the  throne,  and,  in  strict 
compliance  with  the  words  of  his  promise,  allowed  him 
to  mount  "  the  throne  of  the  world,"  and  to  occupy  it 
for  half  a  day.  Whatever  commands  the  new  sovereign 
issued  were  literally  and  instantly  fulfilled,  even  where 
the  imperial  decrees  and  usages  happened  to  stand  in 
the  way;  and  the  delighted  monarch  employed  his 
power,  during  his  short  reign,  to  make  several  of  his 
friends  and  family  happy  for  the  whole  future  course  of 
their  lives.  This  mummery  did  not  escape  the  ridicule 
and  scorn  of  Kdmrdn.f 

Indeed,    though    policy    and    necessity  united   the  Prepares 
brothers  for  a  season,  it  was  soon  but  too  evident  that  atuTk  sh(r 
there  was  little  cordiality  between  them.     Meanwhile,  ^^*** » 
however,  the  levying  of  troops  went  on ;  many  Amirs 
joined  the    Emperor  with  reinforcements   from    their 
jdgirs;  and  among  others,  Muhammed  Sultan   Mirza 


*  Jonher,  c.  t. 

t  Alralfial,  Ferishta^  and  the 
author  of  the  Kholiaet-ul-Tow^urfkh^ 
aaj  diat  he  filled  the  throne  for 
half  a-daj:  Jouher^  for  two  hours 
(do  $aat%  The  aathor  of  the 
KboUaet  adds  that  the  report  pre- 
TaleDt  in  his  day  was^  that  the  water- 


carrier,  to  complete  the  semblance 
of  imperial  power,  had  his  leathern 
tnaahek,  or  water-hag,  cut  into  pieces 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  different 
coins,  which  were  gilt  or  plated, 
and  stamped  with  his  name,  and 
the  date  of  his  reign  and  of  the 
Hcgra,  as  a  sovereign  prince. 
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A.  D.  1539. 


A.  D.  1540. 


who  ad- 
vances to 
meet  him. 
Bamtan, 
January. 

Illness  and 
retreat  of 
Kimrdn. 


and  his  sons,  who  had  so  long  been  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion, finding,  probably,  that  no  single  branch  of  the 
divided  house  of  Taimur  could  withstand  the  over- 
whelming superiority  of  the  Afghans,  once  more  sought 
and  gained  the  imperial  pardon  and  protection.  The 
army  gradually  swelled,  but  more  perhaps  in  numbers 
than  in  effective  strength. 

The  brothers,  after  their  reconciliation,  held  many 
long  consultations  on  the  course  to  be  pursued,  but,  in 
the  state  of  mutual  feeling  in  which  they  were,  to 
very  little  purpose.  Nothing  was  concluded.  Kdmran 
strongly  urged  Humdyun  to  remain  in  the  capital,  and 
to  entrust  to  him  the  conduct  of  the  campaign ;  under- 
taking, with  his  army  of  the  Penjab,  which  amounted 
to  20,000  men,  still  fresh  and  unbroken,  to  give  a  good 
account  of  Shir  Shah.  But  to  this  the  Emperor  refused 
to  consent,  declaring  that,  as  he  had  been  treacherously 
defeated  by  the  Afghdns,  he  was  determined  to  have 
his  revenge  -in  person.  During  the  delays  that  suc- 
ceeded, Kamran,  who  in  no  respect  entered  into  the 
Emperor's  views,  showed  the  strongest  desire  to  return 
to  Ldhiir,  and  repeatedly  asked  leave  to  go.  Every  wish 
of  Kamran's,  but  that  alone,  was  readily  granted.  In 
vain  did  the  Mirza  urge  that  the  government  of  his 
extensive  territories  required  his  presence.  For  seven 
months  did  he  persist  in  his  petitions  and  entreaties  to 
be  allowed  to  depart;  when  news  arrived  that  Shir 
Shah,  having  cleared  Bengal  of  the  imperial  troops, 
had  Collected  a  formidable  army,  and  was  on  his  march 
to  attack  the  bi:pthers.* 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  such  a  demonstra- 
tion would  have  induced  them  to  unite  heartily  against 
the  common  enemy.  But  Kdmran  had  no  wish  to  add 
to  his  brother's  power,  which  he  still  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  his  own  independence :  and  his  impatience 

»  Akberndma,  f.  46.;  Tab.  Akb.  Bed^uni,  f.  143.;  Jouher,  c.  5.; 
f.   151.;  Tar.  Niz.  f.  214.;  Tar.      Ferishto,  &c. 
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to  return  to  the  north  was  increased  by  a  severe  attack   chap.  v. 
of  illness,  which  ended  in  a  complication  of  disorders. 
The  climate  of  Hindustan  was  unfavourable  to  his  con- 
stitution.    His  malady,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  February 
months,  was  aggravated  by  a  slow  fever  attended  with  *®  ^^^' 
eruptions   over   his    body,   great   emaciation   and   the 
partial  loss   of  the   use  of  his  limbs.     The  power  of 
medicine  failed  :  it  was  insinuated  that  his  complaints 
were  the  effect  of  poison,  and  he  determined  to  return. 

"  The  retreat  of  Kdmrdn,"  says  Haider  Mirza*,  "  was 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  rise  of  Shir  Khan,  and  of  the 
fall  of  the  Chaghatdi  dynasty."  The  Emperor  spared  no 
entreaty  to  prevail  upon  him  to  leave  some  of  the  chief 
men  of  his  army  with  their  followers  behind  as  aux- 
iliaries ;  but,  far  from  assenting  to  this,  he  perversely 
used  his  endeavours  to  seduce  such  of  the  Emperor's 
officers  and  troops  as  were  in  Agra,  to  accompany  him. 
His  minister,  Amir  Khwaja  Kilan,  who  never  ceased 
urging  him  to  quit  Agr%  was  at  last  sent  before  with 
the  mainbody  of  the  army,  and  Kamrdn*  himself  pre- 
pared to  follow. 

Meanwhile  Shir  Shah  advanced  to  the  Ganges,  which  i>cfeat  of 
he  crossed,  and  detached  his  younger  son  Kutb  Khan  advanced 
across  the  Dodb  to  attack  Kalpi  and  Et^wa,  positions  "™y- 
of  importance  from  their  vicinity  to  the  capital.     They 
were  held  by  Yadgdr  Ndzir  Mirza  and  Kasim  Husein 
Sultan  Uzbek ;  and  a  part  of  Kalpi  had  been  given  in 
jdgiT  to  Kdmrdn.    The  Amirs  assembled  their  followers, 
and  being  joined  by  Sekander  Sultan  with  a  detach- 
ment of  Kdmrdn's  troops,  marched  out  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  invaders.     They  had  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  the  enemy  to  an  action,  and  completely  routed 
them  in  a  desperate  battle,  in  which  Kutb  Khan  was  left 
dead  on  the  field.     His  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  with 
many  others  to  Agra.     The  victorious  generals  strongly 

*  Tarikh-e-Resliidi,  f,  SG?. 
M  3 
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BOOK  IV.  advised  the  Emperor  to  follow  up  his  success,  and  in- 

4.D.  1540.  8**^*ly  ^  ^^^  tl^c  fi^ld  in  person.     He  accordingly 
inarched  from  Agra  towards  the  (ranges  to  meet  and 
engage  Shir  Shah.* 
Haider  The  cfforts  of  Humdyun  to  detain  his  brother  and 

S^iat  in  h^s  troops  at  this  important  and  dangerous  crisis  were 
HumAyun't  unsucccssful ;  but  scvcral  of  Kdmrdn^s  officers  were 
prevailed  upon  to  remain.  Of  these,  the  most  eminent 
was  his  cousin,  the  celebrated  Haider  Mirza  Doghlat  f , 
who,  in  his  own  defence,  states  at  some  length  the  ar- 
guments used  to  influence  him,  and  they  are  curious  as 
showing  the  feelings  of  the  brothers  to  each  other.  He 
was  high  in  the  Mirza's  confidence,  and  we  have  seen 
that  he  was  even  left,  for  upwards  of  a  year,  in  charge 
of  the  government  of  Ldhiir,  during  K^r&n's  last  ex- 
pedition for  the  recovery  of  Kaudahdr.  Kdmrdn  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  his  proposed  desertion  ;  and 
reminded  him  that  he  had  received  him  in  his  Court 
when  an  exile  from  his  own  country;  that  he  had 
treated  him  all  along  as  if  he  had  been  a  brother,  with 
the  most  distinguished  confidence  and  consideration, 
and  intrusted  to  him  the  chief  conduct  of  his  affairs ; 
and  that,  in  return  for  all  this,  to  leave  him,  his  cousin,  at 
such  a  moment,  when  a  powerful  enemy  threatened  his 
kingdom,  and  his  body  was  wasting  under  a  dangerous 
disease,  would  be  the  height  of  unkindness  and  in- 
gratitude. On  the  other  hand,  Haider  tells  us  that  he 
had  become  the  Emperor's  brother  after  the  Moghul 
fashion,  an  engagement  which  bound  them  to  each  other 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  honour  :  the  Emperor  never 
spoke  to  him  nor  addressed  him,  even  in  his  public 
firmans,  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  brother  and 
friend,  a  distinction  shown  to  none  of  the  Sultans  of 
the  Court,  nor  even  to  his  own  brothers,     Humayun, 

*  Akberndraa  and  Tab.  Akberi,      hammed  Husein   Korkan   Doghlat, 
as  above.  by  the  sister  of  Biber's  mother, 

t  Haider  was  the  ion  of  Mn- 
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on  his  part  also,  remonstrated  with  Haider  Mirza,  and  chap.  v. 
laid  claim  to  his  services.  He  said,  that  though  Haider 
was  in  E&mrdn's  employment,  he  himself  had  really 
been  latterly  guided  in  every  thing  by  his  counsels; 
that  as  to  his  being  Edmrdn's  cousin,  he  stood  in  exactly 
the  same  relation  to  him  ;  and  as  for  his  illness,  even 
if  it  were  real,  Haider  was  no  physician  :  that  the 
present  was  no  ordinary  time :  that,  on  the  issue  of  the 
approaching  combat  with  Shir  Shah,  depended  the  fate, 
not  of  Humdyun  merely,  but  of  Eamrdn  himself,  nay 
of  the  whole  family  of  Baber,  and  of  Hindustan  itself: 
that  if  Shir  Khan  was  successful,  all  was  lost,  and 
Eamrdn  would  not  find  himself  safe  even  in  Lahiir: 
that,  as  a  faithful  and  enlightened  friend  of  their  house, 
it  was  Haider's  duty  to  consult  the  general  good  and 
remain  behind :  unless,  indeed,  he  dreaded  the  issue  of 
the  contest,  and  was  anxious  to  shelter  himself  from 
danger  by  getting  to  Ldhiir  as  a  place  whence,  in  case 
of  calamity,  he  could  easily  betake  himself  elsewhere  at 
will.  "  This  reasoning,"  says  Haider  Mirza,  "  was  to 
me  conclusive,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  remain. 
Being  unable,  by  any  entreaties,  to  obtain  Eamran's  per- 
mission, I  staid  without  it.  Edmran  Mirza,  leaving 
Iskander  Mirza  with  about  a  thousand  men  as  aux- 
iliaries, and  taking  with  him  as  many  as  he  could  *,  set 
out  for  Ldhdr :  and  this,"  continues  he,  "  to  the  enemy 
was  a  victory,  and  to  his  friends  a  defeat." 

The  selfish  and  short-sighted  policy  of  Edmrdn  was  hu  charac- 
fatal  to  his  family :  and  Humdyun,  with  many  excellent  Emperor. 
and  agreeable  qualities,  had  not  the  talents  required  to 
support  a  sinking  empire.    We  have  a  character  of  him, 
as  he  was  at  this  time,  drawn  by  an  able  hand,  which 

*  Feriflhta,  voL  iL  p.  89.,  follows  Akb.  and  Nisabndma,  f.  93.,  have 
Haider  in  regard  to  tlie  number  of  two  thousand.  The  number  carried 
men  left.  The  Akbemdma,  f.  46.,  back  is  stoted  at  twenty  thousand. 
has  three  thousand  under  Abdalla  He  must  have  been  joined  by  re- 
Mog^nl;  the  Kholfiset-ul-Towdrikh  inforcements  after  leaving  the  Pen- 
has   the   same   number;  the  Tab.  jab. 
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BOOK  IV.  bears  every  mark  of  truth  and  impartiality.  **  Hu- 
ATTsTa  ™^y^"j"  says  Haider  Mirza,  "  as  he  was  the  eldest,  was 
the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  of  Bdber^s  sons.  I 
have  seen  few  persons  possessed  of  so  much  natural 
talent  and  excellence  as  he  :  but  in  consequence  of  his 
having  dissolute  and  sensual  men  in  his  service,  and  of 
his  intercourse  with  them,  and  with  men  of  mean  and 
profligate  character,  such  as  in  particular  Mouldna 
Muhammed  Farghari,  and  others  like  him,  he  contracted 
some  bad  habits,  as,  for  instance,  the  excessive  use  of 
opium  * ;  and  the  business  which,  as  a  prince,  he  should 
himself  have  managed,  he  left  to  them.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  many  excellent  qualities.  In  battle  he  was  steady 
and  brave ;  in  conversation,  ingenious  and  lively ;  and  at 
the  social  board,  full  of  wit.  He  was  kind-hearted  and 
generous.  He  was  a  dignified  and  magnificent  prince, 
and  observed  much  state;  insomuch  that,  though  I 
came  into  his  service  at  Agra,  in  his  broken  fortunes, 
when  people  said  his  pomp  and  style  were  no  longer 
what  they  had  been,  yet^  when  the  army  was  arrayed 
for  the  Ganges  campaign,  at  which  time  the  superin- 
tendence devolved  upon  me,  the  number  of  artisans  who 
accompanied  him  was  seventeen  thousand,  from  which 
the  extent  of  the  other  branches  of  his  establishment 
may  be  imagined." 
state  of  the  Jt  was  about  the  beginning  of  April  when  the  im- 
^y. ''  perial  tents  were  pitched  in  the  Zirefshdn  garden.  The 
z^klit;  natural  consequences  of  the  Emperor's  want  of  success 
beginning  in  the  preceding  campaigns,  and  of  the  discord  of  the 
o  April.  brothers,  were  visible  in  the  bad  spirit  that  prevailed 
in  the  camp  and  court.  The  higher  Amirs,  and  espe- 
cially the  Chaghatai  nobles,  were  discontented.  The 
anny  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  of  troops  hastily 
raised,  and  who  had  seen  no  service.  The  great  body 
of  veterans  had  perished  in  the  Bengal  expedition.     In 

*  Taiikh.c.Rejdiidi,  f.  305, 
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the  camp  there  was  a  general  languor  and  disaffection,  chap.  v. 
The  officers  showed  little  zeal,  the  troops  little  ardour ; 
all  was  disorganised.  Shir  Shah  appears  to  have  re- 
crossed  the  Ganges  on  the  Emperor's  approach,  and  to 
have  baffled  him  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  river,  over 
which  he  had  thrown  a  bridge.  Humdyun  then  marched 
along  the  banks  to  Kanauj.  Some  of  the  enemy's 
ships  appearing  in  the  river  to  dispute  the  passage,  one 
of  the  largest  was  sunk  by  the  fire  from  the  imperial 
guns.  The  events  that  followed  may  be  best  understood 
from  the  narrative,  somewhat  abridged,  of  Haider  Mirza, 
who  held  a  high  rank  in  his  army,  tinged  though  in 
some  respects  it  may  be  by  the  colouring  thrown  upon 
them  by  his  wounded  feelings. 

"  The  imperial  army  reached  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ^^^, 
in  the  best  way  that  it  could.  There  it  encamped,  and  count  of 
lay  for  about  a  month,  the  Emperor  being  on  one  side  J5^™" 
of  the  river,  and  Shir  Khan  on  the  other,  facing  each 
other.  The  armies  may  have  amounted  to  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  men.*  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza, 
and  his  sons  Ulugh  Mirza  and  Shah  Mirza,  were  princes 
of  the  house  of  Taimur,  who  had  been  entertained  with 
every  mark  of  kindness  and  kingly  favour  by  Bdber, 
but  after  his  death  had  more  than  once  revolted,  had 
been  pardoned  and  received  back  into  favour  by  Hu- 
indyun.  They  now  once  more  deserted.  This  defection 
quite  changed  the  face  of  things.  Desertion  became 
general  in  the  army.  The  most  surprising  part  of  it 
was,  that  such  as  deserted  did  not  go  over  to  Shir  Khan, 
and  of  course  could  expect  nothing  from  him.  The 
general .  cry  was,  "  Let  us  go  and  rest  in  our  own 
homes."  A  number  even  of  Kdmran's  auxiliary  troops 
deserted,  and  fled  to  Lahiir. 

"  The  Emperor  had  with  him  a  formidable  artillery ; 

♦   The  Eiiipcror*8  anny  is  usuHlIy       f.  214.;  Nisabiidma,    f.    92.;  Be- 
Btated  at  90J^K),  or  100,000;  Shir      dauni,  f.  1  W. 
Sbali'n,  at  oO,000.— Tar.  Nixaini, 
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BOOKiv.  seven  hundred  carriages,  each  having  a  swivel,  and 
aTsTimo.  drawn  by  four  pair  of  bullocks ;  and  sixty-one  heavy 
guns,  each  drawn  by  sixty  pair  of  bullocks,  and  sup- 
plied, not  with  stone,  but  with  leaden  bullets. 

^^  As  the  army  had  begun  to  desert,  it  was  judged 
better  to  risk  a  battle  than  to  see  it  go  to  ruin  without 
fighting.  If  the  result  was  unfavourable,  in  that  case 
we  could  not  at  least  be  accused  of  having  abandoned 
an  empire  like  Hindustdn  without  striking  a  blow. 
Another  consideration  was,  that  if  we  passed  the  river, 
desertion  would  no  longer  be  possible.  We,  therefore, 
crossed  over. 

"  Both  armies  entrenched  themselves.  Every  day, 
skirmishes  occurred  between  the  irregulars  and  the 
Hindus.  At  length,  however,  the  monsoon  rains  came 
on,  and  there  was  a  heavy  fall  which  flooded  the  camp. 
To  move  was  indispensable.  Those  about  the  Emperor 
told  him  that  such  another  rain  would  ruin  the  army; 
and  proposed  to  move  to  a  rising  ground,  which  the 
inundation  could  not  reach,  and  which  lay  in  front  of 
the  enemy.  I  went  to  reconnoitre,  and  found  the  place 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  They  wished  to  march  im- 
mediately. I  represented  that,  when  we  did  march,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
by  engaging  them  in  skirmishes,  as  it  would  not  do  to 
be  drawn  into  a  general  action,  when  the  army  was 
marching  to  change  its  ground :  that  next  day  was  the 
tenth  of  Moharrem,  when  we  could  draw  out  our  troops 
in  battle  array,  without  advancing  on  the  Afghans,  or 
courting  an  engagement,  but  that  if  they  left  their 
trenches  to  attack  us,  we  should  engage  j  that  a  battle 
we  must  have  in  the  end ;  but  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
it  was  best  for  us  to  draw  up  the  army  in  battle  array, 
and  plant  the  heavy  cannon  and  small  guns  in  front ; 
that  there  were  nearly  five  thousand  gunners,  who 
could  be  stationed  with  the  guns :  that  if  the  enemy 
did  not  come  out  that  day,  we  should  retufh  back  to 
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the  camp ;  and  next  day,  having  again  drawn  out  the   chap.  v. 
troops  in  the  same  order  as  before,  we  could  keep  our    """"^ 
ground,  while  the  baggage  and  stores  were  conveyed, 
covered  by  our  lines,  from  the  old  camp  to  the  new 
ground ;  and  when  that  was  accomplished,  we  might 
retire  to  our  new  quarters. 

"  The  plan  was  approved  of,  and,  accordingly,  next  And  of  the 
day  *  the  army  was  drawn  out  to  carry  it  into  effect.  S^/ J' 
The  ranks  were  marshalled,  but  were  unsteady:  the  Moharrcm 
guns  and  cannon,  under  the  guidance  of  Muhammed  ii.H.  947, 
Khan  RAmi,  the  son  of  Ustdd-Kuli,  Ustdd  Ahmed  ^^  *^- 
Riimi  and  Hasan  Khalifat,  were  moved  forward  to  the 
appointed  place,  accompanied  by  the  artillery  men,  and 
chains  were  extended  between  them,  as  is  the  practice. 
In  the  rest  of  the  army  were  Amirs,  —  Amirs  only  in 
name,  who  enjoyed  governments  and  rich  jAgirs,  with- 
out the  slightest  tincture  of  prudence,  or  knowledge, 
or  energy,  or  emulation,  or  nobleness  of  mind,  or  gene- 
rosity, qualities  from  which  nobility  draws  its  name. 
The  Emperor  placed  the  author  on  his  left  side,  so  that 
his  right  was  next  the  Emperor's  left ;  on  the  Emperor's 
right  was  a  chosen  band  of  his  tildndeh.  On  my  left 
were  placed  my  jretainers,  four  hundred  in  number,  all 
tried  men,  veterans  who  had  experienced  the  changes 
of  fortune,  and  were  nurtured  in  hardships.  On  the 
day  of  the  battle,  they  were  all  mounted  on  tipchak 
horses,  and  clad  in  mail.  Between  me  and  the  extreme 
left  of  the  centre  stood  seven  and  twenty  Amirs,  all 
having  the  horse-tail  banner.f  Beyond  that  was  the 
left  wing,  the  extent  and  nature  of  which  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  other.  On  the  day  of  battle,  when 
Shir  Khan  marched  out  with  his  army  in  columns,  of 
the  seven  and  twenty  horse-tail  standards  that  were 
with  these  great  lords,  there  was  not  one  that  was  not 

•  Roz-e-Ashur.  Moharrem^  10.       or  mountein,  cow.     This  was  held 
+  Or,    more  literally,  the  tiighy      only  by  Amirg  of  a  high  class. 
m  Unner  of  the  tail  of  the  Tibet, 
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BOOK  IV.  hid,  from  fear  lest  the  enemy  might  see  and  bear  down 
^~[^    upon  it.     The  soldiership  and  bravery  of  the  Amirs 
may  be  estimated  from  this  trait  of  courage. 

"  Shir  Khan  led  out  his  troops  in  five  divisions  of  a 
thousand  men  each,  having  one  of  three  thousand  in 
advance.  I  reckoned  his  whole  force  at  less  than  fif- 
teen thousand,  while  I  estimated  the  Chaghat^i  army 
at  forty  thousand,  or  thereabouts,  all  mounted  on  tip- 
chdk  horses,  and  in  armour.  The  noise  of  their  move- 
ment was  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean ;  the  courage  of 
their  Amirs  and  commanders  such  as  has  been  said. 
When  Shir  Khan's  army  quitted  their  trenches,  two  of 
the  columns  drew  up  before  the  ditch,  the  other  three 
advanced  towards  our  army.  On  our  side  the  centre 
was  in  motion,  to  take  the  ground  I  had  marked  out 
for  it,  but  we  were  unable  to  reach  it.  In  the  Chag- 
hatai  army  every  man,  Amir  and  Vazir,  rich  and  poor, 
has  his  camp-followers  (gholams),  sp  that  an  Amir  of 
any  note,  if  he  has  an  hundred  retainers  *,  will,  for  him- 
self and  them,  have  perhaps  five  hundred  camp-fol- 
lowers, who,  in  the  day  of  battle,  do  not  attend  their 
master,  and  are  not  masters  of  themselves,  so  that  they 
wander  at  large;  and  as,  when  they  have  lost  their 
master's  control,  they  are  under  no  other,  however 
much  they  may  be  beaten  back  on  face  or  head,  with 
mace  or  stick,  they  are  totally  unmanageable.  In  a 
word,  by  the  pressure  of  the  masses  of  these  men,  the 
troops  were  quite  unable  to  keep  their  ranks;  the 
camp-followers,  crowding  behind,  bore  them  so  down 
that  they  were  thrown  into  disorder ;  and  the  crowd 
continuing  still  to  press  on,  some  on  one  side,  some  on 
another,  pushed  the  soldiers  upon  the  chains  of  the 
carriages.  Even  then  the  camp-followers,  who  were 
behind,  went  on  urging  those  before,  till  in  many  in- 
stances the  chains  burst,  and  every  person  who  was 

*  Nouker. 
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stationed  at  the  chain  so  broken,  driven  out  beyond  it,    chap.  v. 
while  the  order,  even   of  such   as   kept   within,  was 
totally  broken  and  destroyed,  and,  from  the  pressure 
and  confusion,  not  a  man  could  act. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  the  centre,  nor  were  matters 
more  prosperous  on  the  right.  As  Shir  Khan's  three 
columns  approached,  a  cry  of  *  defeat '  was  heard, 
and  that  instant  a  panic  seized  the  men;  and  before 
an  arrow  was  shot  from  a  bow,  they  fled  like  chaff 
before  the  wind.  The  fugitives  ran  towards  the  centre- 
Here  they  found  all  in  disorder,  the  camp-followers, 
having  pushed  clear  through  the  line,  had  disordered 
every  thing,  and  separated  the  Mir  from  the  men,  and 
the  men  from  the  Mir.  But  when,  to  this  confusion, 
the  rush  of  the  terrified  men  flying  from  the  right  was 
added,  the  defeat  was  sure,  and  the  day  irretrievable. 
The  Chaghatai  army,  which  counted  forty  thousand 
men  in  armour,  besides  camp-followers  and  artisans  *, 
fled  before  ten  thousand.  It  was  not  a  fight,  but  a 
rout,  for  not  a  man,  friend  or  foe,  was  even  wounded. 
Shir  Khan  gained  a  great  victory;  the  Chaghatdis 
suffered  a  ruinous  defeat.  Not  a  cannon  was  fired — 
not  a  gun.     The  artillery  was  totally  useless. 

**  When  the  Chaghatdis  took  to  flight,  the  distance 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  banks  of  the  river  might 
be  about  a  farsang.f  before  a  man  was  wounded,  the 
whole  army.  Amirs,  Behdders,  and  common  men,  fled, 
broken  and  dismayed,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
The  enemy's  army  followed,  and  overtook  them.  The 
Chaghatdis,  not  having  time  to  take  off  their  horse- 
armour  or  their  own  cuirasses  J,  plunged,  accoutred  as 
they  were,  into  the  stream.  Its  breadth  might  be 
about  five  bowshots.  Many  Amirs  of  illustrious  name 
perished ;  and  all  from  want  of  concert  and  control. 
Every  one  went,  or  came,  at  his  own  will.     When  we 

*  Shagird-pesheh.  X  Kiclam  and  jaba. 

f  Nearly  four  miles. 
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emerged  fVom  the  river  on  the  other  bank,  a  monarch, 
who  at  noon  had  seventeen  thousand  artisans  in  his 
establishments,  was  mounted  upon  a  wretched  spavined 
horse,  with  both  his  head  and  feet  bare.  Permanence 
belongs  to  God  alone,  the  King  of  kings.  The  author 
had  nearly  a  thousand  persons,  retainers  and  servants, 
of  whom  only  sixty  escaped  out  of  the  river.  All  the 
rest  were  drowned.  From  this  instance  the. general 
loss  may  be  estimated."  * 

Such  is  the  account  of  Haider  Mirza,  which,  though 
it  bears  evident  mark  of  the  disappointment  and  chagrin 
which  embittered  his  mind,  is  that  of  an  able  man,  and 
an  eyewitness  who  had  the  best  means  of  information. 
From  other  authorities,  even  more  disposed  to  cover 
the  failures  of  the  imperial  arms,  we  may  glean  a  few 
further  particulars  of  this  battle,  which,  for  a  season, 
was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Hindustdn.  The  rains  ap- 
pear to  have  commenced  with  unwonted  violence,  nearly 
a  fortnight  before  the  usual  time.  Humdyun  com- 
manded his  own  centre,  Hindal  the  advance,  Askeri  the 
right,  Yddgdr  Ndsir  the  left.  On  Shir  Shah's  side, 
Jildl  Khan  with  his  column,  chiefly  composed  of  Ni&zi 
Afghdns,  advanced  against  Hindal,  Mobdrez  Khan  led 
his  against  Yddgdr  and  Kdsim  Husein  Sultan,  while 
Khowds  Khan  was  opposed  to  Askeri.  The  action  is 
said  to  have  commenced  by  a  reticounter  between  Hin- 
dal's  division  and  that  of  Jildl  Khan,  in  which  Jilal 
being  thrown  from  his  horse,  his  troops  fell  into  dis- 
order, and  Yddgdr,  on  the  left,  having  gained  some 
advantage  over  the  force  opposed  to  him,  drove  in  the 
right  of  the  Afghdns  upon  their  centre.  On  observing 
this,  we  are  told  Shir  Shah  led  up  a  body  of  his  reserve, 
and  checked  the  progress  of  the  imperialists,  while 
Khowds  Khan,  on  his  side,  rode  forward  to  attack 
Askeri,   whose   division  instantly  fled.      Humdyun  in 


•  Tw.  Reihfdi^  ff.  368 — 371. 
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vain  attempted  to  rally  his  troops,  and  to  seize  a  rising   chap.  v. 
ground.     His  personal  exertions  were  unavailing.     All  - 

agree  that  in  a  short  time  every  thing  was  confusion 
and  flight.* 

When  he  reached  the  Ganges,  he  found  an  old  ele-  FUgbt  of 
phant,  and  mounted  into  the  howdah,  where  he  found  ^"°^J^^^ 
an  eunuch  of  his  household,  named  Edfdr.  He  ordered 
the  driver  to  cross  the  river,  but  the  man  told  him  that 
the  animal  was  quite  unequal  to  it,  and  would  be 
drowned.  Kafiir  hinted  to  the  Emperor  that  the  man 
wished  to  carry  over  the  elephant  to  the  Afghdns,  and 
that  it  was  better  to  put  him  to  death  ;  that  he  would 
undertake  to  guide  the  animal.  On  this  Humdyun 
drew  his  sword,  and  struck  the  driver,  who  fell  wounded 
into  the  water.  The  eunuch  then  stepped  down  on  the 
elephant's  neck,  and  directed  him  across.  As  they 
gained  the  banks,  which  were  very  steep,  the  Emperor 
found  it  diflSicult  to  mount  them,  when  a  soldier,  who 
had  just  gained  the  shore,  presenting  his  hand  to  the 
Emperor,  drew  him  up.  Humdyun  asked  his  deliverer's 
name,  and  was  answered,  Shems-ed-din  Muhammed  of 
Ghazni,  in  the  service  of  Mirza  Edmrdn.  The  Emperor 
made  him  high  promises.  At  this  moment  he  was 
recognised  by  Mokadam  Beg,  one  of  Kdmrdn's  nobles, 
who    came    forward   and   presented  his   own   horse.f 


*  Akberndma,  ff.  4,5,  46,  4?.; 
Jouher,  c.  5. ;  Ferishta,  toL  ii. 
pp.  89, 90.;  Kh4B  Khan,  ff.  48,  49. 
The  Tab.  Akb.  ff.  151.  l66.,  and 
Tar.  Nil.  f.  214.,  Tar.  Bed.  143., 
with  the  Nis&bndma,  f.  9^.,  agree 
that  the  Cbaghat^  army  fled  with 
Uttle  or  no  fighting. 

t  Akbemdma,  f.  47. ;  Nisab- 
D^ma,  f.  93. ;  Jouher,  c.  5. ;  Tar. 
Bed^uni,  £.  1 44. ;  Kholdset-ul-To- 
wdrikh,  f.  960. 

The  narradve  of  Jouher,  which 
he  gives  on  the  Emperor's  own 
authority,  difiers  from  the  account 


of  the  others  in  several  particulars, 
'^  His  Migesty  further  related,"  says 
he,  "  that  when  he  arrived  near 
the  bank,  it  was  so  steep  that  he 
could  not  find  a  place  to  ascend. 
At  length,  some  of  the  standard 
bearers  (tugh-bdran),  sons  of  Baba 
Jelair,  viz.,  Mirza  Muhammed  and 
Ters  Beg,  tied  their  turbans  together, 
and  throwing  an  end  of  the  cloth 
to  him,  he,  with  some  difficulty, 
climbed  up  ;  they  then  brought  him 
a  horse,  on  which  he  mounted  and 
proceeded  to  Agra."  —  Stewart's 
Jouher,   p.  22.,   corrected  by  the 
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BOOK  TV.  Shems-ed-din  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished nobletnen  of  the  empire,  was  made  Khan 
Azim,  and  was  the  atkeh,  or  foster  father,  of  Akber,  in 
those  days  a  connection  of  no  small  importance. 

Humayun  was  soon  after  joined  by  Askeri  Mirza, 
and  by  Yadgar  N^sir  Mirza,  and  they  all,  with  the  few 
attendants  they  could  collect,  pushed  on  for  Agra.  By 
the  road  they  passed  a  walled  village  *,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  probably  accustomed  to  be  plundered  alike  by 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  refused  all  inter- 
course with  the  fugitives,  even  in  the  way  of  buying 
and  selling  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and,  it  was  alleged, 
attempted  to  cut  off  and  plunder  the  stragglers.  Hu- 
mdyun,  when  informed  of  this  refusal,  desired  Askeri 
Mirza,  Yddgdr  and  Hindal,  who  had  also  joined  him, 
to  go  and  punish  their  insolence.  If  we  believe  Abul- 
fazl,  about  thirty  thousand  of  the  neighbouring  popu- 
lation had  by  this  time  risen  to  defend  themselves,  or 
attack  the  retiring  troops.  But  the  number  on  the 
spot   was    probably  inconsiderable.      Askeri    declined 


original.  Stewart  calls  the  tu^h- 
hdrdn,  "  camp-colour  men : "  I  sus- 
pect the  word  should  be  titghdardriy 
"  nobles  who  had  the  tugh-banner^** 
Baba  Jelair  was  a  man  of  high 
rank. 

*  The  name  of  this  village  is  not 
very  clear.  Msgor  Price  (Mahom. 
Annals)  calls  it  Bankapur,  or  Beh- 
gdnu  ;  Migor  Stewart's  Jouher  has 
Bhyngang.  My  copy  of  the  Ak- 
bemdma.  No.  1.  f.  47.,  reads  Beh- 
kanu,  or  Behgdnu ;  that  No.  2. 
f.  96.,  has  Bingala.  In  the  Memoirs 
of  Jouher,  the  opposition  made  near 
this  village  is  not  treated  as  so  for- 
midable as  it  is  by  Abulfazl.  It  is 
said  ^'  that  the  peasants  stopped 
the  road,  and  one  of  them  wounded 
Myrza  Yadgar  with  an  arrow :  on 
which  the  Myrza  said  to  the  prince 
Askeri^  '  Do  you  go  on  and  punish 


these  villagers,  while  I  stop  to  dresa 
my  wound.'  The  prince  was  dis- 
pleased at  this  request,  and  gave 
the  Myrza  some  abuse :  on  which  the 
other  retorted  in  harsher  language, 
when  the  prince  struck  him  three 
times  with  his  horsewhip.  '  I  will 
repay  you  after  the  fashion  of  kings,* 
said  Yadgar,  and  struck  him  several 
successive  blows  with  his  whip, 
without  intermission.  When  in- 
telligence of  this  unpleasant  fracas 
reached  the  Emperor,  he  said,  'They 
had  better  have  vented  their  spite 
on  the  robbers  than  on  each  other. 
What  has  happened  cannot  be  re. 
called  ;  but  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
it.' " — Stewart's  Mem.  of  Humayun, 
p.  23.,  slightly  modified  from  the 
original.  Abulfazl  makes  the  first 
blows  proceed  from  Yadgdr. 
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going.  "  It  18  from  such  want  of  co-operation  among  chap.  v. 
you,"  said  Yddgdr  Ndsir  Mirza  indignantly,  "  that  we 
are  brought  to  the  state  in  which  we  are ;  and  still 
you  are  not  corrected."  These  words  produced  an 
altercation,  and  some  blows  of  a  whip  followed  on  both 
sides.  Yadgdr  and  Hindal  Mirza  then  attacked  the 
villagers,  and  put  many  of  them  to  the  sword.  Mirza 
Askeri's  conduct  on  this  occasion  gave  great  offence  to 
the  Emperor.  From  this  place  Hum&yun  posted  on 
to  Agra.* 

At  Agra,  Humdyun  found  little  to  console  him.  The  He  arrives 
quarrels  of  the  brothers  and  their  mutual  jealousies  had  *^ 
thrown  every  thing  into  disorder.  The  whole  govern- 
ment and  army  were  disorganised.  Kdmrdn,  when  he 
set  out  from  Agra,  had  induced  some  of  the  officers  of 
government,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  garrison,  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Penjdb.  The  country  had  been 
drained  of  troops  to  form  the  Emperor's  army,  the 
greater  part  of  which  had  perished  in  the  Ganges,  or  by 
the  sword  of  the  Afgh&ns,  while  the  scanty  remainder 
was  dispersed  in  flight.  There  was,  therefore,  no  con- 
siilerable  force  in  reserve  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
army.  Nor  did  any  means  exist  of  calling  out,  in  this 
emergency,  the  national  resources  that  were  still  left. 
The  nobles  were  discontented ;  the  peasantry,  a  prey  to 
misrule  and  anarchy  ;  the  Afghdns  hard  in  pursuit. 
The  Emperor,  without  entering  the  city,  alighted  in  the 
suburbs  at  the  house  f  of  Syed  Rafia-cd-din,  a  very 
learned  and  eminent  Sufi  doctor,  who,  like  many  of  the 
distinguished  divines  of  his  time,  had  a  high  reputation 
for  political  sagacity.  As  circumstances  were  urgent, 
Hindal  Mirza  was  sent  with  his  followers  into  the  fort  to 

*  Akbern&ma^  f.  47.  that  in  the  late  battle  he   saw   a 

t  The  Akberndma  (f.  47.)  makes  troop  of  derwishes  atuck  his  lines^ 

thia  yifit   take  place  the   morning  and  not  desist  till  they  had  broken 

after  Harodyun's  arrival.     The  Ni-  through  them.     This  of  course  re- 

84bn&ma(f.94.)  asserts  that,  in  this  ferred  to  something  supernatural. 
conversation^     Humdyon     affirmed 
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BOOK  IV.  bring  off  the  Emperor's  mother,  sisters  and  family,  with 
A^Tmi)  *h^'^^  domestics,  and  such  part  of  their  treasure  and 
jewels  as  they  were  able  to  remove.  The  Syed,  mean- 
while, placed  before  the  Emperor,  bread,  melons,  and 
such  homely  fare  as  his  house  at  the  moment  afforded, 
and  soothed  his  mind  by  moral  and  religious  reflections 
on  the  instability  of  fortune.  Having  breakfasted,  the 
Emperor  consulted  him  as  to  the  practicability  of  de- 
fending Agra.  From  this  attempt  the  Syed  strongly 
dissuaded  him,  as  being  hopeless,  and  advised  him  to 
hasten  forward  to  Ldhur,  where  his  brother  Kdmran's 
power  was  still  unbroken.  When  the  Emperor  de- 
parted, he  presented  him  with  a  horse  richly  caparisoned, 
and  gave  him  his  blessing.  Humdyun,  now  abandon- 
ing his  capital,  rode  off  to  Sikri.*  He  was  soon  after 
followed  and  joined  by  Hindal  with  the  household. 

Humayun  had  not  been  long  at  Sikri,  in  his  father 
Baber's  garden,  when  an  arrow  discharged  from  an 
eminence  by  an  unknown  hand,  fell  close  by  his  side, 
Haider  Mirza  and  an  officer,  who  were  sent  to  discover 
whence  the  arrow  proceeded,  both  returned  wounded. 
Proceeds  Apprehensive  of  treachery,  he  proceeded  on  his  route 
^^\^  to  Delhi.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  an  irritable  state, 
and  had  but  few  Amirs  left  along  with  him.  One  of 
them,  Mir  Fakr  Ali,  happening  to  ride  on  before  him 
on  the  road,  Humayun  called  out  angrily,  "  It  was  by 
thy  advice  that  I  passed  the  Ganges.  Better  would  it 
have  been  that  thou  hadst  perished  there  than  that  this 
should  happen.  Go  immediately,  and  leave  me."  Fakr 
Ali  fell  back.f  The  Emperor  had  not  a  more  faithful 
or  zealous  servant  than  the  Mir,  who  died  soon  after 

Sefer  20.  .1  j  x      c*   i.       J 

June  26.      ^^  the  road  to  birhend. 

But  the  Emperor  was  not  doomed  to  retreat  in  quiet. 
Hardly  had  he  reached  his  ground  at  the  first  stage, 
at  Bijuna  on  the  banks  of  the  Kanblr,  when  Askeri 

•  Jouher,   c.    5.  ;    Akbernama^  t  Jouher,    c.    6.  ;    Akbern&inty 

f.  47.  f.  47. 
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arrived  with  information  that  Mir  Fend  Giir,  who  had  chap,  v 
been  sent  in  pursuit  of  them  by  Shir  Shah,  was  fast 
approaching.  The  Mfrza,  therefore,  advised  Humdyun 
to  renew  his  march  without  losing  a  moment,  oflfering, 
with  the  few  troops  still  left,  to  cover  his  retreat.  All 
was  now  unseemly  trepidation.  "  In  consequence  of 
this  advice,"  says  Jouher,  "  the  (Emperor)  mounted 
his  horse  and  set  off,  but  the  followers  were  thrown 
into  the  greatest  alarm,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  No 
one  attempted  to  assist  another;  the  son  paid  no  at-^ 
tention  to  his  father,  nor  the  father  to  the  son,  but  each 
person  endeavoured  to  conceal  whatever  valuables  he 
had,  and  to  make  his  escape ;  and,  to  add  to  their  dis- 
tress, a  very  heavy  rain  fell.  In  short,  God  -preserve 
us  from  seeing  such  another  day."*  The  Emperor, 
struck  with  the  misery  and  dismay  of  his  followers,  seems 
at  length  to  have  thought  of  conducting  his  retreat 
vnth  some  degree  of  method.  He  ordered  the  troops 
to  halt ;  divided  them  into  different  columns.  He  him- 
self led  the  advance ;  Hindal  had  the  right,  Yadgdr 
Ndsir  the  left,  and  the  other  Amirs  brought  up  the 
rear.  "  It  was  ordered,"  continued  Jouher  t,  "  that  if 
any  person  went  before  the  Emperor,  he  should  be 
punished,  and  his  house  plundered." 

Hum^yun  at  length  reached  Delhi,  where,  on  the  And  i©  the 
25th  of  May,  he  was  joined  by  Kdsim  Husein  Sultan  Mohar^ 
Uzbek,  and  several  other  Amirs.     Hindal  and  Askeri  H™  l^ 

,       ,  May  25. 

now  took  leave  to  proceed  to  their  j^irs,  the  one  to 
Alwar,  the  other  to  Sambhal,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
some  hasty  arrangements  on  the  spot.  The  Emperor 
did  not  venture  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  on  the  27th,  only  ten  days  Mohar- 
after  the  decisive  battle,  he  left  it.  On  the  29th,  May  27. 
Hindal  Mirza  and  Haider  Mirza  rejoined  him  at  the 
village  of  Rahtak,  where  he  halted  next  day.     Thence, 

•  Stewart*!    Jouher*8    Memoirs,         t  Jouher,  from  the  originaL 
p.  24. 
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BOOK  IV.  by  long  marches  of  ten  or  twelve  kos,  they  proceeded  to 
A.  j^  1540.  Sirhend,  which  they  reached  before  the  middle  of  June. 
Beginning  There  Hindal  was  halted  for  a  few  days,  while  the  Em- 
ofsefer.  peroF  proceeded  to  MdchiwAra  on  the  Satlej.  As  the 
river  was  swollen  by  the  rains,  and  as  no  boats  were 
to  be  found,  they  passed  it  as  they  best  could,  and 
marched  on. 
sbir  shth  Intelligence  now  arrived  that  Shir  Shah  had  halted  on 
•tDeihL  reaching  Delhi,  but  had  sent  forward  detachments  in 
pursuit,  which  were  only  forty  or  fifty  kos  off.  The 
Afghdn  prince,  during  his  whole  life,  whether  from 
superstition  or  policy,  had  maintained  a  close  intimacy 
with  the  leading  devotees  and  holy  men  of  his  religion, 
and  with  the  whole  body  of  religious  mendicants,  whose 
influence  often  afforded  hira  essential  service  in  his 
various  political  enterprises.  He  seems  to  have  been 
willing  to  have  it  believed  that  a  supernatural  power 
favoured  all  his  designs,  and  among  other  means,  led  him 
on  by  dreams  and  visions  of  the  night-  The  morning 
of  the  discomfiture  of  Humdyun  near  Eanduj,  he  re- 
lated that,  the  night  before,  he  dreamed  that  he  and 
HuinAyun,  alighting  from  their  horses,  had  wrestled 
between  the  two  armies  ;  after  long  and  keen  struggling, 
the  Emperor  threw  him  upon  the  ground,  and  made 
strong  efforts  to  lift  him  up  again  from  it,  but  could 
not  succeed ;  Shir  Shah,  clinging  to  the  ground,  baffled 
his  attempts.  He  himself  proceeded  to  interpret  the 
dream,  affirming  that  his  aim  and  ambition  had  long 
been  to  take  possession  of  the  ground  of  Hindustan, 
which  his  dream  portended  that  he  would  do,  and  that 
he  would  baffle  Humdyun.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  he  pushed  after  the  fugitives,  and  took  possession 
of  Agra,  where  he  got  possession  of  the  treasures  and 
arsenals,  and  then  hastened  on  to  Delhi.  Here  he 
paused  for  some  time  to  give  the  orders  rendered  neces- 
sary by  his  great  success.  No  effectual  resistance  was 
now  presented  to  him  from  any  point  of  the  Emperor's 
peculiar  dominions.     The  hopes  of  the  family  of  Baber 
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were  turned  to  the  Peiij^b,  and  to  Kdbul.     Shir  Shah   chap.  v. 
pushed   on   a  strong  force  in   pursuit  of  the  flying 
monarch,  which  soon   approached  the   Satlej.     Upon 
this    Hindal   Mirza,   with   the   Emperor's  rear-guard, 
crossed  that  river,  and  joining  the  main  body,  the  whole 
proceeded  to  Jalindher,  between  the  Satlej  and  Biah, 
where  HindaFs  division  again  halted,  while  Humdyun 
proceeded  to  Lahdr  on  the  Rdvi.*     On  his  arrival  at 
Ldhiir,  MozefFer  Beg  was  despatched  with  a  body  of 
troops  to  support  Hindal,  and  encamped  on  the  western 
bank  of  the   Biah.     The   Afghdns,    who   had  passed  Hispartiw 
through  Sirhend,   and  crossed  the  Satlej  in  pursuit,  HimiJiyuii 
soon  appeared   on  the  opposite  bank.     Askeri   Mirza  |^*^' 
arriving  about  this  time  from  Sambhal,  all  the  four 
brothers  met  at  Ldhiir.     Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza  and 
his  sons,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  deserted 
from  the  Emperor's  army  before  it  crossed  the  Ganges, 
and  had  gone  to  Ldhtir,  fled  from  that  city,  as  soon  as 
Humdyun  approached  it,  and  went  down  to  Multdn.f 
When  the  imperial  princes  held  their  consultations  at 
Lahur,  it  was  still  only  the  beginning  of  July,  not  two  Bew  1. 1. 
months  since  the  grand  discomfiture  of  Kanduj.  Juys. 

When  Humdyun  resolved  to  bend  his  flighj^towards  seirish  con- 
the  Penjdb,  he  had  cherished  a  hope  that  Kamran  might  j^dmrtn. 
still  receive  him  cordially,  and  acknowledge  and  submit 
to  him  as  his  sovereign  lord ;  or  at  least  employ  the 
whole  force  of  his  extensive  dominions  in  repelling  and 
humbling  the  Afghdns.  He  was  disappointed  in  all 
these  hopes.  Kdmrdn  was  much  more  his  rival  than 
his  subject,  or  even  his  ally.  The  Emperor  was  re- 
ceived  with  external  honours,  and  suspicion  that  could 
not  be  disguised.     At  Ldhiir  he  found  nothing  pre- 

*  CaHed  also  Gandw&l,  or  Goind-  Muhammed,    the  fortunate   soldier 

w&l.  who  assisted  Humdyun  in  mounting 

t  Akbemaroa,   f.  47. ;    Jouher,  the  banks  of  the  Ganges   at  Ka- 

c  6. ;  Tabakdt-e  Akberi,  f.   151.;  nauj,  also  came  to  Lahur,  and  was 

Tar.   Nil.   f.    188.  ;    Nisabnama-  gratefully   welcomed   by   the   Em- 

Afgh.   £    93,   94.     Shems-ed-din  peror. 
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Kiv.  pared  to  meet  the  commoa  enemy.  The  conduct  of 
~  Kdmr&n  at  this  crisis  was  unkind  to  his  brother,  and 
ruinous  to  the  family.  His  situation  was  certainly 
very  trying.  He  was  placed  between  two  dangers,  and 
hardly  knew  whether  most  to  dread  his  brother  or 
Shir  Shah.  He  saw  that  the  hereditary  claims  of  the 
former  might  be  employed  to  wrest  from  him  the 
whole  of  his  extensive  dominions,  which  stretched  from 
Persian  Ehordsdn  and  the  Helmend,  to  the  Satlej  and 
Hissar-rir6za.  The  utmost  success  of  the  former  would 
be  confined  to  the  conquest  of  the  Penjdb,  leaving 
Kabul,  Ghazni,  and  Kandahar  untouched.  Hence  his 
energies  appeared  to  be  paralysed,  and  he  was  evidently 
more  anxious  to  keep  under  his  brother  Humdyun  and 
his  dreaded  pretensions,  than  to  meet  and  repel  the 
Afghans.  Could  the  brothers  have  trusted  each  other, 
and  combined  to  act  as  their  common  interest  required, 
much  might  still  have  been  effected  ;  but  there  was  no 
sympathy  among  them,  no  mutual  confidence.  All  was 
suspicion,  jealousy,  and  distrust. 

The  Afghdns  continued  to  advance.  When  their 
entrance  into  the  Penjdb  was  known,  the  brothers,  and 
such  of  the  Amirs  as  had  followed  them,  or  were  on  the 
spot,  heloi  many  consultatiottis,  to  which  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  holy  men,  who  then  flourished  in  that 
country,  were  invited,  that  they  might  at  once  add 
solemnity  to  the  council  by  their  presence,  and  enlighten 
it  by  their  wisdom.  Terms  were  finally  agreed  to, 
after  much  discussion,  and  a  regular  treaty  of  alliance 
and  concord  concluded  between  the  princes,  and  sealed 
and  witnessed  by  all  the  assembly.  But  signatures  and 
seals  were  vain,  where  confidence  and  unity  of  purpose 
were  wanting.  Neither  adversity,  nor  the  progress  of 
events  not  to  be  mistaken,  could  teach  them  the  most 
obvious  lessons  of  prudence.  Each  still  urged  on  a 
separate  project  of  his  own.  Humayun,  who  had  been 
the  greatest  sufferer,  enforced  the  necessity  of  una- 
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nimity,   and  the  mischiefs  of  discord.     But  his   past   chap.  v. 
success  and  conduct  were  not  such  as  to  make  them  ^"~       ^ 

•  1  IT  111  n  Their  want 

turn  to  him  with  much  hope,  as  the  leader  of  a  con-  of  uuion. 
federacy.  Kamrdn  Mirza,  who,  from  the  first,  betrayed 
the  general  cause,  and  consulted  only  his  own  indi- 
vidual interest,  was  anxious  chiefly  for  the  speedy 
breaking  up  of  the  congress,  that  the  princes  might 
separate,  and  he  himself  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  to 
Edbul.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to  retreat  from  Ldhiir, 
as  soon  as  it  was  attacked,  into  the  neighbouring  hill- 
country  ;  and  he  undertook  to  convey  the  families  of 
his  brothers  and  of  their  adherents  into  the  highlands 
of  Kdbul,  above  the  passes,  where  they  would  be  safe ; 
after  which  he  engaged  to  return,  and  join  his  brothers. 
Hindal  Mirza  and  Y&dg&v  Ndsir  Mirza  had  a  plan  of 
their  own.  They  recommended  an  attack  upon  the 
fort  and  territory  of  Bheker  on  the  Indus ;  after  con- 
quering which,  they  aflirmed  that  it  would  be  no  difli- 
cult  matter  to  invade  and  subdue  Gujrdt ;  and,  aided 
by  the  wealth  of  that  kingdom,  to  resume  operations 
with  a  powerful  force,  in  the  very  heart  of  HindustAn. 
The  plan  of  Haider  Mirza  was  diiFerent  still.  His 
thoughts  were  turned  towards  Kashmir,  which  he  had 
once  already  overrun,  and  with  which  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted. He  advised  the  princes  to  occupy  and  fortify 
the  skirts  of  the  hill-country  between  Sirhend  and 
Sarang,  and  undertook  within  two  months  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  Kashmir,  whither  their  families  could  be 
sent  as  a  place  of  safety,  for  which  no  situation  could 
be  better  fitted.  In  support  of  his  opinion  he  main- 
tained that  it  would  take  Shir  Shah  at  least  four  months 
to  bring  oft  to  the  hill-country  his  carriages  and  artil- 
lery, on  which  he  chiefly  relied ;  and  "that,  should  the 
Afghans  attempt  to  follow  them  among  the  mountains, 
their  army,  in  a  short  time,  would  be  completely 
ruined.* 

*  Akbern&mft;  f.  47- 
o  4 
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BOOK  IV.  All  these  deliberations,  however,  ended  without 
leading  to  any  combined  plan  of  operation.  Humdyun 
did  not  possess  the  qualities  that  command  at  once 
respect  and  confidence.  Each  of  the  princes  was  led  to 
pursue  schemes  of  his  own,  and  became  an  adventurer 
on  his  own  account.  The  genius  of  Baber  had  de- 
scended on  none  of  his  sons.  Kamrdn,  on  whom  every 
thing  depended,  was  resolved  to  admit  of  no  competitor 
in  his  dominions ;  and,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
signed  the  treaty  with  the  other  princes,  and  joined  in 
their  deliberations,  regardless  of  his  oaths,  was  carrying 
on  an  underhand  correspondence  with  their  inveterate 
enemy.  Shir  Shah.  For  that  purpose  he  had  secretly 
sent  Kdzi  Abdalla,  his  Sadr  or  Chief  Judge,  to  en- 
deavour to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  AfghAn,  hoping 
to  confirm  his  own  independence  and  power,  by  an  al- 
liance with  the  common  enemy.  He  instructed  his 
envoy  to  assure  Shir  Shah,  that,  if  left  in  possession  of 
the  PenjAb,  he  was  ready  to  evince  his  gratitude  by 
rendering  him  the  most  important  services.* 

Shir  Shah  halted  for  some  time  at  Delhi,  highly  de- 
lighted with  his  success,  and  unwilling,  by  an  impru- 
dent advance,  to  hazard  any  portion  of  what  he  had 
gained.  He  heard  with  some  alarm  of  the  assemblage 
at  Ldhur,  and  was  apprehensive  of  its  consequences. 
The  arrival  of  the  Sadr  was,  therefore,  to  him  a  most 
pleasing  occurrence.  It  relieved  him  from  great  anxiety. 
He  gave  him  a  gracious  reception,  learned  with  rapture 
the  divisions  that  prevailed  among  the  Mirzas,  and 
readily  promised  Kdmrdn  all  that  he  asked.  The 
Sadr,  probably  anxious  to  expel  Hum&yun  from  the 
Penjdb,  pressed  Shir  Shah  to  advance  without  delay 
towards  Ldhiir ;  -and  the  king  soon  sent  him  back,  ac- 
companied by  an  ambassador,  who  had  instructions 
carefully  to  mark  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  to  re- 

*  Akberndma,  f.  48. ;  Khol^set-      Jouher,  c.  6. ;  Tar.  Nizdmi^  f.  1 88. 
ul-Tow6rikh,    f.    260.      See    also 


ShSr  Shah 
receives  hit 
oreiturei, 
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turn  and  report  what  he  saw.  Kdmrdn  made  every  chap.  v. 
thing  be  conducted  as  if  this  mission  had  been  to  the 
Emperor.  The  ambassador  was  introduced  to  a  public 
audience  of  Humdyun,  with  much  pomp,  in  a  royal 
garden  at  Ldhiir,  when  Kamrdn  entertained  the  Em- 
peror and  his  brothers  at  a  grand  festival ;  the  whole 
population  of  the  city  being  called  out  to  witness  the 
entry  and  the  reception.  But  the  real  business  was 
transacted  with  Kdmrdn  himself  at  a  private  nocturnal 
conference.  The  Sadr  was  once  more  sent  back,  with 
new  instructions,  and  again  meeting  Shir  Shah,  who  by  enters  the 
this  time  had  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Biah  river  ^^^^^' 
near  Sultanpiir,  encouraged  him  to  cross  it.  Mozeffer 
Turkomdn,  who  had  been  left  to  defend  the  passage, 
was  unable  to  resist  the  force  opposed  to  him,  and  soon 
after  arrived  at  Ldhiir,  bringing  information  that  Shir 
Shah  had  forced  his  way  over,  and  secured  a  position 
on  the  right  bank,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  he  could 
oflTer ;  was  bringing  the  rest  of  his  troops  across,  and 
might  soon  be  expected  to  arrive  in  sight  of  Ldhiir. 

There  was  now  no  longer  room  for  delay.     Whether  The  im- 
Kamran  was  overreached  by  Shir  Shah,  or  whether  he  fomiiy  quits 
had  privately  consented  to  surrender  to  him  all  the  ^^^"^• 
Penjdb,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.     The  former  sup- 
position is  most  probable.     At  all  events  no  attempt  at 
resistance  was  made.     The  Emperor  and  the  Mirzas  Jemadi  u. 
instantly  abandoned  Lahiir,  crossed  the  Ravi,  which  October  .31. 
happened  to  be  fordable,  and   hastened   towards   the 
Chenab.     Kamran  conveyed  his  followers  and  his  pro- 
perty across  in  boats.    The  princes  were  at  that  moment 
on  such  bad  terms  with  each  other,  that  some  of  Hu- 
mdyun's  counsellors  advised  him,  as  the  only  way  to 
render  the  army  unanimous  and  efficient,  to  make  away 
with  Kdmran,  who  was  evidently  intriguing  to  depose 
him.     But  this  proposal  the  Emperor  at  once  rejected. 
"  No,"  he  replied,  in  the  style  of  his  country,  "  never, 
for  the  vanities  of  this  perishable  world,  will  1  imbrue 
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BOOK  IV.  my  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  brother,  but  will  for  ever 
A  1540  J^cmember  the  dying  words  of  our  respected  parent 
(BAber),  who  said  to  me,  *0,  Hum^yunl  beware! 
beware !  Do  not  quarrel  with  your  brothers,  nor  even 
fonn  any  evil  intentions  towards  them  ? '  These  words 
are  engraved  on  my  heart,  never  to  be  erased." 

Humdyun,  in  the  exigency  in  which  he  was  placed, 
had  resolved  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  Haider 
Mirza,  and  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Kashmir.     After 
crossing  the  Ravi,   he  marched   on   to   the  town   of 
Bcjeb  1.      Hazdra,  which  he  reached  in  the  morning.     Here  he 
Nov*  1.       y^Q^  informed  that  Kdmran,  with  his  troops  and  fol- 
lowers all  in  arms,  was  marching  right  towards  him. 
The  Emperor's  followers  offered  to  arm  also  to  repel 
any  aggression,  but  he  forbade  them,  and  waited  the 
issue.     Edmran,  on  coming  up,  sat  down  beside  him, 
when  they  conversed  for  about  an  hour.     The  Mirza 
said,  that  from  the  instant   he   had   last  set  out  for 
Hindustan,  so  incessant  had  been  his  occupations,  that 
he  had  enjoyed  no  interval  of  rest,  and  that  his  fol- 
lowers also  were  quite  exhausted.     He,  therefore,  found 
it  necessary  to  use  his  endeavours  to  put  his  affairs  on 
a  proper  footing,  and  to  recruit  his  force,  and  asked  the 
Kimrin      Empcrof's  Icavc  to  proceed  to  Kabul  for  that  purpose, 
forKAbui ;    promising  to  return  as  soon  as  that  object  was  effected. 
Humdyun    assented,  with   prayers  for  his  safety  and 
success,  after  which  the  brothers  separated.     Humayun 
then  continued  his  march,  and  halted  about  four  kos 
Hind«i,for   further  on;   when  he  got  notice  that  Hindal  Mirza, 
Q^r£t^     Yadgar  Mirza,  and  Kdsim  Husein  Sultan  Uzbek,  had 
been  induced  by  Beg  Mirak  to  set  out  on  their  proposed 
attempt  on  Gujrdt.     Many  of  the  Emperor's  followers, 
upon  this,  deserted  and  joined  them.     Hindal's  party 
marched  down  the  Penjab  towards  the  Baliich  country, 
num^yun        Humdvun,  thus  abandoned  by  two  of  his  brothers, 

meditates  J        ^  J  ' 

*  Stewart's  Jouher,  p.  26. ;  Akbernama^  f.  48. 
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hastened  forward  to  join  his  cousin,  Haider  Mirza*,  in  chap.  v. 

the  projected  expedition  against  Kashmir.  an  expedi- 

It  is  necessary  shortly  to  advert  to  the   state  of  <*<»"  ^ 

Kashmir 

parties  in  that  country.  When  Edinrdn  marched  from  Recent 
the  Penjab  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  Kandabdr  ^^ 
from  the  Persians,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  he  left 
Haider  Mfrza  in  charge  of  Lahiir.  At  that  time  several 
nobles  of  Kashmir,  who  were  discontented  with  the 
reigning  prince  of  that  kingdom,  waited  on  Haider 
Mirza,  who  had  formerly  commanded  in  Kashmir,  and 
attempted,  through  his  influence,  to  obtain  from  Kdmrdn 
a  body  of  troops  with  which  to  dethrone  the  present 
roler,  and  restore  themselves  to  their  country,  from 
which  they  were  exiled.  Haider  Mirza,  who,  from  the 
incidents  of  his  past  life,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Kashmir,  entered  warmly  into  their  views; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions,  was,  from  various  cir- 
cumstances, always  prevented  from  procuring  for  them 
the  assistance  they  desired,  while  Kdmrdn  remained  at 
Ldhiir. 

Afterwards,  when  that  prince  was  lying  at  Agra, 
Haider  Mirza  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  send 
B&ba  Jujkeh,  one  of  his  officers,  to  attempt  the  adven- 
ture along  with  the  exiled  nobles.  But  so  dilatory 
was  the  general  in  his  motions  that,  before  he  reached 
the  scene  of  action,  the  news  of  Hmndyun's  defeat  at 
Chcmaa  arrived,  an  event  which  withdrew  the  attention 
of  the  Mirzas  from  distant  expeditions,  and  turned  it 
to  providing  for  their  immediate  safety.  The  attempt 
ou  Kashmir  was  therefore  suspended,  and  the  exiled 
nobles  were  placed  in  the  Noushehr  and  RAjwari  f  ter- 
ritory, in  the  opening  of  the  mountains  between  the 
Penjab  and  Kashmir,  to  wait  better  times. 

The  exiles,  however,  never  ceased  from  urging  Haider 
Mirza  to  support  their  interests ;    and  after  Haider 

*  Haider  was  the  maternal  cousin  of  Babcr.  t  R^j>;ur. 
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BOOK  IV.  changed  KAmrAn's  service  for  that  of  Humdyun,  he  had 
.  THtx  regularly  communicated  their  letters  to  the  Emperor, 
who,  m  his  present  distress,  seemg  nothing  better  to 
be  done,  agreed,  with  their  assistance,  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Kashmir.  He  had,  therefore,  sent  forward 
Haider  Mirza,  with  such  of  his  troops  as  were  willing 
to  join  in  the  enterprise,  to  Noushehr,  which  was  the 
most  practicable  road  into  the  mountain-circled  valley, 
and  where  he  could  see  and  confer  with  the  exiled  and 
the  discontented  Kashmirian  nobles.  Haider  was  to  be 
joined  by  Sekander  Topchi,  who  had  a  considerable 
jAgir  in  that  quarter,  and  by  his  followers ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  Ehwdja  Kildn  Beg,  one  of  Edmrdn's 
principal  Amirs,  was  to  meet  them  with  a  reinforce- 
ment. On  hearing  of  the  Khwdja's  arrival  at  Noushehr, 
Humdyun  himself  was  to  join  them,  and  the  expedition 
was  to  enter  the  hills. 
Kimria  The  accounts  of  what  happened  at  this  period  of 

ptaM*^****  alarm  are  very  uncertain  and  contradictory.  It  would 
Hum^yim.  appear,  however,  that  KAmrdn  Mirza,  who  retired  by 
way  of  Bhira,  contrived  to  thwart  the  plans  of  Hu- 
mdyun.  Khwdja  Kildn,  who  probably  governed  the 
Bhira  country,  had  written,  both  to  Kdmrdn  and  to 
Humdyun,  with  assurances  of  his  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment. On  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Afghans 
within  thirty  kos  of  Ldhiir,  and  of  the  flight  of  the 
Emperor  and  Kdmrdn  towards  Bhira,  he  had  hastened 
from  Sidlkot,  where  he  was,  to  meet  them  at  Bhira. 
Humdyun,  on  his  part,  had  set  out  for  that  town, 
eager  to  meet  the  Khwdja.  It  was  about  afternoon 
prayers  when  he  reached  the  Jelem,  which  was  much 
swollen.  Anxious  to  cross,  he  desired  Terdi  Beg  to 
lead  the  way,  and  to  spur  his  horse  into  the  river.  The 
horse  swam  awhile,  but  turned  round,  and  could  not 
be  made  to  go  on.  Determined  to  force  his  way,  Hu- 
mdyun caused  an  elephant  to  be  driven  into  the  stream, 
and  then  plunged   in  on  horseback,   and   followed    it 
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across.  He  thus  crossed  with  forty  men  about  evening  chap.  v. 
prayers.  They  rode  all  night  without  stopping,  and 
arrived  next  morning  at  the  town  of  Bhira.  Here  he 
found  that  they  had  been  anticipated  by  Kdmrdn,  who 
had  already  seized  Khwdja  Kilan  in  his  house,  and 
thus  secured  his  services.  While  irritated  by  this 
sudden  disappointment,  and  his  brother's  breach  of 
faith,  Jabar  Kuli  Korchi,  an  officer  of  his  guard,  of- 
fered to  hira  to  lay  violent  hands  on  Kamrdn.  '*  No," 
said  Humdyun,  among  whose  faults  cruelty  was  not 
one :  "  No ;  I  refused  to  slay  him  at  Lahiir,  and  I  will 
not  do  it  here."  He  could  not,  however,  remain  where 
he  was,  nor  could  he  perhaps,  with  safety,  venture  to 
push  on  to  Noushehr.  He  resolved  at  once  to  turn 
back,  and  riding,  without  halt,  down  the  banks  of  the 
river,  by  noon  next  day  he  reached  Khushdb,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Husein  Sultan,  the  governor  of 
the  district.* 

The  Emperor,  confounded  and  perplexed  by  these 
untoward  events,  renounced  altogether  the  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Kashmir,  and  resolved  to  join  Hindal  and 
Yadgdr  Mirza  in  their  expedition  again  Bheker.  Haider 
Mirza  meanwhile,  adhering  to  his  original  purpose, 
though  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Sekander  Topchi, 
who  retired  into  the  mountains  of  Sarang,  as  well  as  of 
Khwaja  Kildn's  co-operation,  penetrated  the  mountain 
passes  of  Kashmir,  and,  as  will  hereafter  be  mentioned, 
was,  on  the  2 2d  November,  less  than  three  weeks  after  R<ueb  22. 
this  time,  acknowledged  in  the  capital  of  Kashmir,  as 
sole  ruler  of  the  kingdom,  without  a  battle. 

Humdyun  left  Khushdb  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  who  pro- 
along  with  the  governor,  who   agreed  to  accompany  wiL^Vsincu 
him,  and  had  proceeded  about  six  kos,  when  he  reached 
a  narrow  pass  beyond   which   the   road  divides,  one 
branch  leading  to   Multdn,  the   other  to   Kdbul.     It 

•  Joaber,  c.  7.     Compare  Ak-      f.  188.,  Tabak.  Akberi,  f.  152. 
benitoia,  f.  4S.,  and  Tar.  Nizami, 
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BOOK  IV.  happened  that  he  and  his  brother  Edmrdn  came  to  the 
A^Z^Mo.  ^^trance  of  the  defile  at  the  very  same  time.  The 
Emperor  wished  to  enter  it  first,  but  KAmrdn,  who 
now  threw  off  the  mask,  refused  to  give  way,  saying 
he  was  determined  to  take  the  lead.  Humdyun  was 
much  irritated,  and  the  followers  of  the  princes  pre- 
paring to  assert  the  right  of  their  masters  by  force,  the 
affair  bore  a  threatening  aspect,  when  Mir  Abul-Bakd, 
a  man  noted  for  his  sanctity,  who  belonged  to  Edm- 
rdn's  court,  riding  up  to  the  Mirza,  remonstrated  with 
him  on  his  conduct.  The  Mirza  was  brought  to  ac- 
quiesce, and  the  Emperor,  passing  on  first,  took  the 
Multdn  road;  after  which  KArarAn  following,  turned 
off  for  Edbul.  It  was  observed  that  EAmrAn  was  ac- 
companied by  his  brother  Askeri;  and  he  was  soon 
after  joined  by  the  restless  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza 
and  his  sons,  Ulugh  and  Shah  Mirzas,  from  Multdn. 
The  family  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  brothers,  than  they  resolved  to 
attach  themselves  to  Edmrdn,  and  overtook  him  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus. 

After  some  days'  march  down  the  desert  that  lies 
between  the  Chenab  and  the  Sind,  the  Emperor  arrived 
at  Gul-Baliich,  where  he  received  information  that 
Hindal  and  Yadgdr  Ndsir  Mirzas,  who  had  preceded 
him  in  the  same  route,  had  been  attacked  and  inter- 
rupted by  the  Baliiches,  a  barbarous  and  hardy  race 
spread  over  all  that  country,  who  would  not  suffer  the 
Mirzas  to  proceed  on  their  route.  Here  Humdyun 
halted  his  little  force.  It  appears  that  the  Mirzas,  who 
had  left  Ldhiir  and  crossed  the  Rdvi  along  with  the 
Emperor,  after  separating  from  him  near  Hazdra,  had 
marched  down  into  the  Multdn  territory.  Their  ran- 
gers* soon  after  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Afghans  who 
escorted  Edzi  Abdalla,  the  Sadr,  Eamrdn's  envoy,  to 

*  Ker6wal4n. 
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Shfr  Shah.  The  Sadr  was  then  probably  returning  chap.  v. 
from  a  secret  mission  to  the  Afghdn  camp,  and  on  his 
way  to  meet  his  master.  They  were  all  taken  and 
brought  to  the  camp  of  the  Mirzas.  The  Afghdns  were 
put  to  death ;  and  the  Edzi  saved  at  the  intercession 
of  a  friend.*  The  march  of  the  Mirzas  through  the 
western  desert  lasted  twenty  days,  during  which  period 
they  were  subject  to  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  to  suflfer- 
ing  and  danger  of  every  description.  The  Baldches 
already  occupied  these  wastes,  and  were  in  possession 
of  tlie  few  strong  positions  within  their  bounds,  so  that 
they  were  able  to  cut  the  wanderers  off  from  water  and 
provisions :  and  so  determined  was  the  opposition  which 
they  made  to  the  progress  of  the  Mirzas  that,  harassed 
and  in  despair  at  the  increasing  difficulties  which  they 
daily  encountered,  the  princes  were  forced  to  retrace 
their  steps,  and  were  now  actually  on  their  way  back. 
The  Emperor,  while  at  Gul-Baldch,  hearing  a  kettle- 
drum in  the  desert,  sent  out  to  discover  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  and  found  that  it  was  from  the  camp 
of  Hindal  and  Yddgdr,  which  was  pitched  only  two  or 
three  kos  off.  He  sent  forward  the  reverend  Mir  Abul- 
Bakd,  who  had  left  Kdmrdn,  and  joined  him,  after  the 
occnrrence  at  the  defile.  The  holy  man,  who  had  au-  Hindai  re- 
thority  to  invite  the  Mirzas  to  join  the  Emperor,  was  it'ouf.*™ 
successful  in  his  mission,  and  brought  them  back  with  Bai6ch.  j 
their  followers;  after  which,  both  the  little  bands, 
having  once  more  united,  advanced  in  conjunction  on 
their  march. 

Before  the  Emperor,  attended  by  the  Mirzas,  set  out 
from  Gul-Baliich,  an  alarming  report  reached  them, 
that  Rhowds  Khan,  the  Afghdn  general,  had  been  sent 
in  pursuit  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  only  twenty  kos 
distant.  Humdyun  prepared  for  battle,  few  as  his 
numbers  comparatively  were,  but  was  soon  relieved  by 

*  Mir  Baba  Dost. 
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January  26, 


intelligence  that  Khowds  Khan  had  halted,  and  seemed 
to  have  abandoned  the  pursuit.  That  distinguished 
officer,  having  pushed  on  to  Multdn,  finding  his  enemy 
totally  dispersed,  and  being  unable  to  get  any  intelli- 
gence of  the  Emperor  or  the  Mirzas,  had  retired  for  the 
purpose  of  rejoining  the  main  body  of  the  Afghdn  army. 
The  belief  of  his  vicinity,  however,  quickened  the  move- 
ments of  the  Emperor's  array,  who  hastened  along  once 
more  on  their  dreary  and  painful  route  towards  Uch, 
over  against  which  town,  after  many  suflferings  from 
hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  they  at  length  halted,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chendb,  which,  after  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Satlej  and  Biah,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Gdra. 

When  Humdyun  approached  the  territories  of  Bakh- 
shui Langa,  who  was  one  of  the  great  chieftains  of  the 
country,  and  whose  tribe,  in  times  not  long  past,  had 
given  sovereigns  to  Multdn,  he  was  anxious  to  avert  op- 
position in  passing  through  his  country,  and  especially 
in  crossing  the  Gdra.  For  that  purpose,  he  sent  for- 
ward a  mission,  who  bore  a  firman  conferring  on  the 
Langa  the  high  title  of  Khan  Jehan;  and  a  khilat, 
composed,  among  other  articles,  of  a  dress  of  honour, 
a  horse-tail  standard,  shield  and  kettle-drum,  with  four 
elephants.  The  Emperor  required  the  Langa,  on  his 
part,  to  furnish  grain  for  the  supply  of  the  camp,  and 
boats  for  crossing  the  river.  Bakhshui,  who  dreaded 
his  uninvited  guests,  seems  to  have  conducted  himself 
with  great  caution  and  prudence ;  did  not  wait  on  the 
Emperor,  but  sent  supplies  for  present  use,  accompanied 
by  suitable  presents.  He,  at  the  same  time,  encour- 
aged merchants  to  proceed  to  the  suffering  camp  with 
necessaries  of  all  kinds  for  sale,  and  furnished  boats  by 
which  the  Emperor  was  enabled  to  pass  the  Gdra.  After 
accomplishing  the  passage  of  that  river,  near  Uch,  he 
moved  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  to  Bheker,  the 
territory  of  which  he  reached  in  the  end  of  January, 
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A.  D.  1541.     There  he  encamped  at  the  town  of  Lohri,  chap.  v. 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  city  and  fortress  and  reach 
of  Bheker,  which  filled  the  small  island  in  the  middle  sind. 
of  the  stream,  the  opposite  bank  being  occupied  by  the 
town  of  Sakar,* 

Humdyun,  for  several  years  to  come,  does  not  re-  P«»cnt 
appear  on  the  theatre  of  India.  He  was  now  completely  past  career 
driven  out  of  the  empire  left  him  by  his  father,  and  was  radyun. 
not  permitted  to  enter,  even  as  a  guest,  the  wide  extent 
of  dominions  still  enjoyed  by  his  younger  brother,  and 
of  which  he  was  liege  lord.  His  fortune,  during  the 
ten  years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  mounted  the  throne, 
had  been  various.  He  had  conquered  the  kingdoms 
of  Malwa  and  of  Gujrdt,  and  had  been  expelled  from 
them.  He  had  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  and 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  it.  These  conquests, 
eflFected  by  the  superior  military  skill,  and  the  greater 
vigour  of  mind  of  his  brave  Tiirki  and  Moghul  troops, 
and  their  veteran  leaders,  seem  to  have  been  lost  chiefly 
by  the  want  of  any  well-combined  general  plan  of 
operations.  In  his  advance  into  Gujrdt  and  Bengal, 
every  obstacle  gave  way  before  the  fury  of  his  attack. 
But  when  in  possession  of  the  object  of  his  ambition,  he 
found  that  he  had  gained  nothing.  He  totally  failed 
in  securing  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  No  sufficient 
army  of  reserve,  or  of  communication,  supported  the 
victorious  troops.  Wherever  the  imperial  camp  moved, 
all,  at  first,  was  conquest  and  glory.  But  as  the  govern- 
ment was  essentially  military,  on  the  army  all  depended : 
any  disaster  to  it  was  ruin  to  the  government.  The 
change  of  dynasty  was  still  so  recent,  that  a  most 
wakeful  and  patient  superintending  policy  would  have 

*  The  chief  authorities  for  these  army  reach   Bheker^   Ramzdn    26. 

transactioos    are    the    Akbem&ina,  Ydc^arN^ir  Mirza  led  the  advance 

ff,   4-7 — 49. ;    Jouher,  c   7.  ;    Fe-  of  the  imperial  army,  and  perhaps 

riahta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  90,  91.  ;    Ta-  arrived  two  days  before   the   main 

rikh-e-Sind,  ff.  151—154. ;  Khafi  body. 
Kbaiu     The  Tar.  Sind.  males  the 
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BGOKiv.  been  indispensably  requisite  in  every  quarter.  The 
^  j^j  empire  had  really,  as  yet,  attained  no  unity,  and  it  had 
little  of  what  can  be  called  political,  or  civil,  organiza- 
tion ;  so  that  the  government  took  its  colour  entirely 
from  the  character  of  the  person  at  its  head.  The  want 
of  a  grand  superintending  mind  was  soon  felt.  There 
was  no  adequate  provision  for  the  regular  administra- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  provinces ;  no  effective  system  of 
mutual  support  among  the  officers  of  the  empire.  The 
head  of  the  government  had  not  the  weight  of  character 
which  inspired  awe  or  reverence.  Revolt  early  began 
to  appear  in  different  quarters;  and  that  not  merely 
among  the  Afghans,  burning  to  recover  their  lost 
greatness,  but  among  the  chief  nobles  of  the  imperial 
court  itself.  The  empire  of  the  great  Bdber  was  in 
danger  of  falling  to  pieces.  The  discord  of  the  brothel's 
completed  the  mischief;  for  the  leading  Amirs,  seeing 
no  hopes  of  retrieving  affairs  by  adhering  to  the  Em- 
peror, who,  brave  and  accomplished  as  he  was,  was 
regarded  with  no  confidence,  had  lost  heart,  even  before 
they  were  dispersed  by  the  last  decisive  discomfiture. 
It  was  not  yet  fifteen  years  since  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Ibrahim  Shah,  from  which  event  the  overthrow  of  the 
Afghan,  and  the  rise  of  the  Taimiirian,  dynasty  in  India 
maybe  dated.  Of  these  fifteen  years,  the  vigorous  govern- 
ment of  Bdber  occupied  only  five ;  the  other  ten  were 
filled  by  the  indolent  and  thoughtless  misrule  of  his 
son.  There  had  not  been  much  time  to  consolidate  the 
influence  of  the  new  race.  Their  power  still  remained 
entirely  military ;  so  that,  when  the  army  of  the  Turki 
monarch  was  dispersed,  and  his  camp  taken  at  Kanauj, 
the  authority  of  the  family  of  Bdber  seemed  to  be 
rooted  out  from  India  for  ever. 
TheAf-  Shir  Shah,  whose  success  made  him  the  represen- 

mwy  re^"^'  tativc  of  the  Afghdn  race,  and  whose  abilities  rendered 
ftored  in  him  worthy  of  the  trust,  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  his 
shfr  Shah,    advantage.     Though  the  Afghdns  had  been  routed  in 
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battle,  and  driven  to  the  extremities  of  the  empire  by  chap.  v. 
the  great  Bdber ;  yet  they  had  so  long  previously  held 
power  and  sovereignty  in  India ;  they  were  so  numer- 
ous there,  as  so  many  of  their  race  had  resorted  to  that 
country  in  pursuit  of  fortune  and  of  subsistence,  and 
settled  in  it :  and  so  many  of  them,  for  several  reigns, 
had  held  all  the  great  offices  of  the  kingdom,  and 
numerous  rich  jAgirs  and  estates  in  every  part  of  the 
land,  that  their  power  and  influence  were  much  deeper 
rooted,  and  better  established,  than  it  was  possible  for 
the  authority  of  their  Tiirki  rivals  to  be,  in  the  few 
years  they  had  enjoyed  it.  The  Afghdn  power,  though 
broken  for  the  moment,  could  still,  by  a  skilful  hand, 
be  speedily  repaired.  The  interest  of  a  rich,  powerful, 
and  numerous  class  of  brave  men  was  at  stake  ;  and 
every  arm  was  prepared  to  aid  the  hero,  who  was 
struggling  to  raise  their  nation  once  more  to  the 
eminence  from  which  it  had  fallen,  and  to  hurl  de- 
struction on  the  hated  invaders,  whose  success  must 
infallibly  wrest  from  the  whole  Afghan  popuLition  of 
India,  not  their  political  power  only,  but  their  very 
estates  and  property,  and,  what  was  equally  dear  to 
them,  the  importance  individually  enjoyed  by  the 
meanest  Afghan,  as  belonging  to  the  dominant  race. 
All  of  these,  delighted  with  the  rising  prospects  of  Shir 
Shah,  now  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  hailed  him  as 
the  restorer  of  their  glory,  of  their  power,  and  of  the 
Afghdn  ascendency. 
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SECTION  I. 

FIBST   BESIDENCE   IN   SIND. 

STATE  OF   BIND  ON   THE  ABBITAL   OP  HUMirUN.  —  CONDUCT  OF  SHAH 

nUSEIN.  — HUmAtUN  at   HODRI. HIS  FOLLOWERS  DETACHED  OTXB 

THE  COUNTRY.  —  DISTRESS  IN  HIS  CAMP.  —  HE  SENDS  BNYOTS  lO 
SHAH  HU8E1N  —  WHO  PROCRASTINATES,  AND  ATTEMPTS  TO  INDUCE 
HUmXyUN  to  LEAVE  SIND.  —  HUM^YUN  LAYS  SIEGE  TO  BHEKEB.  — 
SCARCITY  IN  UPPER  SIND.  —  HUM^YUN  AT  THE  CAMP  OP  BINDAL.  — 
HIS  BiARRIAGE  TO  AKBER's  MOTHER.  — HE  RETURNS  TO  HIS  CAMP.  — 
INTENDED  DESERTION   OF    HINDAL,   PREVENTED    BY  THE    EMPEBOB's 

CONCESSIONS.  —  DISMISSAL   OF    SHAH    HUSEIN'S    ENVOY. HUmAyUK 

ADVANCES  TO  SEH wAn.  —  DESCRIPTION  OF  SEHwIn,  TO  WHICH  BE 
LAYS  SIEGE. — APPROACH  OF  SHAH  HUSEIN. — DIFFICULTIES  OP  THE 
SIEGE,  AND  DESERTIONS  FROM  THE  IMPERIAL  CAMP.  —  PBOGBESS  OF 
THE  SIEGE  OF  BHEKER.  —  HUmXyUN  URGES  HINDAL  TO  ACT  AGAINST 

SHAH    HUSEIN.  —  DEFECTION     OF    tAdqAr     nIsIR     m/rZA. SHAH 

HUSEIN  SEIZES  THE  EMPEROR'S  FLOTILLA.  —  HUmIyUN  BBTBKATS 
FROM  SEHWAn  with  THE  LOSS  OP  HIS  BAGGAGE.  —  REACHES  BOHRl, 
AND  CEOSSES  THE  INDUS. — CONDUCT  OF  YjCDGiCR. — ^DISORGANIZATION 
OF  HUmXyUN'S  FORCES.  —  THREATENED  ATTACK  OF  yIdgIb. DE- 
SPONDENCY OF  HUM^YDN,  WHO  RETREATS  TO  THE  DESERT  OF 
M^RWiR. 

BooKv.  When  Humdyun,  driven  first  from  Hindustdn,  and 
A.  D.  1541,  afterwards  from  the  Penjdb,  resolved  to  try  bis  fortune 
Stete  ^^'    ^^  *^^  Lower  Indus,  he  had  not  long  left  Uch,  in  his 
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disastrous  flight,  before  he  reached  the  dominions  of    chap.  i. 

SltfT      1 

Shah  Husein  Mlrza,  the  ruler  of  Sind.     That  prince,    U 

though  he  had  been  forced  to  relinquish  Multan,  after  l^^^y^^^ 
haying  conquered  it  from  the  Langas,  as  has  been  Humityun. 
mentioned,  was  still  the  undisputed  ruler  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Sind,  or  of  Bheker  and  Tatta,  and  his  dominions 
extended  along  the  Indus,  from  the  sea  nearly  to  Uch. 
To  the  east  of  the  Indus,  the  country,  wherever  the 
waters  of  that  river  or  its  branches  were  found,  was 
rich,  and  seems  to  have  been  fairly  peopled.  The  more 
desert  portions,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  Rdjpiit 
states,  were  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  chiefly  Baliiches. 
On  the  west  of  the  river,  and  above  Tatta,  the  Lakki 
hills  and  the  Baliich  mountains  enclosed  Sehwan,  Bdgh- 
bdn,  and  Dddar  with  the  present  Shikdrpiir,  all  of 
which  acknowledged  Shah  Husein  as  their  prince. 
Though  he  had  professed  to  be  dependent  on  Baber, 
the  dependence  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  he 
governed  his  dominions  uncontrolled,  as  an  absolute 
sovereign. 

Shah  Husein  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  sagacity, 
and  the  events  that  had  been  recently  passing  in  Hin- 
dustan did  not  escape  his  attention.  When  Humdyun 
was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  had  overrun  Gujrat, 
Husein  had  sent  Mir  Anka  Arghiin»  as  his  ambassador, 
to  congratulate  the  Emperor  on  his  conquests.  The 
ambassador,  who  cast  a  keen  eye  on  what  was  passing 
around  him,  reported  to  his  master  that  such  was  the 
negligence  of  Humdyun,  and  such  the  arrogance  of  his 
officers,  that  it  was  impossible  that  afikirs  could  con- 
tinue long  to  go  on,  as  they  were  doing.*  Events  jus- 
tified the  prediction.  The  defeat  of  Humdyun,  however, 
and  more  especially  his  subsequent  expulsion  from  his 
Indian  dominions,  filled  Shah  Husein  with  uneasy  conductor 
appreheusions,  as  he  had  just  reason  to  look  for  a  visit  Husein. 

♦  Tar.  Sind,  f.  152. 
r  3 
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BOOK  V.   of  at  least  some  portion  of  the  fugitives.     He  had  com- 
^,  ^  1641.  niitted  the  charge  of  Upper  Sind,  and  of  the  island 
fortress  of  Bheker,  to  Sultan  Mahmiid  Bhekeri,  with 
instructions,  if  invaded,  to  lay  waste  the  country  before 
the  invaders,  to  leave  them  nothing  but  a  desert  on 
every  side,  and  to  defend  himself  in  his  castle  to  the 
last  extremity.     As  Humdyun  advanced,  thede  orders 
were  punctually  executed.     On  both  sides  of  the  river, 
from  Uch  to  Bheker,  and,  at  a  later  time,  from  Bheker 
nearly  to  Sehwdn,  the  cattle  were  driven  away,  the 
forage  or  grain  removed  or  burnt,  the  inhabitants  com- 
pelled to  migrate,  and  the  villages  destroyed. 
S"fltohri"        Hum^yun  left  Uch  about  the  beginning  of  January, 
Beginnii^    A.  D.  1541,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  in  spite 
StaMto^"'   of  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered,  reached  Lohri, 
28.  January  and  was  Waited  upon  by  some  individuals  of  the  Da- 
^^-  richa  and  Sefidni  tribes,  who  had  remained  in  the  town. 

Next  day  he  moved  to  the  Mifza's  College,  and  the  day 
after  to  the  delightful  garden,  or  Ch^rbAgh,  of  Baberlu, 
which  he  made  his  head  quarters  while  he  remained  in 
that  vicinity. 

Lohri,  or  Rohri  *,  is  situated  on  a  high  flint  rock  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  opposite  to  the  celebrated 
fort  of  Bheker,  which  rises  near  it  from  a  rocky  island 
in  the  centre  of  the  river.  This  island  had,  some  years 
before,  been  strongly  fortified  by  Shah  Husein,  and 
more  recently  had  been  supplied,  not  only  with  a  stroug 
garrison,  but  with  provisions  and  warlike  stores  suf- 
ficient to  enable  it  to  maintain  a  long  siege.  "  The 
island  fortress  of  Bheker,''  says  a  late  traveller  f ,  "  is 
built  upon  an  oval  flint  rock,  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  circumference,  which  divides  a  stream  eight  hundred 
yards  in  width.  The  fort  itself  is  strongly  built,  but  it 
is  overlooked  by  the  bank,  upon  which  stands  the  town 

•  The  older  writers  in  general  call  t  Conolly's  Overland    Journey, 

this  town  Lohri ;  in  modem  times      vol.  ii.  p.  26*0. 
it  is  always  called  Rohri. 
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of  Rohri.  It  commands  the  river,  and  all  boats,  that  chap.  i. 
pass  up  and  down  the  river,  pay  a  toll."  Still  farther  ^'^^' 
to  secure  his  position,  Sultan  Mahmiid  had  ordered  all 
the  boats  and  other  craft  on  the  river  to  be  seized,  and 
moored  under  the  walls  of  the  fort.  The  gardens  at 
which  Hum&yun  encamped  were  about  four  miles  from 
Rohri,  and  had  been  formed  and  ornamented  at  great 
expense,  with  all  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  age.  He 
and  his  household  occupied  the  palace,  with  the  garden 
in  which  it  was  situated;  his  chief  nobles  took  pos- 
session of  the  rich  houses  that  had  been  built  by  the 
Arghtin  chiefs  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  while  the  rest 
of  the  troops  were  placed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
in  the  grounds,  all  the  way  to  the  town  itself,  where 
they  gladly  enjoyed  some  repose  after  their  long  suf- 
ferings.* 

But  the  life  of  Humayun  was  not  doomed  to  be  one  his  follow- 

^•T  1  ••^1        ere  detached 

of  quiet.  It  was  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  over  the 
support  of  his  followers.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  <^°^*^* 
Mirza  Hindal  moved  with  his  division  four  or  five  kos 
farther  down  the  river,  where  he  halted,  and  soon  after 
crossed  over  to  the  right  bank.  Yddgar  Ndsir  Mirza  also 
crossed,  and  encamped  near  him.  But  soon  after,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  their  quarters,  and  securing 
a  larger  supply  of  provisions,  Hindal  marched  down  to 
Pdter  in  the  fertile  province  of  Sehwan,  and  Yadgdr  to 
D&rbila ;  the  former  fifty,  the  latter  twenty  kos  below 
Rohri. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  f ,  the  Emperor  had  lost  Distress  in 
BO  time  in  calling  upon  Sultan  Mahmiid,  the  governor  ^^  *^*™^* 
of  Bheker,  to  repair  to  the  presence,  and  to  deliver  up 
the  fort  to  the  imperial  officers.     Sultan  Mahmiid  re- 
plied, that  he  was  only  a  servant  of  Shah  Husein,  and 
that,  without  orders  from  his  master,  his  duty  would  not 

*  Akberndma,  f.  49.  Bed.   f.  179.     Jouher,    29.,   calls 

t  Akberndma,  f.  49. ;  Tab.  Akb.      these  towns  Pat,  in  the  district  of 
f.  152.;  Tar.  Niz.   f.  188.;    Tar.      Suhan  (Sehwan),  and  Bhila, 
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permit  him  to  comply  with  either  request.  As,  how- 
ever, a  serious  scarcity  already  prevailed  in  Humdyun's 
camp,  Sultan  Mahmiid  was  induced  to  send  to  him,  out 
of  the  provisions  laid  up  in  store  in  the  fort,  five 
hundred  loads  of  grain,  besides  other  victuals. 

The  answer  of  Sultan  Mahmiid,  from  which  he  ob- 
stinately refused  to  depart,  compelled  Humayun  to  refer 
directly  to  Shah  Husein  himself.  Without  delay  he 
deputed*  Mir  TAher  Sadr  and  Mir  Samander,  two  of 
his  confidential  servants,  to  the  Mirza,  who  was  then 
at  Tatta,  desiring  them,  by  every  practicable  means, 
to  gain  him  to  his  purpose.  He  bade  them  represent 
that  the  Emperor's  coming  to  Bheker  had  not  been 
optional ;  that  his  object  now  was,  not  to  interfere  with 
Shah  Husein  in  the  government  of  Sind,  but  to  proceed 
on  to  the  conquest  of  Gujrdt;  and  he  called  upon  the 
Mxrza  to  come  and  consult  with  him  in  person,  on  the 
best  means  of  invading  that  country. 

The  Mirza  received  the  envoys  with  every  mark  of 
honour,  and  even  oflFered  his  Majesty  the  revenues  of 
all  the  country!  from  Kalikanda  to  Betura  for  the 
support  of  his  household :  but,  on  the  grand  subject  of 
their  mission,  he  deferred,  from  time  to  time,  giving 
them  a  definitive  answer,  though  he  kept  their  hopes 
alive  by  the  most  artful  representations.  After  a  delay 
of  some  months  J,  Humdyun,  whose  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, sent  them  instructions  either  to  return  at  once, 
or  to  let  him  know  distinctly  what  prospect  they  had 
of  success.  The  envoys  wrote  in  return,  begging  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  some  little  time  longer,  as  they 
entertained  fair  hopes  of  bringing  their  negociation  to 


♦  Jouher,  c.  8.,  calls  the  envoys 
Keber  Beg  Bariki,  and  Mir  TAher 
Pir-zada. 

j"  This  seems  to  be  the  territory 
lying  north-west  of  the  Ran.  1 1  is 
doubtful  if  it  really  belonged  to  tlie 
Mirza. 


J  They  seem  to  have  been  de- 
tained upwards  of  six  months; 
Tar.  Niz.  f.  189.  The  Tarikh-c- 
Bedauni  says  five  or  six  months^ 
f.  179. 
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a  favourable  issue.     But  a  farther  time  having  elapsed,    chap.  i. 
during  which  no  communication  whatever  was  received      '^'  ' 
from  them,  and  the  Emperor  s  difficulties  increasing 
dsdly,  he  despatched  orders,  commanding  the  envoys, 
in  case  Shah  Husein  refused  to  accompany  them  to  the 
presence,  to  return  without  him. 

On  receiving  these  orders,  Mir  Samander,  one  of  the  *°^  »*- 

*^  tempts  to 

envoys,  prepared  to  return  to  Rohri.  The  Mirza,  induce  hq. 
seeing  that  he  was  unable  to  create  any  farther  delay,  Z%^ 
and  that  the  Emperor's  army  had  not  been  broken  up  ^^^ 
by  &mine  and  disease,  as  he  probably  anticipated,  now 
attempted  to  remove  HumAyun  from  his  territories  in 
a  different  manner.  Along  with  Mir  Samander  he  sent, 
as  his  ambassador,  Sheikh  Mirak,  a  man  descended  of 
the  holy  Sheikh  Puran,  whose  family  was  highly  re- 
vered by  all  the  Arghiins.  This  ambassador,  who 
carried  various  presents  to  his  Majesty,  was  desired  to 
represent  to  him  that  the  produce  of  Bheker  was  at  all 
times  but  scanty,  and,  far  from  being  adequate  to  sup- 
port his  Majesty  and  his  troops,  was  hardly  enough  to 
maintain  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  should  he  march  his  army  to  ChachkAn*,  he 
would  find  a  rich  country,  fertile  and  highly  cultivated, 
which  could  furnish  supplies  of  every  kind,  to  recruit 
and  refresh  the  army  after  its  late  marches  and  fatigue ; 
that,  if  the  imperial  army  moved  to  occupy  that  pro- 
vince, Shah  Husein  would  himself  be  at  hand  to  assist 
their  operations;  that  Chdchkdn,  from  its  situation, 
was  admirably  suited  as  a  place  cTarmes  for  an  invasion 
of  Gujrdt,  a  kuigdom  which  Humdyun  could  reduce 
with  ease,  and,  aided  by  its  wealth,  gradually  recover 
the  whole  of  Hindustdn. 

These  plans  of  conquest  seem  to  have  captivated  the 
imagination  of  Humayiin,  who,  at  first,  gave  his  assent 

•  Ch^chkdn   lies  east  of  Tatta      Burnes's  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to 
and  west  of  the  Ran,  on  the  eastern      Sind ;  and  Map.    £din.  1831. 
branch  of  the  Indus.     See  James 
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the  matter  in  a  different  light.  The  country  of  Chdch- 
kan,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  Sind,  was  inhabited  by 
some  brave  tribes,  whom  Shah  Husein  had  been  unable 
to  subdue;  and  must  be  conquered  by  the  Emperor 
from  its  present  occupants.  It  had,  indeed,  rich  fields 
arid  villages,  and  was  watered  by  branches  of  the 
Indus,  but  it  possessed  no  fortress,  in  which,  when  the 
army  moved  forward  against  GujrAt,  the  families  and 
heavy  baggage  of  the  army  could  be  deposited,  so  as 
to  be  in  safety  from  the  attacks  of  Shir  Shah,  of  Shah 
Husein  Mirza  himself,  or  even  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  They  considered  the  whole  proposal  as  only  an 
artifice  of  the  crafty  Mirza,  to  remove  the  Emperor 
from  his  territory.  If  Shah  Husein  was  really  as  de- 
sirous as  he  pretended  to  be  to  serve  the  Emperor, 
why,  they  said,  did  he  not  give  him  admission  into 
some  one  of  his  own  strongholds  ?  Mir  Samander,  who 
had  studied  the  Mirza's  character  in  his. court,  con- 
firmed this  view,  by  declaring  that,  in  his  opinion.  Shah 
Husein  had  really  no  intention  to  join  the  Emperor. 
Humdyun  Humayuu  having,  at  length,  concurred  in  this  opinion, 
BhlkeT^  ^  t^^  siege  of  Bheker  was  resolved  upon,  and  immediately 
begun.  When  Shah  Husein  was  told  that  the  Emperor 
had  laid  siege  to  Bheker,  which,  as  well  as  Sehw^n,  he 
had  placed  in  the  best  posture  of  defence,  he  is  said  to 
have  remarked,  that  he  felt  quite  at  ease  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  for  that  Humayun  would  not  give  up  the  delicious 
garden  in  which  he  dwelt,  to  go  to  watch  the  operations 
of  the  siege  in  the  camp  over  against  Bheker ;  and  that 
his  amirs  never  would  take  the  place ;  a  prediction  which 
was  fully  verified.* 
Scarcity  in  From  thc  time  that  the  imperial  camp  reached  Rohri, 
Upper  Sind.  multitudes  from  different  quarters  seem  to  have  flocked 

*  Akberntoa,  f.  49- ;  Tab.  Akb.      89. ;  Joulier,  2 — 9. ;  Tarikh-c-Sind, 
IF.  151,  152.;    Tar.   Niz.  ff.  188,      ff.  154,  155. 
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to  join  it.  The  contest  in  Hindustdn  had  not  been  chap,  i; 
merely  between  two  individuals,  Humayun  and  Shir  ^'*^'  ^' 
Shah;  it  was  between  two  different  races,  the  Turks 
and  Afghdns.  When  the  Emperor  and  his  family  were 
expelled,  there  was  no  longer  any  safety  in  that  country 
for  his  countrymen  and  adherents.  Some  accounts 
make  the  number  of  persons  of  every  age  and  sex,  who 
now  joined  the  camp,  amount  to  two  hundred  thousand, 
which  has  an  air  of  exaggeration.*  The  influx  of  a 
very  great  multitude,  however,  into  a  country  not 
extensively  fertile  or  well  cultivated,  and  the  measures 
resorted  to  by  Shah  Husein  for  destroying  the  grain, 
or  preventing  its  transport  to  the  army,  joined  to  a 
bad  season,  soon  aggravated  the  scarcity,  which  had 
prevailed  from  the  first,  into  a  famine,  so  that,  all  around 
Bheker,  numbers  began  to  perish  of  hunger,  f  The 
Emperor  opened  his  treasury  to  supply  the  wants  of 
his  followers,  but  every  thing  speedily  rose  to  an  ex- 
orbitant price. 

Humdyun  had  wasted  much  valuable  time,  in  hopes 
of  procuring  a  favourable  answer  from  Shah  Husein. 
His  brother  Hindal  Mirza  had  repeatedly  asked  his 
permission  to  attack  and  occupy  the  rich  province  of 
Sehwdn,  but  was  not  allowed,  that  no  interruption 
might  be  offered  to  the  success  of  the  negociation,  which 
the  Emperor  had  so  much  at  heart.  That  obstacle 
being  now  removed,  Hindal  was  at  length  authorized 
to  reduce  the  district,  and  informed  that  the  Emperor 
himself  would  soon  visit  his  camp.  Shah  Husein,  pur- 
suing the  same  policy  as  he  had  done  in  regard  to 
Bheker,  had  fortified  the  town  of  Sehwdn,  and  now 
ordered  the  whole  surrounding  country  to  be  laid 
waste.  Humayun,  alarmed  by  some  intimations  that  Humayun 
had  reached  him,  of  Hindal's  having  a  design  to  desert  ShuiS^' 
from  him,  and  march  to  Kandahar,  quitted  for  a  short 

*  Tar.  Sind,  f.  156.  1^  A  single  loaf  is  said  to  have 

cost  a  mithkal. 
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time  the  gardens  of  Bdberlii,  in  which  he  had  now  spent 
five  or  six  months,  and  leaving  his  army  to  continue 
the  blockade  of  Bheker,  proceeded  by  Ddrbila,  where 
he  visited  the  camp  of  his  cousin,  Yddgdr  Ndsir  Mirza, 
and  stayed  two  days.  Three  days  afterwards  he  reached 
Pdter,  which  lies  about  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Indus, 
and  was  met  by  his  brother  Hindal. 

This  visit  to  Pater  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  Hu- 
mdyun's  marriage  at  that  place  to  the  mother  of  the 
illustrious  Akber.  During  the  festivities  that  attended 
the  Emperor's  arrival,  Hindal's  mother,  Dilddr  Begum, 
gave  a  grand  entertainment,  to  which  all  the  ladies  of 
the  court  were  invited ;  and  among  them  was  Hamida, 
then  only  fourteen,  the  daughter  of  Sheikh  Ali  Akber 
Jdmi,  Hindal's  preceptor.  Humdyun,  captivated  with 
her  appearance,  inquired  if  she  was  yet  betrothed ;  and 
being  told  that  she  had  been  promised,  but  that  the 
ceremony  of  betrothment  had  not  yet  taken  place; 
"  Then,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  I  will  marry  her."  Hindal, 
much  offended,  observed  to  his  brother,  that  he  had 
supposed  that  his  Majesty's  visit  to  Pdter  had  been  to 
do  him  honour,  and  not  to  look  out  for  a  young  bride  ; 
but  that,  if  the  Emperor  persisted  in  doing  any  thing  so 
unbecoming,  he  must  quit  his  Majesty's  service.  Dilddr 
Begum,  who  overheard  this  ^tercation,  interposed, 
reproved  her  son,  and  attempted  to  settle  the  dispute. 
But,  as  Hindal  refused  to  apologise  for  the  unseemly 
language  he  had  used,  Humdyun  left  the  house  in  high 
displeasure,  and  went  on  board  of  a  boat.  Dilddr, 
however,  followed  the  Emperor,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
return  back,  made  up  the  quarrel  between  the  brothers, 
and  next  day  gave  a  nuptial  banquet,  when  the  young 
lady*  was  married,  and  delivered  to  the  Emperor,  with 


*  Haroida  was  of  the  family  of 
Zhindeh-ffl  Ahmed  J^m,a  celebrated 
saint;  Kholdset-ul-Towdrikh,  f.  26l. 


Her  style  after  her  marriage  was 
Hazret  Mariam-makani^  Hamida 
Banu  Begum ;  Tar.  Niz.  f.  189. 
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her  blessing.     A  few  days  after  this  event,  Hindal's    chap,  i 
camp  having  become  unhealthy,  and  a  great  mortality     ^'"'  ^' 
prevailing,  Humdyun  left  it  with  his  suite,  and  pro-  hc  return 
ceeded  to  the  Indus,  where  he  embarked,  and  sailed  up 
the  river  to  Bheker.* 

He  found  his  army  in  great  distress ;  but  the  evil  did 
not  terminate  there.  The  signs  of  ruin  and  desolation 
which  appeared  on  every  side,  joined  to  the  recent  intended 
quarrel,  determined  Hindal,  who  had  long  ceased  to  mndai,  ^ 
serve  his  brother  with  much  zeal,  to  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  separating  from  him.  For  some  time  past 
Hindal  Mirza  had  been  urged  by  Kerdcha  Khan,  Kdm- 
T&n's  governor  of  Kandahdr,  to  repair  to  that  capital, 
and  to  assume  the  sovereignty  in  the  kingdom.f  In 
these  views  he  was  encouraged  by  Yadgar  Ndsir 
Mirza,  his  cousin  and  brother-in-law,  his  great  adviser, 
who  agreed  to  follow  him  in  the  adventure.  Ao- 
cordingly,  Hindal  having  collected  all  his  force,  de- 
camped, and  took  the  road  to  Eandahdr ;  at  the  same 
time  writing  to  Yddgdr  that  he  would  wait  for  him  on 
the  route,  and  entreating  him  to  lose  no  time  in  forming 
a  junction. 

The  news  of  this  movement  of  Hindal,  with  informa- 
tion of  the  designs  of  Yddgdr,  reached  Humayun  on  jcm6dii; 
the  8th  of  September  1541,  and  led  him  to  apprehend  i^.sept 
the  total  ruin  of  his  aflfairs.  He  hurried,  in  alarm,  to 
the  house  of  Mir  Abul  Bakd,  his  intimate  friend,  a  man 
of  science,  and  of  great  weight  and  influence,  both  from 
his  personal  character,  and  as  being  descended  of  a  holy 
family ;  and,  after  a  long  conference,  despatched  him  to 
use  his  endeavours  to  bring  to  an  accommodation 
Y&dg&r  Ndsir,  who  was  at  that   moment  encamped 

*  Tar.    Niz.    f.  189- ;    Jouher,  as  having  for  its  object  to  prevent 

c  9.;  Tar.  Sind^  ff.  156,  157.  Hindal  from    accepting  Ker^cha's 

f  NixiLm-ed-din  Ahmed,  the  au-  offers,  of  which  the  Emperor   had 

thorof  theTabak&t-eAkberi,  f.  152.,  obtained  notice. 
lepreients  Humdyun's  visit  to  Pater 
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about  ten  kos  off,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.* 
Abul  Bakd  was  successful,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Mirza,  who  agreed  to  recross  the  river,  and  wait 
upon  Humdyun;  to  remain  steady  to  his  interests; 
and,  thenceforward,  to  do  him  faithful  and  active  service. 
The  return  he  was  to  receive,  for  thus  adhering  to  his 
allegiance,  shows  the  difficulties  to  which  Humdyun  was 
reduced ;  when  the  Emperor  reached  Kdbul,  he  was  to 
give  up  to  Yddgar,  Ghazni,  Chirkh,  and  the  district  of 
Lohger,  territories  which  Bdber  had  assigned  to  the 
Mirza's  mother,  for  her  support ;  and,  when  Hindustan 
was  once  again  recovered,  one  third  of  it  was  to  be 
Hindal's  portion.  Next  day  the  Mir,  having  completed 
his  mission,  was  crossing  the  river  on  his  way  back 
to  Rohri,  when  the  Bheker  menf,  informed  of  his 
mission,  and  desirous  to  intercept  him,  sent  out  a 
vessel  manned  with  a  strong  party,  who  discharged 
showers  of  arrows  into  his  boat.  The  Mir  received 
several  mortal  wounds,  of  which  he  expired  on  the 
following  day.  Humayun  was  deeply  affected  by  this 
misfortune,  and  gave  loud  vent  to  his  sorrow,  declaring 
that  neither  the  ingratitude  of  his  brothers,  nor  the 
treachery  of  his  adherents,  nor  any  of  the  numerous 
calamities  that  had  assailed  him,  had  ever  unmanned 
him  so  much  as  the  loss  of  this  faithful  friend.  Y4dgdr 
Ndsir  Mirza  crossed  the  river  about  a  week  after,  and 
having  ratified  the  agreement,  returned  back  to  his 
camp. 

At  the  same  time  Humdyun  dismissed  Sheikh  Mirak, 
Shah  Husein's  envoy,  with  directions  to  inform  his 
master  that  the  Emperor  agreed  to  all  his  proposals, 
but  expected  that  he  would  evince  his  duty  and  alle- 
giance, by  repairing  to  the  presence  J  ;  a  test  to  which. 


♦  Tar.  Bed.  f.  17.9. 
t  They   are  said  to  have  been 
Doulat-sh^his  and  Barghd&is. 
t  Akberndma,  f.  49. ;  Tab.  Ak- 


beri,  f.  152.;  Tar.  Niz.  f.  189.; 
Tarikh-e  Sind,  fF.  157, 158.;  Jouher, 
p.  30. ;  Tar.  Bed.  flP.  178,  179. 
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in  spite  of  numerous  promises,  the  wary  Arghiin  had  no    chap,  t 
intention  of  submitting.  '"^' 

The  Emperor's  affairs  were  now  in  such  a  situation 
that  his  ruin  seemed  inevitable,  unless  something  de- 
cisive  could  be   achieved ;  and  nothing  appeared   so  Humdyun 
likely  to  afford  relief  as  an  attack  on  Tatta.     Leaving  sehwS! 
Y&Ag&r  Ndsir  in  the  government  of  Upper  Sind,  there- 
fore,  with    directions  to    prosecute   the   blockade    of 
Bheker,  Humdyun  proceeded  down  the  river  about  the  jemAji  u. 
end  of  September.     He  had  not  advanced   far,  when  *•  ^^^^'  ^^ 
numbers  of  his  people  left  him,  and  went  to  the  camp 
of  Y4dgdr,  who   showed  no  disposition  to  send  them 
back.     Humdynn,  however,  held  on  in  his  course  along  Rcjeb  17. 
the  Indus,  and  on  the  6th  of  November  reached  the  ^°^*  ^'' 
vicinity  of  Sehwdn. 

The  province  of  Sehwdn,  which  by  historians  is  often  nescHptior 
called  also  Siwf  and  Siwistdn,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  °  ""*  ^ 
the  Indus,  on  the  west  by  the  Baliich  mountains,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Lakki  range,  which  runs  in  upon  the 
Indus.  It  is  watered  in  its  whole  extent  by  a  branch 
of  that  river,  called  the  Aral,  which  comes  down  to  it 
from  Ldrkhdna.  Canals  from  this  branch  water  the 
fields,  intersecting  the  country  in  all  directions,  while, 
on  the  west,  many  streams  descend  from  the  hills.  It  is 
consequently  a  well  watered,  fertile,  and  prosperous 
little  province.  The  town  of  Sehwdn,  which  also,  like 
tlie  province,  is  often  called  Siwi  and  Siwistdn,  stands 
on  a  rising  ground,  close  to  the  Lakki  hills,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aral,  somewhat  above  where  it  rejoins  the 
Indus.  It  is  commanded  by  a  castle,  built  on  an  arti- 
ficial mound  of  earth  about  sixty  feet  high,  surrounded 
by  a  strong  brick  wall  that  rises  from  the  level  of  the 
ground  below.  The  Lakki  hills,  which  exclude  the 
refreshing  breezes  from  the  ocean,  render  the  climate 
extremely  sultry.* 

When  Humdyun  arrived  near  Sehwdn,  a  party  of  his 

•  See  Barnes's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  47.  50.  251. 
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BOOK  V.  troops  attacked  a  body  of  the  enemy,  who  had  issued 
from  the  fort,  defeated  them,  and  drove  them  back 
within  the  walls.  Flushed  with  success,  the  victors 
came  on  board  of  the  Emperor's  ship,  and  represented 
to  him  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  take  the 
town,  which  would  give  them  the  command  of  all  the 
surrounding  country.     With  too  great  facility  he  en- 

to  which  he  tered  into  their  views,  suspending  the  march  against 
'  Tatta,  and  immediately  laid  siege  to  Sehwdn.  He  pro- 
bably imagined  that  it  would  occasion  a  delay  of  but  a 
few  days ;  but  here  Shah  Husein  had  pursued  the  same 
wise  policy  as  elsewhere.  He  had  placed  a  strong 
garrison,  and  a  number  of  his  ablest  officers,  in  the 
fort.  The  country  around  was  reduced  to  a  waste,  and 
the  inhabitants  and  cattle  driven  away.  Even  before 
the  Emperor's  arrival,  the  garrison  had  unsparingly 
destroyed  all  the  gardens,  garden-houses  and  other 
buildings,  in  the  suburbs  or  near  the  place.  Batteries 
were,  however,  constructed  by  the  invaders,  and  opera- 
tions begun  and  carried  on  with  such  vigour  that  the 
garrison  began  to  be  straitened.* 

Approach  of      Mirza  Shah  Husein,  who  had  watched  the  danger  as 

8^  Hu.  j^  approached  his  capital,  thought  it  now  time  to  com- 
mence active  operations,  and  marched  from  Tatta  to 
Sen  f ,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  not  far 
from  the  imperial  camp ;  where  he  entrenched  himself 
and  collected  a  flotilla  of  ships  and  boats.  He  nomi- 
nated Mir  Alika  Arghiin,  a  tribesman  of  his  own,  to 
the  command  of  Sehwdn,  and  ordered  him  to  proceed 
to  strengthen  the  garrison.  Mir  Alika,  seizing  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  passed  with  his  men  through  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers,  near  the  bazdr,  and  was  not  dis- 
covered, to  be  an  enemy  till  he  had  safely  entered  the 

Difficulties   place.     Humayun  upon  this  ordered  a  mine  to  be  run, 

tf  the  siege. 

*  Akbernama  and  Tar.  Nizami,      having  at  present  a  population  of 
and  Jouher^  as  aliove.  about  2000.    Burnes^  i.  p.  250. 

f  Burnes  speaks  of  Sen  a«  a  town 
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and  approaches  made  witli  more  vigour  than  ever.*  In  chap.  i. 
a  short  time,  the  mine  being  fired,  a  portion  of  the  waU  !!!l!: 
vras  thrown  down ;  but,  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
besiegers,  as  they  were  preparing  to  mount  the  breach, 
it  was  found  that  a  new  wall  had  been  run  up  behind 
it.  Shah  Husein,  meanwhile,  completely  hindered  all 
provisions  from  reaching  the  imperial  camp,  either  by 
the  river  or  by  land.  Parties  of  his  troops  ranged  the 
country  on  every  side ;  and  want,  despondency,  and 
discomfiture  seemed  everywhere  to  attend  the  invaders. 
They  found  the  Arghiins  brave,  and  well  equipped,  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  all  the  munitions  of  war,  while 
their  own  store  of  gunpowder  began  to  fail,  and  they 
were  unable  to  command  the  implements  necessary  for 
carrying  on  a  siege  which,  contrary  to  their  expecta- 
tion, was  protracted  for  some  months.  To  add  to  their 
misery,  the  country  was  overflowed  as  the  river  rose ; 
and  disease  began  to  rage.  The  soldiers,  who  were 
without  bread,  were  supported  chiefly  on  the  flesh  of 
the  camp  cattle,  which  they  were  forced  to  kill  in  order 
to  supply  their  necessities ;  but,  seeing  no  end  to  their 
sufferings,  they  lost  heart,  and  deserted  in  numbers. 
Such  was  the  pressure  of  misery,  that  their  example  Desertions 
was  gradually  followed  by  several  oflicers ;  and,  ere  im^riaT 
long,  not  a  few  even  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  **"p- 
nobles  absconded,  among  whom  Mir  TAher  is  specified ; 
some  of  them  joining  Shah  Husein,  who  gave  them  a 
&vourable  reception,  while  others  found  their  way  back 
to  Bheker  to  Yddgdr  Ndsir  Mirza,  whom  they  instigated 
to  set  out  without  delay  to  KandahAr,  representing 
affairs  in  Sind  as  utterly  desperate. 

Some  time  before  matters  had  reached  this  pass,  one 
Ali  jBeg  Jeldir,  an  old  Tiirki  noble,  had  offered,  if  al- 
lowed only  five  hundred  horse,  to  fall  upon  Shah  Husein 
by  a  forced  march,  and  surprise  him  where  he  lay,  con- 

•  AkbernAma,  f.  50. ;  Tab,  Akb.  f.  153. ;  Tar.  Sind,  f.  159- 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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BOOK  y.  fident  that  by  such  an  attack  he  could  discomfit  his 
A.iri64i.  ^"^y*  ^^*  daring  enterprises  do  not  suit  dispirited 
troops ;  and  the  Emperor  found  none  of  his  chiefs  dis- 
posed to  join  in  the  adventure. 
Jj]^^*^^  Yddgdr  Ndsir  Mirza,  when  left  to  continue  the  block- 
Bbeker.  adc  of  Bhckcr,  had  crossed  over  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Rohri.  The 
harvest  that  year  suffered  from  the  severity  of  the 
season,  and  from  the  ravages  of  hostile  troops ;  yet  his 
army  had  increased  in  strength.  The  fort  of  Bheker, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  placed  on  an  island  in  the  Indus, 
where  it  occupies  a  very  picturesque  and  a  very  im- 
portant situation.  It  has  opposite  to  it  the  town  of 
Rohri,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Sakar  on  the  right  bank.  The  river,  which 
is  here  eight  hundred  yards  wide,  rolls  past  the  island 
in  two  streams ;  the  one  four  hundred,  the  other  three 
hundred-and-fifty  yards  broad.  "  The  waters  lash  the 
rocks  which  confine  them,  with  noise  and  violence." 
"  The  town  of  Rori,  which  faces  Bakkar,  stands  on  a 
precipice  of  flint  forty  feet  high ;  and  some  of  its  houses, 
which  are  lofty,  overhang  the  Indus.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  can  draw  up  water  from  their  windows ;  but  a 
road  cut  in  the  rock  supplies  the  citizens  with  this  ne- 
cessary of  life,  without  risking  their  lives.  The  opposite 
bank  of  Sakkar  is  not  precipitous  like  that  of  Rori."  * 
The  garrison  of  Bheker,  who  were  not  disposed  to  be 
cooped  up  without  making  some  active  efforts  to  annoy  the 
besiegers,  made  two  diflTerent  sallies  upon  Y&dg&v  Ndsir 
Mirza,  and  twice  surprised  and  cut  off  a  number  of  his 
troops.  A  third  time  they  landed  from  their  boats,  but 
were  met  by  the  Mirza's  men,  and  a  regular  action 
ensued  in  the  sandy  plain  by  the  river  side,  not  far  from 
the  town.  The  advantage  remained  with  the  besi^ers. 
Three  or  four  hundred  of  the  assailants  were  left  dead 

*  Burnes's  Travels^  vol.  i.  p.  62,  63. 
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on  the  field ;  some  were  driven  into  the  river,  where    chap,  l 
they  perished,  while  others  succeeded  in  reaching  their    ^"^'  ^' 
boats,  and  regained  the  fort.     This  repulse  put  an  end 
to  these  sallies.* 

When  Humd3mn  found  that  his  difficulties  were  in-  iiumiyun 
creasing,  and  that  he  was  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  S!ato"t"' 
Shah  Husein's  operations,  he  had  written  to  Hindal,  ««»*nst 
earnestly  entreating  him  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  sein, 
fiivour,  by  marching  down  towards  that  prince,  who 
would  not  dare  to  face  him  in  the  field ;  he  added,  that 
he  was  himself  prevented  from  making  such  a  move- 
ment, by  the  certainty  that  the  fort,  during  his  absence, 
would  recdve  all  manner  of  supplies,  so  that  the  whole 
labour  of  the  siege  would  be  thrown  away.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  demand,  YAdgdr  despatched  a  trifling 
body  of  150  horse,  under  Terdi  Beg,  to  his  assistance. 
But  it  was  too  late  for  such   a  force  to  be  of  any 
service. 

Y^dgdr  N&sir  Mirza  had,  before  this,  begun  to  play  Defection  of 
a  double  part.  Shah  Husein,  who  was  no  stranger  to  ^^^^^ 
his  ambitious  views,  seized  upon  the  present  crisis,  Mim. 
when  the  afiairs  of  Humdyun  were  depressed,  and  those 
of  Yidg&r  in  some  degree  prosperous,  as  holding  out  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  withdrawing  him  from  his 
aUegiance  to  his  sovereign.  He  had  for  some  time  en- 
gaged  Yddgdr  in  a  private  correspondence,  and  now 
deputed  Baba-kuli,  his  seal-bearer,  to  complete  the 
negociation.  Shah  Husein  offered  to  acknowledge 
Yadgdr  as  Emperor,  to  read  the  khutba  in  his  name,  to 
give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  all  his  trea- 
sure, which  was  supposed  to  be  very  great,  and,  to 
complete  the  whole,  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Sind,  as  her  dower.  It  was  artfully  represented  to  the 
Mirza,  that  though  Shah  Husein,  who  was  now  aged, 
had  no  near  relation  left  to  soothe  and  comfort  his  do- 

*  Akbernama,  fT.  49,  50. ;  Tab.  Akb.  f.  153.  ;  Tar.  Sind,  f.  158. 
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BOOK  V.  clining  years,  he  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  resign 
A.^ri54i.  *^^  reins  of  government  while  he  lived:  but  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  YddgAr  to  wait  the  uncertain 
period  of  his  death,  before  he  ascended  a  throne:  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law,  he  might  easily 
conquer  Gujrat,  of  which  he  should  be  put  in  imme- 
diate possession:  while  the  whole  territory  of  Tatta 
would  fall  to  him  in  the  course  of  nature,  on  the  de- 
mise of  the  Mirza.  Yadgar's  constancy  was  not  proof 
against  these  magnificent  oflfers,  and  he  joyfully  acceded 
to  the  conditions  proposed  to  him.  But  as  he  was  not 
yet  ready  openly  to  declare  himself,  and  as  it  was  of 
consequence  to  amuse  the  Emperor,  he  sent  forward  his 
camp  equipage  one  march  from  Rohri,  as  if  he  were 
preparing  instantly  to  set  out  to  join  him. 

Meanwhile,  Humdyun,  whose  difficultly  were  daily 
increasing,  despatched  Abdal  Ghafiir,  an  officer  of  his 
household*,  to  hasten  Y^dgar  Mirza's  motions.     But 
the  Mirza,  having  learned  from  the  envoy  the  disabled 
state  of  the  Emperor's  army,  and  believing  that  he  had 
now  nothing  to  dread  from  his  resentment,  ordered  the 
tents  back  to  the  city.    It  was  at  this  crisis  that,  at  the 
desire  of  the  Arghdn  prince,  he  seized  a  ship  that  was 
on  its  way  down  the  river,  loaded  with  grain  and  pro- 
visions for  the  supply  of  the  famished  camp,  and  deli- 
vered it  into  the  hands  of  Shah  Husein,  who  put  the 
crew  to  death. 
Shah  Hu-         Shah  Husein,  relieved  from  the  fear  of  any  trouble- 
theE^    so°^^   diversion,   by  his  understanding   with   Yddgar 
perortflo-    Mirza,  was  now  enabled  to  bend  his  undivided  force 
against  the  Emperor :  and  news  soon  reached  the  camp 
of  Humdyun,  that  the  Arghiin  was  on  his  way  up  the 
river  with  a  fleet  of  boats,  in  which  was  embarked  a 
large  body  of  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the 
zikideh  17.  Emperor's  retreat.     This  intelligence  was  speedily  fol- 
^r*i542.  l^wed  by  the  astounding  information,  that  the  enemy 

♦  He  was  Mir-Mal. 
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had  seized  by  surprise  the  whole  of  the  Emperor's  fleet   chap.  i. 
which  lay  close  by  the  camp,  and  contained  the  scanty      '"' 
provision  of  stores  still  left  for  the  supply  of  the  army ; 
and   so  suddenly   had  this  been   efl^ected,  that  some 
females  who  were  on  board,  had  only  time  to  make  iiumiytm 
their  escape,  half  naked,  into  the  camp.     The  siege  was  J^m*^h- 
immediately  raised,  and  the  army  retreated,  or  rather  Jf",''*'^^ 
fled  with  precipitation,  towards  Bheker,  leaving  their  us baggage; 
whole  tents,  camp  equipage,  and  baggage  behind.* 

A  short  time  before  these  events,  an  ambassador  who 
had  been  sent  by  Shah  Husein  to  the  Emperor,  having 
been  plundered  by  some  persons  belonging  to  the  camp, 
Hum^yun  now  sent  Monaim  Beg,  an  oflicer  of  rank,  to 
ofler  explanations,  and  at  the  same  time  to  urge  Shah 
Husein  to  cease  from  the  pursuit,  and  to  show  some 
8)Tnpathy  to  his  sovereign  in  distress.  But  the  Arghiin, 
who  was  highly  irritated,  refused  to  admit  the  envoy 
into  his  presence,  asking  what  benefits  the  Emperor 
had  ever  conferred  on  him  or  his  family,  that  he  should 
now  mind  his  distress.  Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  con- 
tinued his  retreat,  which  was  hurried  and  disorderly, 
every  one  thinking  only  of  himself,  or  his  own  safety. 
Many  fell  behind,  and  were  slaughtered  by  the  pursuing 
enemy ;  others  deserted,  so  that,  by  the  time  the  Em- 
peror came  opposite  to  Bheker,  few  of  his  followers 
remained  with  him. 

Here  a  new  difficulty  occurred.     Humayun  had  sent  reaches 
on  expresses  before  him,  to  desire  YddgAr  Ndsir  to  have  *°^^ 
boats  in  readiness  to  transport  his  troops,  when  they 
arrived,  across  the  river,  to  Rohri.    But,  on  his  arrival, 


*  Akhem&mtL,  f.  50. ;  Tar.  Sind^ 
f.  160.;  Jouher^  c.9.  The  Taba- 
kiit-e  Akben,  f.  158.;  Tar.  Niz. 
f.  190',  says  that  the  siege  lasted 
seven  months.  If  the  dates  are  cor- 
rectf  it  could  have  lasted  only  four. 
The  Tar.  Bed.  f.  179.  makes  the 
siege  last  eighty  days.    The  waters, 


however^  generally  rise  in  the  end 
of  April,  from  the  melting  of  the 
snows  in  the  mountains.  (See 
Bumes.)  The  account  in  the  text 
supposes  that  they  rose  in  February, 
so  that  the  Tabakat  is  probably  cor- 
rect, in  which  case  the  siege  was 
raised  in  the  course  of  April. 
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BOOK  V.  no  boats  were  to  be  found.  Yddgdr  had  sent  privately 
A.risii  *^  invite  the  Arghiins  to  come  by  night,  and  seize  all 
the  boats  near  Bheker,  which  they  had  done.  To  ob- 
viate the  difficulty  and  danger  of  attempting  a  passage 
across  to  the  left  bank,  with  the  imperfect  and  uncer- 
tain means  that  he  could  hastily  command,  his  chief 
officers  advised  Humdyun  at  once  to  turn  aS  for  Kbh- 
dahdr ;  but  he  declared  that  nothing  but  dire  necessity 
would  induce  him  to  approach  his  undutiful  and  un- 
friendly brothers,  or  take  refuge  in  their  territories.  He 
despatched  a  party  under  Roushen  Beg,  with  orders 
to  drive  in  all  cows  and  buffaloes  from  the  vUlages 
for  ten  or  twelve  kos  around,  and  of  their  skins  to 
construct  rafts  and  vessels  for  crossing  the  river. 
These  orders  were  speedily  obeyed ;  and  in  addition  to 
the  conveyances  which  they  afforded,  a  few  boats, 
which  had  been  sunk  in  the  Indus,  were  pointed  out  by 
two  neighbouring  zemindars,  and  raised.  These  openC- 
tions  detained  Humdyun  on  the  right  bank  for  several 
days.  All  this  while.  Shah  Husein's  fleet  was  known 
to  be  advancing  upwards;  but,  fortunately  for  the 
fugitives,  the  course  of  the  Indus  below  Bheker  is  ex- 
tremely tortuous,  and,  firom  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent, the  progress  of  vessels  ascending  is  proportionally 
.  slow. 

Before  the  rafts  could  be  properly  constructed,  on 
the  inflated  skins  of  the  cattle  that  bad  been  slain. 
Shah  Husein  Mirza  had  arrived  within  two  kos  of  the 
Emperor's  shattered  party.  Numbers  of  the  first  de- 
tachment that  crossed  over,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  who  took  most  of  their  rafts*  This  added  to 
the  confusion  and  alarm.  The  Emperor's  followers 
found  difficulty  in  crossing.  Terdi  Beg  had  taken  pos- 
session of  a  boat  that  was  lying  at  the  ghdt,  or  creek, 
on  the  river  side,  to  convey  his  people  over.  One  of 
the  Emperor's  Ishek-Aghas,  or  chamberlains,  coming  up, 
desired  him  to  quit  the  boat,  and  clear  it  of  his  goods, 
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as  it  was  required  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty's  wives  and  chap,  l 
children.  Terdi  Beg,  offended  at  the  insolence  of  his  ^'"'^ 
manner,  called  him  a  contemptible  fellow,*  "  Not  more 
so  than  yourself,"  retorted  the  chamberlain ;  on  which 
the  Beg  raised  his  horsewhip,  and  struck  him.  The 
chamberlain  instantly  drew  his  sword,  and  aimed  a 
stroke,  which  luckily  fell  on  the  pummel  of  the  Beg's 
saddle;  when  the  bystanders  interposed.  What  followed 
is  illustrative  of  oriental  manners.  The  Emperor,  on 
being  informed  of  this  occurrence,  was  much  concerned. 
But  as  Terdi  Beg  was  a  man  of  high  rank  and  consider- 
ation, he  made  the  offending  Agha  be  taken  to  that 
nobleman,  his  hands  tied  with  a  kerchief.  Terdi  Beg, 
on  seeing  this  proof  of  the  Emperor's  attention  to  his 
feelings,  inunediately  untied  the  kerchief,  seated  the 
Agha,  in  the  most  respectful  and  courteous  manner, 
beside  him,  presented  him  with  a  rich  dress  and  a  horse, 
and  apologised  for  what  had  passed,  t 

The  Emperor  gained  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  in  crosses  the 
safety,  but  his  ^gers  were  not  yet  over.  Yddgdr  ^-- 
N^ir,  distressed  and  alarmed  at  bis  unwished-for  re- 
turn, before  he  was  ready  for  open  revolt,  in  order  to 
make  a  show  of  fidelity,  pushed  on  against  a  party  of 
Shah  Husein's  men,  who  had  landed  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  not  far  below,  killed  some,  made  others  prisoners, 
and  forced  the  rest  to  take  refuge  in  their  boats.  He 
then  returned  in  triumph  to  the  Emperor,  and  laid  the 
heads  of  the  slain  at  his  feet.  Shah  Husein  now  halted 
by  the  river,  and  quietly  watched  the  progress  of 
events. 

Though  Yddgdr  treated  the  Emperor  with  every  ex-  conduct  of 
temal  demonstration  of  respect,  Humdyun,  though  he       ^' 
made  no  complaints  to  him  of  what  was  past,  could  not 
help  perceiving  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his 

•  Merdek.  Jouher,  c.  9- ;  Tar.  Sind,  ff.  157— 

t  Akbern^ma,  ff.  4-9,  50.  Tab.      l60.;  Tar.  Bed.  f.  180. 
Akb.  f.  153.;  Tar.  Niz.  f.  190.; 
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conduct.  The  Mirza  still  continued  his  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Shah  Husein,  who  insisted  that  he 
should  give  up  the  two  zeminddrs,  who  had  pointed 
out  the  boats,  in  which  the  Emperor  crossed. '  These 
men,  getting  some  intimation  of  their  danger,  fled  to 
Humdyun's  camp.  Yddgar  requested  him  to  deliver 
them  up,  under  pretence  that  he  had  to  settle  accounts 
with  them  for  the  revenue  of  their  lands,  which  lay  in 
his  district,  and  were  in  arrear.  The  Emperor  sent 
them  with  a  guard,  who  had  orders  to  bring  them  back, 
as  soon  as  their  accounts  were  arranged.  But  no  sooner 
had  they  arrived,  than  Yadgar  took  them  by  force  from 
the  guards,  and  delivered  them  up  to  Shah  Husein.* 
Soon  after  this  outrage,  he  openly  assumed  a  hostile 
countenance,  and  never  afterwards  returned  to  his 
allegiance. 

Humdyun,  who  by  the  late  events  was  deprived  of 
such  stores  as  he  had  previously  possessed,  and  who  was 
in  a  country  where  famine  raged,  procured,  with  much 
difficulty,  from  YddgAr  Nasir  a  scanty  supply  of  grain, 
which  was  soon  consumed.  In  this  exigency,  com- 
pelled by  want,  he  sent  an  application  by  Terdi  Beg 
and  some  others  of  his  chief  officers,  to  Sultan  Mahmtid 
Bhekeri,  the  enemy  whom  he  was  besieging.  Mahmiid 
received  the  deputation  with  every  honour,  presented 
them  with  dresses,  and  gave  each  of  them  a  sum  of 
money,  and  a  portion  of  grain.  He  then  called  a  council, 
at  which  various  opinions  were  given,  but,  in  conclu- 
sion, he  sent  the  Emperor  three  hundred  loads  of  grain 
for  the  use  of  his  household. 
•  But  this  small  provision  was  soon  expended.  The 
Hum4^'9  ^^"^P  f^^llo^e^s  and  people  of  the  bazar,  seeing  this  uni- 
force,  versal  distress,   gradually  went  off,  and  such  of  Hu- 

mdyun's  troops  as  did  not  desert  to  Yadgdr  were  com- 


Disoi^ni- 
sation  of 


*  Tab.  Akb.  f.  1 54. ;  Tar.  Niz.      the  first  instance,  to  have  been  sent 
f.  190.     The  zeminddrs  appear,  in      into  the  castle  of  Bheker, 
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pelledy  from  the  increasing  destitution,  to  separate,  and  chap,  l 
scatter  themselves  in  small  parties  over  the  country,  ^'^'^ 
in  every  direction,  in  search  of  food ;  in  which  disor- 
ganized state  they  were  attacked,  and  numbers  of  them 
put  to  death  by  the  inhabitants.  Wherever  they  had 
any  opportunity  of  coming  to  action,  they  uniformly 
maintained  their  superiority :  but  with  hunger  and  want 
it  was  impossible  to  contend ;  and  the  brave  veterans 
whitened  the  plains  of  Bheker  with  their  bones.*  Some 
of  them  were  fortunate  enough  to  make  good  their  way  ' 
to  the  surrounding  countries,  and  even  the  highest  of 
the  Emperor's  officers,  such  as  Kdsim  Husein  Sultan 
Uzbek,  went  over  to  Yddgdr,  who  spared  neither  pro- 
mises nor  threats  to  induce  Humdyun's  remaining  fol- 
lowers to  abandon  their  master.  When  he  saw  them 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he  sent  them  an  express 
and  open  invitation  to  desert,  adding  that,  as  for  such 
as  remained  in  the  camp  till  morning,  their  "blood 
must  be  on  their  own  heads." 

"  After  this,"  says  the  narrative  of  the  ewer-bearer, 
"  news  was  brought  that  Fazael  Beg  (who  had  deserted 
the  day  before),  intended  to  seduce  his  brother  Monaim 
Beg  to  leave  the  camp.  The  Emperor,  hearing  of  this, 
said,  *  Let  him  come,  and  he  shall  meet  with  his  deserts.^ 
Having,  however,  heard  that  Monaim  Beg  and  Terdi 
Beg  wished  to  escape,  the  Emperor  sat  up  the  whole 
night,  watching,  while  these  two  attended  him.  When 
it  was  morning,  his  Majesty  went  to  the  bath,  and 
desired  them  to  wait  his  return.  No  sooner  was  he 
gone  than  the  two  Begs  ran  to  their  horses.  Roushen 
Beg,  the  wardrobe-keeper f,  hastened  to  inform  the 
Emperor  that  they  were  going  away.  He  was  sent 
to  call  them  back,  but  they  did  not  mind  him ;  so  that 
the  Emperor  was  himself  compelled  to  run  and  recall 
them.     Seeing  no  remedy,  they  came  back.     Monaim 

•  Tar.  Bind,  f.  l60.  t  Toshak  Begi. 
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Threatened  It  was  impossible  foF  Humdyuu  long  to  exist  under 
Tidg^r.  such  painful  circumstances.  He  daily  discovered  new 
instances  of  Y^dgdr's  hostility;  but  such  were  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  that  his  only  chance  of  ac- 
complishing any  thing  depended  on  the  junction  of  the 
Mirza's  forces  with  his  own  few  and  exhausted  fol- 
lowers. The  Mirza,  however,  who  cherished  very  dif- 
ferent  views,  had  no  disposition  to  meet  hb  wishes. 
He  even,  at  one  time,  issued  out  of  Rohri,  of  which  he 
retained  possession,  intending  to  attack  the  imperial 
camp,  and  thus  finish  the  contest  at  one  blow. 
Humdyun  no  sooner  heard  of  his  hostile  approach  than 
he  drew  up  his  remaining  adherents,  resolved  to  sell 
his  life  dear.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  Hdshem 
Beg,  a  trusty  and  faithful  officer  of  the  Mirza,  over 
whom  he  had  great  influence,  hearing  of  his  intentions, 
galloped  out  of  the  town  after  him,  seized  the  reins  of 
his  horse,  reproaching  him  with  his  guilty  and  impo- 
litic proceedings,  and  succeeded  in  making  him  return 
back  to  Rohri.* 
Despon-  Wom  out  with  fatigue,  disappointment,  and  uncer- 

HunUyun.  tainty,  and  deprived  even  of  hope,  the  mind  of  Humdyim 
began  to  sink  under  the  pressure,  and  he  spoke  of 
making  the  pilgrimage  of  Mekka,  and  of  adopting  a  life 
of  piety  and  seclusion.  From  this  purpose  he  was 
diverted  by  the  persuasions  and  entreaties  of  the  few 
servants  who  had  followed  him  in  all  his  changes  of 
fortune,  who  still  continued  attached  to  him,  and  even 
now  clung  to  the  hope  of  gaining  rank  and  riches 
through  his  meats.  With  tears  they  entreated  him  to 
resign  all  such  thoughts,  and  to  make  one  more  attempt 

♦  Jouher's  Mem.  c.  9.     See  aim         f  Tabak.  Akberi,  f.  154. 
Tab.  Akb.  f.  154.,  and  Tar.  Bed. 
f.  180. 
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to  bring  back  fortune  to  his  banners,  by  inarching  into   chap,  l 
the  territories  of  Maldeo,  the  Rdi  of  Jiidpiir  or  M&rw4r.      '*^' 

Maldeo  was,  at  this  time,  the  most  powerful  of  all  Stjj"*^*' 
the  Kajptit  sovereigns.  He  was  possessed  of  great  Desenof  ' 
wealth  and  a  very  large  army,  and  had  added  to  his  ^'**^*^^' 
hereditary  dominions  by  extending  his  sway  over 
several  of  the  neighbouring  states.  He  had  repeatedly 
sent  to  invite  Humdyun  into  his  country*,  professing 
the  most  devoted  attachment,  and  offering  to  support 
his  cause  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  R^jptits. 
The  Emperor's  followers  flattered  him  with  the  belief 
that  MflLdeo  would  be  delighted  at  such  an  opportunity 
of  meriting  his  Majesty's  gratitude,  and  that  his  affairs 
might  still  take  a  favourable  turn.  Yielding  to  their 
entreaties,  and  indeed  at  a  loss  what  else  to  do,  he 
finally  determined  to  follow  their  advice.  He  made  a 
last  effort,  however,  to  work  upon  Yddgdr  to  join  him, 
but  found  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual.  With  a  heavy 
heart,  he,  therefore,  resolved  to  abandon  Sind,  and  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  deserts  of  Rdjputdna.f 


*  The  Tarfldi-e  Sind  states  that 
at  ttus  very  time,  Hum&yun  received 
a  letter  of  invitation  from  Maldeo 
himaelfy  f.  161.,  and  Niztoi-ed-dfn 
affirms  that  he  promised  to  assist 
him  in  the  conquest  of  Hindustan, 
Tar.  Nia.  f.  igi.,  and  Tar.  Bed. 


t  For  the  kter  transactions  in 
Sind,  see  Akhem&ma,  f.  50.  Ta- 
hak6t-e  Akberi,  ff.  153,  154. ;  Tar. 
Niz&mi,  ff.  189— 192- ;  Tar.  Sind, 
ff.  1 57—1 61 . ;  Tar.  BedAuni,  f .  1 79, 
180.  ;  Kholiiset-nl  Tow^rflch,  f. 
261. ;  Jouher's  8th  and  9th  chap- 
ters. 
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SECTION  IL 

humAyun  in  the  deserts  op  mIrwIr  and  in  sind,  a 

second  time. 

MARCH  OF  HUmIyUN  FROM  BHEKER  TO  UGH.  — OBSTRUCTED  BT  BAKH- 
SHUI  LANGA.  —  MARCH  TO  DErIwAL. — TO  THE  BIKAN/r  AMD  JiSdFI^R 
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mIyUN.  —  A  COVERING  PARTY  FORMED,  AND  SUCCESSFUL  SKIRMISH 
OF  CAVALRY.  —  HOSTILE  EMBASSY  FROM  JESELmIr. HUmIyUN  AR- 
RIVES  AT   THAT   TOWN.  —  PROCEEDS   TO   THE   GREATER   DESERT. 

EXTREME    WANT   OF    WATER.  —  SECOND    EMBASSY    FROM    JESEUdB. 

CONTINUED    DISTRESS   FOR  WATER. THEY   REACH   AMERKOT. 

FRIENDLY    CONDUCT   OP   THE    rAnA.  —  ANECDOTES  OF  HUmIyUN. 

STAY  AT  AMERKOT.  —  RECENT    EVENTS    IN   SIND,   AND  PROCEEDINGS 

OF   SHAH   HUSEIN. FLIGHT    OF    yIdgIr    m/rZA    TO   KANDAhIr. 

RESOLUTION  OF  HUmIyUN  TO  INVADE  j6n. — BIRTH  OF  AKBER.  ^- 
DESCRIPTION  OF  JiJn.  —  HCJmXyUN's  STAY  THERE.  —  INCREASE  OF  HIS 
FORCE.  —  APPROACH  OF    SHAH   UUSEIN.  —  DISGUST    AND   DEFECTION 

OF   THE   HINDU  ALLIES  OF  HUmIyUN. SHAH  HUSEIN  ATTACKS  HIM 

UNSUCCESSFULLY.  —  BIRAM   KHAN   JOINS   HUmAyUN. HIS   HISTORY. 

RENEWED   SCARCITY   IN   THE   IltfPERIAL  CAMP. DESTRUCTION  OF 

THE   FORAGING   DETACHMENT. SHAH   HUSEIN   PROPOSES  TERMS. 

HUmIyUN  AGREES  TO  QUIT  SIND. 


BooKv.  When  Humaynn  found  that  he  could  no  longer  re- 
aTT542  ™^^  ^^  S^^^  '^^'^  safety,  he  determined  to  accept  the 
March  of  mvitation  that  had  repeatedly  been  sent  him  by  Maldeo, 
fronS^hiAer  and  Set  out,  with  the  intention  of  marching  to  Jiidpiir. 
to  uch.  -Qyj^^  03  ^-j^Q  direct  road  from  Bheker  to  that  place,  through 
the  desert,  was  too  dangerous  and  difficult  to  be  at- 
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tempted,  he  resolved  to  take  the  more  circuitous  but    chap.  i. 
practicable  road  by  Uch.     With  this  purpose,  leaving    ^'"'  ^^ 
Rohri  on  the  7th  of  May,  he  marched  up  the  left  bank  a.h.  949, 
of  the  Indus,  and  soon  reached  the  village  of  Am.  This  5i!*ii£^. 
was  on  the  route  of  the  caravans,  and  grain  and  other 
articles  passed  through  it,  to  and  from  Jeselmir  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.     No  sooner  did  the  merchants 
hear  of  HumAyun's  approach,  than,  dreading  the  piUage 
that  must  follow  the  arrival  of  a  famishing  army,  they 
loaded  their  camels,  and  pushed  away  into  the  desert, 
with  such  of  their  property  as  they  were  able  to  remove. 
But  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grain  and  other  provisions 
remained,  and  was  seized,  to  enable  the  little  camp  to 
pass  their  time  at  Aru  in  what  to  them  had  become  a 
great  novelty   and  enjoyment,   an   abundance   of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.*     Setting  off  again  in  the 


*  Some  anecdotes  related  by  the 

Emperor's  ewer-bearer  throw  as  much 

b^t  on  his  character  as  the  more 

important  events  of  his  reign^  and 

do   not  represent   it  unfavourably. 

''  On  one  occasion/'  says  he,  "  his 

Migesty's  water-bottle  was  empty. 

He,   therefore,   asked   his    humble 

lervant  Jouher  Aftdbchi,  if  he  had 

any  water  in  the  ewer.    His  humble 

■errant  replied,  '  There  is  water.' 

The  Emperor  said,  '  Pour  it  into 

my  bottle/      What  water   I    had, 

I  poured  into  the  bottle,  adding, 

*  What  a  horrid   country  this  is, 

where  one  cannot  get  even  water, 

and  aa  we  are  now    travelling  at 

nighty  should  I  be  separated  from 

your   Majesty,   I  shall  perish   for 

want  of  iomething    to  drink.'     I 

then  povKd  a  small  quantity  of  the 

water  back  into   the   ewer.      The 

Emperor  signified  his  approbation, 

Mjing,  '  That  will  be  enough  for 

you/ 

**  In  the  morning,  we  fortunately 
came  to  a  small  lake,  and  encamped. 
It  IP  happened  that  I  had  gone  to 


the  other  side  of  it,  when  a  deer 
was  roused  from  the  jungle,  and  ran 
through  the  camp.    Although  many 
persons  struck  at  it,  it  passed  them 
and  entered  the  lake.     \Vlien  his 
Majesty  was  told,  he  came  out,  with 
an  intention  of  following  the  animal, 
and  said,    '  1  would  be  glad  if  it 
could  be  taken.'    He  then  happened 
to  observe  me,  and  said,    *  There 
is  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water :  call  out  to  him  and  say,  the 
deer  is  gone  hence,  take  it  if  you 
can/      They  did   so.     When    the 
humble  Jouher  saw  the  deer  coming, 
he  quickly  threw  himself  into  the 
water,   exclaiming,    '  One    leg  for 
me/      His     Mj^esty  said,    'It    is 
well,'  the  other  three  he  claimed  for 
himself.     The  deer  was  swimming, 
and  its  strength   failed.     I  seized 
and  kept  hold  of  it,  till  Sheikh  Ata 
Beg  was  ordered  to  kill  it.     Fateh 
Ata  (or  Allah)  came  up,  and  cut  its 
throat,  as  ordered.     They  can-ied  it 
to  the  Emperor,  who  ordered  one  of 
the  fore  quarters  to  be  given  to  me ; 
and  I  accordingly  received  it,  as  he 
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afternoon,  they  were  exposed  to  oonsiderable  privations 
before  they  reached  Mhow,  where  the  Bheker  territory 
ended.  The  same  was  the  case  after  leaving  that 
town,  while  they  continued  their  route  upwards,  through 
a  parched  and  barren  tract,  in  which  they  had  much  to 
endure  from  want  of  every  description,  but  especially 
from  want  of  water.  After  a  few  days'  march,  however, 
they  arrived  at  Uch,  where  they  halted  and  spent  about 
dLs  weeks. 
J^^^^«^  The  ruler  of  that  country,  Bakhshui  Langa,  on  whom 
.IX^  the  Emperor,  on  his  former  passage  through  his  domi- 
nions,  had  bestowed  the  sounding  title  of  Ehan-Jehdn, 
or  Lord  of  the  World,  when  now  called  upon  to  wait  on 
the  Emperor,  or  to  send  provisions  for  the  supply  of  the 
camp,  little  pleased  with  the  return  of  his  uninvited 
guests,  not  only  refused  to  render  any  assistance,  but 
offered  every  obstruction  to  the  people  sent  out  to 
purchase  supplies,  so  that  whatever  was  procured  was 
taken  by  force.  Such  was  the  general  distress  that  the 
Emperor^s  followers  went  out  into  the  jungle,  to  gather 
the  berries  of  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  were  in  bearings 
to  assist  in  sustaining  life.  What  was  the  number  of 
persons  that  remained  with  Humdyun  at  this  time,  we 
are  not  informed.* 

But  this  state  of  suffering  could  not  be  supported  for 
ever.  Even  the  scanty  supply  of  fruits  and  seeds  from 
the  forest  failed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  move.f     At 


March  to 
Deriwal. 


directed.  Other  two  of  the  quarters 
were  sent  to  the  imperial  kitchen, 
and  the  remaining  one  to  the  lady 
exalted  as  Mariam,  Hamida  B&nu 
Begum,  who  at  that  time  was  seven 
months  gone  with  child  of  Akber." 
Jouher,  c,  9»  See  Stewart's  Jouher, 
pp.  35,  36»,  which  I  have  altered  to 
hring  it  closer  to  the  original  text. 

*  Jouher,  c.  9*  Jouher  particu- 
larizes the  sanker,  or  Sanger,  and 
the  her  trees  as  chiefly  supplying 
them  with  sustenance.     The  latter 


is  a  wild  plum.     With  the  fonner 
I  am  unacquainted. 

t  An  incident,  recorded  by  Jmi- 
her  as  occurring  at  this  time,  more 
resembles  the  cruel  and  tyrannical 
mockery  of  the  princes  of  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages,  towards  their 
Jewish  subjects,  than  the  usual  ge- 
nerosity of  Hum^yun.  Those  who 
had  been  sent  out  to  bring  in  the 
stragglers,  "  returned,  and  reported 
that  a  Moghul,  to  whom  the  Em- 
peror was  in  debt,  had  fallen  down 
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this  moment,  a  wandering  derwish,  who  had  just  arrived  chap.  i. 
from  Jeselmir,  mentioned  his  having  recently  passed    ^^^•"- 
the  fort  of  Derdwal,  which  belonged  to  Maldeo,  and 
where  he  had  seen  abundance  of  everything.   Humdyun 
immediately  issued  orders  to  march  into  the  desert  in 
that  direction,  and  on  arriving  m  the  neighbourhood  of  seM  i.  s. 
the  fort,  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  an  ample  ^"~  ^ 
supply  both  of  grain  and  water.     Here  he  halted  for  Reui.  u. 
three  days,  and  Sheikh  Ali,  one  of  his  Amirs,  who  had  •^"°*  ^• 
much  influence  with  him,  proposed  to  take  the  fort  by 
surprise;  a  treacherous  and  impolitic  proposition,  which 
Humdyun  had  the  wisdom  to  reject,  the  more  readily 
as  it  would  have  offended  Maldeo. 

Leaving  Derdwal  about  noon,  after  filling  their  water-  Rew  i.  n, 
bags,  Humdyun  proceeded  in  the  desert  tract,  in  the  ^^^^  ^' 
direction  of  Ajmir  and  Bekanir,  and  travelled  till  noon 
next  day;  when,   finding  water,  they  halted  for  the  Beui  is. 
night.     On  the  day  following,  they  again  set  out  at 
midday,  travelled  aU  that  day  and  the  night  after,  and  Reu  1. 19. 
ne:;:t  day  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  without  coming  to 
water.     About  afternoon  prayers,  however,  a  pond  of  Rew  20. 
water  was  discovered  to  their  great  joy,  when  Hmndyun  ^"^  * 
alighted,  returned  grateful  thanks  to  God  Almighty  for 


ftom  thirsty  ftnd  was  lying  at  the 
point  of  deaths  with  his  son  stand- 
ing by  him.  His  Majesty  went  up 
to  hbii»  and  said,  *  If  you  give  up 
my  debt,  I  will  give  you  a  pitcher 
of  water.'  The  Moghul  answered^ 
'  Let  me  preserre  my  life.  I  give 
up  the  debt  for  a  pitcher  of  water.' 
Upon  this  the  Emperor  took  Mo- 
nttm  Beg  as  one  witness  of  the 
agreement^  Moseffer  Beg  Turko- 
miui  as  the  second^  and  Roushen 
Koka  as  the  third.  After  they  had 
decLued  themselves  witnesses,  the 
Emperor  gave  him  his  fill  of  water ; 
and  the  Moghul  drank,  and  went 
oD  to  the  camp."  c  10.  The  Mo- 
ghul was  a  sulgect  of  Humayun ; 


his  distress  and  danger  arose  from 
the  fidelity  with  which  he  remained 
attached  to  his  fallen  fortunes ;  and 
the  power  which  the  Emperor  em- 
ployed, as  a  prince,  to  the  poor 
man's  injury,  was  given  to  be  exer- 
cised for  his  advantage.  The  cool 
mockery  of  taking  three  men  to  wit- 
ness, in  conformity  to  the  musul- 
man  law,  renders  the  incident  only 
more  disgusting.  It  required  all 
the  selfishness  generated  by  early 
indulgence  and  servility,  to  recon- 
cile the  most  common  mind  to  so 
mean  an  abase  of  power.  Yet  ho- 
nest Jouher  relates  it  with  glee  as  a 
good  story,  and  the  Emperor  him- 
self certainly  thought  it  so. 
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his  merciful  protection,  and  halted.  He  ordefed  the 
water-bags  to  be  filled,  and  sent  back  on  his  own  horses 
to  afford  relief  to  such  as  had  fallen  behind,  and  were 
perishing  for  thirst,  and  to  bring  them  into  the  camp. 
Such  as  were  still  alive  were  supplied  with  water,  and 
brought  in.  The  dead  they  buried.  This  station  seems 
to  have  been  near  WAsilpiir,  in  the  Bikanir  territory.* 

By  the  31st  of  July,  Humdyun  had  advanced  within 
twelve  kos  of  Bikanir.  Here  he  was  joined  by  some 
of  the  stragglers  of  his  army,  who  had  contrived  to 
reach  Bikanir,  where  they  found  the  inhabitants  very 
ill  disposed  towards  them.  As  it  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of  Maldeo,  Mir 
Samanderf,  in  whose  judgment  the  Emperor  reposed 
entire  confidence,  was  despatched  to  Jiidpiir,  to  Maldeo's 
court.  Meanwhile,  the  camp  moved  on  to  FiliidiJ, 
about  thirty  kos  from  Jiidpiir,  where  it  halted,  and 
where  the  troops  procured  an  abundant  supply  of  grain, 
and  of  every  thing  that  could  recruit  them  after  their 
toils  and  sufferings. 

The  report  made  by  Mir  Samander  on  his  return,  was 
by  no  means  favourable.  He  said  that,  whatever  show 
and  professions  of  attachment  Maldeo  might  have  made, 
it  was  plain  that  they  were  totally  insincere.  About  this 
time,  a  few  trifling  presents  of  fruit  were  sent  to  the 
camp  by  the  Rajpiit  prince.  But  new  causes  of  sus- 
picion were  discovered.  The  Emperor's  little  party  ap- 
proached the  capital  by  short  stages.  A  merchant  had 
arrived  in  the  camp,  and,  among  other  articles,  ex- 
hibited for  sale  a  large  and  valuable  diamond.  This 
excited  inquiry.  The  man  was  found  to  be  Sang^i 
Nag6ri,  one  of  the  Maldeo's  confidential  officers.  Hu- 
mdyun,  who  had  no  doubts  of  the  real  character  of  the 


♦  Akberndma,  f.  50.  Tab.  Akb. 
f.  154. ;  Tar.  Niz.  f.  I9I.;  Jouher, 
c.  10. 

I  Abujfaxl  and  Jouher  both  make 


Mir  Samander  the  envoy.  Nizam-ed- 
din  Ahmed  says  it  was  Atka  Khan  ; 
the  Tarikhe  Bedauni^  Anka  Khan. 
t  Or  Pehludi. 
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seller,  made  him  be  told  that  such  a  diamond  was  fit  chap.  i. 
only  for  a  prince,  and  was  to  be  gained  by  the  sword,  ^'^^'  "' 
not  purchased  with  money. 

Humayun,  more  dubious  than  ever  of  the  disposition  HiimAyum 
of  Maideo,  now  deputed  Shems-ed-din  Muhammed  Atkeh,  ^XuVot 
to  his  court.  But  as  there  was  a  certainty  that,  in  the  ^J  *"**^** 
present  state  of  aflFairs,  all  his  acts  would  be  narrowly 
watched,  he,  at  the  same  time,  despatched  secretly  into 
the  city  one  Rai-mal  Soni,  a  goldsmith,  and  a  man  of 
observation.  He  was  desired  to  mingle  with  the  Rdj- 
puts,  and  to  use  every  endeavour  to  gain  a  farther  in- 
sight into  the  Rdi's  intentions.  He  was  directed  to 
send  back  his  remarks  in  writing  if  he  found  it  safe  to 
do  so.  But,  if  it  appeared  to  be  dangerous  to  commit 
them  to  writing,  he  was  to  communicate  the  result  by 
a  sign.  If  he  thought  Maideo  faithful,  the  messenger 
whom  he  sent  back  was  to  deliver  his  message,  by  taking 
hold  of  all  the  fingers  of  one  hand  with  the  other ;  if 
treacherous,  the  messenger  was  to  grasp  the  little 
finger  only. 

As  it  happened,  these  precautions  were  not  unneces-  insincerity 
sary.  The  imperial  camp  had  moved  slowly  two  or  ^  ^ 
three  marches  onward  from  Filiidi  towards  Jiidpiir, 
Maldeo's  capital,  and  the  Rai  had  announced  that  a 
body  of  troops  had  left  that  city  to  meet  the  Emperor, 
and  do  him  honour.  Humayun  was  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Juki  tank,  when  Rai-mal  Soni's  messenger 
arrived.  Being  questioned  what  message  he  brought, 
he  held  up  and  grasped  the  little  finger  only.  From 
this  it  was  concluded  that  Maideo  was  acting  perfidi- 
ously ;  and  the  report  of  spies  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  real  object  of  the  troops  sent  to  meet  them,  was 
very  different  from  the  professed  one.  This  view  of 
matters  was  confirmed  by  a  letter  which  reached  the 
camp  from  one  of  the  Emperor's  librarians,  who,  during 
the  dispersion  that  had  taken  i)lace  when  the  Emperor 
was  driven  from  Hindustdn,  had  sought  refuge  with 
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BOOK.  V,   the  Rdi,  and  now  wrote,  advising  the  Emperor  to  hasten 
A.  D.  1542.   without  delay  out  of  his  territory.     Atkeh,  the  Em- 
peror's envoy  to  Maldeo,  had  been  carefully  watched,  so 
as  to  prevent  his  communicating  any  information  to  his 
master,  and  was,  in  reality,  in  a  sort  of  free  custody. 
Suspecting  something  wrong,  however,  and  displeased 
with  what  he  saw,   he  secretly  left  the  city  without 
taking  leave,  reached  the  camp,  and  confirmed  the  Em- 
peror in  the  belief  of  his  danger.     There  was  now  no 
time  for  hesitation.*      The   Emperor,   believing  that 
Retreat  of  Maldco  was  bcnt  upon  his  destruction,  commanded  a  re- 
iim  yun.    ^j.Qg|,g^jg  movcmcut,  and  resolved  instantly  to  proceed 
to  Amerkot,  by  the  route  of  Jeselmir. 

"  The  real  intentions  of  Maldeo,"  says  Abulfazl,  "  re- 
main a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Some  contend  that  he 
was,  at  first,  really  well  inclined  towards  the  Emperor ; 
while  others  are  as  decided  that  his  professions  of  service, 
and  his  humble  letters  were,  from  the  first,  wholly  de- 
ceitful and  false."  But  the  observations  of  Nizdm-ed- 
din  Ahmed,  perhaps  the  best  historian  of  the  period, 
seem  to  afibrd  the  real  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
When  Humdyun  was  expelled  from  Hindustdn,  and, 
Shir  Shah  extended  his  conquests  on  every  side,  the 
Afghdn  and  Rdjpiit  princes  were  brought  into  a  state 
of  collision.  Maldeo,  anxious  to  gain  support  against 
his  powerful  rival,  invited  Humdyun  to  his  aid,  as  the 
most  formidable  enemy  whom  he  could  oppose  to  Shir 
Shah.  But  when  the  Rajpiit  prince  saw  the  Emperor 
arrive  in  his  dominions  with  only  a  small  number  of 
followers,  and  they  in  the  most  destitute  and  miserable 
condition,  and  quite  unfit  to  render  him  any  succour; 
at  the  same  time  that  Shir  Shah,  a  body  of  whose  troops 
were  in  the  Nag6r  district,  and  threatened  his  frontier, 
had  sent  him  ambassadors  requiring  him  to  seize  and 

*  Akbernama,  f.  51.;  Tabak.  Ak-      Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. ;  Kholasel- 
beri,  f.  154.;  Tar.  Niz.  f.  19 1.;      ul  Towdrikh,  f.  26l. 
Jouher,  c.  10.;  Tar.  Bed.  f.  ISO.; 
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deliver  up  Humdjnin ;  urged  by  the  promises  and  threats  chap.  r. 
of  the  Afghan,  and  looking  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Em-    ^'"^  ^^ 
peror  as  totally  ruined,  he  departed  from  his  original 
intentions,  and  altering  his  conduct,  resolved  to  give 
him  up  to  his  mortal  foe.  * 

When  the  camp  was  once  more  in  motion  to  return 
back,  the  Emperor  sent  out  Roushen  Beg  and  Shems- 
ed-din  Muhammed  Atkeh,  to  seize  and  bring  in  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  to  act  as  guides.  They 
accordingly  brought  in  two  men  f  with  their  camels ; 
the  camels  his  Majesty  ordered  to  be  picketed  with  his 
own  cattle,  and  the  men  to  be  placed  in  custody,  and 
their  swords  taken  from  them.  He  made  a  K&zi,  who 
was  with  him  in  camp,  and  knew  their  language,  ex- 
plain to  them,  that  no  harm  was  meant  them,  and  that 
they  would  be  well  rewarded  for  acting  as  guides  to  the 
camp.  The  men  remonstrated,  and  said  that  they  were 
poor  villagers,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  road  to 
Amerkot.  They  were,  however,  detained,  and,  as  is  usual 
enough  in  such  cases,  treated  as  being  spies,  or  as  men 
who  stubbornly  and  perversely  concealed  what  they 
knew ;  and  they  were  threatened  to  be  put  to  death. 
Driven  to  despair,  the  men  contrived  to  free  themselves 
from  custody,  snatched  a  dagger  and  a  knife  from  two 
of  the  bystanders,  and  before  any  one  was  aware  of 
danger,  attacked  and  killed  Tersiin  Beg,  who  had  charge 
of  them,  and  then  rushing  to  where  their  own  cattle 
were  tied  up,  stabbed  them,  as  well  as  the  other  animals 
picketed  along  with  them,  among  which  were  a  riding 
horse  and  mule  of  the  Emperor's;  and  so  desperately  did 
these  wretched  men  use  their  weapons,  that  they  killed  or 
mortally  wounded  a  number  of  men,  women,  and  horses  J, 

•  Ttr.  Nizdmi,  f.  19 1.  other,  f.  155.  The  Tar.  Bed.  f.  180., 

t  The  Tabakat  says  that  these  also  calls  them  spies. 

men  were  spies  seized  in  the  camp,  :t^  Tliey  are  said  to  have  killed 

and  that  one  of  them  was  directed  seventeen  living  beings,  men,  women, 

to  be  pat  to  death  to  intimidate  the  and  cattle. 
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A. ».  ifi42.    them,  could  put  them  to  death. 

This  incident  spread  so  much  confusion  and  alarm 
over  the  carap,  that  several  of  the  Emperor's  immediate 
servants  spoke  of  retiring ;  several  did  secretly  desert, 
and  he  had  some  trouble  in  keeping  the  great  body  of 
his  followers  from  dispersing.  The  little  camp  was, 
however,  at  last  put  in  motion.  As  most  of  the  Em- 
peror's cattle  had  been  slain  *,  and  among  the  rest  his 
riding  horse,  by  these  unfortunate  men,  his  grooms 
went,  and  demanded  several  horses  and  camels  of  Terdi 
Beg,  who  gave  a  surly  refusal.  The  Emperor,  there- 
fore, mounting  on  a  camel,  began  his  march.  As  soon 
as  Nadim  Koka,  who  was  on  foot,  leading  a  horse  on 
which  his  mother  was  riding,  observed  the  Emperor^s 
distress,  he  made  his  mother  dismount,  presented  her 
horse  to  the  Emperor,  and  seated  her  on  the  Emperor's 
camel. 

A  covering        As  the  road  they  now  took  was  over  a  loose  moving 

^JJ^^  sand,  where  no  water  was  to  be  found,  they  endured 
much  distress ;  and,  to  add  to  their  sufferings,  reports 
were  constantly  brought  in,  that  Maldeo  was  in  pursuit, 
and  his  troops  close  at  hand.  Humdyun,  the  better  to 
cover  his  retreat,  ordered  Ishan  Taimur  Sultan,  Terdi 
Beg,  and  Monaim  Khan  to  take  a  party,  and  bring  up 
the  rear  slowly  and  deliberately ;  but  if  the  enemy 
came  near,  then  to  attack  them  without  hesitation.  In 
this  manner  the  whole  moved  on,  and  ha\dng  passed 
Feliidi,  reached  Setelmir,  in  the  Jeselmir  territory. 
But  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  covering 
party  lost  the  road,  and  separated  from  the  main  body ; 
and  when  morning  broke,  a  suspicious  body  of  men 
was  descried  at  a  distance,  following  in  the  track  f  of 
the  retiring  camp. 

*  Jouher  says^  he  had  only  two  consisted  of  three  hodies  of  five  hun- 

horses  and  a  mule  left.  dred  men  each.      He  is  the  only 

f  Tab.  Akb.  f.  155. ;  Tar.  Bed.  writer  who  guesses  at  numbers. 
181.;    according    to  Jouher   they 
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When  it  was  ascertained  that  they  were  enemies,  such  chap,  l 
measures  were  adopted  for  warding  off  the  danger  as  ^'"' " 
circumstances  allowed.  The  horses  tliat  were  loaded,  successftii 
had  their  burdens  transferred  to  camels ;  the  ladies  were  cavalry. 
dismounted,  and  their  horses  given  to  such  soldiers  as 
were  marching  on  foot ;  so  that  a  small  troop  of  cavalry 
was  hastily  formed.  It  consisted  of  Sheikh  Ali  Beg, 
Derwish  Eoka  and  Ahmed,  the  father  of  the  historian 
Nizdm-ed-din,  with  twenty-two  others,  who,  riding 
back,  were  fortunate  enough  to  encounter  the  enemy 
as  they  were  issuing  through  a  narrow  valley  or  defile. 
Sheikh  Ali,  at  the  first  shot,  struck  the  leader  of  the 
enemy,  who  dropped  lifeless  on  the  ground ;  and  most 
of  the  arrows  discharged  by  his  little  troop  happening 
to  take  effect,  and  to  wound  some  of  their  chief  men, 
the  enemy  hastily  turned,  and  rode  off ;  but  were  pur- 
sued, many  of  them  slain,  and  several  camels  taken  very 
opportunely  for  the  wanderers.  Sheikh  Ali  now  de- 
sired Behbdd  Chobddr  (a  mace-bearer)  to  return,  and 
inform  the  Emperor  of  their  success.  Behbiid,  having 
cut  off  the  heads  of  two  of  the  enemy  who  had  fallen, 
tied  them  to  his  saddle-girths,  and,  riding  back,  threw 
them  down  exultingly  before  the  Emperor,  who  re- 
ceived them  as  a  fortunate  omen,  prostrated  himself  in 
thanksgiving  and  praise,  and  despatched  him  to  recal 
the  party.  Sheikh  Ali  was  desired  still  to  bring  up  the 
rear,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  weary  wanderers  reached 
a  well  in  which  there  was  some  water,  and  halted.  * 

At  the  same  time  the  party,  that  had  lost  their  way 
during  the  night,  made  their  appearance,  and  joined 
them,  bringing  in  a  number  of  cows  and  buffaloes, 
which  they  had  seized  in  the  Jeselmir  country.  This, 
with  the  other  favourable  events  of  the  day,  renewed 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  fugitives,  and  they  passed 
the  night  more  comfortably  than  usual. 

•  Akbernaroa  and  Tar.  Nizami,  as  above. 
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At  this  station  two  messengers,  sent  by  the  Raja  of 
Jesebnir,  met  them.  They  complained,  that  the  Em- 
peror had  come  into  his  country,  with  an  armed  force 
uninvited,  and  that,  though  no  cows  were  allowed  to  be 
killed  within  his  dominions,  the  Emperor's  people  were 
seizing  and  slaughtering  these  sacred  animals,  an  act 
most  abhorrent  from  the  religion  and  feelings  of  Hindus. 
They  added  that  this  could  not  be  permitted,  and  that 
his  subjects  would  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  imperial 
camp,  wherever  it  moved.  A  consultation  was  held, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  detain  the  envoys  without  re- 
turning an  answer,  and,  having  taken  a  supply  of  water, 
to  march  forward  on  their  dreary  journey. 

They  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeselmir  on  the 
13th  of  August.  The  Raja,  Rdi  Lankem,  who  was 
little  pleased  with  their  visit,  had  placed  a  body  of  men 
to  keep  them  off  from  the  tank,  which  lay  without  the 
walls  of  the  town.  Many  of  Humayun's  followers  had 
already  dropped  down,  worn  out  and  exhausted  by 
thirst  and  fatigue,  in  passing  over  the  sandy  desert. 
But,  as  the  rest  came  up,  they  attacked  the  enemy,  and 
after  a  contest  of  some  hours,  drove  them  away,  but 
not  without  considerable  loss  on  their  own  part.  The 
natives  retreated  into  the  fort. 

Advancing  about  five  kos,  they  came  upon  a  village, 
where  they  found  abundance  of  grain  and  water,  but 
no  inhabitants. 

After  this,  they  entered  a  country  where  the  oases 
were  fewer,  and  the  desert  more  dry  and  desolate  than 
any  they  had  yet  passed.  To  add  to  their  distress,  the 
Rai  had  ordered  his  son,  Maldeo*,  to  precede  their 
march,  and  fill  up  the  wells  with  sand,  which  he  had 
done.  They  seem  now  to  have  gone  on  for  three  days 
before  they  met  with  water.     At  the  end  of  their  first 


*  The  name  of  the  Raja  of  Jud- 
pur,  as  well  as  of  the  son  of  the  Rai 
of  JeseUnir,  was  Maldeo^  a  circum- 


stance that  seems  to  have  produced 
confusion  in  the  narrative  of  some 
historians  of  these  transactions. 
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marcfa,  about  noon,  they  reached  some  wells.  But  no  chap,  i 
water  came  up  in  any  of  the  buckets  that  were  let  ^"^'  ^^ 
down.  It  was  found,  to  their  dismay,  tliat  they  had 
been  filled  up.  Compelled  by  necessity,  they  again 
moved  forward.  Towards  evening  prayers,  they  found 
a  well,  and  orders  were  issued  that  they  should  halt 
and  rest,  whether  water  was  found  in  it,  or  not.  The 
camels  were  ranged  around  the  little  camp,  as  a  de- 
fence, and,  to  guard  against  surprise,  some  men  were 
appointed  to  make  the  rounds  all  night,  on  the  outside 
of  the  enclosure.  HumAyun  himself  joined  them  in  their 
watch,  till  Sheikh  Ali  besought  him  to  take  repose,  and 
supplied  his  place.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  consent 
to  the  exchange,  and  having  lain  down,  went  to  sleep. 
On  waking  in  the  morning  he  found  his  sword  half 
drawn  from  the  scabbard,  but  was  unable  to  discover 
by  whom  it  had  been  done.  * 

That  day  they,  once  more,  proceeded  on  their  toil-  Extreme 
some  journey,  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  at  last  reached  water. 
four  wells,  one  of  which,  however,  was  found  to  contain 
no  water.  The  remaining  three  were  given  in  charge 
to  the  chief  Amirs.  As  the  buckets  had  been  removed, 
and  none  were  to  be  found,  an  iron  kettle  was  let  down 
to  supply  the  want.  In  this  desert  region,  water  is 
found  only  at  a  very  great  depth  f ,  often  six  hundred 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  rope  which  is  fastened  to 
the  water-bag  or  bucket,  is  drawn  by  a  camel,  or  by 
bullocks,  which  are  of  course  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  well,  before  the  bucket  comes  to  the  top.  In  this 
instance,  the  distance  was  too  great  for  the  voice  to  be 
heard,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  strike  a  small  drum, 
to  pve  the  camel  driver  notice  to  halt  and  ease  the 
rope,  when  the  kettle  came  within  reach.  As  soon  as 
the  first  bucket  was  seen  at  the  top  of  the  well,  there 
was  a  rush  to  seize  it,  and  four  or  five  persons,  maci 


*  Jouher^  .  clO.  f  See  Tod*s  Rajasthan. 
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BOOK  V.  with  thirst,  threw  themselves  at  the  same  time  upon  it, 

A^7^Ts42.   ®^  *^^*  ^^^  ^^P^  broke,  and  the  vessel  fell  down  into  the 
well.     On  seeing  this,  the  perishing  expectants  raised  a 
shout  of  despair,  and  some  in  their  agony  plunged  in 
after  it.    When  the  water  at  length  began  to  be  brought 
up,  the  crowds  around  strove  and  fought  for  it,  and 
there  was  not  found  enough  to  supply  them  all.     One 
well  had  been  reserved  for  the  imperial  household,  but 
the  artisans  of  the  court,  who  could  not  be  supplied, 
went   in  a  body  and  complained  to  Humdyun,  that 
Terdi  Beg  was  supplying  his  horses  and  camels  with 
water  from  his  well,  while  they  were  dying  of  thirst.* 
The  Emperor,  riding  up  to  the  Beg,  addressed  him  in 
Tiirki,  his  native  tongue,  and  requested  that  he  would 
allow  his  servants  to  draw  water  for  themselves  for  one 
hour,  to  which  the  Beg  agreed.    The  distress  was,  how- 
ever, unspeakable;  many  fell  down  and  died,  before  they 
could  get  a  drop  to  quench  their  burning  thirst. 
Second  Em-       At  this  time  a  son  of  the  Rdi  made  his  appearance, 
5^^^^"*    bearing  a  white  flag.     When  admitted  to  an  audience, 
he  complained  that  Humdyun  had  entered  his  father's 
dominions  in  a  hostile  manner,  but  assured  him  that, 
had  his  coming  been  known,  the  Rai  would  have  re- 
ceived him  with  every  mark  of  hospitality.     He  com- 
plained of  the  excesses  of  the  Emperor's  followers,  and 
of  the  confinement  of  the  two  messengers.     He  added 
that,  if  the  Emperor  would  halt  a  short  time  where  he 
was,  a  sufficient  number  of  bullocks  and  buckets  should 
be  sent,  to  enable  him  to  draw  up  the  water.     By  the 
advice  of  Terdi  Beg,  the  two  envoys  were  released. 
Continued         Having  ascertained  that,  at  the  next  stage,  there  was 
watw^  "^^    only  one  well,  the  Emperor  divided  his  little  camp  into 
three  divisions,  which  he  ordered  to  move  forward  on 
three  successive  days,  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
water  in  turns.     The  first  division  was  led  by  the  Em- 

*  Tar.  Niz.  f.  192. ;  Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. ;  Jouher^  c.  10. 
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peror,  attended  by  Terdi  Beg  and  Ishdn  Taimur  Sultan ;  chap. 
the  next  by  Monaim  Beg;  the  third  by  Sheikh  Ali.  ^'^'^ 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  the  scarcity  of  water 
was  severely  felt,  and  numbers  perished  of  thirst.  We 
are  told  that,  at  this  time,  a  part  of  the  royal  army, 
probably  one  of  the  three  divisions,  about  mid-day, 
reached  a  pool  of  water,  when  the  horses  and  camels, 
which  for  some  days  had  had  little  or  no  water,  could 
not  be  restrained  from  rushing  into  it,  to  appease  their 
thirst,  and  drank  to  such  excess,  that  many  of  them 
died. 

The  Emperor  had  now  arrived  within  ten  kos  of  P**^^" 
Amerkot  *,  but  the  nature  of  his  reception  there  was 
probably  still  uncertain.  Meanwhile,  protracted  misery 
had  levelled  all  distinctions  of  rank,  and,  in  some 
minds,  had  destroyed  even  the  feelings  of  common 
courtesy.  The  horse  of  Roushen  Beg  having  broken 
down  on  the  march,  he  went  and  asked  the  Begum  for 
the  horse  which  he  had  given  her.  When  notice  of  this 
was  carried  to  Humdyun,  he  alighted,  sent  his  own 
ho^e  to  his  wife,  and  after  marching  for  some  distance 
on  foot,  mounted  a  camel  belonging  to  the  ewer- de- 
partment. After  he  had  ridden  in  this  way  a  couple  of 
miles,  Ehalid  Beg,  the  son  of  Ehwdja  Ehalifa,  hearing 
what  had  occurred,  rode  up  and  presented  his  horse  to 
Homdyun,  who  continued  on  his  course,  and  the  same  jemidii 
day  entered  Amerkot,  accompanied  by  only  seven  horse-  ^  J  ^"* 
men.  Most  of  his  followers  dropped  in,  singly  or  by 
twos  and  threes,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  Ranaf,  from  various  circumstances,  was  well  Friendly 
disposed  towards  Humdyun.     As  soon  as  the  Emperor  oftiieBi 
arrived,  he  sent  his  brother  to  wait  upon  him,  to  apo- 
logise for  his  not  himself  appearing  that  day,  it  not 
being  a  lucky  one,  but  promising  to  attend  him  on 

^  The  Tabakdt  calls  Amerkot  a      called   Rana^  by   the  writers  who 
huudred  kos  from  Tatta.  speak  of  him. 

t  The  ruler  of  Amerkot  is  usually 
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^^oKy.  the  (Jay  following.  Next  day  the  R^na  accordingly 
A.D.  1542.  visited  the  Emperor,  and  explained  to  him  his  situation. 
He  said  that  his  principality  was  small  and  barren,  but 
that  he  had  two  thousand  horsemen  of  his  own  tribe  of 
Sodhas,  and  that  to  them  five  thousand  Samicha  horse 
of  his  allies  could  be  added,  all  ready  to  follow  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  devoted,  heart  and  hand,  to  his  service ;  and 
that,  assisted  by  these,  the  Emperor  might  conquer 
both  Tatta  and  Bheker.  The  Emperor  thanked  the 
Rana  for  his  ready  zeal,  and  gave  him  to  understand 
that,  though  unfortunately  he  did  not  himself  at  that 
moment  possess  the  means  of  fitting  out  and  paying  his 
allies,  he  did  not  despair  of  speedily  falling  upon  a 
method  of  acquiring  them. 
Anecdotes  The  minutc  details  of  the  Emperor's  conduct  at  this 
un  "™  ^  period  have  much  in  them  that  is  curious  and  interest- 
ing, as  exhibiting  his  sanguine  and  thoughtless  temper. 
When  the  Rdna  retired,  as  Humdyun  possessed  no 
change  of  apparel,  he  was  compelled  to  undress  that  he 
might  give  his  clothes  to  be  washed,  and,  in  the  mean- 
while, sat  down  in  his  bathing-gown.  A  bird  happened 
to  fly  into  his  tent.  Struck  with  its  appearance,  he 
caused  the  door  to  be  shut,  and  the  bird  was  taken.  He 
called  for  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  having  cut  its  wing, 
made  a  painter  take  its  likenesss,  after  which  he  let  it 
off  into  the  desert. 

The  historians  of  his  reign  tell  us,  that  at  this  time, 
he  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  from  Terdi  Beg  and  some 
others  of  his  followers.  The  mode  in  which  this  loan 
was  effected,  is  not  mentioned  by  these  historians,  but 
is  described  in  all  its  particulars  by  his  ewer-bearer  with 
graphic  simplicity,  and  is  highly  characteristic  of  the 
shifts  to  which  Humdyun,  in  his  difficulties,  thought 
himself  entitled  to  resort.*     When  he   had   told   the 

*  AbulfazI  launches  into  an  ex-  him  to  resori  to  force.  Nizam-ed- 
claniation  against  Terdi  Beg  and  din  Ahmed,  with  more  moderation, 
the  Aroirs,  Tvhose  avarice  compelled      merely  says  that  Humayiin  levied  a 
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R&na  that  he  had  no  money  to  pay  mercenaries,  though 
he  believed  that  his  Amirs  had,  one  of  his  servants, 
Shah  Muhammed  Khorasdni,  had  hinted  to  him,  that 
he  knew  perfectly  well  where  the  Amirs  hid  their 
valuables.  To  facilitate  the  search  which  he  proposed 
making,  Humdyun  called  a  meeting  of  all  his  Amirs  in 
his  tent.  When  they  were  convened,  he  found  some 
pretence  for  keeping  them  waiting,  and  in  the  mean- 
while privately  despatched  his  servants  along  with  Shah 
Muhammed,  directing  them  to  repair  to  the  tents  of 
the  Amirs,  to  search  for,  and  bring  to  him,  all  the 
money,  and  valuables,  with  every  kind  of  plate  or  ves- 
sels that  were  found  there,  the  cooking  kettles  and 
dishes  only  excepted.  They  accordingly  went,  and 
broke  open  the  portmanteaus  and  boxes  of  the  Amirs, 
tore  up  the  harness  and  stuffing  of  the  travelling  fur- 
niture of  their  camels,  took  out  all  the  money,  jewels, 
and  costly  clothes  found  in  them,  and  brought  them  to 
his  Majesty.  Of  the  money  and  valuables  so  found,  he 
restored  one  half  to  the  owners,  the  other  half  he  gave 
to  his  own  servants  and  others.  Of  the  clothes,  two- 
thirds  were  restored  to  the  owners,  the  remaining  third 
being  retained  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  household. 
In  this  rather  unprincely  way,  so  disparaging  to  his 
nobles,  he  was  enabled  to  make  presents  of  richly  orna- 
mented daggers,  and  of  some  money,  to  the  Edna  and 
his  sons.* 


CHAP.  I. 

SECT.n. 


benevolence  (masaadet)  from  tbero. 
Terdi  Beg  seems  to  have  been  a 
haidj  old  soldier^  not  ranch  pleased 
with  the  mode  in  which  he  saw  af- 
fairs managed,  and  probably  not 
very  eondliating  in  his  manners. 
From  the  constant  demands  made 
npon  him  when  distress  occurred, 
and  the  collisions  thereby  occa- 
sionedy  it  may  be  inferred  that,  by 
foresight  and  attention,  he  kept  his 
own  immediate  followers  and  their 
cattle  in  tolerable  order^  and  was 


little  satisfied  with  the  unceremo- 
nious requisitions  made  upon  him, 
in  trying  circumstances,  to  correct^ 
at  his  risk  and  at  his  expense,  the 
negligence  and  oversights  of  such 
as  had  not  been  equally  provident. 
Such  a  man  could  hardly  be  in  fa- 
vour with  the  retainers  of  a  thought- 
less court. 

*  For  the  transactions  in  the  de- 
sert, see  Akbemdma,  ff,  50,  51.; 
Tabakat-eAkberi,ff.l64,l65.;  Tar. 
Niz.  f.  190 — 2  ;    Jouher,   c  10, 
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iUi>.  1542. 

Stay  At 
Amerkot 


Recent 
events  in 
Slnd. 


Beginning 
of  Motaar- 
rem. 


Mobarrem 
21  —  24. 

Proceedings 
of  Shah 
Husein. 


HumAyun  remained  about  seven  weeks  at  Amerkot, 
to  recruit  and  refresh  himself  and  his  exhausted  fol- 
lowers.  During  this  time,  he  received  every  assistance 
from  the  Rdna  that  his  limited  means  allowed,  and  got 
some  information  of  the  transactions  that  had  taken 
place  in  Sind,  after  his  departure  from  Rohri. 

We  have  seen  that  Shah  Husein  Mirza,  after  forcing 
the  Emperor  to  raise  the  siege  of  Sehwdn,  had  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  intercept  him  in  his  retreat.  As  long  as 
he  had  any  apprehensions  of  Humdyun,  he  continued 
to  court  Yddgar  Ndsir  Mirza,  and  to  buoy  up  his  mind 
with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  him  in  Sind,  as  his  son-in- 
law,  and  even  of  placing  him  on  the  throne  of  Gujrdt 
and  of  Delhi  itself.  YddgAr,  lured  by  these  promises, 
had  treacherously  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Humdyun, 
and,  about  the  middle  or  end  of  April,  had  crossed  over 
to  Saker  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  sent  some 
of  the  cannon  and  guns  belonging  to  his  division  into 
the  fort  of  Bheker.  Humdyun  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  Rhori  on  the  7th  of  May,  and,  on  the  10th,  Shah 
Husein,  having  ascertained  that  he  was  really  on  his 
way  to  Uch,  repaired  to  Bheker  in  person.  The  keen 
and  sagacious,  but  stern  and  cruel,  Arghiin  examined 
every  department,  and  the  condition  of  every  thing, 
with  his  own  eyes.  He  sharply  reprehended  the  gover- 
nor. Sultan  Mahmiid  Bhekeri,  for  the  waste  committed 
on  the  corn  in  the  granaries,  and  especially  for  having 
employed  it,  to  feed  his  own  enemy.  Determined  to 
make  an  example,  though  unwilling  to  punish  that 
nobleman  personally,  he  impaled  the  probably  innocent 
storekeeper  before  Mahraiid's  gate.  Malek  and  Umer, 
the  two  chiefs  who  had  assisted  HumAyun  to  cross  the 
river,  by  discovering  to  him  where  some  boats  were 
sunk,  and  whom  Yddgdr  had  basely  seized  and  de- 
livered up,  he  commanded  to  be  flayed  alive  before  the 

11.;  Tarikh-e  Sind,  ff.  l()i— 3. ;      Bedauni,  fF.  180,  181.;  Kholaset-ul 
Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  92—9^. ;  Tar.      Towarikh,  f. 
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gates  of  Saker.     After  Hiimdyun's  departure,  the  camp    chap.  i. 
followers,  and  meij  of  every  class,  who  had  been  unable      '"' 
to  accompany  the  Emperor  in  his  flight,  scattered  in 
consternation  and  despair  over  the  surrounding  country. 
Yddgdr,  whose  importance  was  destroyed  by  the  de-  Flight  of 
parture  of  the  Emperor,  shared  the  fate  of  traitors  who  Mir»  to 
cease  to  be  necessary ;  he  saw  every  promise  made  to  ^«»''**>^- 
him  broken ;  and  hardly  two  months  had  elapsed  after 
Humdyun's  departure,  before  he  was  glad  to  flee  from 
Sind  *,  and  to  take  the  road  to  Kandahdr.     He  arrived 
near  that  city  when  Edmrdn  was  besieging  Hindal,  and 
had  reduced  it  to  extremity.      Yadgar  accompanied 
Kdmrdn  to  Edbul,  whence  that  prince  despatched  am- 
bassadors to  Shah  Husein,  to  request  that  he  would 
send  back  his  sister  Shehr-Bdnu  Begum,  Yddgdr's  wife, 
with  her  son   Mirza   Sanjer.     The  Arghiin  instantly 
complied,  and  sent  them  forward  by  the  barren  wastes 
and  wild  passes  between  Sind  and  Kandahdr,  with  every 
outward  mark  of  honour ;  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
the  stragglers  and  others  who  had  separated  from  the 
Emperor  in  Sind,  and  still  survived  in  that  territory. 
But,  says  AbulfazI,  he  committed  an  error,  intentional 
or  not,  in  sending  them  through  that  desert  tract,  which 
is  deiltitute  both  of  water  and  forage,  unprovided  with 
sufficient  supplies,  so  that  numbers  perished ;  and  those 
who  reached  the  town  of  Shdl,  in  addition  to  all  their 
other  sufferings,  were  seized  with  malignant  fever,  by 
which,  among  others,  the  princess  was  carried  off,  so 
that,  of  two  or  three  thousand  persons  who  were  in  the 
caravan,  very  few  survived  to  reach  Kandahdr     Shah  Bfgiiming 
Husein,  having  remained  near  Rohri  till  the  middle  of  ®^^""- 
July,  and  put   every  thing   in   order,  went  down  to 
Sehwdnf,    where   he  staid  a   week,   to  see  that  the 

*  Jonher  sajs,  he  was  not  al-  bably  as  if  he  had  been  a  common 

lowed  to  leave  Sind  till  he  had  paid  traveller  or  merchant ;  Tar.  8ind> 

a  shdhmkhi  for  every  man^  seven  f.  l63. ;  Jouher,  c.  13. 

for  every  camel,  and  five  for  every  f  Akberndma,  f.  56, 
hone  that  accGmpanied  him  ;  pro- 
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BOOK  V.  breaches  and  damage  done  to  the  walls  were  properly 
A."nri54A   repaired,  and  then  went  on  to  Sen. 

While  Humdyun  remained  at  Amerkot,  he  held  con- 
sultations as  to  the  course  which  it  was  most  expedient 
for  him  to  follow.     It  would  appear  that  the  Raja,  Rdna 
Parsdd,  had  not  been  long  in  possession  of  his  prin- 
cipality, and  looked  to  the  Emperor  for  assistance  in 
Resolution    maintaining  himself  against  Jdni  Beg,  the  chief  who 
un  to  in^   had  been  dispossessed,  as  well  as  for  taking  revenge  on 
'^^^'     Shah  Husein,  who  had  put  his  father  to  death.     The 
Rdna  strongly  recommended  an  invasion  of  Lower  Sind, 
and,  as  the  first  step  towards  that  attempt,  an  inroad 
into  Jiin,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  ill-affected  to 
the  Arghiins,  would  certainly  join  the  invaders.     The 
small  and  barren  district  of  Amerkot  was  not  a  fit  place 
for  the  lengthened  residence  of  a  prince  like  Humdyun. 
It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  march  towards  Jiin  with 
their  united  forces.     And  the  Raja,  having  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  withdraw  his  people  from  the  castle  of 
Rejebi.      Amcrkot,  the  Emperor,  on  the  11th  of  October,  placed 
in  it  Hamida  Bdnu  Begum  and  the  rest  of  his  family, 
with   such   attendants   as  he  could  spare,  under  the 
charge  of  Khwdja  Moazem,  Hamida's  brother,  and  him- 
Rejebs.       Self  sct  out  ou  his  expedition.     Four  days  after,  on 
Birth  of       Sunday  the  15th  of  October,  in  this  solitary  castle,  sur- 
Akber.        rounded  on  every  side  by  sandy  deserts,  Hamida  Bdnu 
Begum  gave  birth  to  a  prince,  who  was  afterwards  to 
be  the  Emperor  Akber,  the  ornament  of  his  line  and 
family.  * 

The  Emperor  learned  the  joyful  tidings  from  Terdi 
Beg  Khan,  at  the  first  stage,  about  twelve  kos  from 
Amerkot,  where  he  was  stUl  encamped.  "As  soon," 
says  one  who  attended  him,  "  as  the  Emperor  had 
finished  his  thanksgivings  to  God,  the  Amirs  were  in- 
troduced, and  oflfered  their  congratulations.     He  then 

*  Akberndma,  f.  51. 
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called  Jouher,  and  asked,  what  he  had  committed  to  his  chap.  i. 
charge.  Jouher  answered,  two  hundred  Shahrukies,  a  f^^* 
silver  wristlet,  and  a  musk-bag ;  adding  that  the  two 
former  had  been  restored  to  their  owners.  His  Majesty 
inquired  the  reason  of  this,  as  they  had  been  given  to 
him  to  keep.  Jouher  said,  that,  in  doing  so,  he  had 
obeyed  his  Majesty's  orders.  On  this,  the  Emperor 
ordered  the  musk-bag  to  be  brought,  which  was  done. 
Having  broken  it  on  a  china  plate,  he  called  his  nobles, 
and  divided  it  among  them,  as  the  royal  present  in 
honour  of  his  son's  birth.  They  oflfered  their  congratu- 
lations, with  prayers  and  good  wishes  for  his  prosperity, 
and  that  of  the  imperial  infant.  At  that  station  they 
continued  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  had  such  rejoicings 
as  circumstances  allowed.  This  event  diffused  its  fra- 
grance over  the  whole  habitable  world."  *  So  unpro- 
mising were  the  circumstances  that  attended  the  birth 
of  one,  who  was  to  become  the  most  magnificent  Sovereign 
of  his  age. 

The  same  day,  after  evening  prayers,  the  Emperor 
decamped,  attended  by  his  o^vn  faithful  Chaghatdis,  and 
a  number  of  the  Amerkot  Rdna's  men,  and  in  five 
marches  arrived  near  Jiin. 

The  district  of  Jun  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  Ran,  DescriptioQ 
on  the  western  limit  of  Chdchkdn,  near  the  eastern  ^^^' 
branch  of  the  Indus,  which,  after  traversing  the  desert, 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  Each.  The  territory  of 
Jdn  is  intersected  by  numerous  smaller  branches  of  the 
river,  that  divide  it  into  many  islands  and  districts, 
which,  at  that  time,  were  highly  cultivated.  It  abounded 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  for  the  beauty  of 
its  gardens,  and  the  excellence  of  its  fruits  and  vege- 
table productions,  excelled  every  other  part  of  Sind. 
The  nature  of  the  ground,  broken  and  defended  by  so 
many  streams  and  artificial  canals,  joined  to  the  bravery 

*  Jouher,  c.  12. 
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BooKV.  of  the  inhabitants,  seems  long  to  have  secured  to  its 
population  the  same  blessings  of  independence  that  were 
enjoyed  by  their  neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
wilder  and  more  barren  portion  of  Chdchkdn. 

When  Humdyun  arrived  in  this  quarter,  he  found 
Jdni  Beg,  the  former  possessor  of  Amerkot,  and  a  noted 
marauder,  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  town 
of  Jiin,  with  a  formidable  body  of  horse.  He  sent  for- 
ward Sheikh  Ali  Beg  with  a  hundred  of  his  old  ad- 
herents, and  a  party  of  five  hundred  of  the  RAna's  Sodha 
horse,  and  himself  followed  with  his  remaining  troops. 
Sheikh  Ali,  naturally  bold,  and  trusting  to  be  supported, 
charged  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he  came  near  them,  and 
entirely  broke  and  dispersed  them,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Emperor,  who  ordered  all  the  prisoners  to  be  put 
to  death.  From  the  field  of  battle  Humdyun  moved  on 
to  the  tOTVTi  of  Jun  *,  where  he  pitched  his  tent  in  a 
large  garden,  beside  which  the  zeminddrs  or  chiefs,  who 
had  joined  him,  encamped.  He  dug  a  deep  trench 
round  the  whole,  so  as  to  form  a  respectable  fortified 
camp.  In  this  position  he  remained  for  nearly  nine 
months,  during  which  time  he  invited  all  the  neighbour- 
ing Rajas,  or  chiefs,  to  join  him  ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  invitation,  the  Rdis  from  the  country  of  the  Sodhas, 
the  Samichas  from  Kach,  and  the  tribesmen  of  the  Jam, 
who  formerly  were  rulers  of  Bheker,  waited  upon  him ; 
so  that  his  army  at  one  time  consisted  of  no  less  than 


Hum&yun 
atJCia. 


Increase  of 
bis  forces. 


•  When  Jun  was  taken,  two 
ratlier  noted  persons  fell  into  his 
hands.  ^'  During  the  period  that  the 
£mperor  besieged  Sehwdn,  there 
was  a  musqueteer  in  the  fort,  who 
never  missed  his  aim.  H.  M.  said, 
*  I  hope  I  shall  one  day  get  hold  of 
that  fellow.'  He  sometimes  also  used 
to  say,  '  I  wish  I  could  catch  the 
man  who  drew  the  sword  from  un- 
der me,  half  way  out  of  the  scab- 
bard.' It  happened  that  both  of 
these  men  were  in  Jun,  when  we 


took  it ;  and  having  met  in  a  biizeh- 
shop,  were  boasting  of  their  feats  of 
bravery.  Their  conversation  being 
overheard,  they  were  seized,  and 
brought  before  the  Emperor,  who, 
after  inquiry,  ordered  the  musque- 
teer  to  be  put  to  death,  but  forgave 
the  thief,  and  made  him  a  handsome 
present."  Stewart's  Jouher,  p.  46L, 
a  little  altered.  Many  will  dtflfer 
from  the  £mperor  in  his  ideas  of 
distributive  justice. 
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fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  horse.     And  here,  about  the    c^hap.  i. 

•  Skct,  II* 

beginning  of  December,  he  was  joined  by  the  infant    — — 
Akber,  and  the  whole  party  from  Amerkot.*  shii»in. 

As  soon  as  Shah  Husein  heard  of  this  new  approach  beginning 
of  Humayun  to  his  dominions  in  one  quarter,  hardly       ^* 
six   months  after  he  had   left   them   in   another,   he  t^^h 
hastened  to  meet  the  coming  danger;  and  soon  ap-  Husein. 
peared  with  a  formidable  army  on  the  branch  of  the 
Indus  that  was  nearest  to  Jiin,  and  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  opposite  bank,  four  kos  from  that  place. 

While  the  two  armies  lay  in  this  situation,  skirmishes 
daily  occurred.  But  the  contest  was  an  unequal  one. 
Mirza  Shah  Husein  had  all  the  resources  of  his  king- 
dom behind  him ;  while,  to  HumAyun,  the  loss  of  any 
one  of  his  old  adherents,  in  whom  his  real  strength 
consisted,  was  irreparable. 

The  Mirza  added  artifice  to  force.  He  made  an  at- 
tempt to  detach  from  the  Emperor's  interest  such  allies 
as  had  joined  him.  To  the  Rana  of  Amerkot  he  pri- 
vately sent  a  complimentary  and  flattering  message, 
with  a  dress  of  honour,  a  rich  dagger,  and  other  pre- 
sents, inviting  him  to  abandon  the  Emperor's  interest. 
These  the  Rdna  carried  to  HumAyun,  who  directed  his 
ally,  in  proof  of  his  contempt  of  the  donor,  to  employ 
them  in  dressing  up  a  dog,  by  Musulmans  held  to  be 
an  andean  animal,  which  he  did.  Shah  Husein  felt 
deeply  hurt  by  the  insult. 

But  the  cause  of  Shah  Husein  was  soon  more  effec-  Disgust  and 
tnally  served  by  the  habitual  and  uncontrollable  arro-  ^^^^^^fj^'JJ'^ 
gance  of  Musulmans  towards  Hindus  of  every  rank,  aiuesof 
One  of  them,   Khwdja  Ghdzi,  insulted   the  Rdna  of  """^^""^ 
Ajnerkot,  who,  meeting  with  no  redress,  left  the  camp 
in  difigust  with  all  his  followers,  declaring  that  to  at- 
tempt to  please  Moghuls  f  was  only  labour  lost.     This 

*  Akbern6ma,  f.  51.;  Tar.  Sind^  f  Here  we  see  that  the  term  Mo- 
fa  l64. ;  Jouher,  c.  12.     The  Em-  ghul  was  idready  used  to  denote  all 
press's  party  left  Amerkot,  Sh&hdn  northern  men. 
1 1  (Nor.  20). 
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BOOK  V.    defection  was  instantly  followed  by  that  of  all  the  na- 
tive chiefs,  whom  the  Emperor  in  vain  attempted  to 
soothe ;  and  Hum^yun  was  once  more  reduced  to  his 
own  few,  though  brave,  adherents,  some  of  whom,  and 
among  the  rest  Monaim  Khan,  (who  at  a  future  time 
was  destined  to  be  prime  minister  of  the  empire)  in 
despair  deserted  from  his  camp,  and  joined  the  Mirza. 
Shah  TFu-        The  news  of  the  desertion  of  the  Emperor^s  allies 
wmunsuc-  eucouragcd  the  Mirza  to  make  an  attempt  to  surprise, 
cewfuiiy.      or  to  forcc  his  position :  but  Humdyun,  having  received 
intimation  of  the  design,  had  taken  such  effectual  pre- 
cautions, and  so  completely  defended  the  camp  by  new 
trenches,  that  the  attempt  was  defeated,  though  not 
«     ^w     without  serious  loss  on  the  Emperor's  side. 

BlnunKhan  .  .  a  •  t 

joiiu  iiu-  It  was  at  this  season  of  growing  distress,  that  the 
SS^Jf**"  celebrated  Biram  Khan  arrived,  very  unexpectedly,  in 
^  H.  950,  the  imperial  camp.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Ka- 
A.  D.  i643w  nduj,  which  had  finally  ruined  the  fortunes  of  Hu- 
Hto  history,  m^yun  in  India,  that  nobleman,  escaping  from  the  field 
of  carnage,  found  refuge  in  Sambhal  with  Raja  Matter- 
Sin,  one  of  the  chieftains  of  the  country.  Shir  Shah, 
hearing  of  this,  sent  to  demand  that  he  should  be  given 
up,  to  which  the  Raja,  unwilling  to  incur  the  weight  of 
that  prince's  resentment,  was  obliged  to  assent.  Biram 
Khan  was,  accordingly,  conducted  to  the  royal  camp, 
during  Shir  Shah's  campaign  in  Malwa.  The  King 
treated  him  with  marked  distinction,  rose  when  he  was 
brought  in,  embraced,  and  addressed  him  in  the  most 
flattering  manner.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Shir 
Shah  happening  to  observe  that  where  attachment  to  a 
master  is  real,  and  proceeds  from  the  heart,  it  never 
alters  its  course ;  Biram  Khan  rather  emphatically  re- 
plied, "  Your  Majesty's  observation  is  just;  real  attach- 
ment can  never  change."  With  much  difficulty  he 
effected  his  escape,  near  Berhdnpiir,  in  company  with 
Abulkdsim,  who  had  been  governor  of  Gudlidr  under 
Humdyun,  and  they  took  the  road  to  Gujrdt.     As  they 
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travelled  along,  an  ambassador  of  Shir  Shah's,  who  was  chap.  r. 
on  his  way  back  from  that  country,  having  heard  oP  £^^'- 
Biram  Khan's  escape,  and  that  some  person  of  distinc- 
tion was  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood,  sent  a  party 
of  his  escort,  who  seized  Abulkdsim,  a  nobleman  re- 
markable for  his  fine  countenance  and  noble  deport- 
ment. Biram  Khan,  seeing  their  mistake,  with  his  usual 
high  spirit  and  honourable  feeling  exclaimed,  "  I  am 
Biram  Khan."  But  Abulkdsim,  eager  to  preserve  his 
friend,  with  much  presence  of  mind  interposed,  and 
coolly  observed ;  "  See  how  my  faithful  servant,  to  save 
me,  is  willing  thus  to  run  into  danger!  Do  him  no 
injury,  poor  fellow!  Let  him  go."  Biram  Khan  was 
acconlingly  turned  away,  and  reached  Gujrdt,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Sultan  Mahmiid,  who  then  filled 
the  throne.  Abulkdsim  was  carried  before  Shir  Shah, 
who,  insensible  to  the  noble  devotedness  of  his  friend- 
ship, put  him  to  death.  Shir  Shah  often  remarked,  that 
from  the  tone  in  which  Biram  Khan  assented  to  his 
observation  that  genuine  attachment  never  changes,  he 
felt  persuaded  he  never  could  gain  him.  Sultan  Mah- 
miid in  vain  endeavoured  to  retain  Biram  in  Gujrdt. 
He  obtained  leave  to  make  the  pilgrimage  of  Mekka, 
repaired  to  Surat,  as  if  for  that  purpose,  passed  over 
into  Kattiawdr,  and  thence,  soon  after,  joined  Humdyun 
at  Jtin.  The  Emperor  was  much  delighted  on  hearing 
of  the  approach  of  so  eminent  a  person,  at  a  moment  of 
mich  difficulty,  and  made  all  the  leading  men  in  his 
camp  go  out  to  receive  and  welcome  him.* 

But  Humayun  felt  daily,  more  and  more,  that  while  Renewed 
the  position  of  his  camp  made  it  nearly  unassailable,  it  ^IJiJ^!" 
at  the  same  time  made  it  easier  for  the  enemy  to  cut  off  "ai  ^'-'^p- 
his  supplies.     This  difficulty  was  not  felt  as  long  as  he 
had  the  tribes  of  the  desert  for  his  friends.     But  since 
they  had  abandoned  him,  he  was  compelled  to  send  out 

*  Akbernama,  f.  52. ;  Jouhcr,  c.  15. 
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BOOK  V.  his  own  retainers  in  greater  numbers,  and  to  greater 
.T7Z^    fiistances  than  before,  in  order  to  secure  the  needful 

A,  T*,  1543.  ^  '  •  T  •! 

provision  of  grain  and  other  necessaries.  In  a  short 
time,  all  the  nearer  sources  of  supply  had  failed.  In 
this  exigency,  hearing  that  there  was  a  castle  in  the 
Thari,  which  contained  an  ample  store  of  com  and 
other  necessaries,  and  that  it  could  be  reduced  with  no 
great  force,  he  detached  Sheikh  Ali  Beg  Jeldir  on  the 
service;  and  that  officer  succeeded  so  far  as  to  send 
back  considerable  supplies  to  the  camp.  But  Shah 
Husein,  having  been  informed  of  his  motions,  ordered 
Isa  Terkhan,  one  of  his  generals,  to  march  and  attack 
the  detachment,  and  cut  off  all  supplies  of  grain  from 
the  imperial  camp.  That  officer  showing  some  hesita- 
tion, the  duty  was  committed  to  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khan 
Bhekeri,  who  till  now  had  remained  in  disgrace,  and 
who,  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  recovering  the 
prince's  favour,  gladly  accepted  the  command,  and 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  castle ;  while  Shah  Husein, 
to  divert  and  occupy  the  Emperor's  attention,  pressed 
upon  the  imperial  army  more  closely  than  ever,  both  by 
land  and  water,  and  engaged  it  in  daily  skirmishes.  The 
Emperor,  however,  having  heard  of  the  march  of  the  de- 
tachment that  was  sent  against  Sheikh  Ali,  despatched 
Ishan  Taimur  Sultan  with  a  reinforcement  to  his  assist* 
ance.  As  Sheikh  Ali  was 'superseded  in  the  command  by 
Ishdn  Taimur's  arrival,  he  was  much  offended,  and  the 
circumstance  produced  a  very  unseasonable  quarrel  be- 
tween these  two  officers.  Sheikh  Ali,  it  would  appear, 
was  desirous  of  avoiding  a  regular  conflict. 

Huraayun,  meanwhile,  tired  of  being  shut  up  more 
closely  than  ever  within  his  intrenchments,  and  seeing 
no  prospect  of  effecting  any  thing  by  the  defensive  plan 
of  operations  to  which  he  was  reduced,  had  determined 
to  hazard  a  battle.  "  At  this  time,"  says  Jouher, 
"  H.  M.  said,  Shah  Husein  has  advanced  three  or  four 
times  in  battle-array,  to  fight.     If  he  comes  back  to- 
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morrow  morning,  I  will  march  out  and  attack  him."   ^q^^'  ]r 
With   this  intention   he    repeated    the   Fdtehi  *,   and    — 1— 
changed  the  unfit  for  better  horses.     His  resolution  was 
to  fight  on  the  morrow.     It  was  the  holy  month  of 
Kamzdn,  and  after  breaking  his  fast  (at  sunset),  one 
watch  of  the  night  had  passed,  when  a   person  came 
from  the  river-side,  and  said,  "  There  is  some  one  on 
the  other   bank  who  calls   for   a  boat."     H.  M.  said, 
"  Ask  his  name,  who  calls  for  a  boat  at  so  untimely  an 
hour."     They  asked,  *'  Who  are  you,  that  want  a  boat  ?" 
He  answered,  "  I  am  Ishan  Taimur  Sultan."    This  was 
reported  to  the  Emperor,  who  said,  "  God  grant  that 
all  may  be  well !  "     A  boat  was  sent  across,  and  Ishdn  pestruction 
came  before  the  throne,  where  he  told  of  the  death  of  ff*^®??*^- 
Sheikh  Ali  Beg,  and  his  own  defeat."  f 

It  would  appear  that  Sultan  Mahmiid  Khan,  having 
been  joined  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  watch- 
ing his  opportunity,  one  morning  about  sunrise,  made 
an  unexpected  attack  upon  the  imperial  detachment. 
The  combat  was  desperate,  and  bloody.  It  is  insinuated 
that  Terdi  Beg  J,  who  probably  commanded  in  the  name 
of  Ishdn  Taimur,  acted  but  remissly.  Sheikh  Ali,  Avith 
his  sons  and  retainers,  stood  firm,  and  fell  fighting 
bravely.  The  loss  was  great  on  both  sides,  but  espe- 
ciaUy  on  that  of  Humdyun. 


ing  detach- 
ment. 


*  This  18  a  Boleinn  prayer  from 
the  Koran,  and  is  generally  repeated 
when  danger  is  apprehended. 

t  Jouher,  c.  12. 

X  Tar.  Bind,  f.  l64.  Terdi  Beg 
IB  repeatedly  mentioned  as  behaving 
ill^eipedally  by  Abulfazl^  who  writes 
of  him  with  great  bitterness.  But,  as 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Biram  Khan, 
whose  panegyrist  that  writer  is,  some 
doubts  may  be  entertained  of  the 
historian's  impartiality:  especially  as 
Terdi  Beg,  on  many  occasions  of 
danger  and  difficulty,  is  represented 
as  comporting  himself  bravely,  and 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  action.    He 


was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Cha- 
ghatdi  nobles,  and  perhaps  next  in 
importance  to  the  Emperor.  He 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  able  and 
ambitious  Biram  Khan's  power,  the 
Transoxian  chiefs  looking  up  to 
him,  as  those  from  Persia  did  to 
Biram  Kban.  The  consequences 
were  seen  in  the  next  reign.  It 
was  a  favourable  circumstance  for 
Biram 's  fame,  great  and  undoubted 
as  his  merits  were,  that  the  historians 
of  the  age  were,  in  general,  Persians, 
or  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Persians. 
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Booi:  V.       On  learning  these  events,  and  especially  the  death  of 
AXiMa.    Sheikh  All,  the  Emperor  was  affected,  and  agitated  be- 
•  yond  measure.     Shah  Uusein  Mf rza,  on  his  part,  had, 
like  the  Emperor,  been  preparing  for  a  battle  on  the 
following  morning.     His  troops  had  buckled  on  their 
armour,  and  his  men  were  ready  to  mount,  when  a 
deserter  from  the  Emperor's   camp  arrived  with  in- 
formation that  Ishdn  Taimur  had  been  defeated.  Sheikh 
Ali  slain,  and  that  Humdyun  had  resolved  to  lead  out 
his  troops  and  attack  the  Mirza  in  the  field,  that  very 
day.     The  Mirza,  apprehensive  of  the  efforts  of  men 
driven  to  despair,  and  hoping  that  the  Emperor  would 
now  at  length  be  disposed  to  make  peace,  did  not,  for 
the  three  following  days,  draw  out  his  troops  as  usual. 
^^         At  the  end  of  that  time.  Shah  Husein  sent  Bdber 
poses  terms.  Kuli,  ouc  of  his  chicf  officcrs,  on  a  mission  to  the  Em- 
peror's camp.     Humdyun,  as  the  Mirza  had  foreseen, 
was  now  determined  to  quit  Sind.     An  agreement  was 
speedily  concluded.     The  Emperor,  on  the  one  hand, 
agreed  to  quit  the  territories  of  Shah  Husein,  while 
j^^^j^"     Shah  Husein,  on  the  other, ^consented  to  supply  him 
quit  sind.     with  thirty  boats  to  convey  his  effects  from  the  present 
camp,  and  with  100,000  mithkals  in  money*,    2000 
loads  of  grain,  and  300  camels,  to  be  delivered  to  him 
at  the  village  of  Eundi,  when  he  had  crossed  the  Indus, 
to  enable  him  to  proceed  on  his  route  to  Kandahdr. 
These  terms  being  arranged,  the  Mirza  gladly  furnished 
him  with  a  bridge  of  boats  to  cross  the  arm  of  the  Indus 
Bebiii.7.    at  Jiin.     And,  accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  July,  Hu- 
mayun  marched  with  his  whole  army  from  the  camp 
which  they  had  so  long  occupied,  and  crossed  the  river 
in  two  days.     The  conditions  agreed  upon  were  faith- 
fully and  joyfully  observed  by  Shah  Husein.     The  pro- 
visions and  cattle  for  transport  were  brought  to  Rundi, 
and  divided  among  the  troops ;  and  from  thence  the    j 

*  Some  historians  omit  the  money,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Tarikh-e 
Sind. 


July  10. 
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camp  moved  on  to  Sehw^n,  where  Humdyun  made 
€very  thing  ready  for  leaving  Sind,  after  having,  on  the 
whole,  tarried  two  years  and  a  half  in  it  and  the  ad- 
joining country.* 
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*  The  transactions  in  Sincl  and 
the  Rajput  desert  are  recorded  by 
Abollad,  Akbemdma,  ff.  50 — 2,  in 
the  Tarikh-e  Akberi,  ff.  154—6. 
Tar.  Niz.  f.  192.  FerishU  follows 
Mefly^  ToL  ii.  p.  91 — 5,,  and  the 
Tar.  Bediuni,  ff.  179 — 182. ;  Jou- 
her,  who  was  with  the  Emperor,  re- 
cords them  in  his  S,  9,  10^  11^  and 
12th  chapters.  His  account,  how- 
eyer,  being  written  from  memory  at 


the  distance  of  many  years^  though 
lively^  does  not  furnish  dates^  and 
perhaps  sometimes  transposes  events. 
Abulfazl^  who  wrote  from  excellent 
reports^  though  able,  is  laudatory, 
and  too  desirous  to  conceal  the  faults 
of  his  patron's  father.  The  Tarikh-e 
Sind,  ff.  ]6i — 165.  is  valuable,  as 
occasionally  giving  the  Sindian 
Story. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

UUBflTUN'S  RESmSHCE  IN  BIND. 


SECTION  IIL 

HUMItUN'S   BOUTE  from  bind   to   SfSTlN. 

BEGBNT  STATE  OF  AFOHimSTiN. — kAmrLs  IN  kIbUL. — A8EUBRI  IK 
OHAZNL  —  KAXRitfB  EXPEDITION  TO  BADAKHSHIn.  —  HINDAL  IK 
KANDAhIiL  — EMBASSY  OF  kXmrXn  TO  SHAH  HUSEIN  —  MET  BT  HU- 
mIyUN.  —  DIFFICULTIES  OF  HIS  ADVANCE  TO  KANDAhIr.  —  HOSTILE 
PREPARATIONS  OF  ASKERL  —  HE  ADVANCES   TO  TAKE  HUmXtVN.  — 

HASTY  FLIGHT  OF  THE   EMPEROR.  —  ARRIVAL  OF  ASKERI. AKBER 

TAKEN,  AND  SENT  TO  KANDAhIr. — HUMIyUN  FLIES  TOWARDS  sf  StIn. 
— TEMPORARILY  DETAINED  BY  A  PARTY  OF  BELliCHES.  —  PROCEEDS 
THROUGH  THE   GERMs£r.  —  ENTERS   siST^N. 

BooKv.   When  Huraayun  gave  up  all  thought  of  re-entering 
A     1543    Hindustdn  at  the  head  of  an  army,  by  effecting  the 
A.H.  960*    conquest  of  Sind,  he  unwillingly  turned  his  thoughts 
state  of       towards  Kandahdr,  which  was  part  of  the  dominions  of 
^toia-     jjja  brother  Kdmrdn.     That   prince,   after  separating 
Kkmranin   ^om  the   Empcror   at  Ehushdb,  when  compelled  to 
KAbwL        abandon  the  Penjdb  to  Shir  Shah,  had  retired  to  Edbul, 
where  he  assumed  all  the  insignia  of  an  absolute  and 
independent  king,  and  made  the  prayer  for  the  prince 
be  recited,  and  the  coin  struck,  in  his  own  name,  thus 
renouncing  even  the  nominal  supremacy  of  Humd3ain. 
He  bestowed  the  government  of  Ghazni  on  his  brother 
ABkeri  in     Askcrf,  who  accompauied  him  in  his  flight ;  the  govern- 
ment of  Kandahdr  was  held  by  Eerdcha  Ehan. 
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Mirza  Kdrardh,  not  long  after  his  return  to  Kabul,    chap. 
marched  across  the  Hindu-kiish  mountains,  to  chastise         ' 
Mirza  Suleimdn,  the  ruler  of  Badakhshan,  who  refused  KAmi^n'i 
to  acknowledge  him,  or  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to  to  sodaki 
the  Emperor,  defeated  him  in  battle,  compelled  him  to  '^^' 
submit,  and  deprived  him  of  a  portion  of  his  territory. 
On  his  return,  finding  that  Eerdcha  Ehan  had  invited  nindai  in 
Hindal  Mirza  from  Sind,  and  had  delivered  up  to  him  ^*"*^^ 
the   country   of  Eandahdr,   he   raised  an   army,   and 
marched  towards   that  capital,  which  he  besieged  for 
six  months,  when  Hindal,  finding  that  resistance  was 
vain,  agreed  to  surrender  the  place,  and  coming  out  to 
meet  his  brother,    resigned   himself   into  his  hands. 
Eamrin  bestowed  the  government   of  Eandahdr  on 
Mirza  Askeri,  and  carried  Hindal  Mirza  to  Edbul  as 
a  prisoner;  but  after  sometime  bestowed  on  him  the 
district  of  Jui-Shahi,  now  Jelaldbdd,  in  jcigir.* 

Mirza  E&mrdn,  eager  to  draw  still  closer  the  bonds  Embawy 
of  union  between  himself  and  the  ruler  of  Sind,  who  ^[ii'tJi 
had  acknowledged  him  as  his  superior  Lord,  sent  Mir  "«^5 
Alla-dost  a  man  eminent  for  his  piety,  and  Abdal  Wd- 
h^b,  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Sheikh  Piiran,  the 
great  Saint  of  Sind,  as  ambassadors,  to  ask  the  daughter 
of  Shah   Husein  in   marriage.     After   Humdyun  had 
crossed  the  Indus,  and  begun  his  march  towards  Ean- 
dahdr, he  heard,  when  near  Sehwdn,  that  these  ambas-  met  by  h 
sadors  were  not  far  off;  and  they  also,  hearing  of  his  ™*y"°- 
approach,  threw  themselves  into  that  town.     Humdyun 
sent  a  message  to  Alla-dost,  asking  to  see  him  ;  but  the 
envoy  returned  an  excuse,  pretending  that  the  people 
among  whom  he  was  would  not  suffer  him  to  quit  it. 
Leaving  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  Humdyun   and  his 
followers  now  proceeded   towards  Fatehpiir-Gandava. 
After  leaving  that  place,   their  route   lay  through  a  Difflduoi 

of  his  ad- 

*  Akberndma,  ff.  55^  b^.  The  afterwards  took  it  from  him^  and 
Tar.  Bedduni  says^  that  he  gave  him  made  him  reside  in  Mouza-Der- 
GhaiDi   (probably  a  mistidce),  but      wish^n,  f.  181. 
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BOOK  ▼.  tract  of  country,  for  some  days'  march  desert  and  waste, 
— j^ ,  and  afterwards  rugged  and  mountunous.      The  guides 
given  them  by  Shah  Husein,  who  had  no  desire  that  he 

^[11^  Kan-  should   becomc    acquainted  with    the    country,  were 

*"**^*  careful  not  to  conduct  them  to  the  best  springs  or 
wells  *,  and  the  troops  suffered  much  from  having  only 
brackish  water,  or  none.  To  add  to  their  distress,  the 
road  was  infested  by  banditti,  as  it  has  been  in  all  ages; 
they  were  chiefly  Baliiches,  who,  singly  or  in  bands, 
hovered  around,  and  plundered,  without  mercy,  all  that 
fell  behind  in  the  line  of  march.  Jouher  tells  us  that, 
having  fallen  somewhat  behind,  he  was  attacked  and 
wounded,  and  the  water  vessels  under  his  charge  carried 
off,  almost  in  presence  of  the  Emperor.  The  plunder 
and  distress  were  general ;  and,  as  much  time  had  been 
spent  on  the  march,  and  the  year  was  on  its  decline,  the 
country,  which  in  summer  is  exposed  to  the  Simdm, 
and  the  blasting  winds  of  the  desert,  was  now  subject 
to  such  excessive  cold,  that  the  travellers'  broth,  we  are 
told,  was  hardly  poured  out  of  the  kettle,  when  it  be- 
came a  plate  of  ice.  Even  the  men  of  most  note  were 
ill  provided  with  clothing,  to  resist  the  severity  of  the 
cold,  to  which  they  were  here  exposed.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  their  unprovided  condition,  the  Emperor,  who 
happened  to  have  a  fur  cloak,  made  it  be  divided, 
giving  the  outside,  as  a  most  acceptable  gift,  to  Biram 
Ehan,  and  the  inside,  or  lining,  to  an  officer  of  the 
household.  After  a  toilsome  journey,  most  probably 
through  the  Bolan  Pass,  they  reached  the  district  of 
Sh^-Mustung,  near  the  northern  limit  of  Baluchist&n, 
and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  ELandahitr, 
on  which  it  was  dependent. 

Hortue  pns      Here  they  encountered  difficulties  of  a  different  de- 

pantioniof  '' 

▲ikeit 

*  Such  is  the  account  of  the  con-  march    through    such    a    conntry 

temporary   writers^   and   from    tlie  mighty  of  itself^  account  for  many 

Mirsa's  character  it  is  not  improh-  of  the  hardships  enduntd  by  the 

ble.       But    the  difficulty   of    the  Emperor. 
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scription.  Two  of  the  Emperor's  servants,  who  pre-  chap.i. 
ceded  the  camp,  were  carried  off  from  a  spring  at  which  '  ' 
they  had  alighted,  by  scouts  sent  out  by  Jildl-ed-din 
Beg,  r.an  officer  of  Kamrdn's,  who  was  stationed  in  that 
quarter.  One  of  the  two,  however,  contrived  to  make 
his  escape,  and,  rejoining  the  Emperor,  related  both  his 
own  adventures,  and  such  circumstances  as  he  had 
learnt  from  the  conversation  of  the  party  that  had 
taken  him.  By  this  accident,  Humdyun  discovered 
that  his  brothers  were  aware  of  his  approach,  that  their 
hostility  was  unabated,  and  that  Askeri  was  not  far  off. 
Renouncing,  therefore,  his  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Kandahdr,  he  turned  off  towards  Mustung.  Some  of 
his  followers,  however,  asked  permission  to  go  on  to 
Kandahdr,  which  he  granted ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance  and  advice  to  his 
brother,  which  he  entrusted  to  one  of  them  to  deliver. 

When  Humdyun  was  leaving  Sind  to  march  against 
Kandahdr,  Shah  Husein,  desirous  of  counteracting  his 
plans  for  retrieving  his  affairs,  had  despatched  expresses 
to  Kdmrdn  and  Askeri,  to  inform  them  of  his  move- 
ments. Kdmrdn  instantly  sent  orders  to  Askeri  at 
Kandahdr,  to  put  that  city  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
himself  to  waylay  and  seize  Humdyun,  at  whatever 
risk.  Askeri  Mirza,  having  executed  the  one  part  of 
his  instructions,  had  now  advanced  considerably  on  his 
way  to  execute  the  other.  The  Amirs,  who  formed  his 
court,  were,  however,  far  from  being  unanimous  in  their 
opinions.  Kasim  Husein  Sultan  Uzbek,  Mehdi  Edsim 
Khan,  and  others,  advised  him  not  to  move  against  the 
Emperor,  lest  that  prince,  driven  to  desperation,  should 
take  refuge  in  Persia,  a  step  which  might  be  followed 
by  the  most  ruinous  consequences.  Abulkhair  was  of 
a  different  opinion,  and  enforced  the  necessity  of  seizing 
Humdyun,  and  to  this  opinion  Askeri  inclined.  In  the  ^^  ^^_ 
morning  after  the  consultation,  therefore,  the  Mirza  ▼anceato 
marclied  forward  on  his  route  towards  Shdl-Mustung,  ^l^ 
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BOOK  V.  (in  which  direction  he  learned  that  the  Emperor,  who 
A.  D.  164a.  was  not  far  off,  had  proceeded,)  in  hopes  of  surprising 
him.  After  advancing  a  kos  or  two,  having  by  this 
time  got  into  a  waste  and  intricate  country,  he  inquired 
if  any  of  his  followers  was  acquainted  with  the  road. 
One  Chupi  Behader,  an  Uzbek,  who  had  been  in  Edsim 
Husein  Sultan's  service,  but  in  this  expedition  had 
joined  the  troops  immediately  under  the  Mirza,  said 
that  he  knew  it  thoroughly,  having  often  travelled  it 
back  and  forward.  "  True,"  said  the  Mirza,  "  you  had 
ajdgir  in  this  quarter,"  and  ordered  him  to  ride  for- 
ward, to  reconnoitre  along  the  road,  and  report  what  he 
saw.  The  man  remarking  to  the  Mirza  that  he  rode 
but  a  sorry  pony*,  the  Mirza  directed  Tersiin  Birlds, 
one  of  his  attendants,  to  dismount  and  lend  him  his 
horse,  which  was  stout  and  swift ;  and  Tersiin  obeying 
very  reluctantly,  was  sharply  chidden  by  the  prince. 

Chupi,  who  had  fonnerly  served  under  Humdyun  in 
Hindustan,  having  mounted  his  fleet  steed,  rode  for 
some  time  at  a  moderate  pace,  till  he  had  reached  the 
pass  of  Pekh,  in  a  valley  formed  by  the  hills,  when^ 
being  out  of  sight,  he  set  off  at  full  speed,  and  did  not 
halt  till  he  reached  the  imperial  camp,  when  he  alighted 
at  the  door  of  Biram  Khan's  tent,  and  at  once  informed 
him  of  the  danger  that  was  at  hand.  Biram  Khan, 
without  delay,  hastened,  by  a  private  road,  to  the 
Emperor's  pavilion ;  and  speaking  from  behind  the 
kan^ts  or  screen,  informed  him  of  the  imminent  danger 
with  which  he  was  threatened.  Humdyun  starting  up, 
proposed,  with  his  usual  spirit,  to  meet  the  attack  in 
arms :  but  the  Khan  at  once  convinced  him  that,  from 
Askeri's  overpowering  superiority  in  numbers,  there  was 
no  hope  but  in  retreat.  The  Emperor  upon  this,  indig- 
nantly exclaiming,  "  Are  Kandahdr  and  Kdbul  for  ever 
to  be  the  cause  of  contention  between  me  and  my  un- 
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worthy  brothers?"   despatched   Khw^ja   Moazem  and   chap. l 
Biram  Khan,  instantly  to  bring  the  Empress  Hamida    ^^"' "'' 
Begum,    and  her  son,   the  infant  Akber,   who   soon 
arrived.     A  hasty  requisition  for  horses  was  addressed  Hasty  night 
to  Terdi  Beg  and  some  other  Amirs,  who  made  difficul-  Emperor, 
ties.     But  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  the  foe  would  soon 
be  upon  them.     Hamida  Begum  was  hurriedly  placed 
on  horseback.     It  was  decided  that  Akber,  who  was 
only  a  year  old,  would  be  unable  to  support  a  rapid 
journey  in   inclement  weather,  through  a  desert  and 
waterless  waste,  and  he  was  left  behind  under  the  care 
of  his  usual  attendants.     Humdyun  then  hurried  away, 
accompanied  by  only  forty  men,  twenty-two  of  them 
persons  of  note,  and  two  ladies.     All  the  rest  of  the 
party,  with  the  whole  tents  and   baggage,  were  left 
behind.* 


•  •  Akberndraa,  f.  53. ;  Tab.  Akb. 
f.  156. ;  Tar.  Niz.  f.  1.Q3.  Such  is 
the  account  given  by  Abulfazl  and 
foUowed  in  the  Tab.  Akberi.  The 
narrative  of  Jouher  is  somewhat 
different.  The  night  before^  when 
Hnmayun  reached  Shal-Mustung^ 
he  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  garden, 
where  a  man  accosted  him,  and 
asked  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  Mirza 
Askeri.  The  Emperor  said^  that  he 
did  not,  but  would  be  glad  if  he 
would  communicate  any  informa- 
tion he  possessed.  The  stranger 
desired  to  speak  to  him  alone,  and 
all  the  imperial  attendants,  except 
Jouher,  being  removed^  informed 
Humdyun  that  his  son,  one  of  the 
Mirza's  servants,  had  just  arrived 
alone;  that  he  had  left  the  prince 
in  the  bills,  at  the  pass  of  Pekh, 
only  Are  kos  off,  and  that,  before 
two  watches  of  the  morning  were 
over,  Askeri  woidd  arrive,  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  his  Majesty.  This 
information  induced  the  Emperor  to 
leave  the  garden  and  rejoin  the 
camp. 


Humdyun,  having  breakfasted  on 
whatever  was  at  hand,  said  his 
morning  prayers,  and  being  much 
fatigued  with  his  long  journey,  lay 
down,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  His 
people  dispersed  on  various  employ- 
ments. "  At  noon,"  says  Jouher, 
"  a  man  came  full  speed  from  tlie 
wilds,  and  asked  for  H.  M.  He 
was  in  great  haste.  The  servant 
said,  ^  Leave  your  horse  here,  and 
go  in.*  He  would  not  leave  it,  but 
twisting  the  bridle  round  his  hand, 
entered  the  tent.  H.  M.  was  asleep. 
He  was  waked,  and  asked  the  man, 
'  Do  you  bring  any  message  ?  *  The 
man  answered, '  No,'  but  added,  that 
Mirza  Askeri  was  coming  in  a  hos- 
tile manner.  H.  M.  asked  '  What 
is  your  name  ?  *  He  answered, 
'  Chupi  Behader,  by  tribe  an  Uzbek, 
and  I  am  sent  by  Kasim  Ilusein 
Sultan.'  His  Majesty  said,  '  It  is 
true,'  sent  for  Biram  Khan,  and 
asked  his  advice.  He  advised  H.  M. 
to  set  off  instantly.  H.  M.  said, 
'  We  must  fight  them.*  Biram  Khan 
answered,  '  We  are  few :  they  are 
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Arrivilof 
AikerL 


Akber  sent 
to  Kanda- 
har. 


Just  as  Humdyun  was  setting  out,  Mir  Abul  Hasan, 
the  Sadr,  who  had  been  sent  forward  by  Askeri  to 
attempt  to  detain  the  Emperor,  by  engaging  him  in 
conversation,  arrived,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  some 
complimentary  messages   on   the  part  of  the   Mirza. 
Humdjnin,  however,  set  off,  without  paying  them  any 
attention.     Askeri  came  in  sight  some  time  after,  and 
pushed  forward  a  body  of  troops  to  surround  the  camp, 
intending  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  it  on  every 
side,  and  to  prevent  any  one  from  escaping.     But  he 
soon  learned,  with    regref,   that   Chupi   Behider  had 
brought  news  of  his  approach,  and  that  the  Emperor 
had  already  escaped,  and  fled   into  the   desert.     He 
placed  a  guard,  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  the 
two  camps.    Mir  Ghaznevi  (afterwards  Atkeh  Khan), 
under  whose  care  the  young  prince  had  been  left,  pre- 
sented himself,  and  was  graciously  received,  the  Mirza 
expressing  his  regret  that  Humdyun  had  gone  away; 
loudly  professing  that  his  sole  object  in  coming  was  to 
wait  upon  the  Emperor,  and  to  do  him  every  service- 
He,   at   the   same   time,  sent  a  camel  with  fruit  for 
Akber's  use.     But  he  repaired  the  same  evening  to  the 
imperial  tents,  and,  throwing  aside  all  shame,  took  pos- 
session of  the  baggage,  all  of  which  he  narrowly  ex- 
amined, causing  a  list  of  the  articles  to  be  made  in  his 
own  presence.     He,  at  first,  received  with  civility  Terdi 
Beg  and  Humayun's  other  Amirs,  when  they  waited  on 
him ;  but  next  day,  they  were  delivered  into  custody, 
and  soon  after  subjected  to  heavy  exactions,  many  of 
them  perishing  in  the  tortures  inflicted   on   them  to 
extort  a  discovery  of  their  real  or  supposed  wealth. 
The  young  prince  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
affection  and  tenderness,  and  carried  to  Kandahdr  by 
Askeri,  who  delivered  him  to  the  charge  of  his  wife 
Sultdnum  Begum;  but  without  taking  him  from  the 


coming  in  great  force,"  &c.  Abul- 
fazl  had  seen  Jouher's  narrative.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  Niz^m-cd- 


din  Ahmed  had.     It  carries  with  it 
an  air  of  probability. 
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immediate  care  of  Mdham  Anka,  Jiji  Anka,  and  Atkeh   chap,  l 
Khan,  who  had  been  appointed  by  his  parents  to  nurse  ^"^' 
and  watch  over  him.     Sultdnum  Begum's  affection  for 
him  was  sincere,  and  like  that  of  a  mother.    The  young 
Akber  was  brought  to  the  Bala- Ark,    or   Citadel  of  Ranw^n  is. 
Eandahdr,  on  15th  of  December,  a.d.  1543.* 

Meanwhile  Humdyun,  and  the  small  party  of  fugi-  Humdyim 
tives  that  accompanied  him,  after  galloping  off  from  si8t6n. 
their  camp,  soon  reached  the  desert  waste.  Day  failing, 
was  succeeded  by  a  night  of  uncommon  darkness. 
Biram  Khan,  it  is  said,  proposed  to  Humdyun  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  to  turn  back,  and  come  upon  the  camp 
by  surprise ;  adding  that,  from  his  knowledge  of  Askeri's 
frivolous  and  selfish  character,  he  was  assured  that  they 
would  find  him  sitting  in  the  midst  of  his  clerks,  busy 
in  examining  the  contents  of  the  chests  and  packages, 
which  the  Emperor  had  left  behind :  that  the  probability 
was,  that  the  troops  would  make  little  resistance,  or 
would  even  join  them.  Humdyun  acknowledged  that 
the  enterprise  was  a  feasible  one,  but  said  that  he  was 
now  cured  of  ambition,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
proceed,  through  Persia,  to  the  holy  city  of  Mekka. 

But,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  pursued 
by  Askeri,  their  danger  was  not  yet  over.  They  kept 
on  their  course  towards  Sistdn.  One  night,  after  a  long 
march,  the  barking  of  a  dog  was  heard.  The  Emperor  had 
hardly  time  to  observe,  that  some  habitat  ion  sf  must  be 
at  hand,  when  a  party  of  Baliiches  met,  and  stopped 
them.  They  spoke  in  their  own  language,  which  was 
not  understood :  but  fortunately  one  of  the  ladies,  who 
was  with  the  Emperor's  suite,  was  herself  a  Baliich  if, 
the  wife  of  an  officer  in  his  service.  She  was  employed 
to  interpret,  and  it  appeared  that  they  were  followers 

*  Akbernama,  ff.  53,  54. ;  Tab.  f  Nizam-ed-dfn  calls   this  fort, 

Akb.  f.  1 57. ;  Tar.  Niz.  ff.  1 93, 1 94. ;  Kila  H^ji  Baba,  f.  1 94. 

Jouher,  c.  IS.     It  does  not  appear  X  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Hasan  Ali^ 

that  Terdi  Beg  and  the  other  Amirs  Ishek-agha  (chamberlain). 
were  asked  to  attend  Humdyun  in 
hb  flight  into  Sistdn. 
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lily  dctiiin- 
jcd  by  a 
pirtiy  of 
Baldches. 


Proceeds 
through  the 
Germsir. 


of  Mafek  Khati,  a  BaWch  chief,  whom  Abulfazl  styles 
the  Captain-General  of  the  banditti  of  the  desert*  This 
leader  being  at  that  moment  absent,  his  people,  on 
finding  that  it  was  the  Emperor,  insisted  that  the  little 
troop  should  not  pass  onward  without  their  master's 
leave. 

The  Emperor  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  entering 
the  fort,  the  freebooters  salaamed  to  him  respectfully, 
spread  a  carpet  on  which  he  and  Hamida  Begum  sat 
down,  and  supplied  the  wants  of  the  party  with  all  the 
hospitality  of  the  desert.  When  day  began  to  dawn, 
as  the  Emperor  was  engaged  in  his  morning  prayers, 
Malek  Ehati,  who  had  been  sent  for^  returned. 

The  Emperor's  peaceable  entrance  into  the  fort, 
which  gave  him  the  character  of  a  guest,  had  roused  the 
robber's  sense  of  honour.  Saluting  the  Emperor,  and 
making  the  usual  polite  inquiries  after  his  health,  the 
chief  informed  him,  that  three  days  before,  an  order 
from  Kdmrdn  Mirza  had  reached  him,  commanding  him 
not,  on  any  account,  to  suffer  the  Emperor  Humdyun 
to  pass  that  way,  but  to  seize,  and  make  him  prisoner. 
"  But,"  added  he,  "  now  that  your  Majesty  has  visited 
me,  on  my  head  and  eyes  be  it.  Yet  it  is  better  that 
you  should  ride  on,  and  I  will  myself  conduct  you  to 
the  borders."  Humdyun  gladly  assented.  The  party 
was  again  put  in  motion,  and  proceeded  about  fifteen 
kos,  guided  and  accompanied  to  the  confine  of  his  ter- 
ritory by  the  Malek,  who  there  took  his  leave. 

On  losing  the  escort  of  his  robber  host,  Humdyun 
entered  the  Germsir*,  which  lies  between  Kandah&r 
and  Khordsan,  and  at  that  time  depended  on  Mirza  Eam- 
rdn.  Though  a  very  unwelcome  guest  to  Abdal  Hai, 
the  governor  of  the  country,  who  remained  faithful  to 
the  Mirza,  and  even  punished  some  of  his  servants  who 
assisted  the  Emperor,  he  was,  however,  received  with  a 
certain  degree  of  respect,  and  supplied,  though  scantily, 

♦  Germsfr  signifies  warm  country,  and  here  denotes  the  low  tract   of 
land  lying  on  the  Helmend. 
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with  such  necessaries  as  the  country  aflfbrded.  It  hap-  chap,  l 
pened  that  Khwdja  JUdl-ed-din  Mahmiid  had  been  sent  !!!!:"'• 
into  the  district  by  Askeri  to  collect  the  revenue.  Hu- 
mdyun  opened  a  communication  with  him,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  him  over  to  his  interest ;  so  that  the 
Khwdja  waited  upon  him,  and  presented  his  Majesty 
with  a  large  set  of  tents,  besides  horses,  camels  and 
mules,  and  such  sum  of  money  as  he  had  collected  ;  a 
most  seasonable  and  acceptable  supply,  in  bis  present 
distressed  circumstances,  to  the  Emperor,  who  bestowed 
on  him  what  was  then  little  more  than  a  title,  the  office 
of  Mir  SAmdn,  Sirk^r  Khdseh  (keeper  of  the  imperial 
stores). 

The  Germsir  of  Kandahdr,  in  which  Humdyun 
lingered  for  some  days,  was  subject  to  that  country, 
but  lay  close  upon  Sistdn,  a  province  that  belonged  to 
the  King  of  Persia,  and  into  which,  by  merely  passing 
the  Helmend,  he  could  easily  fly.  His  unhappy  and 
destitute  condition  preyed  upon  his  mind.  Worn  out 
by  his  sufferings,  feeling  the  vanity  of  past  enjoyments, 
which  had  vanished  from  his  grasp,  and  left  behind 
nothing  but  regret,  and  willing  to  turn  his  eyes  from 
the  deary  prospect  before  him ;  with  a  feeling  common 
to  Musulmans  in  adversity,  he  talked  of  devoting  the 
remains  of  his  life,  in  some  sequestered  solitude,  to 
meditation  and  prayer.  But  the  remonstrances  of  his 
adherents,  powerfully  supported  no  doubt  by  his  hanker- 
ing after  the  enjoyments  of  that  world,  which  he  be- 
lieved that  he  was  desirous  of  abandoning,  soon  recalled 
him  to  more  active  exertions.  Desirous  of  ascertaining 
the  sentiments  of  the  King  of  Persia,  the  hereditary 
friend  of  his  family,  he  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  in 
which  he  explained  his  situation  and  his  wishes,  and  S^*^|l*' 
despatched  it  by  the  hands  of  Chupi  Behdder.  He 
would  willingly  have  remained  in  the  Germsir,  till  an 
answer  arrived,  but  Abdal  Hai  sent  to  announce  to  hiih, 
that  Mirza  KAmrdn  had  despatched  a  large  body  of  men 
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BOOK  V.  from  Eandahdr,  in  quest  of  him ;  that,  if  he  remained, 
^  ^  ,543.  nothing  could  prevent  his  falling  into  their  hands,  and 
that  his  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  passing  into  the  ad- 
joining province  of  Sistdn,  where,  under  the  protection 
of  the  King  of  Persia,  he  would  be  free  from  danger- 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  he  could   nowhere  be  safe  in 
the  widc'^spreading  dominions  of  his  &ther,  Humdyun 
Enters  ss*.   unwilUngly  crossed  the  Helmend,  and  encamped  in  the 
*^  Persian  territory,  by  the  side  of  the  lake  into  which  that 

river  empties  itself.  He  was  hospitably  and  honourably 
received  and  entertained  by  Ahmed  Sultan  Shamlu,  the 
governor.* 

Humdyun  did  not  willingly  abandon  the  territory 
which  he  considered  as  his  own,  to  enter  that  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  a  bigot,  who  was  the  chief  of  another 
sect  of  Musulmans  from  that  to  which  he  and  his  fore- 
fathers had  adhered.  But  he  had  not  a  spot  on  which 
he  could  safely  place  his  foot.  Edmran  seemed  to 
have  come  in  his  place,  and  by  the  extent  of  his  do- 
minions to  have  become  the  representative  of  the  Cha- 
ghatdi  djrnasty.  He  was  master  of  Kdbul  and  Ghazni, 
of  Eandahdr,  Ehutldn  and  Badakhshan.  Shir  Shah 
ruled,  with  absolute  power  and  acknowledged  talent, 
the  empire  that  had  formerly  been  his,  and,  in  addition 
to  it,  the  Penjdb,  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus, 
which  he  had  wrested  from  Edmrdn.  In  Upper  and 
Lower  Sind,  Shah  Husein  Arghiin  was  absolute  master. 
Driven  from  every  spot  of  which  he  had  lately  called 
himself  master,  and  viewing,  with  the  deepest  dread, 
the  possibility  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
he  resolved  to  abandon  the  kingdoms  of  his  father,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  dubious  and  untried  generosity  of 
a  stranger. 

*  Akbern&ma,    f.  55. ;    Tabak.  to  Germsir^  Humdyun  seems  to  have 

Akberi^  if.  156,   157*;   Tar.  Niz.  bestowed  the  name  of  ChuH,  men 

f.  194'. ;  Jouher,  c.  13.  On  the  few  of  the  desert^  and  to  have  always 

adherents   who    accompanied    Hu-  treated  them  with  special  regard, 
m&yun  in  his  flight  horn  Mastung 
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CHAPTER  11. 

HUMIyUN  in  PERSIA. 

HUMircm'S  RELUCTANCE  TO  ENTER  PERSIA.  —  HIS  RECEPTION  AND  OC- 
CUPATIONS m  s/stIk.  —  SETS  OUT  FOR  HErIt  and  MBSHHfD RE- 
GAL ENTERTAINMENT  BY  THE  SHAH*S  ORDERS. — STAY  AT  HErIt  AND 
ICKSHHfD.  —  PROCEEDS  TO  JOIN  THE  SHAH. — SENDS  FORWARD  HIRAM* 
KHAN  AS  ENVOT. — TREATMENT  OF  THE  AMBASSADOR  AT  KAZv/n. — 
HUmItUN  at  KAZVfN. — DEPUTATION  FROM  THE  SHAH.  —  INTERVIEW 
OP  THE  SOVEREIGNS. HUmItUN  AT  THE  PERSIAN  COURT.  —  IN- 
TOLERANCE OF  TAHMASP.  —  GRAND  HUNTING  PARTY.  —  INTRIGUES 
AGAINST  HUMAYUN.  —  JEALOUSIES  OF  THE  SOVEREIGNS. — ATTEMPTS 
TO  CONVERT  HUmXyUN  TO  THE  SHf A  SECT.  —  LEAGUE  BETWEEN 
HUmIyUN  and  TAHMASP. PARTING  FESTIVITIES.  —  HUmIyUN  PRE- 
PARES TO  SET  OUT  FOR  KANDAhIr. — REMARKS  ON  HIS  TREATMENT 
BT  THE  SHAH — AND  HIS  OWN  BEHAVIOUR. 

It  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that  Humdyun  chap.il 
came  to  the  determination  of  abandoning  his  own  do-     — ~^ 
minions,  and  trusting  himself  in  the  power  of  a  foreign  a!  h!  950. ' 
prince,  who  had  pretensions  to  some  part  of  his  ter-  "SllStonl^' 
ritory,  and  was  a  bigoted  adherent  to  a  sect  of  Mos-  ^  ^^^^^ 
lemism,  different  from  that  to  which  he  himself  adhered. 
But  he  had  only  a  choice  of  evils  left,  and  he  submitted 
to  what  he  deemed  the  least. 

On  entering  Sistdn,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  his  recep- 
respect  and  hospitality  by  Ahmed  Sultan  Shamlu,  the  eu^SJnJTn 
governor.     Humdyun,  at  first  spent  much  of  his  time  sistin. 
in  the  amusements  of  hunting  and  hawking,  waiting 
till  an  answer  should  be  returned  to  the  letter  which 
he  had  addressed  to  the   Shah,      He    afterwards  ad- 
vanced farther  into  the  province,  when  the  governor 
brought  his  mother  and  wives  to  entertain  the  empress. 
Many  of  HumAyun's  late  followers,  who  had  been  carried 

to  Eandahdr,  escaped,  and,  by  degrees,  joined  him  in 
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BOOK  V.  Sistdn.  Many  visitors  of  note  waited  upon  him  out  of 
^.  j^  1544,  respect,  or  from  curiosity.  Among  those  most  accept- 
able to  him,  was  Husein  Euli  Sultan,  the  governor's 
brother,  who  had  come  from  Meshhid,  to  visit  his 
mother  and  brother,  before  setting  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mekka.  As  he  was  a  man  of  piety,  of  learning,  and 
of  speculation,  Humdyun  questioned  him  minutely  as 
to  the  tenets  of  the  religious  sects  that  then  divided 
Persia,  and  especially  as  to  the  grand  division  into 
Shias  and  Sunnis,  a  subject  which  had  become  of  the 
deepest  importance  to  the  fugitive  prince.  Having 
one  day  asked  him,  what  was  his  own  opinion  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  sects,  Husein  Euli  answered, 
evasively  but  with  address,  that  he  had  for  a  long  time 
meditated  on  the  conflicting  tenets  of  these  sects,  and, 
during  the  last  five  years,  had  read  all  the  books 
written  by  both  parties ;  that  the  Shias  maintain  that 
to  curse  and  ban  the  three  first  Ehalifs,  is  an  act  of 
piety,  and  agreeable  to  Gk>d  ;  while  the  Sunnis  hold, 
that  such  conduct  is  the  mark  of  an  infidel :  but  that, 
for  his  part,  he  conceived  that,  if  a  man  conscientiously 
believed  that  by  doing  a  certain  act,  he  was  meriting 
the  favour  of  God,  this  never  could  mark  him  out  as  an 
infidel.  Humdyun  was  pleased  with  the  argument, 
and  with  the  whole  style  of  Husein  Kuli's  conversation, 
and  pressed  him  to  enter  his  service ;  but  Husein  Kuli 
excused  himself,  on  the  plea  of  having  made  all  his 
arrangements  for  setting  out  on  the  great  pilgrimage, 
though  he  promised  to  join  him  on  his  return  from  the 
Holy  cities.* 

Among  those  who  joined  Humdyun  from  Kandah&r, 
were  Hdji  Muhammed  B^ba  Kushkeh  and  Hasan  Eoka, 
both  foster  brothers  of  K^mran,  who  strongly  urged 
him  to  march  into  Zemin-ddwer — at  that  time  a  pro- 
vince of  Kandahdr — assuring  him  that  Amfr  Beg,  the 

•  Akbern&ma,  ff.  57,   5S. ;  Tar.  Niz.  f.  194- ;    Mem.  of  Bayeild^ 
ff.  2,  3. 
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governor,  would  join  him,  as  well  as  the  governor  of  chap,  il 
Bist  and  many  others,  and  that  the  defection  was  likely 
to  be  so  general  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  certainly 
be  master  of  Kandahar  itself.  But  Ahmed  Sultan,  the 
Persian  governor  of  Sistan,  who  had  not  yet  received 
orders  from  his  court,  in  what  manner  he  was  to  con- 
duct himself  towards  the  Emperor,  seems  to  have  taken 
an  alarm  on  receiving  some  hint  of  this  plan,  and  in- 
stantly waited  on  Humdyun  to  remonstrate  with  him 
on  the  subject,  advising  him  to  reject  the  proposal  as  in 
many  respects  objectionable,  and  offering  to  proceed 
with  him  at  once  to  Irak  and  the  Persian  court.  To 
this  proposition,  perhaps  equivalent  to  a  command, 
Humdyun  signified  a  modified  assent,  and,  to  quiet  the 
suspicion  of  the  governor,  excluded  for  some  time  from 
his  presence  Hdji  Muhammed,  the  author  of  the  project 
that  had  given  so  much  offence.  Instead,  however,  of 
proceeding  post  with  Ahmed  Sultan  by  the  direct  but 
desert  road  of  Tabas,  Humdyun  expressed  a  wish  to  sets  out  for 
visit  Herdt,  of  the  magnificence  of  which  he  had  heard  SwhWd.** 
much,  as  well  as  the  holy  shrine  of  Meshhid.  This  being 
agreed  to,  he  set  out,  attended  by  Ahmed  Sultan,  for 
Herdt,  and  proceeded,  by  the  fort  of  Awek  in  Sistdn,  to 
the  town  of  Farra. 

Here  news  were  at  last  received  from  the  Court  of  ma  regai 
Persia.     When  Humdyun's  letter  reached   Shah  Tah-  '^^^^^;^^ 
masp,  the  son  of  Shah  Ismdel,  a  young  man  then  about  shah^s 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  an  event  so  honourable  to 
the  new  dynasty  of  the  Sefis  as  the  arrival  of  the  Em- 
peror of  India,  the  representative  of  the  great  Taimur, 
to  seek  refuge  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  the  king  of 
kings,  was  hailed  with  delight.     The  kettle-drum  was 
beat  for  three  days  at  the  royal  residence  at  Kazvin ; 
and  a  gracious  answer  was  returned  to  Humdyun  by 
the  Shah,  containing  some  complimentary  verses  from 
the    royal  pen  to  respond  to  those  in  the  Emperor's 
letter.     Firmdns  were  addressed  to  all  governors  and 
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BOOK  V.  other  chief  officers  of  the  provinces  and  cities  through 
which  the  Emperor  was  likely  to  pass,  commanding 
them  to  receive  and  entertain  the  imperial  guest  with 
every  mark  of  honour,  and  to  furnish  him  and  his  reti- 
nue with  provisions,  wines,  fruits,  and  whatever  else 
could  contribute  to  their  comfort  £rom  stage  to  stage  in 
the  whole  progress  of  their  journey.  In  the  firmdn 
directed  to  the  governor  of  Herdt,  he  is  enjoined  to 
prepare,  for  the  Emperor's  use,  five  hundred  trays  of 
meat  of  difierent  kinds,  besides  sweetmeat-s ;  and  the 
total  number  of  trays  of  every  description  for  him  and 
his  suite  was  never  to  be  less  than  fifteen  hundred  daily. 
A  thousand  men  on  horseback  were  always  to  attend 
him,  who  were  strictly  enjoined  to  prevent  all  collisions 
between  the  natives  of  the  country  and  the  Emperor^s 
servants.* 

From  Farra,  where  he  was  rejoined  by  his  own  mes- 
sengers, and  by  the  Shah's  ambassadors,  who  had 
attended  them  back  from  the  court,  his  advance  to  He- 
rdt  resembled  a  triumphal  procession.  For  the  space 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  before  he  reached  the  capital, 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  nearest  towns  and  villages 
had  been  commanded  to  attend,  and  line  the  road ;  and 
as  he  approached  Herdt,  the  whole  population  of  the 
town  poured  out,  and  covered  the  hiUs  and  plains,  the 


•  Akbern^ma^  ff.  57 — 9* ;  Baye- 
zid's  Mem.  ff.  3—5.  The  Shah's 
letter  to  the  Governor  of  Herat  is 
curious,  hut  is  illustrative  of  the 
state  of  Persia  rather  than  of  India. 
It  describes  the  presents  for  the 
£mperor^  consisting  of  horses,  dag- 
gers, ornamented  swords,  housings 
of  cloth  of  gold,  brocades,  &c.,  as 
well  as  directions  for  his  entertain- 
ment. Everything  is  specified: 
loaves  of  white  bread,  baked  with 
milk  and  butter,  tents,  table-linen, 
sheets^  changes  of  wearing  apparel, 
plate,  and  utensils  of  all  kinds,  sher- 


bets cooled  in  ice  and  water,  fniits, 
grapes,  rose-water,  amber,  and  per- 
fumes ;  the  number  of  trays  of  meat 
The  young  prince  was  to  make  the 
Hasdras  and  Nukderis  of  the  ad- 
joining mountains  come  down,  to 
the  number  of  30,000,  and  attend 
the  Emperor  on  his  route  to  Herilt 
On  every  subject,  the  minutest  di- 
rections are  given.  Akbemtos, 
No.  1.  ff.  57—59. ;  No.  2.  f.  119. 
and  seqq.  Also  Bayesfd's  Mem.  MS. 
ff.  3 — 10.,  from  which  Abulfasl  pro- 
bably copied  it. 
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trees  and  house  tops,  as  he  passed  along.  The  Amir  chap.  ii. 
al  omra,  Muhammed  Khan  Sherf-ed-din  Oghli  Taklu, 
the  young  prince's  Atdlik  or  guardian,  and  the  chief 
officers  of  the  government,  received  him  at  the  Piil- 
mdlan  river,  and  conducted  him  towards  the  city ;  where 
the  young  prince  himself,  Sultan  Muhammed  Mirza,  the 
Shah's  eldest  son,  and  nominal  governor  of  Herdt, 
received  him  in  state,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  palace  z»k^eh  i. 
in  the  Jehdn-drd  gardens,  where  he  found  a  magnificent 
entertainment  prepared  for  him.* 

Having  visited  the  palaces,  mosques,  colleges,  monas-  stay  at 
teries,  tombs,  and  gardens  of  Herdt,  then  one  of  the    *    ' 
finest  cities  in  the  world,  and  lingered  there  about  a 
month,  he  proceeded  towards  Meshhid,  by  the  route  of 
Jdm,  where  he  visited  with  reverence  the  mausoleum  f 
of  his  Empress  Hamida-Bdnu's  ancestor,    Zhindah-ffl  zniuoebs. 
Ahmed  Jdm,  a  holy  man,  to  whose  tomb  pilgrimages  ^*'^'  ^^* 
were  made,  as  to  a  place  of  great  sanctity.     From  Jdm 
he  went  on  to  Meshhid,   where  he  was  received  with  and  Mesh- 
the  usual  procession  and  demonstrations  of  respect,  by  5|*t.  951, 
Shah-kuli   Sultan  Istajlu.      Here   he   remained   forty  Moharrem 
days,  and  visited  the  sacred  tomb  of  the  Imdm   Ali 

*  Akbernama,  ff.  59>  60. ;  Tab.  might  even  be  said  it  was  cut  in 

Akb.  f.  157.  two :  on  which  his  Majesty  entered 

f  "  As  he  visited  this  tomb  by  the  holy  tomb^  walked  round  it^  and 
nt^t,  the  gate  was  shut.  The  offered  up  his  prayers ;  after  which, 
door-keeper  attempted  to  open  it,  he  sat  down  at  an  appointed  place, 
but  the  chain  was  closed,  and  the  and  began  to  read  the  Koran.  The 
£mperor  was  informed  by  him  that  superintendant  of  the  tomb  then  said 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  the  to  the  Emperor,  '  If  you  like,  you 
cbaio.  He  retired  a  few  steps,  but  may  snuff*  the  lamp.'  His  Majesty 
reuiming ;  '  O  Imam,'  said  he,  replied,  '  If  not  too  great  a  liberty, 
*  every  person  who  has  ever  offered  I  will  do  so.'  The  officer  said, 
up  his  TOWS  at  your  shrine  has  ob-  *  You  have  leave.'  The  Emperor, 
tained  the  object  of  his  wishes ;  therefore,  took  up  the  scissors,  and 
your  slave  has  also  come  with  si-  cut  off*  the  snuff*  of  the  lamp  ;  after 
milar  hopes  to  your  tomb,  in  ex-  which,  having  said  his  prayers,  he 
pectation  of  succeeding  in  his  re-  came  out,  but  commanded  Uiat  one 
quest?'  Having  said  this,  he  laid  of  the  royal  bows  should  be  sus- 
his hand  on  the  door,  when^  in-  pended  at  the  gate  as  an  offering.'' 
stantly,  the  chain  was  unlocked :  it  Stewart's  Jouher,  p.  6. 
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BOOKV.    Reza,  which,  being  a   Sunni,   he  was   obliged   to   do 

^n.  1544.   privately :  and  here  he  appears  to  have  received  the 

first  direct   invitation  from    the   Shah   to    repair  to 

Eazvin.     Advancing  therefore  by  Nishabiir,  he  visited 

the  turquoise  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then 

went  on  to  Sebzdwdr.     Having  halted  there  forty  days 

pjTocecdtto   he    resumed   his  progress,  proceeding  by   Damghdn, 

sth!^'       Bostdm,  SemnAn,  and  SefidbAd,  receiving  from  time  to 

time  as  he  went  along,  expresses,  which  brought  him 

presents  of  fruit  from  the  court. 

The  real  circumstances  of  Humdyun's  intercourse 
with  Shah  Tahmasp  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. Abulfazl,  whom  historians  in  genersd  copy, 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  imperial  family,  merely 
hints  at,  or  altogether  conceals,  or  perverts,  any  cir- 
cumstances which  were  painful  or  humiliating  to  the 
exiled  prince.  Succeeding  historians,  following  his 
authority  have  accordingly  been  loud  in  their  praises 
of  the  magnificent  hospitality  with  which  he  was 
received.  It  was  not  until  the  publication  of  the 
translation  of  the  Memoirs  of  Jouher.*,  who  attended 
the  Emperor  as  a  domestic  servant  during  his  exile, 
and  who  tells  his  plain  unvarnished  tale,  with  the  un- 
conscious frankness  of  an  aged  gossip,  on  the  minutest 
circumstances  of  incidents,  to  which  the  elegant,  but 
cautious,  historian  hardly  ventures  to  allude,  that  it 
was  discovered  that  Humdyun  had  much  to  suffer,  and 
many  humiliations  to  endure.  Indeed,  even  the  proud 
parade  of  his  entry  into  the  chief  towns,  was  less  fitted 
to  please  a  man,  however  vain,  by  the  borrowed  pomp 
and  show  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  than  to 
humble  one  of  a  proud  spirit,  by  a  public  exhibition  of 
his  own  misery,  and  his  patron's  grandeur. 
S^d'sLn       When    Huradyun   reached    Kila   Ders  near   Rei,  a 

♦  The  Tezkereh  al  V4kidt,  or  pri-  by  Major  Charles  Stewart,  H.  E.  I. 

vate  Memoirs  of  the  Mogul  Em-  C.  S.  Lond.  1832.  (Printed  for  the 

peror  Humdyun,  written  in  the  Per-  Oriental  Translation  Fund.) 
sian  language  by  Jouher^  translated 
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letter  arrived  from  the  Shah,  to  inform  him  that  he    chap,  il 
was  at  Kazvin,  at  that  time  the  royal  residence,  and  Khan  as 
that  the  Emperor  might  now  send  forward  Biram  Beg  ®°^°y- 
as  his  ambassador.      That  able  man  was  a  Turkomdn, 
originally  a  subject  of  Persia,    and  had  accompanied 
the  army  of  Najm  S4ni,  sent  by  Shah  Ismael  to  assist 
Bdber  in  the  conquest  of  Bokhdra.     He  had  survived 
the   discomfiture   of  that   army,   and   had  ever  since 
remained  in  the  service  of  Bdber  and  his  son,  in  which 
he  had  risen  to  high  distinction  by  his  bravery,  and 
bis  sound   and   practical   talents.      When   Humdyun 
thought  of  entering  the  Persian  territory,  Biram  Beg 
appears  to  have  become  the  principal  adviser  of  that 
monarch.     He  was,  accordingly,  despatched  to  court, 
with  an  escort  of  ten  horsemen. 

A  few  days  after  Biram  Beg's  arrival  at  Kazvin,  the  Treatment 
Shah,  a  despotic  prince  and  a  bigoted  Shia,  desired  ^^^^"t 
him  to  cut  off  his  hair,  and  assume  the  T^j  or  Persian  Kajvin. 
cap,  which  was  considered  as  a  symbol  of  adherence  to 
the  Shia  doctrines.  This,  Biram  Beg,  faithful  to  his 
duty,  firmly,  but  delicately,  declined,  alleging  that,  as 
he  was  now  the  servant  and  representative  of  another 
prince,  he  was  bound  to  be  regulated  by  his  master's 
wishes.  The  Shah,  who  had  earnestly  desired  to  gratify 
at  once  his  vanity  and  bigotry,  by  making  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  sovereign  of  India  assume  the  badge  of  his 
own  service  and  religion,  was  much  offended,  but  told 
the  Beg  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased. 
Yet  to  show  him  his  danger,  and  shake  his  fimmess, 
the  Shah  commanded  some  Chirdgh-kush  heretics,  who 
belonged  to  a  sect  that  was  equally  calumniated  and 
hated  by  the  orthodox  Musulmans,  and  who  had  been 
long  in  prison,  to  be  brought  out  and  executed  in  his 
presence.* 

*  The  Chir^h-kufih^  or  lamp  ex-      indliah  sect,  who  are  much  disliked, 
tinguiahen,  are  heretics  of  the  Is-      and  their  doctrines  much  misrepre- 
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BOOK  Y.       It  is  usual  for  the  kings  of  Persia,  during  the  warm 
season  of  the  year,  to  leave  their  palaces  in  the  cities 
on  the  plain,  and  to  retire  to  cool  summer  quarters, 
high  up  among  the  lofty  mountains  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  that  country.     Those  of  the  Shah  were,  this 
year,  between  Sultania  and  Surlik»    When  Tahmasp 
set  out  from  Eazvin,  he  sent  directions  to  Humdyun 
to  remain  where  he  was,  till  further  notice.     But  he, 
soon  after,  sent  Babek  Beg,  to  act  as  the  Emperor's 
Mehm&nddr;  and  instructions  followed  that  he  should 
advance  to  Eazvin,  where  he  was  to  rest  three  days, 
and  then  proceed  on  to  the  camp  of  the  Shah.* 
HomAyun         During  the  three  days  that  Hum^yun  resided  at 
at  KMvfu.    Kazvin,  he  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  and 
jemtfdi  I.     entertained  with  much  splendour.     On  the  fourth  day, 

JlSgt"(it  ^^  ^^*  ^^*  *^  j^^^  *^^  royal  camp,  which  lay  between 
iwfffns  July  Abher  and  Sultania,  and  travelled  all  night.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  night,  he  desired  his  people  to  look 
out  for  water,  that  he  might  halt.  While  they  were 
so  employed,  news  was  brought  that  Biram  Beg  was 
at  hand.  That  nobleman  soon  after  arrived,  and  ob- 
served to  Humdyun,  that  he  had  advanced  rather  far ; 
but  the  Emperi  «.id,  he  could  not  go  UA.  The 
Emperor,  having  said  his  morning  prayers,  then  went 
to  sleep,  but  was  soon  after  wakened  by  the  singing 
of  the  Persian  pioneers,  who  had  begun  to  work  in 
repairing  the  road.  Having  bathed,  and  dressed  him- 
self, he  took  his  seat  in  his  diwdn-khana,  or  presence 
Deputation  chamber,  as  Biram  Beg  informed  him  that  a  large 
^^^^  honorary  procession  was  on  its  way  to  meet  him. 
Here  he  received  the  vakils  of  the  Sultans,  the  Khans, 
the  Mirzas,  and  the  great  Syeds  in  succession,  who 
were  all  presented ;  and  then  setting  out,  the  Emperor 

sented  by  all  orthodox  Masulinans.  *  Akbern&ma,  IF.  57,  58. ;  Tar. 

They  are  occasionally  severely  per-  Niz.   f.  19*.;  Tab.  Akb.  f.  15?.; 

§ecuted.     They  have  been  already  Jouher,  c.  14^  15.;  Bayezid^  ff.  2 

mentioned^  vol.  i.  p.  287>  note,  — 12. 
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met  the  Sultans,  Khans,  Mirzas  and  Syeds  themselves  chap.  u. 
as  he  advanced  along  the  road.  When  the  King's 
brothers  met  the  Emperor,  Behrdm  Mirza  presented 
him  with  a  complete  dress  of  honour,  and  a  fiery  un- 
broken steed,  the  latter,  with  the  polite  arrogance 
characteristic  of  Persians,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
to  the  test  his  skill  in  horsemanship,  on  which  they 
pique  themselves  so  much,  Humdyun  put  on  the 
whole  of  the  profiered  dress,  except  the  tdjj  or  cap, 
which,  bearing  the  symbol  of  the  twelve  Imdms,  was 
considered  as  indicating  an  adoption  of  the  Shia  faith. 
He  then  mounted  the  horse,  which  fortunately,  to  their 
disappointment,  proved  very  manageable  in  his  hands. 
The  Emperor  now  again  moved  on,  and  was  met  by 
the  korchi-b^shi  (or  commander  of  the  guards),  who 
adressed  him  with  a  "  saldm-aleikum"  (on  you  be 
peace),  a  salutation  used  among  equals,  and  passed  on. 
After  him,  "  a  number  of  inferior  people  mounted  on 
Kermanian  horses  came,  and  made  their  salute:  the 
object  of  their  being  introduced  was  to  prove  that  all 
the  Persians,  whether  of  high  or  of  low  rank,  were  on 
a  footing  with  our  (Emperor)."* 

The  Shah  received  Humdyun  with  honour,  and  placed  interview  of 
him  on  a  cushion  on  his  right  hand.     But  his  religious  ^ign^^*" 
zeal  was  not  long  of  betraying  itself.     "  After  making  JemAdi. 
some  inquiries  concerning  his  health  and  the  fatigues  '^^J^ 
of  the  journey,  he  said,  *  You  will  put  on  the  t&y  (or 
Persian  cap).     Humdyun   (taking   advantage  of   the 
ambiguity  of  the  term)  answered,  *  The  tdj  (crown)  is 
a  mark  of  greatness.     I  will  put  it  on.'     The  Shah, 
with  his  own  royal  hands,  then  placed  the  cap  on  the 
Emperor's  head,  on  which  the  Shah,  and  all  the  Khans 
and  Sultans  raised  a  shout,  calling  out,  ^  Alia !  Alia  ! ' 
and  bending  down  their  heads,  as  in  prayer,  according 
to  their  custom.     The  Emperor  then  asked  that  the 

*  Stewart's  Jouher,  p.  64. 
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BOOK  Y.  Mirzas  might  be  allowed  to  be  seated,  but  was  told  by 
J^  the  Shah  that  such  was  not  the  etiquette."  An  enter- 
tainment, served  by  the  Emperor's  butler,  followed. 
The  two  sovereigns  ate  together.  When  it  was  finished, 
there  was  another  general  shout,  and  prostration,  in 
honour  of  the  coming  of  so  great  a  potentate  to  the 
foot  of  the  royal  throne.*  To  the  spectators  in  general, 
it  must  have  appeared  as  if  the  Indian  prince  had  con- 
formed to  the  Persian  usages  and  faith. 

HtuDiyun  Humdyuu,  on  leaving  the  presence,  had  quarters 
assigned  to  him  between  those  of  Behr^m  Mirza  and 
Beder  Khan,  and  was  attended  home  by  the  Mirza. 
After  enjoying  the  warm  bath,  he  made  hb  hair  be  cut 
off,  apparently  to  conform  to  the  Persian  costume ;  and 
having  received  three  honorary  dresses,  he  put  on  one 
of  them,  and,  conforming  himself  to  circumstances  with 
the  easy  elasticity  of  his  character,  passed  the  rest  of 
the  night  in  jollity  and  pleasure. 

Next  day,  as  the  Shah  marched  for  Sultania, 
Humdyun,  having  gone  out  to  salute  him,  was  treated 
with  cold  neglect  and  insult.  The  Persian's  arrogance 
is  never  displayed  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  attempts  to  gain  over  an  antagonist 
in  the  combat  of  forms,  an  important  part  in  their 
diplomacy.  Humdyun,  much  hurt  at  the  slight  thus 
put  upon  him,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Sultania,  went 
straight  to  the  dome  of  the  shrine  of  Sultan  Muhammed 
Khoddbendeh  f ,  the  grand  prop  of  the  Shia  faith,  and 
there  gave  vent  to  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  and 
self-reproach,  for  having  put  himself  in  the  power  of  a 


*  Jouber,  c.  14.  ing  been  converted  to  tbat  religion, 

t  Sultan  Mabammed  Kboddben-  when  he  took  the  surname  of  Kho- 

deh    (originally  called   Afjaptu   or  ddbendeh,  or  servant  of  God.     He 

Uljaitu),  was  the  son  of  Arghun  founded  Sultania,  a.  h.  704  (a.  d. 

and  brother  of  Eazan,  whom  he  sue-  1304),  and  was  celebrated  for  his 

ceeded  as  Emperor  of  the  Moghuls.  justice. 

He  was  a  zealous  Musohnan,  hav* 


of  Tah- 
masp. 
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prince   who  could  make   so   ungenerous  a  use   of  an    cuap.  ii. 
accidental  superiority. 

Humdyun  now  found  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  intolerance 
the  power  of  a  keen  religious  bigot,  who  was  deter- 
mined to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
to  convert  at  all  events  his  Indian  Sunni  refugees  to 
the  true  Shia  faith.  The  means  he  adopted  were  ge- 
nerally more  marked  by  violence  than  conciliation.  A 
large  quantity  of  firewood  being  one  day  sent  for  the 
Emperor's  use,  Shah  Tahmasp  accompanied  it  with  a 
message,  that  if  he  adopted  the  Shia  faith,  the  Shah 
would  protect  and  cherish  him,  but  that,  otherwise,  he 
would  set  the  fuel  on  fire,  and  consume  him  and  his 
heretical  followers  in  the  flames.  To  this  intolerant 
and  insolent  message,  Humayun  calmly  replied  that 
they  had  come,  firmly  attached  to  their  religion,  and 
would  maintain  it :  that  empire  was  nothing,  for  what- 
ever is,  is  by  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  on  whom  he 
had  fixed  his  tijust,  and  to  whose  pleasure  he  would 
submit,  whatever  it  might  be.  He  asked  leave  to 
proceed  on  the  pilgrimage  of  Mekka.  The  Shah,  in 
reply,  sent  to  tell  the  Emperor  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  marching  to  exterminate  the  Sunni  Osmanlis, 
and  that  it  did  not  become  him,  even  had  he  leisure, 
to  engage  in  altercation,  or  to  retaliate  complaints; 
that  Humdyun  had  come  into  his  dominions  voluntarily, 
and  that  he,  as  sovereign,  would  not  be  doing  his  duty, 
were  he  to  suffer  him  to  continue  to  hold  his  present 
false  and  impious  doctrines. 

It  was  not  easy  for  Humdyun  to  decide  how  he 
could  act  with  a  due  regard  to  his  personal  safety,  in 
the  dangerous  position  in  which  he  now  felt  himself 
placed.  While  he  was  in  this  state  of  perplexity,  Kdzi 
Jehdn  Kazvini,  a  divine  of  great  note,  and  the  Shah's 
Diwdn  or  minister,  waited  upon  him,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  long  conversation  earnestly  besought  him,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  to  comply  with  the  Shah's  request. 
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hunting 

pwrty. 


He  represented  to  him,  that  he  was  not  a  solitary 
being,  for  that  the  consequences  of  Ms  fruitless  ob- 
stinacy would  affect,  not  himself  only,  but  the  lives 
of  nearly  seven  hundred  helpless  Sunnis,  his  followers, 
who  must  share  his  fate:  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  imposed  it  upon  him  as  a  duty, 
should  he  find  himself  driven  to  extremity,  to  intimate 
his  acquiescence,  on  the  reasonable  ground  that,  as  he 
was  no  longer  master  of  his  own  actions,  he  must 
submit.  ^^  But  what  am  I  expected  to  do?"  said  the 
Emperor.  ^^Let  the  specific  demands  be  brought  in 
writing."* 

The  DiwAn  was  not  long  of  returning,  when  he 
brought  three  papers  from  Shah  Tahmasp.  Humdyun 
read  two  of  them,  which  he  put  aside.  He  was  perus- 
ing the  third,  when  the  Shah  himself,  burning  with 
impatience,  came  to  one  side  of  the  pavilion,  and  called 
out  something  with  a  loud  voice.  The  Diwdn  upon 
this,  addressing  the  Emperor  in  a  soothing  tone,  told 
him  that  there  was  no  going  back,  and  beseeched  him 
to  have  regard  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood. 
The  Shah  himself  presented  him  with  the  third  paper, 
with  his  own  hand,  and  read  it  in  his  presence. 
Humdyun  would  seem  to  have  signed  it,  though  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  forced  acquiescence  are  not 
very  clear,  f 

For  his  own  royal  amusement,  and  to  exhibit  to  the 
Emperor  his  power  and  greatness,  the  Shah  ordered  a 
grand  hunting  match  near  the  Takht-e  Suleiman  J,  one 


♦  Tab.  Akb.  f.  158.;  Jouher, 
c.  14. 

t  Jouher^  c.  14.^  but  the  account 
is  very  confused  in  the  only  copy  of 
the  original  which  I  have  seen,  and 
I  am  uncertain  if  I  have  always 
caught  the  sense. 

X  An  interesting  account  of 
Takht-e  Suleim&n  may  be  found  in 
Migor    Rawlinson's    notes    of   his 


journey  to  the  ruins  of  that  place. 
Journey  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  x.  pp.  46 — 57.  **  In 
the  spring  and  summer/'  says  that 
inquisitive  and  intelligent  traveller 
(p.  56,\  *'  the  neighbourhood  of 
Takhti  Suleimdn  is  represented  as 
a  perfect  paradise.  The  country  ali 
around  is  carpeted  with  the  richest 
verdure :  the  climate  is  delightful. 
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of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Persia.  The  game,  for 
several  days'  journey  round  about,  was  driven  to  a 
central  point  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  assisted 
by  the  troops,  and  confined  by  fences  or  bodies  of 
armed  men.  The  collection  of  wild  animals  thus 
brought  together  is  described  as  being  immense.  When 
all  was  ready,  the  Shah  and  the  Emperor  first  entered 
to  a  convenient  spot  within  the  ring,  and  when  satiated 
with  the  easy  slaughter  of  some  of  the  innumerable 
animals  thus  presented  to  them,  the  royal  Mirzas  were 
next  adniitted ;  and  after  them  the  chief  nobles,  among 
whom  were  Biram  Beg  and  Hdji  Muhammed  Koka,  and 
some  others  of  the  suite  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  end, 
persons  of  every  rank  were  admitted  indiscriminately, 
and  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  kill  and  carry  off  at 
pleasure.  A  second  ring  was  formed,  some  days  after, 
near  the  Houz-e-  Suleimdn  (Suleimdn's  Lake) ;  and 
after  the  hunt  or  slaughter,  there  were  games  of  chou- 
ghdn-bdzi  and  kebk-enddzi,  a  kind  of  horse-shinty,  and 
shooting  at  a  mark,  generally  a  bason,  or  bird,  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  high  pole,  while  riding  at  full  speed. 
After  some  days  had  been  passed  in  these  amuse- 
ments*, Humdyun,  desirous  of  conciliating  the  Persian 
monarch,  made  up  a  present,  consisting  of  the  largest 
diamond  which  he  possessed,  "worth  kingdoms," f  and 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  fine  Badakhshi  rubies,  which 
he  sent  by  Biram  Beg,  as  an  offering  to  the  Shah,  with 
a  message,   that  the   latter  had  been   brought  from 
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and  myriads  of  wild  flowers  impreg- 
nate the  air  with  fragrance.  Indeed^ 
there  is  not  considered  a  more  agree- 
Me  yailak^  or  summer  pasture^  in 
allPmia.** 

*  A  circumstance  which  occurred 
at  one  of  these  hunts  illustrates  the 
lax  morality  of  the  Mirzas  and  the 
servility  of  the  court.  Behrkm 
Mirza,  the  king's  brother  was  on 
bad  terms  with  Ahul-kdsim  Khalfa, 


a  Persian  nobleman  of  rank.  Seizing 
a  favourable  opportunity,  the  Mirza 
took  a  deliberate  aim,  and  shot  him 
with  an  arrow,  during  the  chase, 
he  died  upon  the  spot.  No  one 
dared  to  mention  this  murder  to  the 
King. 

t  This  diamond  is  said  to  have 
weighed  4  miskals  and  4  dangs,  Ak- 
berndma,  f.  60. ;  Alem-arai  Abdsi, 
f.  43. 
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BooKv.  Badakhshdn  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  royal 
^n,i544.  jewellers  having  declared  these  precious  stones  to  be 
above  all  price.  Shah  Tahmasp  signified  his  satisfaction, 
and  bestowed  on  Biram  Beg  the  title  of  Ehan,  with  the 
alem-standard  and  kettle-drum ;  while  Hdji  Muhammed 
Koka,  who  had  been  successful  at  the  play  of  keb- 
k-enddzi,  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Sultan.  These 
titles,  bestowed  by  one  sovereign  on  the  servants  of 
another,  were,  at  least,  of  an  ambiguous  nature,  and 
marked  an  assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
Persian  monarch.* 
Intrigues  For  nearly  two  months  after  these  events,  all  inter- 
m£fm.  ^'  course,  whether  personal  or  in  writing,  between  the  two 
monarchs,  was  suspended.  For  this,  various  reasons 
are  assigned.  It  seems  that  Roushen  Beg  Koka,  and 
some  other  Amirs  who  had  been  in  Humdyun's  service, 
but  had  afterwards  joined  Edmrdn,  returning  about 
this  time  from^  the  pilgrimage  of  Mekka,  were  intrc 
duced  to  the  king  of  Persia.  Most  of  them  had  quar^ 
relied  with  Humdyun,  who  had  charged  Roushen  Beg 
in  particular  with  embezzling  some  jewels  committed 
to  his  charge.  In  the  course  of  their  intercourse  with 
the  Shah,  they  represented  Humdyun  as  quite  devoid 
of  the  talents  required  in  a  king,  and  affirmed  that,  had 
he  behaved  properly  to  his  brothers,  he  never  need 
have  left  his  own  kingdom.  They  farther  offered,  if 
Humdyun  were  imprisoned,  to  lead  a  Persian  army  to 
Eandahdr,  which  they  undertook  to  deliver  over  to  the 
Shah.  A  second  cause  is  said  to  have  been  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Persian  Turkoman  and  Tiirki  officers 
to  serve  under  Humdyun,  whose  father  Bdber,  they 
alleged,,  had,  by  his  treachery,  caused  the  death  of  Mir 
Najm,  their  countryman  and  his  army,  when  sent  to 
assist  him ;  and  they  apprehended  that  the  same  fate 

*  Akbernima^  f.  60. ;  Jouher,  the  title  of  Aijemend  Khan,  Khan- 
c.  14.;  Tar.  Niz.  f.  19^.;  Khdfi  Khdndn.  The  Alem-ar^  mentions 
Khan,  f.  134.,  says  that  Biram  got      that  of  Khan-Kh&ndn. 
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might  probably  a^vait  themselves  if  they  attended  the  chap.  ir. 
Emperor.  A  third  reason,  more  personal  to  the  Shah, 
is  also  mentioned.  When  Humdyun,  sixteen  years  Jcaioiwiesof 
before,  after  having  defeated  Behdder  Shah  of  Gujrat,  e?^^^"" 
returned  to  Agra,  he  had,  on  some  occasion,  amused 
himself  with  the  trial  of  divining  arrows,  on  twelve  of 
the  first  class  of  which  he  inscribed  his  own  name, 
while  on  eleven  of  an  inferior  sort  he  put  that  of  Shah 
Tahmasp ;  a  circumstance  which  had  been  repeated  to 
the  Persian  prince,  who,  some  time  before  this,  had 
charged  him  with  the  offence.  Humdyun  acknowledged 
the  fact,  but  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that,  in  what 
he  had  done,  he  had  looked  only  to  the  relative  extent 
of  the  dominions  of  the  two  princes ;  his  being,  at  that 
moment,  twice  as  extensive  as  those  of  Persia.  "  Yes," 
said  Tahmasp,  much  piqued,  "and  one  consequence  of 
this  foolish  conceit  has  been,  that  you  could  not  govern 
these  your  extensive  dominions,  but  have  suffered  your- 
self to  be  driven  from  them  by  a  set  of  clowns,  leaving 
your  children  and  family  prisoners  behind  you."  — 
"  We  are  all  in  the  hand  of  God,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"  and  must  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty." 

This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  Humdyun's 
expulsion  from  his  dominions  had  formed  the  subject 
of  conversation  between  the  two  princes.  At  an  early 
period  of  their  intercourse.  Shah  Tahmasp,  when  con- 
soling his  guest,  who  sat  at  dinner  with  him,  had  en- 
couraged him  to  hope,  in  his  oriental  phraseology,  that 
the  sword  of  the  Shah  would  be  the  key  to  open  for 
him  once  more  the  doors  of  the  kingdoms  subdued  by 
his  father  BAber ;  but  added,  that  the  real  source  of  all 
liis  misfortunes  lay  in  the  injudicious  way  in  which  he 
had  treated  his  brothers,  whom  he  had  rendered  inde- 
pendent :  that,  for  his  part,  he  made  it  a  fundamental 
point  of  his  policy  to  keep  his  brothers  weak  and  in 
subjection  to  him,  and  that,  unless  Humdyun  adopted 
a  similar  principle,  his  kingdoms  never  would  enjoy 

VOL.  II.  u 
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BooKv.  repose.  After  dinner,  Behrdm  Mirza,  the  Shah's 
%  D.1544  brother,  having  advanced,  according  to  custom,  to  pre- 
sent the  basin  and  ewer,  Tahmasp  observed,  "  This  is 
the  way  in  which  you  ought  to  have  treated  your 
brothers;"  a  remark  in  which  Humdyun,  warm  from 
the  recent  conversation,  heartily  and  pointedly  con- 
curred. The  Mirza,  offended  with  the  tone  of  Humdyun's 
assent,  never  forgave  him,  became  his  bitter  enemy, 
and  did  all  in  his  power  to  injure  him  with  the  Shah, 
which  was  rendered  the  easier  by  that  prince's  religious 
bigotry,  and  by  the  virulent  feelings,  generated  by  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  convert  the  Emperor,  clearly 
and  decidedly,  to  his  opinions. 
Attempts  to      Humdyuu  certainly  seems  for  a  time  to  have  been 

convert  Uu*   »        ^  /»  i*  .%  •!  /*i*i*/* 

mi^fi  to  m  danger  of  spendmg  the  remamder  of  his  life  as  a 
tb«8hia  prisoner  in  Persia,  even  if  his  life  was  safe.  Tahmasp 
is  reported  at  one  time  to  have  given  instructions  to 
Behrdm  Mirza  to  remove  out  of  the  way  the  obstinate 
Emperor,  who  was  relieved  from  the  dangers  that  sur- 
rounded him,  chiefly  by  the  generous  intercession  of 
Shah  Tahmasp's  sister,  Sultanum  Khdnum,  who  strongly 
represented  to  her  brother  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  in- 
justice, of  using  any  severity  towards  an  exiled  prince 
who  had  sought  his  protection  and  hospitality ;  and 
flattered  him  Avith  the  hopes  of  removing  in  due  time 
the  stranger's  religious  errors,  and  of  gaining  a  royal 
convert.  Humayun  is  said  to  have  encouraged  these 
efforts  of  the  friendly  princess,  by  assuring  her  that  he 
had  always  been  privately  well  disposed  to  the  Shia 
faith,  a  circumstance  from  which  much  of  the  animosity 
of  his  brothers  towards  him  had  proceeded.  The  Sul- 
tdnum  was  effectively  aided  in  all  her  endeavours  by 
Kdzi  Jehan,  the  minister,  whose  piety  was  purer  and 
more  enlightened  than  that  of  his  master,  and  who  did 
all  in  his  power  to  awaken  generous  feelings  in  his 
mind.  They  found  an  useful  auxiliary  in  the  Shah's 
physician,  Hakim  N6r-ed-din  Muhammed*,  who  was 

*  Or  Muharrem. 


and  Tab- 
masp. 
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much  with  the  Shah,  and  had  great  influence  on  his  cuap.  n. 

mind,  and  whose  benevolent  efforts  to  assist  the  unfor-    

tunate  monarch  were  never  relaxed.  Humayun  is  said 
to  have  completed  the  favourable  impressions  made  by 
the  princess  and  her  friends  on  the  raind  of  the  Shah, 
by  some  complimentary  verses  addressed  to  him,  the 
concluding  couplet  of  which,  playing  upon  Humdyun's 
name,  bore  that  other  princes  placed  their  glory  in 
having  been  under  the  shadow  of  the  Huma,  but  that 
the  Shah,  greater  than  all,  had  the  Huma  under  his. 
The  Huma  is  an  imaginary  bird,  and  the  Orientals 
believe  that,  on  whomsoever  its  shadow  falls,  that  per- 
son is  destined  to  sovereignty.* 

Certain  it  is  that,  whatever  was  the  cause.  Shah  league 
Tahmasp,  in  the  end,  changed  his  conduct.  He  sent  Humiyun 
for  Humayun,  to  meet  him  at  his  summer  camp. 
Humdyun  went,  and  had  a  private  conference  of  several 
hours,  in  which  it  seems  to  have  been  agreed,  that  the 
Shah  was  to  assist  him  in  recovering  Kandahdr,  Kdbul, 
and  Badakhshdn ;  that  Kandahdr,  when  taken,  was  to 
be  restored  to  Persia,  and  that  the  Emperor  and  his 
suite  were  to  listen  to  the  instructions  of  Kazi  Jehdn 
on  the  subject  of  their  religious  differences.  The 
Emperor,  on  returning  to  his  quarters,  took  a  favour-  . 
able  opportunity  of  assembling  his  Hindustdni  fol- 
lowers, informed  them  of  Shah  Tahmasp's  promises, 
which  held  out  to  them  an  early  prospect  of  revisiting 
their  native  country.  He  added  that  Kdzi  Jehdn  would 
speak  to  them  "  on  a  certain  subject."  They  were  all 
delighted  at  this  change,  and  lifted  up  their  hands  in  * 
thanksgiving.  As,  by  the  result  of  the  negociations, 
which  had  been  probably  conducted,  on  the  Emperor's 
side,  by  Biram  Khan,  the  temporal  interests  of  the  two 
monarchs  were  become  the  same,  a  compromise  seems 
to  have  taken  place.     Humdyun  professed  to  favour 

•  Tar.  Bed.  f.  182. ;  Khol.  ul  Tow.  f.  265. ;  Tab.  Akb.  f.  158. ;  Fe- 
riahta>  vol.  ii.  p.  154^—^. 
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BOOK  ▼.  the  Shia  partialities  of  the  Shah,  and  the  Shah  afFectccl 
A. ».  i»44,  ^  believe  that  Humdyun  and  his  followers  were  sincere 
in  their  professions.  In  the  whole  of  this  difficult 
negociation,  Humdyun  was  much  assisted  by  Edzi 
Jehdn,  and  the  royal  physician,  Niir-ed-din  Hakim. 
The  Shia  divines  wrote  out  the  articles  of  their  faith, 
all  of  which  Hum^yun  read  and  assented  to,  and  agreed 
that  the  khutba,  or  prayer  for  the  Sovereign,  should  be 
recited  in  the  Shia  form.* 

This  reconciliation  was  followed  by  a  grand  ring-hunt, 
and  a  magnincent  entertainment  given  to  Humiyun 
near  the  Takht-e-Suleimdn.  To  prove  the  sincerity 
of  the  new  alliance,  Roushen  Beg  and  the  other  officers 
who  had  tendered  their  services  to  put  the  Shah  in 
possession  of  Eandahdr,  were  seized  and  brought  before 
Tahraasp.  Being  no  longer  useful,  they  were  sacrificed 
as  traitors  to  this  union  of  kings.  The  Shah  gave 
orders  that,  their  tent-ropes  being  cut  and  tied  round 
their  waists,  they  should  be  lowered  down  into  the  deep 
subterraneous  prison  in  the  Diwdn  of  Mehter  SuleimAnf, 
there  to  perish  miserably.  Roushen  Koka,  Avho  was 
the  Emperor's  foster-brother,  found  means  to  write  him 
a  letter,  imploring  him,  by  the  memory  of  his  mother, 
whose  milk  they  had  both  sucked,  to  pardon  and  inter- 
cede for  him.  Humdyun,  with  his  usual  humanity, 
instantly  wrote,  beseeching  the  Shah,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  by  the  tomb  of  his  father  Shah  Ismdel,  to  remit 
the  punishment.  "  Doubtless,"  said  the  Shah,  on 
reading  the  letter,  "  Muhammed  Humayun  is  a  man  of 
singular  good  nature  and  benevolence  thus  to  intercede 
for  wretches  who  have  attempted  to  do  him  the  greatest 
injury ; "  and  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  delivered  over 
to  him.  J 
Parting  fef.       The  whole   conditions   of  this   treaty  being  finally 


UTitiei. 


*  Tar.  Bed.  f.  185.  Major     Rawlinson's      Journal 

t  Zind6n-Mehter-Saleiin6n.  See      quoted. 

X  Stewart's  Jouher,  p.  72* 
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arranged,  Shah  Tahmasp  gave  the  Emperor  a  parting  cuaril 
entertainment.  It  was  celebrated  with  great  splendour, 
and  lasted  three  days.  Nearly  six  hundred  awnings, 
and  twelve  bands  of  music,  were  prepared,  and  the 
whole  ground  was  covered  with  carpets.  The  first 
day  there  was  a  magnificent  banquet,  and  dresses  of 
honour,  and  sabres  enriched  with  jewels  were  largely 
distributed.  On  the  second  day,  the  Shah  placed  the 
Emperor  by  his  side,  and  pointing  to  the  extensive 
field  covered  with  a  spreading  camp,  told  him,  that  all 
that  he  saw,  tents,  horses,  camels,  carpets  and  every 
thing  else,  was  his,  with  whatever  besides  he  required: 
adding  that  he  would  send  his  son,  with  twelve  thou- 
sand horse,  to  recover  his  dominions.  When  the 
whole  train  and  cavalcade  had  passed  in  review,  in 
splendid  array,  the  Shah  standing  up  and  laying  his 
hand  on  his  breast,  said,  **  0  King  Humdyun,  if  there 
is  any  defect,  let  your  generosity  excuse  it." 

The  third  day  was  devoted  to  a  contest  of  shooting 
at  the  kebek.  The  night  was  devoted  to  a  jovial 
party.  Various  liquors  were  put  down,  and  bottles 
and  goblets  placed  before  each  guest.  No  cupbearer 
was  present.  Every  one  filled  his  cup  at  his  own 
pleasure.     It  was  morning  when  the  party  broke  up. 

A  little  incident  that  occurred  on  the  fourth  day, 
when  the  camp  was  about  to  be  broken  up,  and  the 
two  monarchs  to  separate,  is  extremely  illustrative  of 
the  anxiety  with  which  the  Persians  embrace  every 
opportunity,  in  their  mutual  intercourse,  to  gain  an 
advantage  in  point  of  form  or  etiquette.  As  Humayun 
was  completely  in  Shah  Tahmasp's  power,  any  show  of 
respect  to  him  would  naturally  rather  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  Shah's  generosity,  than  interpreted  into 
a  concession  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Indian  prince. 
Yet  when  Humdyun,  on  this  occasion,  before  setting 
out,  went  to  take  leave  of  Tahmasp,  he  found  him 
seated  on  a  small  carpet  folded  up  threefold  under  him, 
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BOOK  y.  SO  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  one  sharing  a 
portion  of  it.  Hum^yun,  when  he  alighted,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  place  for  him,  was  about  to  seat  himself 
on  the  ground.  Hdji  Muhammed  Kushkeh,  a  Moghul, 
observing  this,  took  off  the  ornamented  cover  of  his 
quiver,  tore  it  open,  and  spread  it  out  for  his  Majesty 
to  sit  on.  Hum^yun,  pleased  with  this  attention, 
disked  him  who  he  was.  He  answered,  "  A  Moghul." 
"  You  will  come  into  my  service,"  said  the  Emperor. 
"  I  am  unworthy  of  that  honour,"  replied  the 
Moghul.  "  My  master  is  now  in  your  Majesty's  service. 
Who  am  I  ?  When  he  is  promoted,  I  may  hope  to 
come  in  his  place.  Till  then,  I  am  dust."  He  after- 
wards became  a  distinguished  officer.* 

The  twelve  thousand  cavalry  that  were  to  be  placed 
under  the  nominal  command  of  Sultan  Murdd  Mirza, 
the  Shah's  third  son,  then  an  infant,  were  Eizelbdshes 
of  the  Tdrki  tribes.  Biddgh  Khan  Eajar  was  named 
his  AtAlikf  or  Protector.  Shah-kuli  Sultan  Afshdr, 
the  governor  of  Kermdn,  Ahmed  Sultan  Shamlu,  the 
governor  of  SistAn,  his  brother  Husein-kuli,  and  a 
number  of  other  officers  and  Amirs,  were  ordered  to 
co-operate.  The  Shah  told  Humdyun  that  he  would 
add  three  hundred  Korchi  Khaseh  J  (of  his  own  body- 
guard cuirassiers),  ready  to  obey  any  order  of  his 
Majesty,  as  if  he  had  been  their  religious  guide.  Mean- 
while, the  whole  auxiliary  force  were  allowed  to  go  to 
their  homes,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  meeting 


•  Jouher^  p.  72. 

t  Saleh  va  Atilfk. 

i  Tar.  Alim-ardi  Abd«i,  f.  4S. 
These  Korchi  were  "  beh  rish-seffdi 
Kachel  Shah,  va  Birdi  Istajlo,"  i.  e. 
had  Kachel  Shah  and  Birdi  Ist6jIo 
for  their  grey-beards  (or  comman- 
ders). The  chiefs  of  the  Turki  and 
Afgh&n  tribes  are  called  RIsh-sef  id, 
or  Grey-beards.  These  troops  being 
from  Tiirki  tribes,  their  comman- 


ders went  by  this  national  title. 
The  Osmanli  troops  are  still  diTided 
into  kettles  or  companies,  becaose 
originally  when  they  were  fractions 
of  tribes^  each  company  had  one 
kettle  for  cooking  their  food  in  com- 
mon, a  custom  which  they  still  ob- 
serve :  and  they  attach  the  same 
point  of  honour  to  preserring  their 
kettle,  that  regular  troops  do  to  pre« 
serving  their  colours. 
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the  Emperor,  in  due  time,  on  the  banks  of  the  Helmend.  ciup.  it 
The  Emperor,  having  intimated  a  wish  to  visit  Tabriz, 
and  Ardebil,  and  their  Holy  Places,  before  setting  out, 
sent  back  the  Empress  and  family,  and  his  camp,  under 
the  command  of  Hdji  Muhammed  Khan  Koka,  towards 
Sebzdwdr,  on  their  way  to  Sistdn,  while  he  himself, 
with  a  few  attendants,  made  a  march  of  about  four  kos 
from  Takht-e-Suleimdn,  on  the  route  to  Tabriz. 

The  Shah,  who  had  now  regained  his  good  humour, 
asked  the  Emperor  to  give  him  an  entertainment  in  his 
quarters  in  the  Indian  fashion,  and  to  use  the  Indian 
cookery.  A  royal  banquet  was  accordingly  prepared, 
which  seems  to  have  begun  with  music,  and  strong 
drinks  were  early  sent  round.  This  was  followed  by  a 
presentation  of  presents*  The  Shah,  having  asked 
who  should  divide  them,  the  Emperor  told  him,  Avho- 
ever  he  might  name.  The  Shah  imposed  that  task 
on  KhAvaja  Moazera,  the  Empress  Hamida's  brother, 
who  placed  one  tray  of  rare  and  valuable  curiosities 
before  the  Shah,  and  another  before  the  Emperor ;  the 
rest  he  divided  to  each  according  to  his  rank.  The 
dinner  followed,  at  which  we  are  told  that  the  Indian 
dish,  kicheri  f,  unknown  in  Persia,  was  honoured  with 
particular  approbation.  After  dinner,  the  camp  moved 
on  to  MidnaJ,  while  the  Emperor  accompanied  the 
Shah,  whose  camp  also  moved  forward,  and  after  reach- 
ing his  pavilion,  remained  there  about  an  hour,  to 
avoid  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  When  the  rain  ceased. 
Shah  Tahmasp  rose,  and  bidding  God  bless  him,  pre- 
sented him  Avith  two  apples  and  a  knife,  desired  his 
brother  Behram  Mirza  to  attend  him  to  his  camp,  and, 
taking  a  ring  oflF  his  finger,  and  putting  it  on  Hu- 

*  Sachek.  pilau    with    hens*    eggs    bruised." 

-I*  ''  Among   these   foods,*'   says  Jouher. 

Jouher,  *'  the  Hindustani  rice-pilau  ]:   At  Ardebfl,  a  nephew  (sister's 

mixed  with  ddl^  was  approved  of;  son)  of  Tahmasp  was  betrothed  to 

for  in  that  country  they  make  their  a  daughter  of  Maasum  Beg.     Was 

this  Khwaja  Moazem  ? 

u  4 
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Hmn^yuo 
pnpam  to 
let  out  for 


m&yun%  they  parted.  Humiyun  and  the  Mirza,  followed 
by  a  large  suite,  rode  on.  The  Emperor,  cutting  one 
of  the  apples  in  two  with  the  knife,  presented  one  half 
to  Behrdm,  in  token  of  unceasing  regard,  and  himself 
ate  the  other.  When  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Emperor's  tent,  the  Mirza  drew  in  his  reins,  and  took 
leave.  Humdyun  presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring, 
telling  him  it  was  a  keepsake  which  he  had  got  from 
his  mother,  and  added  many  expressions  of  regard  and 
esteem.* 

The  Emperor,  now  left  to  himself,  travelled  onwards, 
and  visited  Tabriz,  Ardebil,  the  cradle  of  the  Sefvi 
family,  and  its  tombs  and  holy  places,  especially  the 
tombs  of  Sheikh  Sefi,  the  ancestor  of  the  race,  and  of 
Sheikh  Ismdel  the  Shah's  father;  after  which  he 
returned  back  nearly  to  Kazvin.  Here  the  Shah,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  that  city  from  his  summer  quarters, 
observing  his  tents,  inquired  whose  they  were.  Being 
told,  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  Emperor  was 
not  yet  gone,  and  sent  to  desire  that  he  would  make  a 
march  of  tAvelve  farsangs,  about  forty-five  miles,  with- 
out delay. 

Humdyun  rejoined  his  main  camp  at  Sebzdwdr, 
where  he  found  that  his  wife  Hamida  Begum  had  given 
birth  to  a  daughter.  Having  given  directions  for 
taking  the  Begum,  with  the  camp  and  heavy  baggage, 
by  the  direct  road  through  the  desert,  by  Tabas,  he 
himself  proceeded  to  revisit  Meshhid,  where  he  again 


*  The  state  of  moral  feeling  in 
Persia  is  strongly  marked  by  an  in- 
cident that  occurred  at  Kila-Ders. 
Four  horsemen  who  were  seen  to 
come  from  the  desert,  openly  at- 
tacked and  murdered  Y6kub  Sefer- 
chi^  the  £nfiperor*s  butler.  Being 
pursued  and  overtaken,  they  turned 
round  and  asked,  "  Why  do  you 
follow  us?  What  we  did  was  by 
orders  of  the  Shah."     It  appears 


that  the  Shah  having  made  the  Em- 
peror a  present  of  some  swordsy 
Hasan  Ali,  an  Ishek-Agha,  cham- 
berlain, abstracted  one  of  them. 
Ydkub,  having  discovered  tbisjn- 
formed  the  £mperor.  Hasan  All, 
in  revenge,  told  the  Shah,  that  Y&kub 
had  spoken  contemptuously  of  the 
Persian  tdj  or  cap.  Hence  the  or- 
der to  murder  him. 
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circumambulated  the  hallowed  tomb  of  Imdm  Ali  Reza,  chap.  ii. 
and  received  back  the  bow  and  bowstring  that  he  had 
left  suspended  on  the  gates  of  the  shrine,  a  circum- 
stance which  afforded  him  much  delight,  as  a  proof 
that  the  holy  Imdm  was  favourable  to  him.  At  Mesh- 
hfd  he  was  detained  about  a  week  by  a  continued  fall 
of  snow,  when  he  Avent  on  to  Tabas,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Sistdn,  where  he  found  the  young  prince, 
Sultan  Murad  Mirza,  and  the  royal  troops  assembled, 
and  ready  for  action.* 

Here  Humdyun  must  have  seen,  Avith  no  small  plea-  R«mwk»  on 
sure,  his  dependence  on  the  court  of  Persia  about  to  mentbythe 
cease.     The  real  circumstances  of  his  reception  in  that  ^^^' 
country  were  very  different  from  the  representations  of 
them  that  have  been  given  by  the  official  and  general 
historians  of  Persia  and  India.  "  The  reign  of  Tahmasp 
owes  much  of  its  celebrity,"  says  the  late  historian  of 
Persia,  "  to  the  truly  royal  and  hospitable  reception  he 
gave  to  the  Emperor  Humdyun,  when   that  monarch 
was  forced  to  fly  from  India,  and  take  shelter  in  his 
dominions.     The  Persians  have,  in  all  ages,  boasted  of 
their  hospitality,  and  the  vanity  of  every  individual  is 
concerned  in  supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  country 
to  a  superiority  over  others,    in  the  exercise  of  this 
national  virtue.     The  arrival  of  the  fugitive  Humdyun 
presented  an  opportunity  of  a  very  singular  nature  for 
the  display  of  this  noble  quality ;  and   we   know  no 
example  of  a  distressed  monarch  being  so  royally  wel- 
comed, so  generously  treated,  and  so  effectually  re- 
lieved.    All  the  means   of  the   kingdom  were  called 
forth  to  do  honour  to  the  royal  guest ;  and  they  were 
liberally  furnished    to   replace   him  upon  his   throne. 

♦  Akberndma,  ff.  56-61.;  Tab.  of  the  Tar.  Aliin-Ar4i  Abasi,  adds 

Akb.  f.l57.  ;Tar.  Niz.  f.  195.  ;Jou-  few  circumstences  to  the  narrative 

her,  c  15.  Mi. ;  Bayezid,  ff.  10 — 12.  of  the  Indian  historians,  and  chiefly 

FerishU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  154— 6. ;  Khafi  adopts  the  views  of  Abulfaal,  ff.  42, 

Khan.    The  narrative  of  the  author  43. 
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BOOK  y.  Tahmasp  merited  the  praise  which  his  conduct  upon 
this  occasion  obtained  him  from  distant  nations ;  but 
his  own  feelings  must  have  been  gratified  by  the 
applause  of  his  subjects,  every  one  of  whom  felt  ele- 
vated by  the  munificent  hospitality  with  which  his 
sovereign  treated  the  fugitive  Emperor  of  India,"  * 

This  eulogium  of  the  eloquent  and  generous  historian 
is  founded  on  the  representations  of  AbulfazI,  Ferishta, 
and  the  writers  who  follow  them,  all  of  whom,  in  spite 
of  some  hints  and  unexplained  allusions  of  Abulfazl  and 
Nizim-ed-din  Ahmed,  agree  in  lauding  the  munificence 
and  generosity  of  the  Persian  prince.  But  the  simple 
narrative  of  honest  Jouher  at  once  destroys  all  these 
delusions.  While  it  confirms  the  accounts  of  the  exter- 
nal honourand parade  with  which  Humdyun  was  received 
in  his  progress  through  the  country,  it  presents  a  most 
unfavourable  idea  of  his  reception  at  court,  and  of  the 
conduct  and  character  of  Shah  Tahmasp  himself.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  haughty,  narrow-minded,  into- 
lerant bigott,  intent,  in  every  instance,  on  displaying, 
in  the  most  ungenerous  manner,  his  superiority  over  the 


♦  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia, 
voL  ii.  pp.  508,  509- 

t  "  The  bigoted  attachment  of 
this  prince  to  his  religion,  was  shown 
by  his  conduct  to  an  £nglish  mer- 
chant, accredited  by  a  letter  from 
Queen  £lizabeth.  That  great  and  ac- 
tive Sovereign,  desirous  of  extending 
the  commerce  of  her  kingdom,  en- 
couraged Mr.  Anthony  Jenkinson 
to  visit  the  distant  Court  of  Persia. 
An  English  writer  states,  that  a 
pair  of  the  king's  slippers  were  sent 
to  the  envoy,  lest  his  Christian  feet 
should  pollute  the  sacred  carpet  of 
the  holy  monarch ;  and  that  after 
he  came  to  the  presence,  the  first 
inquiry  Tamasp  made  was,  not  re- 
garding the  object  of  the  mission, 
but  the  belief  of  the  ambaasador^ 


whether  he  was  a  Gaur,  or  unbe- 
liever, or  a  Mahomedan  ?  The  Eng- 
lishman replied,  he  was  neither  an 
unbeliever,  nor  a  Mahomedan,  but 
a  Christian  ;  and  added  that  he 
held  Christ  to  be  the  greatest  of 
prophets.  The  monarch,  to  whom 
he  was  deputed,  said,  that  he  was 
in  no  need  of  the  aid  of  infidels,  and 
bade  him  depart  He  did  so ;  and 
a  man  followed  him  from  the  hall 
of  audience,  till  he  was  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  court,  sprinkling 
sand  on  the  path  he  walked  over : 
an  action  which  could  only  be  meant 
to  mark  the  sense  which  the  Maho- 
medan prince  had  of  the  unclean- 
ness  of  the  person  that  he  had  suf- 
fered to  approach  him." — Malcolm's 
Persia,  vol.  i.  pp.  511  — 513, 
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unfortunate  prince  who  was  his  guest,  and  on  persecuting  chap,  n, 
him  into  a  conformity  with  his  own  religious  opinions. 
And,  in  so  far  as  he  was  not  influenced  by  the  interces- 
sion of  his  generous  sister,  he  finally  decided  on  restoring 
the  exiled  prince  to  his  kingdom,  merely  by  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  immediate  benefits  he  was  himself  promised 
in  return.  Nor  need  this  surprise  us.  The  picture  of 
pure  and  splendid  generosity  which  the  contemporary 
historian  of  Akber  would  gladly  exhibit,  to  smooth  the 
humiliation  and  elevate  the  importance  of  the  father 
of  his  patron,  is  one  which  we  should  in  vain  expect 
to  see  realized  in  a  court  so  little  refined,  so  selfish, 
and  in  many  respects  so  barbarous  as,  ^yiih  all  its  pomp 
and  splendour,  that  of  Persia  then  was.  Indeed  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  realized  either  in  a  country  like  Persia, 
or  under  a  prince  like  Shah  Tahmasp.  The  narrative 
of  Jouher,  incorrect  and  artificial  as  it  is,  is  one  of 
many  instances  of  the  inestimable  value,  for  historical 
truth,  of  even  the  meanest  contemporary  record. 

The  exact  extent  of  the  concessions  made  by  Hu-  jn^^[«o^ 
mdyun  to  the  Shia  prejudices  of  his  patron  we  cannot 
ascertain ;  neither  he  nor  the  historians  of  his  reign 
were  anxious  to  dwell  upon  them ;  but  they  were,  evi- 
dently, considerable,  and  appear  to  have  shed  a  doubt 
over  the  purity  of  his  Sunni  principles  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  had  adopted  the  bonnet  of  the  Shias ;  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  made  approximations  towards 
the  doctrines  of  that  sect.  He  had  heard  the  reasonings 
of  its  doctors ;  he  aflfected  to  be  convinced,  in  certain 
points,  by  their  arguments ;  and  if  he  did  not,  as  is 
probable,  sign  his  assent  to  the  leading  articles  of  their 
faith,  he  had  certainly  read  in  public  the  formula  of 
their  belief.  In  later  times  he  employed  many  Shias 
in  his  service,  among  others  Birani  Khan.  We  find 
him  sometimes  taunted  by  his  brothers,  as  one  tainted 
with  the  Shia  heresy ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  same 
charge  was  brought  against  his  memory.     The  proba- 
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BOOK  y.  bility  is,  that  the  circurastances  in  which  he  was  placed 
^  j^,  1544.  in  Persia  led  him,  at  that  time,  to  affect  an  approba- 
tion of  the  Shfa  tenets,  that  he  did  not  feel ;  and,  in 
aftertimes,  his  pride  may  have  prevented  him  from 
making  such  an  explicit  avowal  of  his  religious  senti- 
ments, as  was  expected  by  the  bigoted  Sunnis,  among 
whom  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  chiefly  spent. 

The  proceedings  of  Humdyun  in  Sind  and  Persia 
may  perhaps  appear  to  have  been  detailed  at  too  great 
length.  But  as  some  of  them  have  been  misunderstood, 
and  others  misrepresented  by  former  writers,  I  have 
ventured  to  dwell  upon  them,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
what  seemed  to  me  a  fairer  and  more  correct  idea  of 
their  real  nature. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HUMIyUN   in  AFGHANISTAN. 


SECTION  I. 

HUMAyUN's    conquest   of  KANDAhAr    and    kIbUL.  —  EXPE- 
DITION  TO   BADAKUSniN. 

HUM^YUN  INVADES  KANDAhAr  —  AFFAIRS  OF  HIS  BROTHERS.  —  THK 
GERMS/r  SURRENDERED  TO  HUmXyDK. CAPTURE  OF  flf ST.  —  PRE- 
PARATIONS OF  kImrAn.  —  AKBER  REMOVED  TO  kAbUL. —  SKIRMISH 
NEAR  EANDAhXr — WHICH  IS  BESIEGED  BY  HUMAyUN.  —  MISSION  OF 
BIRAM  KHAN  TO  rIbUL.  —  IRRESOLUTION  OF  kAmrXn.  —  PROGRESS 
OP  THE  SIEGE  OF  KANDAhXr.  —  DEFECTION  OF  KXmrXn's  CHIEF 
NOBLES. — DISTRESS  AND  DESERTIONS  IN  THE  GARRISON.- — SLTIRENDER 
OF    THE   TOWN,    WHICH    IS   GIVEN   OVER   TO   THE   SHAH'S   OFFICERS. 

—  PERPLEXITY  OF  kAmrXn. — AFFAIRS  OF   BADAKHShAn.  —  ESCAPE 

OF   yAdqAr  and   HINDAL. ISOLATION  OF  kAmrAn. DISSENSIONS 

BETWEEN   THE   PERSIANS  AND  IMPERIALISTS. HUmIyUN  SUPPLIES 

HIMSELF  WITH  HORSES  BY  PLUNDER.  —  UNCERTAINTY  OF  HIS  COUN- 
SELS.   HE    SEIZES  KANDAH Ar. DIVIDES  THE  DISTRICT  AMONG  HIS 

NOBLES.  —  SETS  OUT  FOR  kAbUL.  —  IS  JOINED  BY  HINDAL,  yAtpqAr, 
AND   OTHERS. ADVANCE  OF  kAmrXn.  —  DESERTIONS  TO  HUmXyUN. 

—  kAmrAn  sends  an  EMBASSY  —  ESCAPES  TO  GHAZNI.  —  HUmAyUN 
OCCUPIES  kXbUL  —  AND  RECOVERS  AKBER.  —  kImrAn  FLIES  TO  SIND. 
CONGRATULATORY  EMBASSIES  TO  HUmAyUN. — YiDG^R  MfRZA  IMPRI- 
SONED. —  humAyun  SETS  our  FOR  badakhshXn.  —  yXdgXr  m/rza 

PUT  TO  DEATH.  —  THE  ARMY  OF  BADAKHShAn  DEFEATED  BY  HU- 
mAyCN.  —  THE  COUNTRY  SUBMITS.  —  DANGEROUS  ILLNESS  OF  HU- 
mXyUN.  —  kAmIl(n  RECOVERS  kAbUL.  —  HUmIyUN  MARCHES  ONCE 
MORE  AGAINST  IT. 

When  HamAyun  arrived  in  the  province  of  Sistdn, 'he  chap.  m. 
found  the  Persian  troops  that  had  been   sent  to  his     ^'"''  ^ 
assistance,   cantoned   over   the   country.     They  were  ^d-  ^w 

'  -^  -^  Humiym 
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Boorj.    nominally  under  the  command  of  Murdd  Mfrza,  the 

j^^  j^  third  son  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  an  infant  of  two 

invadM       or  three  years  of  age ;  but  were  in  reality  commanded 

by  Bid&gh  Khan,  of  the  Tdrki  tribe  of  Kajar,  from 

which  the  present  royal  family  of  Persia  is  descended. 

Humdyun,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  Shah  Tah- 

masp,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  collected  and  reviewed  the 

troops.     He  found  them  in  high  order,  and  instead  of 

1 2,000  cavalry,  and  300  korchb,  or  royal  horse-guards, 

that  had  been  promised,  the  muster  proved  that  they 

amounted  to  at  least  14,000  horse.     After  remaining 

about  a  fortnight  in  Sistdn,  he  put  his  troops  in  motion, 

and  entered  the  dominions  of  his  brother.* 

Affiirt  of         It  will  be  recollected  that,  at  this  time,  Mirza  Kam- 

Usbrothen.  ^^^  j^^l^  ^j^^  Undisputed  possession  of  Kdbul,  Ghazni 

and  Kandahar,  on  one  side  of  the  mountains,  as  well 
as  of  Badakhsh^n,  Kunduz,  Eishem  and  other  pro- 
vinces, beyond  them.  His  brother  Askeri  was  governor 
of  Kandahdr.  Hindal,  another  of  his  brothers,  who, 
after  abandoning  Humdyun  in  Sind,  had  been  besieged 
and  made  prisoner  in  Eandahdr,  though  nominally, 
perhaps,  governor  of  J{ii-Shdhi,  was  noAV  under  surveil- 
lance or  free  custody,  and  lived  privately  at  the  palace 
of  his  mother,  Dildar  Begum,  at  Kdbul.  Yadgdr 
Ndsir  Mirza,  his  cousin,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  Sind,  was  now  also  at  Kdbul, 
but  suspected,  and  carefully  watched. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Kamrdn,  after  his  return 
from  Hindustan,  had  marched  to  Badakhshdn  ag£unst 
Mirza  Suleimdn,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  his  au- 
thority ;  had  defeated  him,  and  deprived  him  of  part  of 
his  dominions.  No  sooner,  however,  did  Suleimdn 
learn  that  Kdrardn  had  marched  to  besiege  Hindal  in 
Kdbul,  than  he  collected  a  force,  and  recovered  the 
districts  which  had  been   separated   from   his  princi- 

*  Akberntofti  f.  6l. ;  Jouher^  c.  l6. 
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pality.     This  compelled  Kdmrdn,  on  his  return  from  chap.  hi. 
Kandahdr,  to  cross  the  Hindu-kush  mountains  a  second     ^'"'  ^ 
time.     The  hostile  armies  met  at  Anderab.     Suleimdn 
was  again  defeated,  and  took  refuge  in  Kila-Zefer,  in 
which  he  was  blockaded  by  Kdmran,  to  whom  a  great 
part  of  the  territories  of  Badakhshan  submitted.     After 
a  brave   defence,  Suleimdn  was  compelled  by  famine 
to  surrender.     He  was  thrown  into  prison,  along  with 
his   son   Mirza  Ibrdhim.      Kdmrdn   appointed   Kdsim 
Birlds  to  be  governor  of  Badakhshdn ;  and,  leaving  with 
him  a  force  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  it  in 
tranquillity,  returned  to  Kdbul,  carrying  with  him  the  a.  h.  949, 
captive  Mirzas.     For  a  whole  month  after  his  arrival,  ji^aJn! 
the  city  was  in  a  state  of  continual  festivity ;  and,  from  »7.  sept. 
this  period,  he  is  said  to  have  given  himself  up  to  in- 
dolence and  voluptuous  indulgence,  paying  little  atten- 
tion to  the  concerns  of  government,  or  to  the  complaints 
of  his  subjects.* 

Nor  were  these  the  only  royal  personages  whom  he 
held  in  custody.  We  have  seen  that  when  he  parted 
from  Humayun  near  Khushab,  on  the  Jelem,  he  was 
joined  at  Dinkot,  on  his  way  to  the  Indus,  by  Mu- 
hammed  Sultan  Mirza,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Sultan 
Husein  of  Herdt,  and  by  his  sons,  Ulugh  Mirza  and 
Shah  Mirza.  As  these  princes  had  also  become  objects 
of  suspicion,  they  had  been  kept  out  of  employment, 
and  now  dragged  on  an  idle  life  at  Kabul. 

Nothing,  therefore,  could,  to  appearance,  be  more 
prosperous  than  the  situation  of  Kamran.  But  his 
power  was  unsocial,  guarded  by  suspicion  and  jealousy, 
not  by  the  affection  even  of  those  nearest  to  him.  He 
was  a  sovereign  in  whose  success  none  of  them  felt  a 
pleasure  and  a  pride,  as  if  it  were  their  own ;  and  it 
rested,  therefore,  on  a  narrow  and  a  sandy  foundation. 

As   Humdyun,  advancing  from  Sistan,  entered  the  Theoerm. 

sir  sur- 
rendered. 
♦  Akbemama,  ff.  55,  56.;  Tab.  Akb.  f.  154. 
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Capture  of 
Bist 


BOOK  V.  dominions  of  Kamrdn,  he  was  met  near  Laki,  a  fort  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Helmend,  by  Abdal  Hai,  the 
governor  of  the  Gerrasir,  who  approached  him  as  a 
suppliant,  wrapped  in  his  winding  sheet,  with  his 
quiver  hanging  from  his  neck;  asked  forgiveness  for 
his  former  undutiful  conduct,  and  surrendered  the  pro- 
vince into  his  hands.  He  was  graciously  received,  and 
honoured  with  a  command. 

A  detachment  was  now  sent,  under  Ali  Sultan  Taklu, 
one  of  the  auxiliary  chiefs,  to  reduce  the  important 
city  and  fort  of  Bist,  which  lies  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Arghanddb  with  the  Helmend,  and  is  the  chief  city 
and  the  key  of  the  Zemin-ddwer.  The  Persian  general 
having  been  killed  by  a  matchlock  shot  soon  after  the 
siege  began,  his  followers,  who  were  Tiirksofthe  Taklu 
tribe,  placed  his  son,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  in 
the  command,  and  carried  on  the  siege  with  renewed 
vigour.  The  place  was  soon  compelled  to  surrender, 
when  the  principal  officers,  and  most  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  garrison,  joined  Humdyun. 

Kdmrdn,  who  had  long  dreaded  an  invasion  from 
the  territories  of  Persia,  had  placed  all  his  frontier  for- 
tresses in  a  state  of  defence.  On  hearing  of  the  Em- 
peror's return  towards  Sistdn,  his  first  concern  was  to 
remove  the  infant  Akber,  Humayun's  only  son,  from 
Kandahar,  where  he  still  remained  under  the  care  of 
He  removes  Askcri's  wifc,  and  of  the  nurses  and  household  ap- 
lUbui/'*  pointed  by  his  father,  and  to  bring  him  to  Kabul. 
For  that  purpose  he  despatched  one  of  his  confidential 
officers,  accompanied  by  a  brother  of  Khizer  Khan,  the 
great  Hazdra  chief,  to  bring  the  young  prince  from  the 
castle  of  Kandahdr.  When  they  reached  that  place, 
and  had  explained  the  object  of  their  mission,  they 
found  Mirza  Askeri's  ministers  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  the  policy  of  giving  him  up.  Some  advised  that  the 
child,  attended  by  an  honourable  retinue,  should  be 
sent  back  to  his  father,  who  had  now  arrived  on  the 
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frontier,  as  being  the  best  means  of  conciliating  the  chap.iil 
injured  and  offended  Emperor;  while  others  maintained  ^'"' ^' 
that  things  had  gone  too  far  for  Askcri  to  think  of  ob- 
taining any  sincere  forgiveness,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  great  object  now  was  not  to  throw  away  the  favour 
of  Kdmr^n.  This  advice  prevailed,  and  though  it  was 
already  the  depth  of  winter,  which  in  that  country  is 
particularly  severe,  the  infant  prince,  and  his  sister, 
Eakhshi-banu  Begum,  were  sent  off  for  Kdbul,  in  the 
midst  of  rain  and  snow.* 

E4mrdn  ivas  apprehensive  of  a  rescue,  on  which 
account  he  had  selected  a  chief  of  the  Hazdras  to  con- 
duct the  party,  as  the  road  between  Kandahar  and 
Ghazni  was  partly  inhabited,  and  had  always  been  in- 
fested, by  robbers  of  that  tribe.  That  the  princes  might 
not  be  known  on  the  road,  Akber  was  addressed  as 
MIrak,  the  princess  as  Bacheh.f  On  reaching  Kildt, 
the  party  passed  the  night  at  the  house  of  a  Hazara. 
But  the  prince's  rank  was  not  easily  concealed  by 
attendants,  who  adored  him ;  and,  next  morning,  the 
master  of  the  house  expressed  his  persuasion  that  the 
child  under  his  roof  must  be  the  young  Akber.  Khizer 
Khan's  brother,  on  hearing  these  suspicions  of  his  host, 
lost  no  time  in  resuming  his  journey,  and  hurried  on 
to  Ghazni,  whence,  without  delay,  the  infant  prince 
was  conveyed  to  Kabul,  where  he  was  lodged  with  his 
grand-aunt  Khanzada  Begum,  the  favourite   sister  of 


*  The  nurses  and  other  personal 
attendants  who  were  with  the  young 
prince  at  this  time^  continued  in  his 
■erriee  for  some  years,  and,  in  the 
next  rrign,  hoth  they  and  their  chil- 
dren rose  to  high  distinction.  The 
two  nurKS  were  Mahum  Anka,  the 
mother  of  Adam  Khan,  and  Jiji 
Anka,  the  mother  of  Mir  Aziz  Ko- 
kiltssh.  The  whole  household  was 
nnder  themperiDtendence  of  Shems- 
ed-din   Mufaammed  Ghaznevi,  the 

vol..  11. 


hushand  of  Jiji  Anka,  and  a  man  of 
talent,  who  afterwards  made  a  figure 
in  history,  by  the  title  of  Atka 
Khan.  It  was  he  who  helped  to 
save  Humayun  from  the  Ganges, 
after  his  defeat  near  Kanauj. 
"  Anka  "  signifies  a  nurse ;  "  Atka  " 
a  nurse's  husband.  Their  children 
are  '*  kokiltashes." 

f  These  terms  signify  "the  young 
Mir,"  and  "  the  child." 
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Bdber,  by  whom  he  was  watched  with  the  tenderest 
care.  • 

Meanwhile  a  report  having  reached  Humdjrun  on  the 
Helmend,  that  Mirza  Askeri  was  about  to  leave  Kan- 
dahdr,  and  to  flee  with  all  his  treasure  to  Edbul,  he 
pushed  forward  a  strong  party,  composed  partly  of  his 
Persian  auxiliaries,  partly  of  his  own  adherents,  that 
he  might  either  prevent  his  leaving  the  place,  or  over- 
take him,  should  he  have  escaped.  The  news  proved 
to  be  false;  but  the  party,  having  vauntingly  ap- 
proached too  near  the  town,  were  received  with  a  dis- 
charge of  artillery  by  which  many  of  them  were  killed 
and  wounded.  Mir  Jemil,  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  garrison,  and  brother  of  Bdpus,  a  chief  of  great 
distinction,  sallied  out  to  improve  this  advantage, 
and  was  so  successful,  that  he  sent  back  to  assure 
Askeri,  that  if  he  would  lead  out  to  his  assistance  the 
remaining  force  that  was  in  the  castle,  the  enemy  must 
be  completely  routed.  Askeri,  however,  supposing  that 
the  confusion  was  only  a  feint  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
vaders to  lead  him  into  an  ambuscade,  declined  to 
move,  so  that  the  allied  troops  were  enabled  to  draw 
oflF  and  effect  their  retreat,  though  with  very  consider- 
able loss. 

Five  days  after  this  affair,  the  Emperor  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Kandahar.  lie  immediately  proceeded  to 
mark  out  the  ground  for  the  trenches  and  batteries, 
the  charge  of  which  he  assigned  to  different  officers. 
As  the  garrison  was  very  strong,  there  were  daily 
skirmishes  and  single  combats,  in  sight  of  the  two 
armies,  and  severe  losses  were  sustained  on  both  sides. 
The  siege  drew  out  into  length,  and  the  imperial  camp 
began  to  suffer  from  scarcity  of  provisions.  Just  at 
that  time  they  received  intelligence  that  Rafia,  a  foster- 
brother  of  Kdmrdn,  was  encamped  behind  a  hill  that 

•  Akbernama,  f.  62.  zdmi,  ff.  1 95, 1 96. ;  Tar. JM.  f.  1 83.; 
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lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Argandab,-  towards  Zemin-  chap,  iil 
ddwer,  with  a  large  body  of  ITazdras  and  Nukderis,  j^^- 
whom  he  had  collected.  Biram  Khan,  having  marched 
with  a  detachment  of  Persian  auxiliaries  and  of  the 
Emperor's  adherents,  came  upon  them  by  surprise; 
and,  after  a  short  action,  in  which  Rafia  was  taken  and 
his  force  dispersed,  gained  possession  of  the  camp,  and 
returned  back  in  triumph,  with  a  large  provision  of 
stores,  arms,  grain  and  cattle  found  in  it.  This,  for 
a  time,  restored  abundance  within  their  own  lines. 

As,  however,  the  garrison  still  held  out  obstinately,  Mission  of 
Hum&yun,  apprehensive  of  the  result,  and  anxious  to  to  Kibuu*"* 
bring  Edmran  to  any  reasonable  terms,  resolved  to 
despatch  Biram  Khan  as  his  ambassador  to  Kabul. 
When  that  brave  and  able  man  reached  the  pass  of 
Roghni  and  Abistdda,  on  his  way  to  Ghazni,  he  was 
assailed  towards  nightfall  by  a  band  of  Hazaras  who 
blocked  up  the  road.  He  attacked  them  without 
hesitation,  and,  after  a  sharp  combat,  forced  a  passage, 
and  slew  several  of  their  number.  As  he  approached 
Kdbul,  he  was  met  with  much  ceremony  by  a  proces- 
sion of  men  of  note,  and  Kamrdm  gave  him  an  enter- 
tainment at  the  Chcdrbagh  palace,  where  he  delivered 
his  credentials.  He  was  allowed  to  see  the  young 
Akber,  at  the  palace  of  Khanzdda  Begum.  This  was 
natural;  but  he  was  also  permitted  to  visit  Hindal 
Mfrza,  who  was  in  a  kind  of  free  custody  at  his  mother 
Dilddr  Begum's  house ;  and  SuleimAn  Mirza,  the  prince 
of  Badakhshdn,  and  his  son  Ibrdhim  Mirza,  though 
detained  as  prisoners  outside  of  the  fort,  were  brought 
to  the  Shehr-ArA  gardens  to  meet  him.  He  also  waited 
upon  YAdgar  Ndsir  Mirza  and  Ulugh  Mirza,  attended 
indeed,  as  in  the  former  instances,  by  confidential 
persons  appointed  by  Kdmrdn  to  watch  him.  Yet  he 
contrived  not  only  to  deliver  letters,  presents  and 
messages  from  the  Emperor  to  most  of  them,  but  was 
able  to  remove  their  apprehensions,   and  to  prepare 
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BOOK  V.  them  for  attempting  to  escape,  and  to  return  to  their 
A.0, 1645.  allegiance  to  Hum^yun.  He,  in  like  manner,  em- 
ployed his  insinuating  eloquence  with  many  of  the 
chief  nobles  about  the  court,  and  led  them  not  only 
to  expect  pardon,  but  to  indulge  in  hopes  very  favour- 
able to  their  future  fortunes,  if  they  joined  the  Em- 
irmoiution  peror.  During  all  this  time,  Kdmran  was  agitated  by 
'  contending  passions,  and  quite  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  any  decided  line  of  action.  He  saw  that  he 
was  unable  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  that  could 
cope  with  that  of  Humdyun,  supported  as  he  was  by 
his  Persian  auxiliaries;  but  he  continued  to  procras- 
tinate, not  resolute  to  resist  his  brother,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  not  willing  to  resign  his  own  power.  At 
last,  after  having  detained  Biram  Khan  six  weeks  in 
Kandahdr,  he  consented  to  his  taking  leave,  and  sent 
under  his  escort  Khanzdda  Begum,  professedly  to 
prevail  upon  Askeri  to  give  up  Kandahar,  as  it  was 
pretended  that  that  prince  would  not  obey  Kamrdn's 
order,  but  really  to  encourage  him  in  his  defence  by 
the  hope  of  relief;  or,  should  he  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  offended  sovereign,  at  least  to  secure  his  pardon  by 
her  influence  with  the  Emperor.* 
rrogrcs»of  Thc  sicge  of  Kandahdr,  meanwhile,  went  on  but 
KwidXin^  slowly.  The  place  was  strong,  and  Mirza  Askeri  was 
indefatigable  in  his  exertions.  The  danger  reasonably 
to  be  apprehended  from  treachery  in  such  a  civil  war 
he  obviated  by  constantly  shifting  the  posts  of  the 
garrison,  and  keeping  all  on  the  alert.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  siege,  the  confederate  army  had  attacked 
the  place  with  much  ardour.  But  the  siege  had  been 
long,  and  their  losses  considerable.  The  Kizelbdshes 
had  entertained  hopes  that,  as  soon  as.  Plumdyun,  the 
son  and  heir  of  the  great  Bdber,  entered  the  territory 
of  his  father,  thc  whole  of  the  Cahghatdi  nobles  and 
tribesmen  would  flock  to  his  standard.  They  now 
found  themselves  disappointed,  as  not  a  man  of  note 
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had  yet  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  there  was  no  ap-  chap,  iil 
pearance  of  revolt  in  his  favour  in  any  part  of  the  ^*^'^'  ^ 
country.  They  saw  no  prospect  of  final  success;  so 
that  the  Persian  leaders,  disgusted  with  the  service, 
and  serving  unwillingly  under  a  foreign  general,  began 
to  talk  of  returning  home,  as  from  a  fruitless  enter- 
prise. Alarmed  at  a  state  of  feeling  so  fatal  to  all 
his  hopes,  Humdyun  made  some  desperate  eflforts,  and 
one  night,  by  a  resolute  advance  from  head-quarters, 
eflFected  a  lodgment,  and  erected  a  battery  within  a 
stone  cast  of  the  old  town.  The  Kizelbdshes,  roused 
by  this  able  and  gallant  operation,  pushed  forward  on 
their  side,  and  nearer  approaches  were  made  every- 
where. Askeri,  filled  with  apprehension,  asked  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  till  the  arrival  of  Khanzada 
Begum,  who  was  known  to  be  then  on  her  way  to  Kan- 
dahdr,  and  in  whose  mediation  he  professed  to  place 
great  reliance. 

In  consequence  of  these  negociations,  Humayun, 
rather  imprudently,  relaxed  his  operations  for  some 
days,  which  Askeri  employed,  with  unabating  industry, 
in  repairing  the  works  that  had  been  injured,  and  in 
adding  new  ones.  On  Biram  Khan's  arrival,  Khanzdda 
Begum  was  allowed  to  enter  the  fort,  that  she  might 
prevail  upon  her  nephew  to  surrender.  But  this  he 
refused  to  do,  and  she  was  not,  or  pretended  that  she 
was  not,  permitted  to  leave  the  castle.  The  siege  was 
resumed  with  redoubled  vigour. 

At   this   crisis,   however,   the   affairs    of  Humdyun  rcfrctiou 
began  to  assume   a  more  favourable  aspect.     Intelli-  riin*8  chief 
gence  arrived    that   Kamrdn,   who  had   advanced   to  "°^*"- 
relieve  the  place,    had   retreated,  and   the   effects   of 
Biram   Khan's  residence   at   Kabul  also   became   ma- 
nifest.    Ulugh  Mirza,  the  son  of  Muhammed  Sultan 
Mirza,  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  princes  whom 
K&mv&a  kept  in  a  kind  of  state  custody  at  Kdbul,  for 
more   security   changing  his  keeper  weekly.     In   the 
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•     tody  of  Shir-ef  ken  Beg,  who  himself  had  some  reason 

to  be  displeased  with  Kdmrdn.  A  plan  for  escape  was 
formed  between  the  prisoner  and  his  keeper,  in  which 
Fazil  Beg,  Monaim  Beg's  brother,  Kasim  Husein  Sultan 
Uzbek,  and  other  chiefs  of  distinction,  were  led  to  take 
a  part.  They  set  out  together  privately  from  Edbul, 
and  after  many  fatigues  they  all  joined  Humdyun,  ex- 
cept Kdsim  Husein,  who,  having  separated  from  them 
in  a  dark  night,  had  lost  his  way  among  the  hills,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  some  Hazdra  banditti.  But  he 
also  came  in,  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  foot,  weary, 
plundered  and  half  naked.  All  the  fugitives  were 
heartily  welcomed,  and  placed  in  commands.  Not  long 
after,  Dawa  Beg,  a  Hazdra  chief,  declared  for  Humdyun, 
and  joined  him  with  a  part  of  his  tribe ;  and,  ere  long, 
letters  were  received  from  many  of  the  leading  men  of 
Kabul,  full  of  protestations  of  attachment.  These  events 
spread  joy  over  the  camp,  and  re-animated  the  wavering 
Kizelbdshes,  who  now  redoubled  their  exertions  against 
the  beleaguered  town. 
Dtetressand  Tu  proportion  as  the  spirits  of  the  besiegers  rose,  the 
dcMTtions^  hopes  of  the  besieged  declined.  Regular  infonnation 
rison.  of  what  passcd  in  the  town  was  obtained  by  means  of 

letters  fixed  to  arrows,  which  were  daily  shot  into  the 
camp.  By  them  the  besiegers  were  encouraged  to  go 
on,  the  garrison  being  represented  as  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity. Such,  indeed,  was  at  length  the  general  dis- 
tress, that  many  of  the  garrison,  not  only  soldiers  and 
artillerymen,  but  even  officers  and  men  of  rank,  began 
to  desert,  letting  themselves  down  from  the  walls  by 
ropes.  Khizer  Khan,  the  great  Hazdra  chief,  among 
others,  despairing  of  a  successful  resistance,  leaped  from 
one  of  the  battlements,  and  was  received  below  by 
some  of  his  faithful  tribesmen,  and  carried  off  on  their 
shoulders  to  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood.*     The  escape 
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of  a  man  of  so  much  importance  was  known  in  the  chap.  ra. 
camp  early  next  morning,  and  he  was  pursued.  He  ^'^'  ^' 
hid  himself  in  the  hole  of  a  rock,  close  to  which  his 
pursuers  passed.  One  of  them  laid  hold  of  the  skirt  of 
his  cloak,  which  was  probably  made  of  the  skin  of  some 
animal.  He  drew  it  in,  retaining  his  breath ;  and  his 
pursuers,  thinking  it  had  been  the  tail  of  some  wild 
beast,  passed  on.  On  the  approach  of  night,  he  crept 
from  under  his  rock,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a  place 
of  safety.* 

Deserted  by  his  garrison,  his  officers,  and  even  surrender 
his  nobles,  Askeri  could  no  longer  hope  to  preserve  ^^^* 
Kandahdr,  and,  therefore,  began  to  take  measures  for 
Ills  personal  safety.  He  sent  his  aunt  Khanzdda  to 
Humdyun,  and  through  her,  after  the  siege  had  lasted 
upwards  of  five  f  months,  a  surrender  was  negotiated. 
On  the  3rd  of  September,  a.d.  1545,  he  left  the  fort  in  Thursday 
the  train  of  the  Begum,  on  foot,  attired  as  a  suppliant  95"!^*  "3 
and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  having  a  sword 
suspended  from  his  neck ;  and  was  conducted  by 
Biram  Khan  into  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  who 
received  him  sitting  in  state  in  his  Derbdr,  surrounded 
by  his  Chaghatais  and  Kizelbashes.  The  Emperor, 
from  respect  to  the  intercession  of  the  Begum,  and  the 
near  relationship  of  the  offender,  desired  the  sword  to 
be  taken  from  his  neck ;  and,  after  Askeri  had  made 
his  submission,  commanded  him  to  be  seated.  He  was 
followed  by  Kdmran's  chief  Amirs  and  officers,  to  the 
number  of  thirty,  who  were  brought  in  with  their  swords 
and  quivers  hanging  from  their  necks,  and  their 
winding-sheets  in  their  hands.  Some  were  consigned 
to  prison,  others  were  released.  A  grand  feast  suc- 
ceeded ;  in  which  the  occurrences  of  the  siege  were 
talked   over,  and,  with  the  usual  appliances  of  music 
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BOOK  V.  and  wine,  the  party  was  prolonged  till  the  morning 
light.  When  the  general  enjoyment  was  at  its  height, 
and  even  the  Mirza  had  forgotten  his  care,  one  of 
Humdyun's  attendants  placed  some  papers  before  him. 
In  a  moment  the  Mirza's  countenance  changed ;  his 
gaiety  was  gone.  They  were  the  letters  which  he  had 
addressed  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Baliiches,  and  of  the 
other  tribes,  when  the  Emperor  was  crossing  the 
desert;  and  their  contents  left  no  doubt  of  the  full 
extent  of  his  evil  disposition.  The  wretched  prince 
was  ordered  to  be  detained  in  custody,  but  to  be 
brought  to  court  from  time  to  time,  that  he  might  visit 
the  Emperor.* 

Next  day  Humdyun,  accompanied  by  the  chief  Per- 
sian officers,  entered  the  fort.  Biddgh  Khan  claimed  that 
the  fort  and  all  that  it  contained,  especially  Askeri 
Mirza  and  the  treasure,  should  be  made  over  to  his 
master,  in  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  Emperor  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  give  up  the  fort  and  its  stores, 
but  refused  to  surrender  Askeri,  and  denied  the  Shah's 
right  to  the  treasure ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  expressed 
his  readiness  to  present  it  to  the  Persian  monarch,  as  a 
gift.  He  waited  to  see  the  treasure-chests  brought  out 
and  examined ;  and  after  they  had  been  closed  and  sealed 
with  his  seal,  and  that  of  the  chief  Persian  commanders, 
he  returned  to  the  camp.  Even  already,  mutual 
jealousies  and  fears  had  begun  to  prevail.  Under  the 
influence  of  these,  the  Kizelbdshes  lost  no  time  in  send- 
ing off  the  treasure  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  sieze  it. 
They  persisted  in  demanding  that  Askeri  Mirza  should 
be  given  up  to  them,  as  a  hostage  for  their  safe  return, 
and  even  threatened  to  seize  him  by  force.  The  Em- 
peror, alarmed  at  a  pretension  which  might  have  been 
fatal  to  his  repose,  at  once  to  secure  his  prisoner,  and 
to  make  a  demonstration   of  his  own  force,   collected 
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the  whole  of  his  old  followers,  and  the  adherents  by   ciiap.iii. 
whom  he  had  been  recently  joined,  divided  them  into     ^'"'  ^' 
troops,  and  reviewed  them  under  arms.      This  alarmed 
the  Persians,  who  saw  his  rising  power  with  suspicion 
and   dread,    but   they   no   longer    persisted    in   their 
demand.     The  Chaghatais,    and   such   of  the   towns- 
people as   chose    to   leave  the  place,   had  three   days 
allowed  them   in   terms   of  the   capitulation,   during 
which  they  could  leave  it  uninjured,  with  their  wives 
and  families.      On  the  fourth,  it  was  given  up  by  Hu-  it  is  given 
mdyun  to  the  prince  Muhammed  Murdd  Mirza,  in  con-  shlh'?**"* 
formity  to  his  treaty  with  the   Shah ;  while  the  Em-  ®®^"- 
peror  himself  moved  to  some  distance,  and  took  up  his 
head-quarters   at   the    Charbagh    of  Bdber  *,   on  the 
banks  of  the  Arghanddb,  where  he  enjoyed  himself  for 
some  tune  after  his  fatigues,  receiving  daily  accessions 
of  number  from  the  adjoining  provinces,  f 

The  news  of  the  full    of  Kandalidr,    and  the   pro-  Perplexity 
bability  of  the  speedy  approach  of  the  imperial  army  *>^^™'^" 
to  attack  Kdbul,  distressed  and  confounded  Kdmrdn.   He 
ordered  the  young  prince  Akber  to  be  removed  from  the 
palace  of  Khanzdda  Begum  to  his  own,  and  committed 
him  to  the  care  of  Kuch  Kilan,  throwing  into  prison  the 
former  faithful  guardian  of  his  infancy,  Shems-ed-din 
Muhammed  Ghaznevi,    better   known  as  Atka  Khan. 
He  held  a  council  to  concert  the  measures  of  precau- 
tion required  by  the  crisis,  especially  as  to  Badakh- 
sh&n,  in  which  quarter  he  was  apprehensive  of  troubles.  Aaraire  of 
Abdal  Khalik,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  and   Bapus,  ^^^' 
a  nobleman  who  seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  been  his 
chief  minister,     advised   him   to    conciliate    Suleimdn 
Mirza,  the  late  ruler  of  that  country,  now  his  prisoner, 
and  to  restore  him  to  liis  government,  by  which  means 
he  might  secure  both  his  friendship  and  co-operation. 
Fortunately  for   Suleiman,  Mir  Nazer  Ali,  and  some 
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BooKv.  Other  nobles  of  Badakhshdn,  who  were  discontented 
^  ^  1^45  with  the  existing  government,  had,  a  short  time  before, 
formed  a  conspiracy,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  Eila- 
Zefer.  They  had  also  taken  prisoners  Edsim  Birlds, 
Kdrardn's  governor,  and  the  other  officers  left  by  him 
in  charge  of  the  country,  of  whose  conduct  they  loudly 
complained.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they  wrote 
to  inform  Kdmran,  that  they  had  no  wish  to  renounce 
his  authority ;  that,  if  he  would  send  back  Mirza 
Suleimdn,  they  would  place  the  country  in  his  hands ; 
but,  should  he  refuse,  that  they  would  put  their  pri- 
soners to  death,  and  surrender  the  kingdom  to  the 
Uzbeks.  Kdmrdn,  alarmed  at  this  danger,  thought  it 
prudent  to  comply  with  their  request ;  and  accordingly 
released  the  Mirza,  who,  soon  after,  set  out  to  return 
home,  accompanied  by  his  son  Ibrahim  Mirza,  and 
his  mother,  Khurram  Begum.  But  they  had  only 
reached  Pdi-Mindr,  a  populous  village  not  far  from 
Kdbul,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  when  Kdmrdn, 
repenting  the  step  he  had  taken,  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  recall  the  Mirza,  pretending  that  he  had  some 
important  information  to  communicate  at  a  personal 
interview,  after  which  he  might  resume  his  journey. 
Suleiman,  justly  suspicious  of  the  object  of  this  sudden 
recall,  returned  for  answer ;  that  as  he  had  taken  leave 
in  what  the  stars  had  indicated  as  a  propitious  moment, 
he  was  unwilling,  by  any  retrograde  movement,  to 
destroy  the  efficacy  of  this  fortunate  conjunction ;  but 
that,  whatever  commands  the  king  might  be  pleased  to 
honour  him  with,  should  receive  the  most  implicit 
obedience.  Without  loss  of  time,  he  then  hurried  for- 
ward to  Badakhshdn,  where  he  seized  the  reins  of 
government,  and  speedily  forgot  his  treaty  and  his 
promises,  • 
Eacape  of  During  the  distraction  caused  by  these  proceedings, 
Hindai.        Yddgdr  Nasir  Mirza  found  means  to  escape  from  the 
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custody  in  which  he  was  detained ;  so  that  of  all  the  ^^^p.  iir. 
Mirzas,  his  relations,  who  had  lately  been  in  Kdmran's  — !_! 
court,  none  was  left,  but  his  brother  Hindal  Mirza 
alone.  Him  he  now  found  it  convenient  to  flatter  and 
soothe ;  and  he  was  not  sparing  of  promises  to  bring 
him  over  heartily  to  his  interest.  Hindal,  dissembling, 
appeared  to  be  the  dupe  of  all  his  protestations.  It 
Avas  settled  that  he  was  to  be  admitted  into  a  partner- 
ship in  the  kingdom ;  and  that  one-third  of  all  that 
Kdmrdn  then  possessed,  or  that  the  princes  might 
.  thereafter,  by  their  joint  efforts,  acquire,  was  to  be  as- 
signed to  him.  This  agreement  being  concluded,  Hin- 
dal was  sent  after  Yddgdr,  with  whom  he  had  always 
been  intimately  connected,  that  he  might  compel,  or 
prevail  upon  him,  to  return  back.  But  no  sooner  had 
he  reached  Pdi-Mindr,  than,  finding  himself  safe  among 
the  mountains  and  defiles  of  the  Hindu-kiish  range,  he 
turned  away  to  the  west-ward,  and  like  those  who  had 
preceded  him,  set  out  to  join  Humayun. 

The  desertion  of  the  last  prince  of  the  imperial  isoiaUonoc 
blood  who  had  been  left  with  him,  and  of  so  many  ^^'^'*- 
Amirs  as  accompanied  them,  threw  Kamran,  for  a 
time,  into  a  state  of  deep  dejection.  The  apparent 
facility  with  which  so  many  princes,  who  had  been 
guarded  as  prisoners  with  so  much  jealousy,  effected 
their  escape,  is  inexplicable,  except  on  the  supposition 
that  KamrAn  had  become  unpopular  with  his  Amirs. 
He  now  complained  that  he  felt  himself  forsaken,  and  had 
not  one  being  in  the  world,  in  whose  counsel  he  could 
trust,  or  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely.  His  temper 
was  not  such  as  to  invite  frank  or  unpleasant  communi- 
cations. In  his  prosperity,  he  had  been  surrounded  by 
flatterers,  who  had  cherished  his  self-conceit  by  their 
base  and  selfish  adulation.  In  his  adversity,  in  spite  of 
the  change  of  circumstances,  he  listened  with  such 
impatience  to  a  different  language,  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  use  it :  and  those  who  were  disposed  to  offer 
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BOOK  V.  him  sound  counsel,  were  deterred,  no  less  by  the  imrae- 
A.D.  1645.  ^^^^  danger  of  the  task,  than  by  their  want  of  con- 
fidence in  his  ultimate  firmness  and  prudence  in  acting 
on  their  advice.  He  was  thus  left  without  any  safe  or 
honest  friend ;  and,  committing  error  after  error,  the 
numbers  of  his  adherents  daily  diminished,  and  the  moral 
influence  of  his  government  was  totally  gone.  * 
issensions       Humdyun,   after  the    surrender  of  Kandahar,  was 

between  the     i-.i  ti«  i. 

Persians  uesirous  to  havc  pursued  his  success,  and  at  once  to 
rtajua^'  ^^^^  marched  against  Kdbul,  but  found  his  army  too 
weak  to  venture  on  such  an  enterprise.  The  Persians  ^ 
considered  the  whole  object  of  the  expedition  to  have 
been  attained,  with  the  occupation  of  Kandahdr.  By 
that  event  a  new  kingdom  was  conquered  for  the  Shah. 
The  Turkoman  and  Kizelbash  Amirs,  fatigued  with  the 
long  campaign  so  far  from  their  own  country,  had 
returned  home,  some  with,  others  without  leave,  so 
that  hardly  any  but  Biddgh  Khan,  Abul  Fateh  Sultan 
Afshdr,  and  Sufi  Wdli  Sultan,  were  left  to  support  the 
young  prince  Murdd  ;  and  they  showed  no  disposition 
to  march  farther,  in  support  of  a  foreign  prince.  With 
a  total  want  of  good  faith,  and  an  entire  blindness  to 
the  future,  they  displayed,  however,  sufficient  activity 
in  harassing  their  new  subjects,  who  hated  them  as 
foreigners  and  oppressors,  and  detested  them  as  heretics. 
Complaints  from  persons  of  every  rank  were  daily 
brought  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  unable  to  afford  any 
redress.  He  had  left  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kan- 
dahdr, and  advanced  first  to  Hasan- Abddl,  and  next  to 
the  Gumbez-Sufeid.  The  Kizelbashes,  now  as  jealous 
of  their  allies  as  of  Kdmran,  and  desirous  that  they 
should  move  away  to  a  still  greater  distance,  took  mea- 
sures to  cut  off^  their  supply  of  provisions.  In  spite  of 
the  season,  for  winter  was  at  hand,  and  the  Chag- 
hatdis  complained  loudly  of  the  severity  of  the  cold,  it 
became   necessary  again  to   move,   and   the   Persians 
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refused  to  allow  them  either  to  winter  in  the  town,  or   ciiap.iii. 
to  hut  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  KandahAr.     But  no      ^'^"^'  ' 
movement  could  be  made  without  horses  or   draught 
cattle,  which  they  did  not  possess.  * 

About  this  time,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Persian  "umfyun 
troops  having  been  placed  in  garrison  in  the  fort,  their  himself 
horses  were  sold  to  some  merchants,  who  intended  to  ^y^piun^ 
convey  them    to    India,  and  were    then   picketed   on 
the  outside  of  the  town.     These  Hum&,yun,  urged  by 
his  necessities,  resolved  to  seize.      Leaving  his  camp  at 
.  Sufeid   Gumbez,    he   himself  moved   to   Bdba   Hasan 
Abddl,  whence,  after  mid-day  prayers,  he  pushed  for- 
ward  a    strong   detachment,    who,    before     afternoon 
prayers,  reached  Kandahdr,  came  upon  the   merchants 
by   surprise,    and   carried  off  to   his   camp  seventeen 
hundred   horses ;  which,  after  supplying  the  wants  of 
himself  and  of  his  household,  he  divided  among   his 
followers.     The   merchants   to  whom    they  belonged, 
waiting    upon    the    Emperor   with    their    complaints, 
could  get  no  redress  or  compensation,  but  his   bond 
for  the  full  price,  to  be  paid  when  the  state   of  his 
affairs  allowed ;  a  security  not  likely  to  be  negotiable 
in  the  bazar,  either  at  Kandahdr  or  Delhi. 

Still,  however,  it  was  difficult  to  put  the  army  in 
motion,  as  the  season  was  severe,  and  Ilumayun  pos- 
sessed no  place  of  strength,  in  which  the  wives  and 
families  of  himself  and  his  followers  could  be  left  in 
safety.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  he  besought  Bidagh 
Khan  to  appropriate  a  few  houses  in  Kandahdr  for 
their  reception  ;  a  request,  however,  with  which  the 
Khan  declined  to  comply. 

This  delay  was  attended  with  disagreeable  conse-  trncertainty 
quences.    The  confidence  in  Humdyun's  fortune,  which  ©f  »»bcoun- 
his  troops  had  entertained,  began  to  fail.     Several  of 
Kdmran's  officers,  who  had  been  in  Kandahar,  but  had 
subsequently  entered   the  Emperor's  service,  escaped  - 
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from  the  camp,  and  fled  to  KAbul.*  The  scarcity  went 
on  increasing.  It  was  now  seriously  proposed  by 
some  of  Humdyun's  Amirs,  to  hazard  every  thing; 
to  make  an  attempt  to  surprise  Eandahdr ;  and,  if  sac^ 
cessful,  to  justify  their  conduct  to  the  Shah  in  the  best 
way  they  could,  and  engage  to  restore  it  to  him  as 
soon  as  the  Emperor  had  gained  possession  of  Edbul 
and  BadakhshAn.  From  following  this  plan  he  was 
diverted  by  some  of  his  council,  who  argued  that, 
should  the  attempt  be  made  and  fail,  he  lost  both 
Eandahdr  and  the  Shah,  whom  he  thus  converted  into 
an  open  enemy ;  in  which  case  he  would  be  left  without 
one  ally,  or  place  of  refuge,  in  the  world.  Another  pro- 
posal made  at  this  trying  moment  was,  to  pass  over 
into  Badakhshdn  and  there  join  Suleimdn  Mirza.  But 
the  difficulty  of  a  winter  march  among  the  mountains 
and  defiles  of  the  Hazdras  and  Aiinaks,  in  crossing  the 
Paropamisan  range,  joined  to  the  total  want  of  a  place 
of  security,  in  which  to  lodge  their  families  and  bag- 
gage which  they  must  leave  behind,  made  them  aban- 
don that  idea  as  quite  hopeless. 

Just  at  this  crisis,  Muhammed  Murdd  Mirza,  the 
young  Persian  prince,  died.  Those  who  had  charge 
of  him  being  desirous  to  conceal  this  event,  no  notice 
of  it  was  sent  to  Humayun,  to  whom,  however,  the 
news  was  secretly  conveyed.  As,  by  this  change  of 
circumstances,  the  co-operation  of  the  Persian  auxili- 
aries seemed  to  become  more  doubtful  than  ever,  while 
one  obstacle  of  delicacy  was  removed,  Humdyun,  in 
despair,  returned  to  the  idea  of  gaining  Kandahdr  in 
any  way,  trusting  to  be  able  to  justify  the  act  to  the 
Shah  after  it  was  done. 

This  plan  was  warmly  supported  by  Hdji  Muhammed 
Khan  Koka.f     The  Emperor,  while  he  objected  to  any 
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open  attack,  was  willing  to  get  possession  of  the  town,   chap,  ul 
could  it  be  carried  by  stratagem.    This  Hdji  Muhammed     ^'^'  '* 
undertook  to   eflfect.     Accordingly,   in  furtherance  of 
the  plan,  notice  was  sent  to  Biddgh  Khan,  that  the 
army  was  on  the  point  of  marching  for  Kdbul,  but  that, 
as  the  Emperor  wished  to  be  free  from  the  trouble  and 
risk  of  carrying  Askeri  Mirza  along  with  him,  he  was 
desirous  of  leaving  him  in  safe  custody  in  KandahAr. 
Bidagh  Khan,  who  had  all  along  earnestly  desired  to 
have  the  Mirza  in  his  power,  agreed  without  hesitation. 
This  preliminary  step  being  arranged,  various  parties 
were  sent  from  the  camp  by  night  to  different  sides  of 
the  town,   especially  to  three  of  the  principal  gates. 
About  dawn,  Hdji  Muhammed,  who  led  the  first  divi- 
sion, leaving  his  ambuscade,  attended  by  a  few  servants 
only,  contrived  to  enter  one  of  the  gates,  along  with  a 
string  of  camels,  that  were  carrying  hay  and  provender, 
at  that  early  hour,  into  the  town.     The  officer  at  the 
gate  challenged  them,  and  insisted  on  turning  them 
back,  no  ChaghatAi  having  for  some  days  been  allowed 
to  enter.     HAji  Muhammed  maintained  that  he  came 
by  Biddgh  Khan's  pennission,  to  bring  into  the  fort 
Askeri  Mirza,  who  was  to  be  left  there.     This  story 
produced  no  effect  on  the  officer,  who   proceeded  to 
shut  the  gate  and  turn  him  out:  upon   which  Hdji 
Muhammed,  drawing  his  sword,  attacked  him,  and  cut 
off  his  arm.     The  HAji's  followers,  who  were  close  at 
hand,  now  rushed  in,    byt  were  bravely  opposed  by 
such  of  the  Persians  as  ran  to  the  spot  on  hearing  the 
uproar,  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued,  which  continued 
till  Ulugh  Mirza  and  Biram  Khan,  having  efiected  an 
entrance  at  another  gate,  came  to  the  assistance  of  their 
friends.     The  Kizclbdshes,  overpowered,  retreated  into 
the   citadel.     Such  as  remained  behind   in  the   town 
were  pursued,  and  put  to  death  by  the  enraged  citizens. 
About  noon,  Ilumdyun  himself  made  his  entry  into  the 
city,  and  was  received  wth  shouts  of  joy.     He  sent 
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to  inform  Biddgh  Khan,  that  the  measures,  which  he 
had  unwillingly  taken,  had  been  rendered  necessary  by 
that  nobleman's  unjustifiable  conduct  in  concealing  the 
death  of  the  young  prince  Murdd  Mirza,  who,  Hu- 
mdyun  alleged,  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  by 
other  unfriendly  acts.  BidAgh  Khan,  who  was  not 
prepared  to  sustain  a  siege,  having,  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  thrown  down  a  part  of  the  back  wall  of  the 
citadel,  marched  off  unmolested  towards  his  own 
country,  loudly  expressing  his  indignation  at  the 
treachery  and  ingratitude  of  his  allies.  Biram  Khan 
was  appointed  governor  of  Kandahdr,  and  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  Shah  Tahmasp,  to  assure  him  that^  though 
Bidagh  Khan,  having  acted  contrary  to  his  Majesty's 
intention,  had  been  dismissed  from  the  command,  his 
faithful  subject  Biram  Khan,  who  had  succeeded  him, 
was  ready  to  obey  all  the  orders  of  his  master,  the 
Shah.  Tahmasp  seems  to  have  found  it  prudent  to 
acquiesce  in  this  arrangement,  and  a  number  of  the 
regular  Persian  troops,  especially  the  Korchis,  con- 
tinued in  the  Emperor's  service.* 

Humdyun,  thus  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Kandahar, 
proceeded  to  divide  its  different  provinces  among  his 
adherents.  The  Zemin-dawer  he  bestowed  on  Ismdel 
Beg;  Kildt,  on  Shir-efken  Beg;  Shdl,  on  Haider  Sultan, 
who  died  soon  after;  the  district  of  Tiri,  which  lies 
among  the  Hazara  hills  on  the  Helmend,  on  Ulugli 
Mirza,  except  some  districts  of  it,' the  revenues  of  which 
he  bestowed,  by  way  of  pension,  on  Hdji  Muhammed.f 
To  some  of  his  followers  he  gave  jdgirs;  to  others, 
according  to  a  custom  of  the  times,  he  gave  up  some 
of  the  richest  and  most  obnoxious  of  his   prisoners, 
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from  whom  he  allowed  them  to  extort  such  sums  as  chap,  hl 
they  could ;  which  was  often  done  by  cruel  severities.  '"' 

While  the  rainds  of  the  Emperor  and  his  chief  officers 
were  engrossed  by  these  proceedings,  Askeri  Mirza 
contrived  to  escape.  A  few  days  afterwards  an  AfghAn 
arrived  in  the  city,  and  gave  secret  notice  that  the 
Mirza  was  concealed  in  his  house ;  but,  with  that  regard 
to  external  appearances  which,  with  some  of  the  Afghdn 
tribes,  seems  to  constitute  their  point  of  honour,  far 
more  than  substantial  fidelity,  besought  the  Emperor 
to  seize  the  fugitive  prince  in  such  a  way  that  the 
informer  might  not  be  compromised,  as  privy  to  his 
being  retaken.  The  Elmperor  accordingly  sent  Shah 
Mirza,  and  Khw^ja  Amber,  his  steward,  who  took  the 
unhappy  Mirza  from  under  a  mattress,  beneath  which 
he  was  hidden,  and  brought  him  to  the  presence.  Hu- 
mdyun  spared  his  life,  we  are  told,  from  his  desire  to 
conform  to  the  dying  advice  of  his  father  Bdber,  to  be 
merciful  to  all,  but  especially  to  his  brothers ;  and  gave 
him  into  the  custody  of  Nadim  Kokiltash,  one  of  the 
confidential  servants  of  his  household.* 

The  Emperor,  now  possessed  of  a  place  of  strength,  setsoutfor 
had  become  master  of  his  movements,  and  was  eager 
that  no  time  should  be  lost.  Leaving  his  own  family, 
and  the  families  of  his  followers,  in  the  citadel  of  Kan- 
dahdr,  though  winter  had  arrived,  he  set  out  for  Kdbul; 
but,  instead  of  taking  the  more  open  road  of  Kildt  and 
Ghazni,  these  towns  not  having  yet  come  into  his 
power,  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Helmend,  which, 
penetrating  through  the  hill-country,  leads  to  the  high 
mountains  of  the  Koh-Bdba,  close  upon  Kabul.     When 

*  Akbern&ma,    &c.     as    aboTe.  Emperor  conquered  Hindust^n^  to 

Abalfazl  places  the  acquUition  of  which  he  consented.  This^  no  doubt^ 

the  Turkom&n  horses  at  this  time,  is  a  sort  of  official  representation. 

and  makes  the  heads  of  the  caravan^  The  ewer-bearer's  account,  however, 

afraid  of  being   plundered,   volun-  is  the  more  probable  one,  and  he 

tarily  offer  them,  on  condition  of  was,  at  the  time,  with  the  Emperor. 
getting  bonds  to  be  paid,  when  the 

VOL.  !!•  y 
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BooKV.   the   army  arrived  near  Tiri,  Dawa  Beg,   the  Hazdra 
aT"i546.  c'^^^f  who   had  lately  acknowledged   him,   and  whose 
clan  inhabited  the  neighbouring  districts,  met  him  with 
his  tribe,  all  the  headmen  bringing  horses  and  cattle, 
which   they  presented   to   the  Emperor;   and,   as  the 
country  around  had  many  fine  straths  and  valleys,  a 
halt  of  some  days  was  made,  to  restore  the  health  of 
the  army,  which  had  sufifered  in  the  unhealty  climate 
of  Kandahdr.     Here  Ehanzada  Begum,  his  aunt,  and 
Bdber's  favourite  sister  paid  the  debt  of  nature.     Here 
li  joined      also  Yadgar  Ndsir  Mirza,  with  Monaim  Beg,  and  soon 
Tii^Md  ftftcr  Hindal  Mirza  and  Terdi  Beg,  who  had  escaped 
others.        from  Kdbul,  as  has  been  mentioned,  joined  the  Em- 
peror.    Their  arrival  excited  much  joy,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  many  others,  both  Amirs  and  soldiers, 
who  now  hastened  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 

The  army  once  more  moved  forward,  but,  in  the 
course  of  its  march,  was  again  attacked  with  sickness, 
and  numbers  died.  This  induced  Hindal  to  propose  in 
council,  that  the  army  should  return  to  Kandahdr  for 
the  winter,  and  that  early  in  the  spring,  when  all  the 
necessary  stores  and  munitions  of  war  were  in  readi- 
ness, it  should  commence  its  march  in  full  strength 
upon  Kdbul.  The  Emperor  made  no  remark  while  the 
council  was  sitting ;  but  having,  probably,  become  sen- 
sible that,  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  he  had  given 
too  much  license  to  his  brothers,  after  it  was  over,  he 
sent  him  a  verbal  message,  through  ]\Iir  Syed  Birkeh, 
to  intimate  that  he  had  begun  his  march  for  Kdbul 
before  he  had  heard  of  the  escape  of  Yadgar  Ndsir 
Mirza,  or  of  Hindal's  intention  to  join  him ;  that  he  had 
since  seen  nothing  to  make  him  change  his  plan,  for, 
as  to  hardships,  they  were  inseparable  from  war ;  that 
if  the  Mirza  needed  repose,  the  Zemin-ddwer  was  at 
his  service  for  the  winter,  and  that,  in  the  spring,  he 
might  join  the  imperial  array,  after  the  war  was  over. 
The  Mirza  apologized  for  his  indiscretion,  and  promised 
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in  future  to  be  more  guarded,  both  as  to  the  time  and  chap,  iil 

•  "  Sect  I 

manner  in  which  he  offered  his  advice.  — 

Among  those  who  now  waited  upon  the  Emperor,  as 
the  camp  again  advanced,  was  Jamil  Beg,  the  brother 
of  Bdpus,  whom  Edmrdn   had  selected  as   Atalik   or 
Guardian  for  his  son-in-law,  Ak  Sultan,  the  governor 
of  Ghazni,    He  brought  Ak  Sultan  along  with  him,  and 
was  graciously  received ;  his  desertion  from  Kandahdr 
was   easily  forgiven,    and   he    privately  ncgociated   a 
pardon  for  his  brother  Bapus.     Many  of  the  Amirs  of 
Kdbul  had  sent  to  invite  the  Emperor  to  push  on. 
When  the  army,  emerging  from  the  mountains,  reached  ^^^  ®^ 
Yiiret  Sheikh  Ali   in  the   territory  of  Pughman   and 
Arkendi,  near  Kdbul,  Mirza  Kdmrdn,  informed  of  their 
approach,  sent  Kasim  Birlds,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to 
impede  their  advance ;  and  Kasim  Mokhlis,  his  Master 
of  the  Ordnance  *,  was  ordered  to  carry  forward  the 
artillery,    and  plant  them  in  the  Julga-douri,  to   be 
ready  for  action.    At  the  same  time,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjoining  country,    with   their   families,    were 
ordered  to  be  brought  into  Kdbul.     Kdmrdn,  having 
repaired  the  fortifications,   and  strengthened  the  garri- 
son  of  that  city,  marched  from  his  capital,  full  of  con- 
fidence in  his  army  which  was  numerous  f ,  one  portion 
of  it  consisting  of  a  body  of  four  or  five  thousand 
horse,  completely  appointed  and  clad  in  armour,  while 
Huradyun's  force   was    comparatively   small   and   ill- 
provided.    Kdmrdn  took  his  ground  J,  not  far  from  the 
body  which  he  had  sent  in  advance,  and  there  exercised 
and  reviewed  his  troops.     When  Humdyun  heard  that 
Kasim  Birlds  had  occupied  the  Khimar  pass,  which  lay 
directly  in  his  line  of  march,  he  sent  on  Hdji  Muham- 
med  Khan,  with  a  strong  detachment,  who  attacked 
him  with  vigour,  dislodged  him,  and  cleared  the  pass. 

*  Mfr-Atesh.  20,000  men  ;  that  of  Hum&yun  to 

f  The  army  of  K4mran  is  said      4000  or  5000. 
to  hate    amounted   to   18,000  or         ^  Bagh-e-Guzergah. 
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As  there  was  now  the  near  prospect  of  a  battle,  Mirza 
Hindal  asked,  and  got  permission,  to  lead  the  van. 

The  imperial  army,  having  cleared  the  defile  of 
Khwdja  Pushteh,  halted  in  the  territory  of  Arkendi. 
Here  Bdpus,  one  of  the  chief  Amirs  of  Edbul,  was 
brought  by  his  brother  Jamfl  ;  and  Shah-berdi  Khan, 
who  held  the  districts  of  Gurdiz,  Bangash,  and  Naghz, 
also  arrived  and  joined  the  imperial  camp.  They  were 
joyfully  received.  Every  night  parties  deserted  from 
the  Mirza's  army,  and  joined  the  Emperor.  B^pus 
strongly  urged  Humayun  to  push  on  without  delay, 
while  the  general  sentiment  was  so  strong  in  his 
favour,  and  the  enemy,  from  the  daily  desertions,  knew 
not  whom  to  trust. 

Edmrdn  Mirza,  now  equally  alarmed  at  the  hostile 
demonstrations  of  the  enemy,  and  the  defection  of  his 
own  followers,  found  himself  compelled  to  devise  means 
to  gain  time.  He  sent  forward  two  men,  respectable  for 
their  sacred  character,  who  were  instructed  to  make 
humble  offers  of  submission  on  his  part,  and  to  entreat 
the  Emperor  to  cease  from  active  operations.  They 
met  Humdyun,  when  he  was  scarcely  a  mile  from  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  halt.  But 
soon  after,  suspecting  that  Kdmrdn's  sole  object  in 
opening  this  negociation,  was  to  gain  time  for  effecting 
his  escape,  he  advanced  towards  the  Mirza's  camp  with 
seven  hundred  lancers.  As  he  rode  along,  he  was  met 
by  Mosdhib  Beg,  the  son  of  Khwdja  Kildn  Beg,  Edm- 
rdn's  Amir-al-omra,  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of  all 
the  other  Amirs  of  Kdmran  Mirza,  who  came  to  make 
his  own  submission,  and  to  offer  their's.  Their  sub- 
mission was  accepted ;  but,  as  it  was  so  tardy,  they  were 
not  admitted  to  the  presence,  and  were  subjected  to 
iines. 

On  reaching  the  camp,  Humayun  found  that  Edm- 
rdn  had  escaped  into  the  citadel  of  Kdbul;  that  his 

*  Niin>kos,  half  akos. 
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troops  were  in  confusion,  and  beginning  to  break  up ;  chap.  iu. 
and  that  numbers  had  already  fled.      Kamran  did  not     ^'"''  ^' 
venture  to  remain  long  in  the  citadel,  but  some  hours 
after  sun-set,  when  it  was  dark,  taking  along  with  him 
his  son  Mirza  Ibrdhim,  his  wives  and  family,  made  his 
escape,  and  took  the  Pani-Hissdr  road  towards  Ghazni. 
Humdyun  sent  Bapus,  with  a  body  of  his  most  trusty  irumijyun 
men,  to  occupy  Kabul,  and  to  preserve  it  from  pillage ;  ^^^-^ 
and,  when  afterwards  informed  of  Kdmrdn's  flight,  he 
despatched  Mirza  Hindal  to  pursue  him.     He  himself  Rama^nio. 

•»-  .  Nov  15 

entered  Kabul  on  the  evening  on  the  10th  of  Ram- 
zan*  (Nov.  15th),  in  the  midst  of  a  general  ilhimina- 
tlon,  arid  was  delighted  once  more  to  embrace  his  son  j^^^  ^ 
Akber,  now  about  three  years  of  a^e,  whom  he  found  covers  Ak- 

ber 

in  perfect  health.     The  Bala-Hissar,  or  Citadel,  made 


*  There  is  some  diflPerence  as  to 
this  date.  Abulfazl  has^  the  eve  of 
Wednesday^  llamzan  12.  a.  u.  9^2.; 
but  the  Tar.  Bed.  and  Ferishta 
make  it  Ramzdn  10.  a.  ii.  952. 
Bayezfd  has  Ramzdo  ]  0.  a.  h.  QBS, 
The  Tabak4t-e  Akberi  has  *<  Ram- 
zin  1 0.  A.  H.  952.  or  953,,  God 
knows  which.**  Jouher  gives  a  lively 
account  of  Humayun's  proceedings 
OD  entering  the  Bala  Hissar,  and 
arriving  at  the  palace  of  Kamran. 
''  As  one  watch  of  the  night  was 
past,  and  his  Majesty  had  not  yet 
broken  his  fast,  he  desired  Wasil, 
the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe*,  to 
make  a  plate  of  warm  soup  (ash)  be 
brought ;  but  soon  recollecting  him- 
self, he  bid  him  go  to  the  palace  of 
the  Bfbi,  as  Baike  Begum  was 
callefl^  and  bring  him  some  broth, 
if  there  was  any.  Mehter  Wasil, 
and  the  humble  Jouher,  went ;  and, 
after  paying  their  respects,  delivered 
the  message,  that,  as  his  Majesty 
had  yet  eaten  nothing*  he  requested 
that  some  food  might  be  sent  him, 
if  there  was  any.    That  lady  gave  a 


curry  of  beef,  and  a  sirawal  of  cow's 
tri|)e  that  happened  to  be  ready 
dresseil.  No  sooner  did  his  Majesty 
put  his  spoon  into  the  dishes,  and  see 
that  they  were  beef- curry  and  cow's 
tripe,  than,  laying  down  the  spoon, 
and  sighing,  he  burst  into  a  com  plaint, 
exclaiming,  *0  Mirza  K^mrdn  !  and 
had  you  indeed  come  to  such  a 
length,  as  to  make  the  fare  of  Bibi 
Jiu,  that  asylum  of  chastity,  to  be 
only  cow's  flesh,  and  cow's  stomach? 
Could  you  not  have  reserved  one 
single  sheep  for  her  in  your  kitchen  ? 
And  yet  this  asylum  of  chastity  is 
the  very  person  who  brought  here 
the  bones  of  our  venerated  father, 
and  placed  them  in  his  tomb.  Could 
not  we,  four  sons  of  him  whose 
abode  is  in  heaven,  have  done  some- 
thing better  among  us  ? '  In  a  word, 
he  drank  a  single  cup  of  sherbet, 
and  put  off  breaking  his  fast  till  the 
morrow."  Jouher,  c.  19«  Burnes 
informs  us  that,  in  Turkistdn,  none 
but  the  lower  classes  eat  beef.  Bur- 
nes's  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 .59. 


*  ToshiKji  Begi,  chief  wardrobe- keeper. 
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BOOK  y.  no  resistance ;  and  Kdbul,  and  all  its  provinces  south 
A.  u.  1545,  ^^  ^^^  Hindu-kiish  range,  submitted  to  him.  He  pub- 
lished a  general  amnesty,  and  spent  the  winter  in  the 
citadel,  busily  engaged  in  settling  the  civil  and  finan- 
cial afikirs  of  the  country,  and  in  administering  justice. 
The  mother  of  Akber  having  arrived  in  the  spring  from 
Kandahdr,  under  the  escort  of  Yddgdr  Nasir  Mirza, 
the  circumcision  of  Akber  was  celebrated  by  a  magni- 
ficent festival,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Emperor 
bestowed  khildts  and  rewards  on  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  adherents.  The  government  of  Ghazni 
was  conferred  on  Hindal ;  and  Ulugh  Mirza,  who  had 
returned  from  the  pursuit  of  Kdmran,  was  confirmed 
in  that  of  Zemin-dawer,  which  had  been  given  him  in 
addition  to  Tiri  and  the  adjoining  districts. 
Kimrka  Meanwhile  KAmrdn,  having  escaped  from  the  pursuit 

flies  to  sind.  ^£  Hindal  who  was  not  anxious  to  seize  him,  approached 
Ghazni,  but  was  refused  admittance  into  the  to^vn.  He 
now  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  Khizer  Khan 
Hazdra,  who  carried  him,  first  to  Tiri,  and  then  to 
Zemin-ddwer,  whence,  after  some  vain  efforts  to  fix 
himself  in  that  country,  he  was  finally  compelled  so 
take  refuge  in  Sind.  f 
congratuia-  During  this  period  of  tranquillity,  the  Emperor  re- 
lics to  Hu-"  ceived  the  congratulations  of  several  of  the  neighouring 
in^yun.  princcs,  ou  his  having  recovered  his  father's  throne. 
An  embassy  from  Shah  Tahmasp,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Valad  Beg,  was  magnificently  entertained,  though 
it  made  little  progress  in  the  grand  object  for  which  it 
was  sent  —  the  restoration  of  Kandahdr  to  the  Shah. 
A  similar  embassy  from  Mirza  Suleimdn,  the  prince  of 
Badakhshdn,  was  less  favourably  received,  as  the  Mirza 
declined  the  Emperor's  invitation  to  wait  upon  him,  or, 
in  other  words,  declined  acknowledging  his  immediate 
authority.     Mir  Syed  Ali,  a  chief  whose  influence  was 

•  Akbernama,  f.  66— 70. ;  Tab.  her,  c.  18,  IQ. ;  Ferishia,  vol.  ii. 
Akb.  ff.  1 58— 1 60. ;  Tar.  Niz.  ffl  1 97,  pp.  1 58—  1 60. ;  Tar.  Bed.  ff.  1 84, 
198. ;  BayezfJ,  AT.  17—22. ;  Jou-      185. 
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great  and  extensive  among  the  Afghdns  and  Baliiches,  chap,  in 
also  waited  upon  the  Enaperor  at  this  period,  and  '"'  ' 
received  the  government  of  Duki  *,  dependant  on  Hin- 
dustan on  which  it  borders,  and  not  far  from  his  own 
residence.  Lawang  Baliich,  another  of  the  principal 
BaMch  chiefs,  having  also  acknowledged  the  Emperor, 
was  rewarded  with  the  country  of  Shdl  and  Mustung. 
These  chiefs,  we  are  told,  no  sooner  received  these 
honours,  than  they  took  their  leave,  fearing  that  the 
air  of  the  city,  and  the  habits  of  city  life  might  affect 
the  health  of  their  followers,  accustomed  only  to  their 
own  wastes  and  wilds. 

Y^dgdr  Ndsir  Mirza,  Humdyun's  cousin,  had  not  T^dg^r  • 
been  long  returned  from  escorting  the  imperial  house-  prU^cT  * 
hold  from  Kandahar,  when  he  was  charged  with  entering 
into  new  intrigues  and  cabals,  with  Askeri  Mirza  and 
others,  against  the  Emperor.  Hum&yun  had  probably 
brought  with  him  from  Persia  a  resolution  to  beat  down 
all  who  could  be  his  rivals,  and,  in  particular,  to  reduce 
the  power  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  which,  in  the 
former  part  of  his  reign,  had  been  productive  of  so 
many  mischiefs.  But  he  seems  to  have  proceeded  with 
unusual  caution,  probably  to  carry  along  with  him  the 
approbation  of  the  old  and  powerful  nobles  connected 
with  his  family,  and  of  his  followers  in  general.  Thirty 
distinct  articles  of  accusation  were  brought  against 
Yidgar,  some  of  them  for  instances  of  disrespect  to  his 
Majesty ;  but  the  leading  one  was  that,  when  in  Sind, 
Shah  Husein  Mirza  had  offered  him  Bheker  on  condi- 
tion of  his  deserting  the  Emperor,  to  which  he  had 
agreed,  whereby  the  Emperor  had  been  obliged  to 
retire  into  Irak.  On  the  present  occasion,  witnesses 
were  examined,  and  evidences  taken,  in  a  manner, 
of  which  we  find  few  examples  in  Asiatic  history;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  convicted  by  the  testimony  of 

*  Duki  was  probably  dependant  on  Multan. 
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impartial  men  of  veracity,  as  well  as  of  his  own  ac- 
complices. Some  parts  of  the  accusation  he  denied ;  as 
to  others  he  was  silent.  He  was  found  guilty;  and 
Humdyun  informed  him,  through  Eer^cha  Khan,  that 
since,  after  being  so  often  pardoned,  he  had  engaged 
anew  in  rebellious  intrigues,  he  must  expect  no  farther 
favour.  He  was  accordingly  thrown  into  prison  in  the 
Bala-Hissdr,  in  a  house  near  that  in  which  Askeri  was 
confined. 

Humayun,  being  now  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  the  Hindu-kiish  range,  turned 
his  attention  to  such  provinces,  on  the  north  of  these 
mountains,  as  still  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Kdbul.  These,  besides  Badakhshdn,  consisted  of  Kunduz, 
Khost,  Anderdb,  and  some  other  districts  lying  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Amu.  Not  content  with  Badakh- 
shan,  Mirza  Suleiman  had  wrested  from  Kamrdn  these 
provinces,  which  formed  no  part  of  that  principality, 
and  seemed  little  disposed  to  part  with  them  on  the  re- 
quisition of  the  Jlmperor.  In  the  spring  of  1546, 
therefore,  Humayun,  resolving  to  chastise  him,  marched 
out  of  Kdbul,  and  encamped  in  the  Yiiret-Chdldk.  To 
prevent  intrigues  in  his  absence,  he  resolved  to  carry 
Askeri  along  with  him.  But  after  he  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  valley  of  Kdrdbdgh,  aware  of  the  danger  of 
leaving  behind  him  so  restless  and  turbulent  a  spirit 
as  Yadgdr  Ndsir  Mirza,  he  resolved,  in  the  words  of  his 
historian,  '  to  release  the  body  of  that  ])rince  from  the 
pains  of  existence,  and  to  put  himself  at  ease.'  He 
sent  an  order  to  that  effect  to  Muhainmed  Ali  Taorhai, 
whom  he  had  left  governor  of  Kdbul.  "  How  should  1 
put  to  death  the  Mirza,"  said  that  good  man,  "  I,  who 
never  killed  a  sparrow?''  The  Emperor,  upon  this, 
devolved  the  duty  ui)on  Muhammed  Kdsim  Mochi,  who 
strangled  the  Mirza  with  a  bowstring.  He  was  buried 
on  a  rising  ground  opposite  to  the  gate  of  the  citadel, 
near  a  piece  of  water :  and,  after  a  time,  his  remains 
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Mere  taken  up  and  carried  to  Kazvin,  where  they  were  chap.  in. 
deposited  in  his  father,  Ndsir  Mirza's,  tomb.*  sect^ 

Humayunf,  having  crossed  the  mountains,  reached  The  army 
Anderdb,  where,  at  the  village  of  Tirkerdn,  he  found  iSi,to  de-  " 
Mirza  Suleimdn  with  a  considerable  army,  strongly  ^^^^^^ 
entrenched,  and  prepared  to  check  his  advance.  The 
Emperor,  determined  to  force  his  position,  senj  on 
Mirza  Hindal,  with  Haji  Muhammed  Khan,  Kerdcha 
Khan,  and  a  strong  body  of  troops,  himself  following  to 
support  them.  The  advance  made  a  gallant  attack  on 
the  fortified  camp,  as  soon  as  they  reached  it ;  but  the 
Badakhshan  archers,  who  were  posted  behind  the 
trenches,  did  great  execution,  and  killed  or  dismounted 
numbers  of  the  assailants.  Among  those  who  most 
distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion,  were  a  party 
of  the  Persian  Korchi,  or  cuirassier  body-guard,  who 
accompanied  the  ambassador,  and  took  a  part  in  the 
action.  The  contest  was  long  doubtful,  till  a  party  of 
hardy  veterans,  by  a  desperate  effort,  forced  their  way 
across  the  ditch,  surmounted  the  trench,  and  sabred 
the  archers  behind  it,  who  had  done  such  execution. 
In  a  short  time  after  this  success,  the  whole  army  of 
Badakhshdn  was  broken  and  put  to  flight.  Suleimdn, 
abandoning  his  new  territory,  fled  along  the  Bangi  river 
and  by  Narin,  Ishkemish  and  Talikdn,  towards  tlie 
broken  glens  of  Khost.  Mirza  Beg  Birlds,  who  had 
commanded  his  archers,  and  some  others  of  his  principal 
chiefs,  surrendered  to  Humdyun.  The  Aimdks  who 
were  made  prisoners  were  dismissed,  uninjured.   Ilindal 


•  Akbern&ma,  f.  69. ;  Bayezid, 
f.  2«.;  Tab.Akberi,  f.  16O. 

X  Sometime  before  setting  out 
on  this  expedition^  on  leaving  a 
drinking  party  after  midnight,  Hu- 
miiyun  happened  to  stumble.  His 
butler  (Mir  Saman)  Khwaja  JiUl- 
ed-din  Mahmud,  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  his  Majesty  should  have 
taken  any  thing  that  exposed  him 


to  such  accidents.  Struck  with  the 
observation^  he  renounced  the  use  of 
intoxicating  mixtures  (hashia)^  and 
sent  to  tell  the  Sadr^  and  other  chief 
men  of  the  law,  who  had  been  of 
the  party^  that  the  advice  should 
have  come  from  them.  He  is  said 
to  have  adhered  to  this  resolution 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  Bayezid^ 
ff.  22,  23. 
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BooKV.  Mirza  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives;  while 
Humdyun  himself  advanced  by  the  pass  of  Shdshdn 
into  the  valley  of  Khost,  where  he  spent  some  days  in 
the  amusements  of  fishing  and  fowling,  for  which  the 
place  is  celebrated,  as  well  as  for  its  fruits.  The 
The  coun-  country  around  submitted,  and  Suleimdn  was  compelled 
^  ***  ^'*  to  seek  shelter  beyond  the  Amu,  in  EuUb,  and  the 
upper  districts  of  Khutldn.* 

Afiairs  being  in  this  prosperous  state,  Humdyun 
moved  to  Kishem,  where  he  spent  three  or  four  months, 
and  divided  among  the  Amirs  his  late  conquests.  Ba- 
dakhshan  and  Kunduz  he  gave  to  Mirza  Hindal;  the 
coUectorate  of  Khost  was  given  to  Monaim  Beg,  and 
that  of  Talikdn  to  Bapus.  The  more  efi^ectually  to 
settle  the  country  of  Badakhshdn,  to  secure  the  quiet  of 
the  peasantry,  and  to  rest  the  army,  Humayun  resolved 
to  pass  the  winter  in  Kila  Zefer,  towards  which  he 
flinwi'of"  directed  his  march.  But  on  arriving  at  the  village  of 
uumiyun.  Shdhddn,  between  Kishem  and  that  town,  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  illness,  which,  for  two  months,  prevented 
him  from  leaving  the  place.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
disease  he  was  for  four  days  insensible.  Reports  of  his 
death,  or  of  its  near  approach,  were,  in  consequence, 
spread  and  believed.  Officers  of  every  rank  left  their 
posts,  and  consulted  together  as  to  the  line  of  their 
future  conduct.  Among  the  rest,  Mirza  Hindal  himself 
left  his  government  of  Kunduz,  and  advanced  from 
Rostak,  where  he  had  been,  up  the  Kokcha  river,  one  of 
the  chief  branches  of  the  Amu,  on  which  Kila-Zefer 
stands,  prepared  to  assert  his  right  to  the  vacant  throne. 
Signs  of  disorder  and  insubordination  appeared  on 
every  side.  The  Amirs  of  Suleiman,  who  had  fled  into 
the  higher  districts  of  the  mountains,  gaining  confidence, 
began  to  descend,  and  overrun  the  country.  At  this 
trying  crisis  Kerdcha  Khan,  the  prime  minister,    con- 

•  Akberndraa,  f.  69. ;  Bayezfd,  ff.  25,  26. ;  Tar.  Nia,  f.  197. 
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ducted  himself  with  great  decision.  Mirza  Askcri,  from  ciiAr.m. 
whom  most  immediate  danger  was  apprehended,  he  ^l}[ 
removed  into  his  owti  tent,  and  placed  him  there  in 
custody.  He  himself,  and  the  Amirs  most  devoted  to 
Humdyun,  pitched  their  tents  close  to  the  imperial 
pavilion,  from  which  all  persons  were  excluded  except 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor,  the  royal  physicians,  and  one 
or  two  confidential  servants  of  the  household.  Ker^ha 
was  indefatigable  in  his  attentions.  The  disease  reached  • 
its  crisis  on  the  fifth  day.  While  the  Begum*,  who 
watched  by  his  sickbed,  was  engaged  in  pouring  into  his 
mouth  the  juice  of  pomegranates,  which  she  squeezed 
from  the  fruit,  to  her  surprise  and  delight  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  asked  her,  how  affairs  were  going  on. 
Being  informed  that  all  was  in  a  state  of  perturbation 
and  alarm,  he  sent  for  Kerdcha  Khan,  and  desired  him 
to  make  haste  and  let  it  be  known,  that  he  was  now 
convalescent.  At  the  same  time  letters  were  despatched 
to  Kabul  by  Fazil  Beg,  to  announce  the  amendment  of 
his  health,  so  as  to  prevent  any  commotions  there ;  and 
fortunately  that  officer  reached  the  capital  early  in  the 
morning,  a  few  hours  after  the  news  of  the  Emperor's 
illness  had  arrived.  In  the  camp,  as  soon  as  the  Em- 
peror's recovery  was  known,  Mirza  Hindal  hurried  back 
to  Kunduz,  and  all  the  other  officers  returned  to  the 
stations  which  they  had  left.  The  partizans  of  Mirza 
Suleiman  dispersed,  and  returned  home.  When  Humdyun 
was  well  enough  to  bear  the  motion,  he  was  carried  in  a 
covered  litter  to  Kila  Zefer,  where  his  health  and 
strength  were  rapidly  recruited.  Here  he  bestowed  on 
Shir-efken,  the  son  of  Kuch  Beg,  the  districts  of 
Kahmerd,  Zohdk,  and  Bamidn,  and  sent  him  to  take 
possession  of  them ;  promising  that,  when  he  returned 

*  Jouher^  c.  I9.  says  that  it  was  most  useful.     Abulfazl  makes  M£r 

Chuchak  Begum,  who  watched  by  Birkeh  the  person  who  was  with 

his  bedside:  Bibi  Fatima,  the  Urdui-  him,  and  who  received  his  orders^ 

Begi  of  the  Harem  is  represented  f.  69, 
by  Bayezid^  f.  27.  as  having  been 
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BooKT.  to  Edbul,  Ghurbeud  should  be  added  to  his  j^r.  In 
a  short  time,  the  Emperor  was  so  far  recovered  as  to 
resume  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting.  His  pro- 
tracted residence  beyond  the  mountains,  however, 
alarmed  the  Uzbeks,  who  possessed  Bdlkh  and  the  coun- 
tries on  the  west;  and  they  employed  themselves  in 
preparation  to  repel  the  attack,  which  they  believed 
was  meditated.* 
**™^"r^  But  while  every  thing  seemed  to  proceed  so  pro- 
bni.  sperously,  the  equally  unexpected  and  unwelcome  news 

arrived,  that  KAmrdn,  assisted  with  troops  and  money 
by  his  father-in-law.  Shah  Husein  Arghdn,  had  once 
more  returned  into  the  territory  of  Edbul,  had  gained 
possession  of  the  capital  and  of  the  young  prince,  and 
that,  among  other  noblemen  who  had  joined  him,  was 
Shir-efken,  who  had  so  lately  profited  by  the  Emperor's 
liberality. 

This  news  was  a  severe  blow  to  Humdyun.  It  put 
an  end  to  the  hopes  he  had  fondly  cherished,  of  at  once 
marching  into  Hindustan,  and  promised  another  long 
and  doubtful  war  with  his  brother,  whose  power  and 
means  of  ofience  were  much  increased,  by  his  having  in 
his  possession,  not  only  the  Emperor's  son  Akber  and 
the  rest  of  his  family,  but  the  wives  and  families  of  all 
his  principal  Amirs,  who  had  been  left  at  Kdbul  as  a 
place  of  security.  To  add  to  Humdyuu's  other  diffi- 
culties, it  was  then  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  lofty 
Hindu-kiish  mountains,  difficult  to  be  crossed  even  in 
summer,  but  then  covered  with  snow,  were  interposed 
between  him  and  Kdbul.  He  instantly  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Mirza  Suleimdn,  by  which  the  kingdom  of 
Badaihshdn  was  restored  to  him,  as  he  had  enjoyed  it 
under  Baber;  and  leaving  Mirza  Hindal  governor  of 
all  the  other  provinces  beyond  the  mountains,  Eunduz, 
Anderdb,Khost,Kahmerd,Ghuri,  and  their  dependencies, 

•  AkbemAmt,  ffl  69,  70. ;  Tab.  Akb.  f.  16O. ;  Jouher,  c.  19- ;  Btyeifd, 
t«7. 
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he  set  out  from  Kila-Zefer  to  march  for  Kdbul.     At  chap.  iii. 

Talikdn,  on  the  Ferkhar  river,  he  was  detained  several     1_! 

days  by  the  violence  of  the  rain  and  snow.     As  soon  as  num^yun 
they  abated,   he  went  on  to  Kunduz,  where  he  was  against  it 
hospitably   entertained   by   Hindal,   in   the   garden   of  °"*^  ™^'*' 
Khosrou  Shah.     Several  of  his  Amirs,  however,  anxious 
for  the  fate  of  their  families  in  Kdbul,  deserted  from 
the  camp ;  so  that  Humdyun  himself  and  his  remaining 
oificers,  seeing  that  the  troops   desponded,   and  were 
wavering,  were  compelled  to  go  about  among  them  to 
confirm  them  in  their  allegiance,  by  re-animating  their 
hopes,  and  by  promises  of  reward.*     After  the  Muham- 
medan  festival  of  the  Korban,  he  again  set  out,  and 
proceeding  by  Chehdrder,  a  town  on  the  road  to  Khulra,  p"b.^h^  ^^' 
began  to  ascend  the  hills,  though  the  quantity  of  snow  *.».  i647. 
that  had  fallen  was  such,  that  the  roads  were  blocked 
up,  and  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  path  by  ram- 
ming in  down,  so  that  the  horses  and  camels  could  move 
over  it.     In  spite  of  every  difficulty  they  surmounted 
the  defiles  of  Shibertu  and  the  pass  of  Rakik,  and  halted 
at  Khwdja  Syaran,  ready  soon  to  attack  Kdbul  itself. 

•  Akbernama,  f.  71. ;  Tab.  Akb.  f.  l6l.;  Jouher,  c.  20. 
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HUmIyUN   in   AFGHANISTAN. 


SECTION  11. 


CAPTURE   AND    LOSS    OF   kAbUL   BY   kAmrAn.      HIS 

SUBMISSION. 

kA^IRAN  in  STND.  —  LEAVES  BIND  ON  HUmAyUN'S  ILLNESS.  —  SURPRISES 
GHAZNI  AND  KABUL.  — HIS  CRUELTIES. — IIUmAyUN  ADVANCES  AGAINST 
mM. — IS  DESERTED  BY  MANY  NOBLES. — RESOLVES  TO  ATTACK  kAbUL. 
DEFEAT  OF  kAmrAn's  GENERAL.  —  HUM AyUN  TAKES  THE  OUTER  FOR- 
TIFICATIONS. —  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SIEGE.  —  BRUTAL  CONDUCT  OF 
kAmrAn. — HIS  DISTRESS  AND  SUBMISSIVE  APPLICATIONS. — HE  ESCAPES. 
FLIES  TO  BADAKSHAN,  AND  THENCE  TO  THE  UZBEKS. — IIUMAYUN  EN- 
TERS kAbUL,  WHICH  IS  PLUNDERED. — SENDS  IN  PURSUIT  OF  kAmRAN. 
WHO  RETURNS  WITH  AN  ARMY  FROM  bAlKH. — AND  ATTACKS  BADAKH- 

ShAn. — HUmAyUN  MOVES  TO  MEET  HIM. — REVOLT  IN  HIS  CAMP. ^THE 

REBELS    ESCAPE   TO   kAmrAn.  —  THE     GOVERNOR     OP    BADAKHShAn 
DECLARES  FOR  HUmAyUN. — HIS  ADVANCE. — REPULSE  NEAR  TALIkAn. 

THE    FORT    INVESTED. —  SUBMISSIVE    OFFERS    OF    kAmrAn. —  HE 

SURRENDERS. —  HIS   RECEPTION   BY    HUmAyUN. — HUmAyUN   SETTLES 
HIS   NORTHERN   DOMINIONS,  AND  RETURNS  TO  kAbUL. 

BOOK  V.  But  it  is  now  necessary  to  explain  by  what  means  Mirza 
A.Tri547.  Kdmrdn  had  been  able  to  effect  so  great  a  change  in  his 
A.  H.  953.  circumstances.  We  have  seen  that,  when  formerly  com- 
sind.  pelled  to  abandon  his  capital  by  night,  he  attempted  to 

seize  Ghazni.  Being  disappointed  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  garrison,  he  had  taken  refuge  with  Khizer  Khan 
Hazdra*,  who  received  him  with  every  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, and  conducted  him  first  to  Tiri,  among  the  Hazdra 

*  Kdmran  had  given  his  daughter  to  Khizer  Khan's  son. 
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mountains,  and  next  into  the  low  country  of  Zemin-  chap.  in. 
ddwer.  That  province  was  then  governed  by  Hisdm-  ^'"''  ^^' 
ed-din  All,  a  son  of  Mir  Khalifa,  who  not  only  defended . 
the  forts  against  the  invaders,  but  was  successful  in 
harassing  them  in  the  open  country.  Humdyun,  as 
soon  as  he  learned  that  Kdmrdn  had  appeared  on  the 
Helmend,  having  bestowed  the  government  of  Zemin- 
ddwer  on  Ulugh  Mirza,  despatched  him  and  YadgAr 
Ndsir  Mirza  to  that  province,  at  the  same  time  issuing 
orders  to  Biram  Khan,  who  was  at  Kandahdr,  to  join 
the  two  Mirzas,  and  to  pursue  KAmrdn  without  loss  of 
time.  These  orders  were  ably  executed  ;  and  the  Ha- 
zdras  no  sooner  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Mirzas 
'and  the  governor  of  Kandahdr,  than  they  abandoned  the 
low  country,  and  retreated  into  their  highland  wilds. 
Kamrdn,  thus  left  without  farther  hopes  of  success,  was 
glad  to  fly,  through  the  country  of  the  Baliiches,  to 
Bheker,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Shah  Husein 
Arghiin,  whose  daughter  had  for  some  time  been  be- 
trothed to  him.  Shah  Husein  assigned  him  a  residence 
at  Pdter ;  and  he  soon  after  married  Chuchak  Begum, 
who  continued  faithful  and  attached  to  him  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  future  life. 

Kamrdn  had  been  little  more  than  three  months  Leaves  sind 
settled  at  Pdter,  when,  the  news  of  Humdyun's  expedi-  un's  ninest. 
tion  against  Badakhshdn,  followed  by  the  report  of  his 
illness,  having  reached  him,  he  resolved  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  the  country  of  Kabul.  His  father-in-law,  who 
was  not  displeased  at  the  departure  of  so  restless  and 
ambitious  a  prince,  afforded  him  every  aid  that  he  could 
desire;  and  Kdmrdn  soon  set  out  from  Sind  accom- 
panied by  a  thousand  chosen  horse.  After  he  had 
passed  through  the  Baliich  country,  and  arrived  near 
Kildt,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Afgh&n  horsedcalers, 
whom  he  plundered  ;  and,  seizing  the  horses,  distributed 
them  among  his  followers,  most  of  whom  thus  became 
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possessed  of  a  led  horse.  This  enabled  him  to  advance 
rapidly  on  Ghazni,  which  he  entered  by  surprise,  having 
had  a  previous  understanding  with  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  governor,  Zdhid  Beg,  he  put  to  death, 
and  carefully  cut  off  all  communication  with  EdbuL 
Emboldened  by  success,  he  pressed  on  for  that  city, 
accompanied  by  his  Sindi  troops,  and,  preceding  the 
news  of  his  own  return,  reached  it  early  in  the  morning. 
On  taking  possession  of  the  gates,  he  found  that  the 
governor  Muhammed  Ali  Taghdi  was  gone  out  to  take 
the  warm  bath.  The  Mirza  made  him  be  brought 
forth,  undressed  as  he  was,  and  sabred  him  on  the  spot. 
The  city  and  citadel,  with  all  the  Emperor's  family,  fell 
into  his  hands  without  resistance.  He  went  to  reside 
in  the  Bala-Ark  or  Bdla-Hissar.  The  young  prince, 
Akber,  who  had  already  been  exposed  to  so  many 
changes  of  fortune,  he  treated  with  tenderness,  but 
again  removed  him  from  the  care  of  Mir  Atka,  and 
placed  him  under  the  charge  of  his  own  servants. 

AVhether  from  irritation  of  temper  or  from  policy, 
he  now  indulged  in  acts  of  extreme  severity  and  cruelty. 
He  blinded  Fazail  Beg  and  Mehter  Vakiln,  whom  Hu- 
mdyun  had  sent  to  forward  the  preparations  for  his 
intended  expedition  against  Hindustdn.  He  put  to 
death,  or  imprisoned,  many  others  of  Humayun's  most 
faithful  adherents.  Ilisdin-ed-din  Ali,  the  son  of  Mir 
Khalifa,  chancing  about  this  time  to  return  from  Zemin* 
dawcr,  the  government  of  which  he  had  resigned  to 
Ulugh  Beg,  was  seized  by  the  Mirza,  who,  in  revenge 
for  the  repulse  he  had  received  from  him  in  that  pro- 
vince, ordered  him  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb.  By 
great  exertions  he  succeeded  in  detaching  many  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  country,  and  among  others  Shir-efken, 
from  their  allegiance  to  Humdyun.  He  spared  no 
efforts  to  collect  an  array  and  every  munition  of  war ; 
and  in  a  sliort  time  he  was  once  more  acknowledged  in 
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all  the  districts  dependant  on  Kdbul  and  Ghazni  as  the  chap.iil 

t        i*  1  *         A  Sect.  II* 

lawful  sovereign.*  

Humdyun,  meanwhile,  informed  of  what  was  passing,  num&yun 
having  pursued  his  painful  march  over  the  snow  and  ^fnst* 
through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  proceeded  for  the  ^"™- 
Abdereh  pass.     Shir  Ali,  one  of  Kamrdn's  most  active 
officers,  crossing  by  Zohak  and  Ghurbend,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Abdereh  defile,  which  he  had  fortified 
to  check  the  Emperor's  approach,  but,  unable  to  oppose 
Mirza  Hindal  and  Kerdcha,  who  led  the  advance,  re- 
treated, when  they  marched  towards  Zohdk  to  attack 
him.     As  soon  as  the  Emperor's  army  had  passed  the 
defile,  however,  he  returned  by  a  circuitous  road,  and, 
hanging  on  their  rear,  took  such  baggage,  stores,  and 
stragglers  as  fell  behind.     When  the  Emperor  reached 
Charikdrdn,  in  his  descent  towards  Kdbul,  a  new  deser-  and  is  de- 
tion   took   place.     Many  of  his   followers,  filled  with  m^nJ- 
apprehension  for  their  families  in  Kdbul,  and  among  we«. 
them  some  men  of  rank,  such  as  Iskander  Sultan  and 
Mirza   Senjer   Birlds,    Bdber's    nephew,   making    their 
escape  from  the  camp,  found  their  way  into  the  town. 
Humdyun,  seeing  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed 
if  this  spirit  continued,  called  a  council,  and  invited  all 
his   officers  to   deliver  their   opinions  with   unlimited 
freedom.     It  was  there  agreed  that,  as  Kamrdn  had 
shut  himself  up  in  Kabul,  and  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
hazard  a  battle,  it  was  advisable  to  march  past  the 
town  to  Bori  and  Khwaja  Pushteh,  where  the   army 
would  be  better  off,  and  could  have  supplies  in  abun- 
dance.    In  pursuance   of  this   plan,  every  thing  was 
ready  for  the  march,  and  the  Emperor  was  about  to 
mount  his  horse,   when   it   occurred  to  him,   that  if 
he  passed  the  city  as  proposed,  it  would  be  imagined 
that  he  intended  to  leave  it  behind,  and  go  on  to  Kan- 
dahdr ;  in  which  case  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  who 

♦  Akberndma,  f.  70. ;  Tarfkh-e  Sintl,  f.  l67. ;  Tab.  Akben,  f.  l60. 
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BOOK  ▼.   had  families  in  Edbul,  would  take  that  opportunity  of 

A  Bb  1547.    ^^serting ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  better  at  onoe  to 

attack  the  town.     If  the  Mirza  hazarded  a  battle  to 

preserve  it,  'twas  well ;  if  not,  that,  at  least,  desertion 

would  be  prevented,  and  the  troops  placed  under  cover. 

BcMivct  to   Hdji  Muhammed  was,  therefore,  sent  on,  with  the  ad- 

*"^*  **"    vance,  by  the  Mindr  pass,  while  the  Emperor  took  the 

Pdydn  pass,  on  the  direct  road  to  the  city. 

When  Mirza  Hindal  came  near  Deh-Afghdndn,  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  Edbul,  he  was  met  by  Shir-  efken  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  K&mr&n's  best  troops,  and  an 
action  ensued,  bravely  supported  on  both  sides.  Some 
of  the  Emperor's  men,  however,  broken  by  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  attack,  at  last  turned  and  fled.  Humdyun, 
who  was  at  a  little  distance,  observing  this,  and  seeing 
Mirza  Uindal  still  gallantly  maintaining  his  ground 
with  the  handful  of  men  left  with  him,  was  on  the  point 
of  galloping  to  his  succour,  when  Eeracha  Khan  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  lead  the  reinforcement.  The  Khan 
charged' with  much  vigour,  and  himself  engaged  Shfr- 
efken  hand  to  hand.  Shir-efken,  who  was  a  distin- 
guished swordsman,  discharged  upon  him  three  furious 
blows  in  quick  succession,  all  of  which  he  warded  oflF 
with  his  sabre.  Shir-efken  then  let  fall  a  fourth,  but 
missing  his  aim,  was  thrown  forward  on  his  horse; 
upon  which  Kerdcha,  pushing  on  his  charger,  unhorsed 
him,  and  took  him  prisoner*  •     Hdji  Muhammed,  mean- 


*  This  is  relate<l  differently  by 
different  writers.  Bayezid  says^  that 
when  Shfr-efken  heard  of  Hu- 
mdyun's  approach,  he  was  in  the 
bath,  and  drunk ;  that^  without  in- 
forming Kdmr&n,  he  set  out  to  en- 
gage the  enemy :  that  near  B^ba 
Shesh-per  he  met  the  enemy's  pick- 
ets :  that  Syed  Ali>  a  Korchi,  there 
attacked  him,  seized  him  by  the 
waist^  made  him  prisoner,  and  car- 
ried him  to  the  Emperor :  that  Ke- 


r&cha  Khan  insisted  he  ahould  be 
put  to  death ;  that  a  quarrel  arose 
between  Shah  Mfrza,  Ulugh  Mfrza*8 
brother,  and  Jemil  Beg^  the  brodier 
of  B4pus,  as  to  which  of  them  had 
made  him  prisoner ;  and  that,  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  soldiers,  the 
prize  was  given  to  Jemil  Beg.  Pro- 
bably these  commanders  claimed  a 
right  to  whatever  was  gained  by 
their  retainers.     Bayezfd,  f.  30. 
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while,  arriving  with  his  division  by  a  different  road,  chap.  hi. 
and  attacking  the  enemy  in  flank,  they  fled  in  every    — 1— . 
direction.      Humdyun   showed   a   disposition   to   have 
spared  Shfr-efken ;  but  KerAcha  and  other  officers  re- 
monstrating upon  the  bad  example  of  pardoning  a  de- 
serter and  rebel  of  such  rank,  his  head  was  struck  off 
on  the  spot,  in  the  Emperor*s  presence.     Without  loss 
of   time,    Humdyun    followed    the    retreating   troops 
towards  K&bul,  and  advancing    by  the  Khiabdn,   an 
avenue  and  pleasure-ground  leading  to  the  Iron-Gate*, 
a  part  of  his  troops  pressed  on  the  fugitives  with  so  nnmdyun 
mucb  ardour,   that  they   entered  the   outer  enclosure  ^j^^^^^^^^^j. 
along  with  them.    Mirza  Khizer  Khan,  the  Hazdra,  and  flcations. 
the  Arghiin  auxiliaries,  believing  all  to  be  over,  rode 
off,  and  took  refuge  among  the  neighbouring  Hazliras, 
so  that  the  outer  enclosure  of  the  city  was  taken  with- 
out farther  resistance.  Shir   Ali  retiring  into  the  for- 
tified town.     Most  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  action 
were  put  to  death,  f 

The  Emperor,  having  established  his  head-quarters  Progress  of 
at  the  Koh-Aakabein  (Eagles'  Hill),  which  commanded  *  '^*^' 
the  town,  planted  his  artillery,  and  commenced  a  can- 
nonade upon  it.  Kdmrdn,  who,  for  some  time,  had 
expected  to  be  besieged,  had  placed  both  the  town  and 
citadel  in  the  best  posture  of  defence,  and  had  a  strong 
garrison  within  the  walls.  This  enabled  him  to  make 
daily  sallies,  for  the  purpose  of  interrupting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  besiegers,  which  led  to  many  desperate 
rencounters.  In  one  of  these,  Hdji  Muhammed  Khan, 
while  engaged  in  marking  out  ground  for  trenches,  was 
attacked  by  Shir  Ali,  and  severely  wounded  in  the 
right  arm.  He  was  rescued  by  his  own  men,  and, 
being  unable  to  walk,  was  carried  to  his  quarters, 
where  for  some  time  he  remained  dangerously  ill.     A 

*  DerwSza-Ahenein.  198. ;  Jouher^  c.  20. ;  Bajezid,  ff. 

t  Akbcrndma,  flf.  70,  71.;  Tab.      18 — 20. 
Akb.  l60,  l6l.;  Tar.  Niz.  ff.  197, 
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BOOK  V.  report  of  his  death  reaching  the  Emperor,  an  officer 
A.  aTiMy,  ^^  ^^*  *^  ^^^^  charge  of  his  portion  of  the  trenches. 
This  so  much  hurt  the  old  veteran  that,  ill  as  he  was, 
he  ordered  his  horse,  and  rode  out  to  visit  them,  in 
consequence  of  which  over-exertion  he  had  a  severe 
relapse.  Mirza  Sanjer,  who  had  so  lately  deserted  from 
Huradyun,  was  run  off  with,  during  a  sally,  by  his 
horse,  which  carried  its  rider  to  the  Bdgh-e-Benefeheh*, 
where  its  former  owner  had  lived.  He  was  taken,  and 
carried  before  the  Emperor,  who  sent  him  to  prison. 

The  town  and  citadel  were  too  extensive  to  admit  of 
their  being  fully  blockaded  by  the  besiegers.  Even  at 
an  early  period  of  the  siege,  a  few  men  of  rank  deserted 
from  Edmrdn ;  but  as  it  continued,  and  scarcity  began 
to  prevail,  numbers,  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  made 
their  escape,  and  for  the  most  part  joined  the  Emperor. 
When  the  siege  had  lasted  for  some  time,  a  large 
caravan  from  the  north  reached  Charikdrdn,  bringing 
about  five  hundred  horses  and  much  valuable  property. 
Kdnirdn,  informed  of  its  arrival,  directed  Shir  Ali  to 
take  a  detachment  and  plunder  it.  Some  of  his  officers 
objected  to  this,  as  Humdyun,  they  said,  would  not  fail 
to  send  a  party  to  pursue  them ;  so  that,  either  the  de- 
tachment would  be  unable  to  reach  the  caravan,  or,  if 
it  did,  would  be  unable  to  get  back  to  the  town,  in 
which  case  no  benefit  could  be  derived  from  the  sally. 
Edmrdn,  however,  persisting,  the  detachment  set  ouf^ 
surprised  the  caravan,  and  bore  off  the  booty. 
Humdyun  got  notice  of  their  march  and  its  object. 
But  as  several  hours  had  already  elapsed  since  they 
left  the  fort,  instead  of  making  a  vain  attempt  to  over- 
take them,  he  put  his  whole  troops  in  motion  to  block 
up  the  roads  and  guard  the  fords,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  regaining  the  town.  This  was  done  so  vigorously 
and  successfully,  that  Shir  Ali,  when  he  returned,  found 
it  impossible  to  effect  an  entry  in  any  quarter ;  so  that 

♦  Violpt  garden. 
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he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  a  distance,  and  wait  for  chap,  iij 
an  opportunity  of  throwing  himself  into  the  place  by  f!!]!lJ 
surprise.  A  grand  sally  from  the  fort  was  at  length 
concerted,  under  cover  of  which  a  way  might  be  opened 
for  his  troops  to  regain  the  fort.  But,  after  desperate 
efforts,  the  besieged  were  repulsed,  chiefly  by  the 
steadiness  of  a  small  body  of  matchlock-men,  and  forced 
to  fell  back,  with  a  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Shir  Ali,  after  this  repulse,  losing  all  hope  of  being  able 
to  enter  the  town,  made  for  Ghazni,  but  was  pursued, 
overtaken,  and  defeated  at  the  Sejdwend  pass,  his  fol- 
lowers dispersed,  a  considerable  part  of  the  merchandise 
and  horses  plundered  from  the  caravan,  recovered,  and 
a  number  of  prisoners  taken.  When  the  pursuing 
party  returned  to  the  camp,  Humayun  sent  for  the 
merchants  who  had  been  plundered,  and  delivered  up 
to  them  whatever  they  could  identify  as  having  be- 
longed to  them:  an  act  of  justice  which,  in  those  times 
of  rapine,  made  a  most  favourable  impression,  and  was 
afterwards  very  beneficial  to  his  affairs.  This  act  of 
generosity  was  accompanied  by  one  of  a  very  different 
description.  The  prisoners  that  had  been  taken,  about 
thirty  in  number,  were  led  out  in  front  of  the  trenches, 
opposite  to  the  city  gate,  and  there  put  to  death,  in 
presence  of  the  besieging  army  and  of  the  garrison. 
This  act  of  cruelty  marks  the  decided  turn  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  spirit  of  the  war,  which,  from  various 
causes,  as  is  but  too  common  in  civil  wars,  had,  for 
some  time  past,  been  graduall}^  assuming  a  character 
of  great  ferocity. 

The  relations  of  such  as  had  suffered  in  this  execu-  Brutal  con 
tion  hastened  to  Kamrdn,  and  loudly  demanded  retail-  xtoHUu 
ation  for  the  blood  that  had  been  spilt.  Though  he 
had  himself  been  the  aggressor,  and  shown  the  example, 
the  demand  was  in  accordance  with  his  irritated  feel- 
ings. The  relations  of  such  as  had  been  employed  in 
the  transaction  were  seized,  and  subjected  to  a  cruel 
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BOOK  ▼.  revenge.  B&pus  had  been  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to 
TT.  superintend  the  late  execution.  K&mr&a,  under  pre- 
tcnee  of  retauation,  gave  over  that  nobleman  s  wife  to 
the  rabble  in  the  bazar,  to  be  dishonoured,  and  mur- 
dered  his  three  sons,  who  were  between  the  age  of  three 
and  eight  years,  throwing  their  dead  bodies  over  the 
walls,  towards  that  part  of  the  trenches  where  Eerdcha 
Khan  and  Mosdhib  Beg  commanded.  The  sontf  of 
these  two  last  mentioned  Amirs  he  caused  to  be  tied  to 
stakes,  and  exposed  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  castle 
wall,  at  the  same  time  intimating  to  their  unhappy 
parents  that  they  must  either  join  him,  or  make  the 
Emperor  raise  the  siege,  or  at  least  open  for  him 
through  their  lines  a  passage,  by  which  he  might  leave 
the  fort,  otherwise  that  their  children  should  be  treated 
as  those  of  Bapus  had  been.  Eerdcha,  who  was  then  Hu* 
m&yun's  prime  minister,  made  answer  aloud  in  hearing 
of  the  troops,  to  Edmrdn's  men  who  were  on  the  battle- 
ments —  that  his  children  must  all  meet  death  in  the 
course  of  nature,  and  in  the  allotted  time :  that  they 
could  not  fall  better  than  in  the  path  of  duty  to  their 
benefactor :  that  his  own  life  belonged  to  his  sovereign, 
from  his  allegiance  to  whom  nothing  should  make  him 
swerve ;  "  but,"  added  the  minister,  "  if  Kdmran  will 
return  to  his  allegiance,  ray  life,  which  at  any  time  I 
would  gladly  give  for  that  of  my  children,  shall  be 
gratefully  devoted  to  his  service."  Humdyun  gave  his 
brother  to  know  that,  should  he  carry  his  threat  into 
execution,  he  and  his  son  must  expect  the  same  fate,  as 
soon  as  the  city  fell.  K&mrdn,  however,  made  the  wife 
of  Muhammed  Kdsim  Khan  Mochi,  with  some  other 
females,  be  suspended  by  the  breasts  from  the  battle- 
ments, and  continued  to  rage,  with  odious  brutality, 
against  the  helpless  and  unoffending  children  and 
wives  of  his  enemies. 

As  the  cannonade  still  continued,  Edmrdn,  to  check 
the  fire  of  the  besiegers,  is  said  to  have  ordered  the 
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young  prince,  Akber,  to  be  exposed  on  that  part  of  the  chap,  iil 
vrall  where  the  fire  of  cannon  and  niusquetry  was  hot-  ^'^'  ^^ 
test.  If  we  do  not,  with  Abulfazl,  allow  that  Sambal 
£han,  the  Emperor's  master  of  artillery,  wondered 
from  what  unknown  cause  the  hands  of  his  artillery 
and  matchlock-men  trembled;  why  the  bullets  took 
a  crooked  course,  and  why  their  matches  did  not 
communicate  their  usual  fire,  yet  we  must  detest  the 
being  who  closed  a  scene  of  dastardly  cruelty  towards 
his  innocent  prisoners,  by  exposing  his  infant  nephew 
to  such  a  risk.     The  firing,  however,  ceased.  * 

The  siege  had  now  continued  so  long,  that  the  chiefs, 
who  were  in  the  Emperor's  interest,   began  to  join  his 
camp  from  a  distance,  from  Zemin-dawer,  Kandahdr, 
Eilat,  and  Badakhshdn.     They  all  had  stations  assigned 
to  them,  so  that  the  blockade  was  completed  all  around, 
and  every  day  became  closer.      Kdmrdn,  now  much 
straitened,  began   to   feel   apprehensions   for  his  own 
safety.      He  sent  the  humblest   and  most  submissive  Hisdistreu 
confession  of  his  past  errors  to  Kerdcha  Khan,  beseech-  i^eapp™!*" 
ing  him  to  intercede  with  his  offended  brother,  whom  caUons. 
it  was  now  his  supreme  wish  faithfully  to  serve ;  and 

*  It  is  difficult  anywhere  to  find  the  fact  seems  doubtful.    Bayezid^  a 

instances  of  flattery  so  gross  as  the  contemporary,    and    on     the    spot, 

greater  part  of  Abulfazrs  account  of  though  he  minutely  describes    the 

the  infant  years  of  Akber.    Akber-  other  atrocities,  takes  no  notice  of 

ntoa  passim.     The  £mperor,  who  this,  ff.  3 1 ,  32. ;  and  Jouher,  who 

wished  to  be  thought  invested  with  was  also  in  the  camp,  only  says,  in 

a  supernatural  character,  did  not  dis-  mentioning    the    cannonade   which 

courage    such   representations,    but  which  was  opened  from  the  Koh- 

rather   favoured   any    artifice    that  Aakabein    and   returned  from    the 

could  add  weight  to  the  belief.  The  fort,    *'  Mirza    Kamran    upon    this 

story  of  Akber*s  being  actually  ex-  threatened  to  expose  his  Migesty's 

posed  on   the  walls   is    related  by  son,  Muhammed  Akber,  to  the  fire  of 

Abulfazl,  as  well  as  by  Nizdm-ed-  the  battery.     When  information  of 

dfn  Ahmed,  Tar.  Niz.  f.  199.,  ^^o  this  reached  the  £mperor,  he  or- 

mentions  that  Mahum  Anka  inter-  dered  the  cannonade  to  cease,  but 

poaed    her   body    to   preserve   him  his  troops  to  remain  in  the  trenches 

from  danger,  in  which  he  is  followed  on  every  side,  and  to  guard  them 

by  the  Tar.  Bcdiuni,  Ferishta,  and  well.**  —  End  of  cap.  20. 
in  general  all  subsequent  writers.  Yet 
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offering,  in  proof  of  his  sincerity,  to  put  his  life  and 
fortune  in  the  Emperor's  hands.  Humdyun,  with  his 
usual  easy  good  nature,  was  disposed  to  forgive  him. 
But  Eerdcha  Ehan  and  Mosdhib  Beg, — whether  they 
only  foresaw  new  trouble  and  fresh  intrigues  from  the 
Mirza's  residence  in  his  brother's  court;  or  whether, 
according  to  others,  they  were  alarmed  lest  thdr  own 
importance  should  be  gone,  were  Humdyun  to  reign 
supreme,  without  a  rival, — are  accused  of  ha^g  pri- 
vately filled  the  mind  of  Edmrdn  with  dread  of  the 
danger  that  awaited  him  should  he  surrender  to  his 
brother ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  terrified  him  by  the 
information  that  the  Emperor's  army  was  every  day 
growing  in  strength.  As  friends,  therefore,  they  are 
said  to  have  advised  Edmran  to  make  his  escape,  offer- 
ing secretly  to  assist  him  in  passing  through  the  lines. 
At  all  events,  the  Mirza,  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  the 
night  being  very  dark,  left  the  citadel  by  a  breadi 
opened  in  the  wall,  was  conducted  through  the  trenches, 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  for  the  mountains  on 
foot.  Humayun,  on  hearing  of  his  escape,  sent  Mirza 
Hindal  to  pursue  him.  The  Mirza  overtook  him  after  he 
had  reached  the  hills,  which  he  found  him  ascending, 
mounted  on  the  back  of  a  man.  Hindal  was  about  to 
seize  him,  but  desisted  on  the  earnest  prayers  of  his 
brother,  not  to  force  him  back  to  certain  death ;  and 
being  affected  at  his  deplorable  and  destitute  situation, 
presented  him  with  a  horse,  and  turned  back.* 


•  Akberndma,  ff,  71 — 73. ;  Tar. 
Akb.  flfl  160,  161.;  Tar.  Niz.  flfl 
198,  199. ;  Jouher,  c.  20.  and  21. ; 
Bayezid,  ff.  30^32.;  Tar.  Bed. 
f.  185. ;  Ferishta^  vol.  iL  pp.  l6l — 
l63. ;  Bayezid  affirms  that  Hindal 
allowed  Kimran  to  pass  through 
his  hnes,  that  he  was  recognised  and 
seized,  but  a  sign  taken  from  him^ 
after  which  he  was  allowed  to  go 
on.  Other  authorities  affirm  that 
HIgi  Muhammed  was  sent  in  pur- 


suit and  overtook  him^  when  Kto- 
ran  exclaiming  in  Turki,  ''  Go  and 
say  to  your  father,  Baba  Kushkrii, 
it  was  I  that  slew  him."  H^ji  Mo- 
hammed, who  was  an  old  soldier 
and  a  Moghul,  did  not  posh  on, 
but  turned  back  and  let  him  go; 
Tar.  Bed.  f.  185.  and  Tab.  Akb. 
He  probably  also  knew  him  as  a 
child,  being  Kokildash  to  one  of 
the  imperial  family. 
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Kdmrdn  had  concerted  with  his  adherents,  that  they  ciup.  iii. 
should  meet  him  at    the  hill  of  Istalif,    in  the  Koh-  ' 

daman,  north  of  Kdbul,  where  he  was  to  collect  an  Files  to  Ba- 
army,  and  make  a  new  attempt ;  but,  on  his  arrival,  Jn^^Slnii 
seeing  nothing  in  readiness,"  he  set  out  again  by  night  *<>  *^«  un- 
attended only  by  Ali-kuli,  a  Korchi,  and  proceeded 
onward  by  the  valley  of  Senjed.  He  was  met  on  the 
way  by  a  party  of  Hazdras,  who  robbed  him  of  the 
little  he  had  left.  One  of  them,  however,  recognizing  the 
Mirza,  he  was  carried  to  their  chief,  who  took  him  to 
Zohdk  and  Bdniidn,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mirza  Beg, 
Shir  Ah,  and  a  few  more,  who  still  adhered  to  his  interest. 
In  the  course  of  a  week,  they  collected  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  horse,  with  which  they  went  down  to  Ghuri, 
which  they  summoned  to  surrender.  But  Mirza  Beg 
Birlds,  the  governor,  declaring  his  determination  to 
hold  the  place  for  Humayun,  the  party  had  begun  to 
pass  on,  when  one  of  their  number,  a  man  of  no  note, 
in  a  rude  and  blustering  manner,  abusing  the  privilege 
allowed  to  companions  in  misfortune,  began  to  rail  at 
Kdmran,  exclaiming  that,  if  he  was  really  the  son  of 
Baber,  and  had  any  sense  of  honour,  he  would  not 
allow  the  governor  to  escape  so  easily.  Kdmran  ex- 
plained to  his  restive  adherent,  that  he  had  neither 
stores  nor  implements  for  conducting  a  siege,  nor  were 
his  people  in  a  humour  for  it.  But,  at  length,  stung  by 
the  renewed  reproaches  of  the  man,  he  turned  back,  and 
by  a  piece  of  fortunate  temerity,  defeated  Mirza  Beg,  who 
had  with  him  a  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse, 
and  took  the  place ;  in  which  was  found  a  large  supply 
of  stores,  besides  the  horses,  arms  and  accoutrements 
of  the  troops.  Leaving  Shir  Ali  to  defend  this  import- 
ant acquisition,  he  pushed  on  towards  Badakhshdn, 
in  the  hope  of  prevailing  upon  Mirza  Suleiman,  and  his 
son  Mirza  Ibrdhim,  to  join  him.  But  these  princes, 
who  had  no  attachment  to  any  of  the  brothers,  and 
were  wholly  bent  on  making  themselves  independent, 
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^QQ'^*  and  on  securing  their  country  £rom  foreign  inyaaon, 
A.miM7.    declared  their  determination  to  adhere  to  the  treaty 
lately  concluded  with  Humdyun :    so  that  K&mr&a^ 
finding  no  prospect  of  success  in  that  quarter,   was 
compelled  to  turn  for  succdur  to  the  Uzbeksi  the  grand 
enemies  of  his  race,  and  marched  down  to  B41kh,  in 
hopes  that  Pir  Muhammed  Khan,  the  Uzbek  chidF  of 
that  province,  might  espouse  his  cause.* 
Hnmiyim        Meanwhile,  Humdyun,  having  entered  Edbul,   had 
taiwi^is  ^h^  satisfaction  of  embracing  his  son  Abker,  whom,  as 
plundered,    y^ell  as  all  the  ladies  of  his  family,  he  found  safe.     He, 
however,  gave  up  the  town  to  be  plundered  for  one 
whole  night  by  his  troops,  as  a  punishment  on  the 
inhabitants  for  allowing  their  town   to  be  surprised. 
This,  had  it  been  the  real  cause,  was  punishing  them 
lor  the  fault  of  a  governor  chosen  by  himself,  and  for 
all  the  subsequent   misery  which,   through  his  negli- 
gence, they  had  endured.     But  the  real  motive  was, 
probably,  his  inability  to  remunerate  his  troops  in  any 
other  way  for  their  long-suffering  and  privations,  before 
and  during  the  siege.     He  put  to  death  some  Miillas, 
who  had  encouraged  Kdmrdn  in  his  rebellion  and  mis- 
Sends  In      dceds.     Being  apprehensive  that  the  Mirza  might  esta- 
Ki^nln!^    blish  himself  in  Badakhshdn,  he  despatched   Kerdcha 
Ehan  across  the  mountains,  to  chase  him  out  of  his 
dominions.  That  general,  accordingly,  descending  on  the 
northern  face  of  the  range,  laid  siege  to  Ghuri,  which  he 
took,  after  it  had  been  long  defended  with  gallantry  by 
Shir  Ali,  who,  when  it  was  no  longer  defensible,  effect^ 
his  escape,  carrying  the  garrison  along  with  him. 
Kkmria  re-      Kdmrdn  had  not  been  long  at  Bdlkh,  before  he  suc- 
an  army      cccdcd  in  engaging  the  governor,  Pir  Muhammed  Ehan, 
from  Bdlkh.  jn   jjjg   interest.      That   chief,  and  indeed   the  whole 
Uzbek  confederacy,  had  seen  with  jealousy  and  alarm, 

♦  Akberniirta,  f.  73. ;  Tab.  Akb.  f.  32. ;  Khol-ul  Towarfkh,  f.  26?. 
ff.  161,  162.;  Tar.  Niz.  ff.  199f  This  last  calls  Pfr  Muhammed  Khan, 
200.;    Jouher,    c  21.;    Bayezfd,      Wall  of  Tur&n. 
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the  late  visit  of  Humdyun  to  the  provinces  on  the  Amu.  chap.  nr. 
When  he  heard,  therefore,  of  Edmran's  approach,  to  ask  ^'*^' 
succour  against  his  brother,  he  considered  the  occa- 
sion as  a  most  favourable  one  for  fomenting  that  dis- 
cord among  the  sons  of  B^ber,  which  hitherto  had 
been  so  advantageous  to  the  Uzbeks.  He  received 
the  Mirza  with  every  mark  of  distinction,  lodged  him 
in  his  own  palace,  and  soon  accompanied  him  back  into 
the  country  which  acknowledged  the  sovereign  of  Kd- 
bul,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force.  With  his  aid, 
Kdmrdn  recovered  Ghuri,  and  took  Bakldn;  and  ad- 
venturers flocked  to  his  standard  from  every  quarter. 
Hindal  Mirza,  who  with  the  troops  of  Kunduz,  had 
formed  a  junction  with  Kerdcha  Khan  and  Suleimdn 
Mirza,  was  unable  to  resist  such  an  invasion.  His 
army,  therefore,  soon  Jbroke  up ;  he  threw  himself  into 
Kunduz;  Keracha  Khan  recrossed  the  mountains,  to 
bring  an  adequate  reinforcement  from  Kdbul,  while  the 
Badakhshdn  Mirzas  hastened  back  to  defend  the  nar- 
row passes  of  their  own  mountains.  Pir  Muhammed 
Khan,  seeing  his  ally,  Kamran  Mirza,  undisputed 
master  of  the  open  country,  returned  home  to  Balkh, 
leaving  with  him  a  strong  body  of  Uzbek  auxiliaries.* 

The  Mirza,  availing  himself  of  his  good  fortune,  re-  Attacks  ba- 
solved  to  make  his  first  attack  on  the  dominions  of       '  "" 
Suleimdn.     For  that  purpose,  he  advanced  to  Kishem 
and  Talikdn,  whence  he  detached  a  body  of  his  Cha- 
ghatdi  and  Uzbek  troops,  under  Rafik  Koka,  to  occupy 
Rostak,  a  town  and  district  situated  on  the  Kokcha 
river,  within  the  territory  of  Badakhshdn.     Suleimdn, 
collecting  the  militia  of  the  adjoining  highland  district 
of  Kuldb  or  Khutldn,  marched  suddenly  into  Rostak, 
and  made  a  sharp  attack  upon  Rafik,  with  whom  he     ' 
came  up  near  Kila  Zefer.    He  was,  however,  repulsed, 
and  compelled  once  more  to  take  refuge   among  his 

*  Akbernama^  f.  74. 
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BOOK  V.  moohtains.  Such  an  effect  had  the  news  of  Edmrin's 
success  on  his  old  followers  and  soldiers  At  Edbul,  that 
nearly  3,000  of  them  left  that  place,  and  joined  him  in 
his  new  adventure.* 

No  sooner  did  the  Emperor  hear  of  the  dangers  that 
threatened  him  on  the  side  of  Bdlkh,  than  he  left  his 
capital,  and  marched  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  in  the  north.  He  had  only  reached  Ghur^ 
bend,  in  the  Koh-daman  of  Edbul,  when  he  met  Ee* 
rdcha  Ehan  on  his  way  back  from  his  unfortunate  ex* 
pedition.  Eerdcha,  as  he  crossed  the  hills,  had  been 
plundered  of  all  his  baggage  by  the  Aimdks,  who,  with 
the  Hazdras  and  other  hill-tribes,  were  the  only  gainers 
by  these  intestine  wars.  The  destitute  condition,  to' 
which  he  was  thus  reduced,  made  it  indispensable  for 
Eerdcha  to  go  on  to  Edbul,  there  to  refit,  so  as  to  en- 
able him  to  take  the  field ;  and  Humdyun  moved  from 
Ghurbend  to  Gulbehdr,  where  he  halted  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  to  await  his  minister's  re- 
turn. As  soon  as  Eerdcha  rejoined  the  camp,  the  Em- 
peror, intent  on  his  original  purpose,  again  moved  on. 
But,  through  this  ill-timed  delay,  the  season  for  passing 
the  hills  was  lost,  and  in  attempting  to  surmount  the 
passes  of  the  Hindu-kiish  mountains,  when  they  were 
covered  with  deep  snow,  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
were  found  to  be  such,  that,  after  much  disorder  and 
loss  among  the  troops  and  cattle,  which  plunged,  and 
stumbled,  and  sank  in  the  snow,  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  army  returned  to  Edbul,  to  await  the 
return  of  spring.* 

When  the  season  arrived,  in  which  it  was  practicable 
to  cross  the  mountains,  Humayun,  as  he  was  about  to 
set  out,  was  prevented  by  an  unexpected  revolt.  The 
real  nature  of  the  intrigues  which  produced  so  many 
revolutions,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  in  the  family  of 
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Taimur,  it  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  ghap.iit. 
discover,  even  were  it  of  much  importance.     Some  ob-    ^"^'  "' 
servations  are  obvious  enough.     Though  much  respect 
was  paid  to  the  members  of  the  imperial  family,  as  de- 
scendants of  Taimur,  or  of  Bdber,  no  one  individual  of 
them  was  viewed  with  exclusive  veneration  as  the  eldest, 
or  legal  representative   of  the  dynasty.     Any  one  of 
them  who  could  command  success,  could  command  obe- 
dience.   The  throne  of  the  individual  was  always,  there- 
fore, unsteady.      Possession,  within  the  range  of  the 
family,  brought  right  along  with  it.     There  were  no 
great  bodies,  of  the  nobles,  of  the  law,  or  of  the  church; 
no  corporations,  living  beyond  the  life  of  man,  and  main- 
taining, while  they  existed,  the  same  uniform  spirit  and 
character,  that  could  be  opposed  to  a  spirit  of  change. 
The  towns,  though  they  had  wishes  and  interests  of  their 
own,  having  no  municipal  government,  no  correspond- 
ence with  each  other,  no  central  point  or  council,  by 
which  their  common  interest  could  be  known  or  pur- 
sued, were  without   power,  or  influence  in  affairs  of 
state,  and  could  only  show  their  uneasy  feelings  by  riot 
or  revolt.     A  few  Amirs,  with  their  followers,  decided 
the  question,  who  was  to  rule.     Even  among  them, 
there  were  nobles,  but  no  body  of  nobility.     There  was 
no  Senate,  or  States-General,  or  Parliament,  in  which 
they  had  a  right  to  take  their  seat,  and  where  they 
could  consult  in  common.     The  king's  court  was  the 
centre  of  union,  and  from  the  crown  all  honour  flowed 
to  the  individual ;  for  dignity  was  not  hereditary.     The 
I)ossession  of  the  ear,  or  even  of  the  person,  of  the  so- 
vereign was  the  great  object  of  the  ambitious.     The 
great  Amirs  strengthened  themselves,  for  influence  at 
court,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  their  retainers  ;  and 
all  in  the  lower  stations  who  aspired  to  rise,  connected 
themselves  with  some  powerful  noble.  The  consequence 
was,  that  a  few  of  these  grand  Amirs,  by  a  combination 
among  themselves,  or  by  a  sudden  coup  d'etat,  could 
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BOOKY.  make  and  unmake  the  sovereign.  Princes  of  talent 
A^sTisia.  ^^^^^  overrule,  and  give  an  usefiil  direction  to  the 
power  thus  accumulated  in  a  few  hands ;  while  such  as 
were  deficient  in  political  skill,  became  the  instruments, 
and  too  often  the  victims,  of  this  unregulated  power. 
As  there  were  few  steady  checks  to  the  exercise  of  power, 
every  governor,  as  well  as  every  sovereign,  was  nearly 
despotic  in  his  own  government.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  discontent  and  collision  were  inevitable. 

Some  discontent  would  appear  to  have  prevailed  at 
the  court  of  Kdbul  among  the  leading  nobles,  though 
we  are  ignorant  of  its  exact  nature  and  extent.  Keri- 
cha  Khan  was  Prime  Minister,  an  office  which  he  had 
earned  by  important  services.  It  is  probable  that  in 
this  high  station,  encouraged  by  the  easy  humour  and 
indolence  of  Humdyun,  he  may  have  arrogated  too  much 
to  himself,  and  carried  matters  with  too  high  a  hand ; 
and  the  Emperor  could  hardly  fail  occasionally  to  feel 
the  engrossing  spirit  of  his  minister ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Kerdcha  was  easily  inflamed  at  any  obstacle  to  his 
authority.  The  possession  of  the  purse  is  always  the 
most  important  part  of  a  minister's  power,  and  any  in- 
terruption in  that  power  is  most  sensibly  felt.  It  hap- 
pened that  Kerdcha,  who  had  got  the  Emperor's  consent 
to  bestow  a  trifling  sum  of  ten  tumdns  *  on  a  particular 
officer,  had  himself  written  the  order  on  the  treasury  to 
carry  it  into  eff^ect.  When  it  was  presented,  Khwdja 
Ghdzi  of  Tabriz,  the  Diwdn  or  Minister  of  Finance,  who 
had  returned  from  Persia  during  the  late  siege,  and 
been  appointed  to  that  important  office,  refused  to  pay 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  represented  to  the  Emperor 
that  as  he,  by  the  nature  of  his  office,  was  answerable 
for  the  expenses  of  the  army,  he  could  not  allow  any 
other  person  to  interfere  in  his  department.  The  order, 
when  refused,  was  carried  back  to  Kerdcha,  who  took 

*  Id  that  age  this  fom  might  be  equal  to  80/.  or  lOOA 
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fire,  and  hastened  to  complain  to  the  Emperor,  but  chap,  iil 
received  no  satisfaction.  This  produced  a  coolness,  and  ' 
the  offended  Prime  Minister,  resolved  to  carry  his  point, 
went  so  far  as  to  form  a  party  among  the  Amfrs,  who 
demanded  that  Ehwdja  Ghdzi  should  be  dismissed. 
This  demand  being  refused,  the  cabal  were  so  much 
offended,  as  to  talk  of  revolting  to  Kdmrdn.  To  prevent 
matters  reaching  so  serious  a  length,  the  Emperor  sent 
to  Keracha,  to  assure  him  of  his  regard,  to  attempt  to 
conciliate  him,  and  to  desire  that  matters  should  go  on 
on  their  former  footing.  But  Kerdcha  haughtily  insisted 
as  a  preliminary,  that  Khwdja  Ghdzi  should  be  given  up 
to  him  in  bonds,  to  be  treated  at  his  discretion,  and  his 
office  bestowed  on  Kdsira  Husein  Sultan.  To  this  de- 
mand, not  more  unjust  and  alarming  to  a  faithful  ser- 
vant than  degrading  to  his  master,  an  answer  was  re- 
turned, not  rejecting  it  with  scorn,  but,  rather  jesuiti- 
cally,  reminding  Kerdcha  that  he  was  Vizir,  that  the 
Diwdn  was  under  his  control,  and  that  he  might,  there- 
fore, easily  contrive  some  future  opportunity  on  which 
he  could  call  him  to  account.  But  even  this  dereliction 
of  imperial  duty  and  of  honour,  did  not  satisfy  the  in- 
censed Vizir,  who,  finding  that  he  could  not  bend  his 
sovereign,  resolved  to  renounce  his  allegiance ;  and,  in 
concert  with  a  number  of  the  leading  men  of  the  court, 
among  whom  were  Bdpus,  Mosahib  Beg^  Ismdel  Beg 
Duldi  and  others,  attended  by  three  thousand  veteran 
horse  fully  equipped,  left  Kdbul  by  the  Pai-Mindr  pass, 
seized  the  imperial  herd  or  stud  which  was  at  Khw&ja 
Riwdj,  drove  it  before  them,  and  took  their  course 
through  the  Koh-daman. 

Humayun,  utterly  unprepared  for  such  a  defection, 
sent  orders  to  the  troops  that  were  nearest  at  hand  to 
hasten  to  Kabul ;  and  as  they  arrived,  they  were  sent  off 
in  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  with  orders  to  impede  their 
progress.  Terdi  Beg,  Monaim  Khan,  Muhammed  Kuli 
Birlds,  and  other  officers,  who  adhered  to  the  Emperor, 
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were  successively  despatched  in  this  manner  in  the 
course  of  the  day;  and  at  noon,  when  the  hour  was 
at  length  declared  to  be  fortunate,  the  Emperor  himself 
set  out,  and  at  length  overtook  and  attacked  the  rear* 
guard  of  the  fugitives  near  E&ri-b^h.  Having  pushed 
them  before  him,  he  had  got  dose  upon  Ker&cha  Ehas, 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  on  the  banks  of  the  Miiri, 
when  night  interposed.  The  fugitives,  continuing  their 
flight,  passed  the  bridge  of  Ghurbend,  which  they  broke 
down  behind  them ;  whereupon  a  detachment,  that  had 
followed  them  up  to  that  time,  returned  back  to  Ha* 
mdyun  at  Edrdbdgh.  That  prince,  finding  that  they 
had  escaped  his  immediate  pursuit,  hastened  back  to 
Edbul,  to  prepare  for  a  campaign  on  the  Badakhshdn 
side  of  the  hills,  which  he  now  saw  would  be  more 
necessary,  and  the  event  more  doubtful  than  he  had 
expected.  Keracha,  on  his  part,  leaving  Temir  Shaghdli 
in  the  district  of  Penjshir,  to  collect  and  forward  all 
the  intelligence  he  could  procure  from  Edbul,  pro- 
ceeded by  the  Upper  Hindu-kiish  pass,  and  joined  Edm- 
rdn  in  Eishem.* 

Humdyun,  on  his  return  to  Edbul,  despatched  orders 
to  his  Amirs  in  every  quarter,  to  furnish  their  quotas 
to  the  army  he  was  preparing  to  lead  against  Eainrdn, 
Among  others  he  invited  Hdji  Muhammed  Eban  to  join 
him  from  Ghazni.  In  the  course  of  about  a  nionth,  on 
the  12th  of  June  a.  D.  1548,  he  left  Eabul  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Edrdbagh,  where  he  halted  ten  or  twelve 
days,  waiting  for  his  stores  and  field  equipage.  Here, 
to  the  general  surprise,  he  was  joined  by  Hdji  Mu- 
hammed, whose  fidelity  seems  to  have  been  suspected. 
Edsim  Husein  Sultan  Uzbek  also  arrived  from  Ban- 
gash,  and  was  gladly  welcomed. 

It  was  while  they  were  still  at  this  station  that  Mfrza 
Ibrahim,  Suleimdn's   son,    arrived   from   Badakhshdn, 

*  Akberndma,  f.  74%  ;  Tab.  Alcb.      rishta,  vol.  ii.  p.l63.;  Jouher^  c81.; 
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This  was  an  important  event  for  Humdyun.  His  anxiety  chap,  n: 
to  meet  the  Emperor  had  made  him  venture  to  leave  ^'"'°^ 
home  without  escort,  and  expose  himself  to  the  peril 
of  passing  through  a  hostile  country.  Advancing  by 
way  of  Peridn,  when  he  arrived  at  the  Penjshir  terri- 
tory, he  found  Temir  Shaghali  in  possession  of  all  the 
passes.  Malek  Ali  Penjshiri,  however,  one  of  the  hill- 
chiefs,  having  joined  the  Mirza  with  his  tribe  and 
family,  they  engaged  Temir  Shaghdli,  who  was  killed 
in  the  action.  Malek  Ali,  after  this,  guarded  the  Mirza 
through  the  passes,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accompany  him  into  the  imperial  camp.  The  Emperor, 
however,  sent  to  express  his  obligations  to  him.  Mirza 
Ibrahim  was  soon  after  sent  back,  to  inform  his  father 
of  the  Emperor's  motions,  and  to  concert  with  him  a 
plan  for  co-operating  with  the  army  on  its  arrival  at 
Talikdn. 

Humdyun,  marching  from  Kdrdbdgh,  proceeded  by  ni«»d. 
Gulbehdr,  whence  he  sent  back  Akber  and  his  mother  ^""^*' 
to  Kdbul,  the  command  of  which  he  entrusted  to  Mu- 
hammed  Kasim  Khan  Mochi.  He  next  advanced  through 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Penjshir,  which  lies  in  a  high 
situation,  close  upon  the  country  of  the  Sidhposh  Edfirs, 
and  is  famous  for  its  fruits  and  delightful  climate. 
From  Bazdrak,  a  village  in  the  valley,  he  sent  forward 
some  of  his  officers  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  northern 
provinces ;  and,  following  with  his  army,  surmounted 
the  passes  of  the  Hindu-kush,  and  descended  to  the 
banks  of  the  Bdngi,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  that  rise  in 
the  mountains.  He  found  that  Kdmrdn's  generals  had 
abandoned  Anderdb,  on  hearing  of  his  approach.  He 
therefore  made  Terdi  Beg  push  on,  that  he  might  seize 
the  families  of  the  rebels,  which  had  been  left  in  Khost. 
This,  if  accomplished,  would  have  been  a  decisive  blow 
in  Humayun's  favour;  but  Kerdcha  Khan,  foreseeing 
that  such  an  attempt  might  be  made,  had  despatched 
Mosahib  Beg  to  remove  them ;  and  just  as  Terdi  I^eg 
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-  BOOK  y.  Teached  the  Ehost  territoiy,  Mosfihib  sucoeeded  in  am- 
^^    yeying  them  safe  to  TaliUn. 

On  reaching  the  low  country,  Humdyun  was  joined 
from  Eunduz  by  his  brother  Hindal,  who  brought  with 
him  a  prisoner  of  considerable  importancei  Shir  AH. 
This  chief  had  long  possessed  much  influence  in  the 
court  of  Eamrdn,  whom  he  had  often  urged  to  attack 
Eunduz,  representing  it  as  an  easy  conquest.  He  was, 
at  length,  entrusted  with  a  force  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  had  reached  the  town.  But  a  party  from  the  fort 
haying  one  night  surrounded  the  house  in  which  he 
was,  and  come  upon  him  by  surprise.  Shir  Ali,  in  trying 
to  escape,  threw  himself  into  the  river,  but  broke  one 
of  his  arms,  and  was  taken.  Humdyun  received  him 
with  distinction,  gaye  him  a  dress  of  honour,  and  re- 
stored him  to  the  goyemment  of  Ghuri.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  vigour,  foresight  and  activity ;  but  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  discover  the  principle  on  which  officers^ 
at  this  distracted  period,  the  moment  they  passed,  by 
desertion  or  the  fortune  of  war,  from  one  army  to  an. 
other,  were  entrusted  with  commands  of  importance. 
There  seems  to  have  been  little  steady  fidelity,  or  honour, 
among  the  adherents  on  either  side.* 

The  important  conflict  between  the  Emperor  and 
Kdmrdn,  who  had  received  so  large  an  accession  of 
strength  by  the  revolt  of  the  Amirs,  was  now  about 
to  take  place.  When  rather  more  than  the  half  of  July 
1548  was  passed,  HumdyTin,  encamped  in  the  Aleng 
Eazan  of  Anderdb,  was  joined  by  the  Edzi  of  Anderdb, 
with  a  number  of  the  neighbouring  tribesmen  f,  and 
others,  who  had  been  followers  of  Mosdhib  Beg.  He 
lost  no  time,  but  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  while 
still  divided.  Putting  his  troops  in  motion,  and  giving 
Hindal  the  advance,  he  marched  to  lay  siege  to 
Talikdn,  at  that  time  garrisoned  by  Eerdcha  Ehan  and 

•  Akberndma,  f.  75.;  Tab.  Akb.  t  The  Tukba,  Simchi,  and  Ba- 

f*  1^*  luch  are  specified.    AkbernHma. 
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the  rebel  Amirs,  with  a  party  of  Kdmran's  troops  under  cdap.  iu. 
Mirza  Abdalla,  who  were  making  every  preparation  to    ^f^^* 
place  it  in  a  condition  to  sustain  a  long  siege.    Kdmran 
himself,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  was  lying  at 
a  distance  near  Kishem  and  Kila  Zefer. 

Humdyun,  trusting  to  this  division  of  the  enemy's  Repuisenear 
force,  had  ordered  Mirza  Hindal  and  the  advance  to  '^^'^^"• 
cross  the  Bangi  above  Talikdn*,  and  to  take  up  ground 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  But  the  rebel  Amirs, 
aware  of  the  Emperor's  movements,  had,  by  express, 
informed  Kdmran  of  their  danger,  and  added  that 
Hindal  and  his  division  could  with  ease  be  cut  oflF  by  a 
sudden  attack.  KdmrAn  had,  in  consequence,  made  a 
forced  march  of  nearly  fifty  miles  f,  had  arrived  near 
Talikan,  and  already  occupied  a  rising  ground  not  far 
from  the  fort.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  HindaVs  divi- 
sion passed  the  river,  than  Kdmrdn  attacked  and  broke 
it,  while  unsupported  by  the  main  body,  plundering 
their  baggage,  and  driving  them  back  in  confusion  to 
the  side  from  which  they  had  come. 

The  Emperor,  who  reached  the  river  just  when  this 
discomfiture  occurred,  was  eager  to  cross  at  once,  in 
face  of  the  enemy.  But  finding  that  to  be  dangerous, 
the  bed  of  the  river  being  full  of  loose  rolling  stones, 
which  rendered  footing  insecure,  he  was  compelled  to 
march  about  a  mile  farther  up,  where  the  bottom  was 
of  firm  rock,  and  there  he  crossed.  Without  delay  he 
again  moved  downwards,  to  drive  Kdmrdn  from  the 
rising  ground  which  he  had  occupied.  As  he  approached 
it,  he  found  that  a  strong  party  which  he  had  pushed 
forward  had  been  vigorously  assailed  and  driven  back ; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  imperial  standard  was  seen  ad- 
vancing, Kdmran,  convinced  that  the  main  body  was 

*  Talik^  stands  upon  the  Per-      Talikan  the  river  generally  gets  the 
khar  river,  which  joins  the  Bangi.      name  of  the  Talikan  river. 
Roth  branches,  however,  seem  to  be  t  25  kos. 

occasionaUy   called   Bangi.     Below 
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BOOK  V.  now  at  hand,  hurriedly  deserted  his  pontion,  and  re- 
tired into  the  town  with  the  loss  of  his  own  haggage  as 
well  as  of  that  which  he  had  taken.  Humdyun  now 
plundered  and  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country,  and 
sat  down  before  the  fort.  Such  prisoners  as  he  had 
taken  were  put  to  death.  Being  anxious,  however,  to 
put  an  end  to  hostilities,  he  wrote  to  his  brother^, 
making  an  overture  for  an  accommodation,  but  it  was 
rejected.  Batteries  were,  therefore,  erected,  and  opera- 
tions begun. 

The  siege  went  on  for  about  a  month,  during  which 
time  the  Emperor  was  joined  by  Mirza  Suleimin  and 
his  son,  with  large  reinforcements,  as  well  as  by  Chaker 
Ehan,  the  son  of  the  late  Sultan  Weis  Kipchak,  with 
a  force  from  Euldb.  Edmrdn,  meanwhile,  finding  that 
he  had  no  prospect  of  relief  from  any  quarter,  as  the 
Uzbeks,  rejoiced  to  see  the  princes  of  Kdbul  destroying 
each  other,  refused  him  any  farther  assistance,  beoone 
most  eager  to  open  the  negociation  which  he  had  so 
lately  rejected.  For  this  purpose  he  shot  into  the  camp 
of  the  besiegers,  arrows  having  attached  to  them  letters 

subminiTe   addressed  to  the  Emperor,  in  which,  by  the  humblest 

KimHn.  coufession  of  his  offences,  and  by  promises  of  a  change 
of  conduct,  he  attempted  to  propitiate  his  resentanent, 
and  proposed  Mir  Arab  Mekki  as  his  mediator.  The 
Emperor  having  agreed  to  receive  his  submission,  the 
Mir  was  sent  into  the  fort,  and,  after  some  conferences, 

^  finally  concluded  a  capitulation  by  which  the  Mirza, 


*  Hardly  any  letters  passed  in 
that  age  between  princes  in  which 
quotations  from  jBavourite  poets  are 
not  to  be  found.  Humdyun  wrote  to 
K4mr4nj  ^'O  my  unkind  brother^ 
what  are  you  doing?  For  every 
murder  that  is  committed  on  either 
side,  you  will  have  to  answer  at  the 
day  of  judgment.  Come  and  make 
peace,  that  mankind  may  no  longer 
be  oppressed  by  our  quarrels."   The 


letter  was  sent  by  NesHi^  a  diviner, 
(ramm^).  K&mrdn^  having  read  the 
letter,  was  silent ;  and  when  the  di- 
viner requested  an  answer,  the  Mim 
only  repeated  the  well-known  verse^ 
"  He  that  would  obtain  sovereignty 
for  his  bride^  must  woo  her  acroM 
the  edge  of  the  sharp  sword.**  Ne- 
sfb,  considering  this  as  his  answer^ 
bowed  and  returned  to  Hom&yan, 
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renouncing  his  claim  to  independence,  agreed  that  the  chap,  i 
Khutba  should  be  read  in  the  Emperor's  name,  that    ^'"'^ 
the  revolted  Amirs  should  be  delivered  up  in  chains, 
while  he  himself  was  to  be  permitted  to  retire  to  Mekka. 
Accordingly  the  Emperor's  Sadr  entered  Talikdn,  and  on  lujeb.  is 
Friday,  the  1 7th  day  of  August,  recited  the  prayer  for  ^"^^'  ^ 
the  prince  in  his  name,  in  the  Grand  Mosque.   Kdmran,  hc  sur. 
with  his  family,  having  come  out  of  the  town,  was  con-  '^°^*"' 
ducted  by  Hdji  Muhammed  to  the  limits  of  the  imperial 
territory.     He  requested  that  Bapus  might  be  one  of 
the  Amirs  who  were  to  accompany  him  in  his  exile^ 
because,  he  said,  he  was  his  proiegi^  and  he  wished  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  atoning  for  the  sore  injury  he 
had  done  him.     The  revolted  Amirs  were  brought  as 
prisoners  into  the  Emperor^s  presence,  and  pardoned, 
probably  on  a  private  understanding  under  the  treaty.* 

The  army  was  still  encamped  in  a  valley  on  the  R^eb^  i 
banks  of  the  Talik^n  river,  when,  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  the  Emperor  was  surprised  to  learn  that 
E^mrdn  was  not  far  off,  and  on  his  way  back  to  throw 
himself  on  his  mercy.  When  Kdmrdn  left  Talikdn,  he 
was  under  the  deepest  apprehension  for  his  personal 
safety.  But  when  he  had  gone  a  few  stages,  and  heard 
of  the  generous  reception,  which  Humdyun  and  given 
to  the  revolted  nobles, — -as  he  had  no  real  wish  to  go  to 


*  The  first  who  was  brought  in 
was  Keracha  Khan^  with  his  scyme- 
tar  hanging  from  his  neck.  The 
Emperor  made  it  be  taken  off,  per- 
mitted him  to  make  his  obeisance^ 
addressed  some  conciliatory  words 
to  him,  and  then  desired  him  to  be 
seated  on  his  leflt,  below  Terdi  Beg 
Khan.  The  same  ceremony  was 
gone  through  with  the  others^  who 
had  all'i^aoes  assigned  them.  When 
Korb4n  Kerdwal,  who  had  been  a 
personal  servant  of  Humdyun's  came 
in^  and  bowed  down  with  shame^ 
perfonned  the  kamMj  "  And  yon 


too/'  said  the  Emperor^  *  What 
cause  of  offence  could  you  have  ? " 
Korban  answered,  *'  AVhat  can  those 
do^  whose  face  God  has  blackened  ?  " 
On  which  Hasan-kuli  quoted  the 
couplet,  *'  He  who  puffs  at  the  lamp 
which  God  has  lighted^  singes  his 
beard."  All  the  rebel  lords,  says 
Abulfazl,  but  especially  Kerdcha 
Khan,  who  had  a  very  long  beard^ 
felt  much  ashamed.  Akbemdma^ 
S.  75,  76.;  Tab.  Akb.  ff.  l62, 
163.;  Jouher,  c.  22. ;  Bayezid,  ff: 
33-^7. 
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BOOK  y.  the  Holy  Cities, — he  began  to  hnagine  that  he  might  stiU 
A«  fiTiMe.  I^^^^  something  to  expect  from  his  brother's  demeni^ ; 
an  idea  that  was  encouraired  by  Mirza  Abdalla,  and 
others  who  accompanied  hhn,  towhom  ihe  i^age 
was  as  little  pleasing  as  to  himself.  After  he  had 
travelled  about  forty  mUes*,  therefore,  he  turned  back, 
and  sent  on  Bapus  to  wait  upon  Humdyun,  and  com- 
municate to  him  his  most  humble  petition  to  be  recdved 
under  his  protection.  Humdyun  at  once  acceded  to  his 
wishes,  made  every  preparation  for  his  honourable  re- 
ception, and  sent  out  Hindal  and  Askeri,  his  brothers, 
the  latter  of  whom  he  released  from  bonds  on  the  occa- 
sion,  with  Mirza  Suleimdn,  and  many  great  Amirs,  as  an 
honorary  procession,  or  Istakbdl,  to  meet  and  conduct 
him  to  the  presence,  with  the  sound  of  kettle-drums  and 
trumpets. 
Hiireoep*  When  Kdmrdu  approached  the  Emperor,  who  was 
nam^iin.  sitting  in  state  in  the  pavilion  of  public  audience,  he 
took  a  whip  from  the  girdle  of  Monaim  Khan,  who  stood 
by,  and  passing  it  round  his  neck,  presented  himself  as 
a  criminal.  ^^  Alas !  alas !  exclaimed  the  Emperor, 
there  is  no  need  of  this ;  throw  it  away."  The  Mirza 
made  three  obeisances,  according  to  the  usual  etiquette 
of  the  court,  after  which  the  Emperor  gave  him  the 
formal  embrace,  and  commanded  him  to  be  seated, 
Edmrdn  began  to  make  excuses  for  his  past  conduct, 
and  to  express  his  regret.  "  What  is  past  is  past,"  said 
the  Emperor.  "  Thus  far  we  have  conformed  to  cere- 
mony. Let  us  now  meet  as  brothers."  They  then 
rose,  and  clasped  each  other  to  their  breasts,  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner,  and  both  burst  into  tears, 
sobbing  aloud,  so  as  to  affect  all  who  were  present. 
Humdyun,  on  resuming  his  seat,  desired  his  brother  to 
sit  next  to  him  on  the  left,  the  place  of  honour,  adding 
kindly  in  Tiirki,  the  language  of  their  family,  "  Sit  close 

*  10  Fanukh  or  farsangs^  Tab.  Akberi. 
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to  me."  A  cup  of  sherbet  was  brought,  of  which  the  ^^.^j™ 
Emperor  having  drunk  the  one  half,  handed  it  to  his  — ^- 
brother,  who  drank  the  other,  A  grand  entertainment 
followed,  at  which  the  four  brothers,  who  now  met  for 
the  first  time,  after  a  long  separation,  sat  on  the  same 
carpet  and  dined,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  historian, 
eat  salt  together.  The  festival  was  prolonged  for  two 
days,  in  the  midst  of  universal  rejoicing.  As  Edmrdn, 
from  the  rapidity  and  hurried  nature  of  his  return,  had 
left  his  tents  behind  on  the  road,  the  Emperor  ordered 
him  to  be  supplied  with  a  set  pitched  close  to  his  own, 
and,  at  his  desire,  consented  to  Askeri's  going  to  stay 
with  him.* 

A  council  was  now  held  about  the  expediency  of  an 
attack  on  Bdlkh.  There  was  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion.  The  army  was,  therefore,  ordered  to  march 
on  to  Ndrin,  where  the  road  divides,  one  branch  leading 
to  Bdlkh,  the  other  to  Edbul.  The  Emperor,  meanwhile, 
turned  off  with  his  three  brothers  to  the  fountain  of 
Bend-kushd,  near  Ishkemish,  where  he  spent  some  days 
in  a  party  of  pleasure.  Bdber  was  encamped  at  thia 
spot,  when  his  cousin  Khan  Mirza  and  his  brother 
Jehangir  Mirza,  came  and  submitted  to  him.  This 
event,  with  the  date,  Bdber  had  commemorated  by  an 
inscription  on  a  flat  slab  of  rock.  Humdyun  now  made 
an  addition  to  it,  to  record  the  meeting  and  reconcilia- 
tion of  all  the  brothers.f 

On  leaving  this  spot,  he  proceeded  to  Ndrin,  where  it  Humdyun 
was  resolved  to  defer  the  expedition  against  Bdlkh  till  northern 
the  following  year.     He,  therefore,  in  the  meanwhile^  dominiont. 
applied  himself  to  the  settlement  of  his  northern  domi- 
nions.    Khutldn,  a  province  beyond  the  Amu,  at  that 
time,  as  now,  generally  called  KulAbJ,  as  far  as  the 

♦  Akbern^ma,  f.  76. ;  Tabakdt-e-  X  Kulab  lies  beyond  the  Amu, 

Akberi,   f.  l63. ;   Jouher,  c.  23.;  between    Derwaz    and    Shughnan. 

Bayezid,  ff.  35 — 39.  Burnes's  Travels,  vol.  ill.  p.  275.  It 

t  Ibid.                ^  is  the  old  Khutlan^  or  a  portion  of  it. 
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BOOK  y.  frontier  of  Muk  and  Earatigfn,  he  allotted  to  Eimrdn 
Mirza,  giving  him  Chaker  Ali  Beg  Kuldbi,  the  son  of 
Sultan  Weis  Beg,  as  Amir-ul-omra  to  accompany  him 
to  his  province.  He  permitted  Mirza  Askeri  to  go  with 
Edmrdn,  bestowing  on  him  the  district  of  Earatigin. 
These  assignments  were  little  more  than  nominaL 
Eulab  was  considered  as  dependant  on  Badakhsh&n; 
Earatigin  probably  was  not.  Chaker  Ali  was  governor 
of  Eul^b ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  a  sort  of  in- 
dependent  chief,  who  did  not  owe  much  submission 
either  to  Humdyun  or  Suleimdn.  The  Emperor^s  seal- 
bearer  presented  Edmrdn,  when  near  Ndrin,  with  the 
perwAna,  or  grant  of  his  new  territory,  and  congra- 
tulated  him  on  his  appointment.  It  gave  Edmrdn  but 
little  satisfaction.  What  **  said  he,"  have  I  not  been 
sovereign  of  Edbul  and  of  Badakhshdn  ?  And  is  not 
Eulab  a  mere  pergana,  or  district,  of  the  latter  ?  "  How 
can  I  serve  in  it?"  "  I  have  heard  that  you  are  wise," 
said  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  "  and  I  know  you  to  be  sa 
May  I  be  permitted  respectfully  to  observe,  that,  after 
all  that  has  passed,  the  wonder  rather  may  be,  that  you 
have  got  even  this,  or  any  thing."  The  justice  of  the 
observation  was  felt  by  Edmrdn.  He,  next  day,  waited 
upon  the  Emperor,  was  honoured  with  a  khildt,  and 
the  investiture  of  Euldb,  and,  accompanied  by  Askeri 
and  Chaker  Ehan,  set  out  for  his  government.  Many 
of  Chaker  Ehan's  followers  left  him,  and  attached  them- 
selves to  Edmrdn.  They  army  broke  up.  Suleimdn 
Mirza  and  his  son  Ibrdhim  continued  to  hold  the 
government  of  Badakhshdn,  to  which  Talikdn  was 
added,  with  Eishem  and  some  other  districts.  Mirza 
Hindal  retained  Eunduz  with  Ghuri,  Eahmerd,  Bakldn, 
Ishkemish  and  Ndrin.  Shir  Ali  remained  with  him  as 
Minister.  They  all  repaired  to  their  governments, 
while  Humdyun  proceeded  to  Ehost,  and  thence  to 
Peridn,  on  his  route  to  the  Penjshir  pass.* 

•  Bayesfd,  f.  S9— 4»l.;  Akbemilnui,  &c,  as  above. 
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Perifui  was  a  fort,  which  the  great  Taimiir  had  built,  chap.  in. 
when  he  chastised  the  infidels  of  Kittiir.     Humdyun,    ^^^-^^ 
who  found  it  in  ruins,  resolved  to  restore  it.     For  that  Returns  to 
purpose,  when  the  army  came  up,  he  divided  the  work  ^  ^^ 
IZgln  his  Amirs,  Jh  having'  a  particular  portioa 
allotted  to  him  to  build  or  repair;  and  so  effectively 
did  the  work  proceed,  that  in  the  course  of  the  ten 
days  that  the  army  tarried  there,  the  fort,  with  its 
walls,  gateways  and  defences,  was  completely  restored. 
The  name  of  the  place  he  changed  to  Islam^b^d,  the 
"  City  of  the  True  Faith."     He  also  made  enquiries  as 
to  the  silver  mines  in  the  vicinity,  but  found  that  they 
would  not  repay  the   expense  of  working.      Having 
crossed  the  mountains,  and  descending  by  the  banks  of 
the  Penjshir  river,  he  halted  some  time  at  the  Ashter- 
keram  pass;  so  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  winter 
before  he  reached  Kabul,  and  the  ground  was  already 
covered  with  snow.    After  waiting  some  time  for  a  lucky 
day,  he  made  his  entry  into  the  town  on  the  5th  day  of  5^Jj^  ^• 
October  a.  d.  1648.* 

•  Akbern&may  f.  77.;  Tar.  Nix&mi^  &  200^  201.;  Jouher,  c.  23. 
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EXCITES  A  REVOLT  IN  kIbUL.  —  HUlfiYUN  PREPARES   TO  SEIZE  HIM. 

—  IS  SURPRISED  BY  kAmrAn.  —  WANT  OF  ZEAL  AMONG  HUmIyUN^S 
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BooKv.  During  the  following  winter  Hunidyun  had  a  short 
aT"i648  i^t^^*val  of  leisure,  which  he  employed  in  settling  the 
A.  H.'  966,  *  internal  affairs  of  his  dominions.  His  greatest  danger 
H^^i^'s  evidently  lay  in  the  unsettled  temper  and  tendency  to 
^^^^^^  -        intrigue  of  his  great  Amirs. 

Kdmr^n   had  long   governed  Kdbul   with   absolute 
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power;  and  the  nobles  and  the  people  whom  he  had  ruled,   chap.  in. 

probably  regarded  his  right  to  the  crown  as  at  least    — * 

equal  to  that  of  his  elder  brother.  He  felt  himself  by 
no  means  secure,  even  in  his  own  court.  In  some 
degree,  at  least,  to  guard  against  the  dangers  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  he  resolved  to  remove  to  a  distance 
Kerdcha  Ehan  and  Mosdhib  Beg ;  the  fonner  of  whom 
had  been  Minister  to  Edmrdn  and  to  himself;  the  latter 
the  son  of  the  late  Khwaja  Kildn ;  both  of  them  men 
of  sufficient  influence  and  talents,  and  who,  from  recent 
experience,  he  believed,  did  not  want  the  disposition  to 
be  dangerous  leaders  in  any  revolt  that  should  break 
out.  He,  therefore,  intimated  to  them  that  they  had  his 
permission  to  leave  his  service  for  a  time,  and  proceed 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka.  They,  accordingly,  set  out 
on  this  unwished-for  act  of  religious  duty,  but  lingered 
in  the  Hazdra  country,  and  in  the  end,  through  the  medi- 
ation of  their  numerous  friends,  found  means  to  work  on 
the  easy  good  nature  of  the  Emperor,  who  forgot  their 
rebellion,  and  permitted  them  to  return.  We  have  seen 
that  Humayun,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  had 
repeatedly  suflfered  from  the  rebellion  of  Muhammed 
Sultan  Mirza  and  his  sons.  One  of  them,  Ulugh  Mirza, 
in  coming  from  his  government  of  Zemin-dawer  to  join 
the  Emperor  (while  yet  beyond  the  mountains),  being 
accompanied  by  Khwdja  Moazem,  the  brother  of  Ha* 
mida  Begum  —  a  rash,  wrong-headed  man,  who  had 
recently  fled  from  court  in  consequence  of  an  assassina- 
tion of  which  he  had  been  guilty — had  been  induced 
by  the  Khwdja  to  make  an  attack  upon  someHazdras 
who  lay  near  the  road  towards  Ghazni,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Mirza  was  cut  off^.  Not  long  afterwards  his 
brother.  Shah  Mirza,  was  waylaid  and  slain  near  the 
Mindr  pass,  by  a  brother  of  Hdji  Muhammed,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  old  family  quarrel-of-blood.  This 
removed  two  unquiet  and  dangerous  spirits  of  high 
name  and  pretension. 
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BOOKT.       At  this  time  he  received  an  embassjr  from  Abdal* 
^^  Reshid  Khan,  the  son  of  Sultan  Said  Khan,  the  chief  of 


EiLshgar;  and  he  despatched  one  to  Shah  Tahmaspi 
Atf  i!ndto  ^^^  probably  to  deprecate  his  resentment  for  still  con- 
tinuing to  keep  possession  of  Eandahdr,  and  to  keep 
alive  his  hopes  of  its  being  restored  at  no  distant  period. 
But  the  embassy  which  most  interested  him  was  one 
I!r  "^'  that  arrived  from  Kashmir  from  his  cousin  Haider  Mina 
Bmnthis-  Doghlat.    It  wiU  be  recollected  that  when  Humiyun 
^SvL^^  ^M  defeated,  and  compelled  to  abandon  first  Delhi,  and 
a!  ""iMo    ^^^'^^^s  Ldhdr,  he  had  resolved  to  accompany  Haider 
Mirza  and  Kliwdja  KiUm,  in  an  attempt  to  conquer 
Kashmir.    When  every  thing  was  arranged  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  Mirza  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  en- 
trance  rato  the  mountains  of  that  country,  the  sudden 
approach  of  Shir  Shah  had  spread  a  general  alarm,  in 
consequence  of  which  Khwdja  KiUn  had  fled  towards 
Kdmrdn  on  the  Jelem,  and,  either  faithless  to  his  en- 
gagements -mth  Humdyun,  or  seized  and  carried  off 
against  his  will  by  Kdmrdn,  as  was  pretended,  had  ao* 
companied  him  to  Kdbul.    Humdyun,  thus  cut  off  from 
communication  with  Haider  Mirza,  and  fearing  a  design 
on  the  part  of  K&mrdn  to  deprive  him  of  his  personal 
liberty,  had  proceeded  through  the  desert,  and  joining 
Hindal  and  Yddgar  Ndsir  Mirza,  marched  on  in  hopes 
of  gaining  possession  of  Bheker  and  Tatta.    Mirza  £bd- 
der,  thus  deprived  of  the  reinforcements  he  had  reckoned 
upon,  as  well  as  of  the  advantage  of  the  Emperor^s 
name,  determined  to  proceed  in  his  enterprise,  with  such 
imperfect  means  as  he  possessed. 

The  beautil^  region  of  Kashmir  had  long  been  a  prey 
to  intestine  commotions,  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  two 
rival  families  of  Chak  and  Makri,  which  contended  for 
the  office  of  Prime  Minister  under  princes,  who,  whether 
from  nonage  or  other  incapacity,  were  quite  unfit  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  such  a  kingdom.  In  the  course  of 
these  contentions,  the  party  of  Abdal  Makri  liaving 
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been  expelled,  had,  through  the  medium  of  Haider  Mirza,   chap.  ra. 
applied  for  assistance,  first  from  Kdmrdn,  and  afterwards   ^'^'™' 
from  Humdyun,  while  he  yet  filled  the  throne  of  Delhi. 
The  Mirza,  who  was  Baber's  cousin-german,  was  not 
a  stranger  to   Kashmir.      About   eight  years   before,  a.h.939. 
Said  Khan,  the  sovereign  of  Kashghar,  encouraged  by  ^•^•'^3^- 
the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  had  sent  his  son 
Sekander   Sultan,    accompanied   by   Haider  Mirza,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  12,000  men,  which  advanced 
from  the  north  by  the  valley  of  Ldr,    and  took  pos- 
session of  the  capital.     This  Tartar  force  committed  stkUn  9. 
the  devastation  usual    to   barbarous  troops,   and  was  **"^^' 
soon  loaded  with  booty.     Muhammed  Shah,  the  king 
of  Kashmir,  and  his  chiefs,  with  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants, fled  to  recesses  in  the   surrounding  moun- 
tains, whence   they  descended   to  harass    and    attack 
the  invaders.     Haider,  after  being  nearly  three  months  End  of 
in  possession  of  the  country,  made  a  treaty  with  the  l^^^' 
Kashmirian  lords,  and  their  nominal  king,  by  which  May  20, 
it  was  agreed,  that  Sekander  Sultan  should  marry  that 
monarch's  daughter,  and  that  the  Tartar  army  should 
return  back  to  Kdshghar. 

Haider  Mirza,  after  his  return  to  Kdshghar,  had  an  and  or 
eventful  life.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  quit  the  country,  2h^ 
and,  passing  through  Badakhshdn,  repaired,  as  we  have 
seen  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  history,  first  to  the  court 
of  Kdmrdn,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Humdyun,  whom 
he  attended  in  his  disastrous  campaign  of  Kanduj,  and 
afterwards  in  his  flight  to  Ldhiir,  where  he  prevailed 
upon  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Kashmir.  When 
he  found,  however,  that  Humdyun  had  taken  the  route 
of  Bheker,  and  so  abandoned  his  enterprize  of  Kashmir, 
he  resolved  to  prosecute  it  himself  with  such  means  as 
were  in  his  power,  trusting  for  success  to  the  distracted 
state  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  assistance  of  the  refugee 
chiefs  and  their  partizans,  by  whom  he  had  been  in- 
vited. He,  accordingly,  put  in  motion  his  troops,  which 
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.BOOK  Y.  amounted  to  about  4,000  men.    Malek  Achi  Ghak,  who 
'  then  governed  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  N^b&k,  the 

nominal  king,  collected  an  anny  of  S,000  horse,  and  a 
large  body  of  infantry  to  oppose  him,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Earmal  pass,  to  obstruct  his  entrance  into 
the  country.  But  Haider  Mirza,  proceeding  unobserved 


Befeb^I'     '^y  unfrequented  routes,  after  overcoming  great 

A.  p.  1540.    ties,  surmounted,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  November, 

^^'  ^^      the  steep  pass  of  Pandj,  which  Malek  Achi  had  n^- 

lected,  thinking  it  impracticable  to  cavalry ;  descended 

on  Srinagar,  the  capital  of  Kashmir,  and  without  Uood-^ 

shed  or  opposition,  took  possesion  of  it,  and  of  the 

country.    Malek  Achi's  army,  filled  with  consternation, 

disbanded,  and  he  himself,  seeing  no  hopes  of  regaining 

his  ascendency  by  the  strength  of  his  own  party,  re* 

paired  to  the  court  of  Shir  Shah,  carrying  with  him  a 

daughter  of  the  late  king,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to 

the  Afghdn  prince.     Aided  by  Shir  Shah,  he  was  en^^ 

abled  to  re-enter  Kashmir  at  the  head  of  2,000  horse. 

He  was  soon  joined  by  his  adherents,  and  his  force  rose 

A.H.948,     to  5,000  cavalry.     But  Haider  Mirza  and  the  Kash- 

A.i).  1541.'  mirian  chiefs  in  his  interest,  attacked,  and  completely 

August  13.  routed  the  invaders ;  and  the  Mfrza,  in  spite  of  numerous 

intrigues  and  factions,  beame  the  ruler  of  the  whole  of 

Kashmir. 

Mirza  Haider  had  now  ruled  Kashmir  seven  or  eight 

years  with    all  the  authority  of   an  absolute    prince, 

though  he  administered  the  government  at  first  under 

the  name  of  Ndziik  Shah,  the  native  king,  and,  after  the 

return  of  Humdyun  to  K^bul,  in  the  name  of  that  prince, 

when,  anxious  to  form  a  still  closer  connection  with 

the  Emperor  in  his  future  plans,  he  deputed  Mir  Sa- 

A.  n.  965,     mander  on  a  mission  to  Kdbul.     The  envoy  met  Hu- 

hV^iovum'    nidyun  soon  after  his  return  from  Talikdn.     The  Mirza 

"T*h"(    '^^  ^^®  letters,  with  every  profession  of  loyalty  and  at- 

and  the  in-'  tachmeut,  iuvitcd  his  majesty  to  Kashmir,  and  gave  a 

m^  ^     glowing  description  of  the  charms  of  its  climate,  of  its 
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spring  and  autumti,  with  their  flowers  and  fruits,  and  chap.  m. 
of  all  the  delights  of  that  favoured  region.  But  the  ''^' 
grand  recommendation  which  he  pointed  out,  was  that 
it  would  serve  as  an  impregnable  position  from  which 
His  Majesty  could  pour  down  his  troops  for  the  con- 
quest of  Hindustan,  an  enterprize  which  he  urged  him 
to  attempt  without  delay. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  in-  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  Humayun.  The  invasion  of  that  country, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Afghdn  dynasty,  had  long 
been  the  favourite  dream  of  his  ambition.  But  to 
inarch  across  the  Indus  at  that  moment  was  to  en- 
danger his  kingdom  of  Kdbul  and  his  own  existence. 
Every  thing  had  been  arranged  for  an  attack  on  Bdlkh ; 
and  as  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  settle  his  terri- 
tories beyond  the  mountains,  and  to  secure  his  other 
dominions  from  the  intestine  dangers  to  which  they 
were  so  subject,  before  he  ventured  to  engage  in  distant 
expeditions,  he  resolved  to  proceed  with  tJie  expedition 
he  had  undertaken.  He,  however,  returned  a  favour- 
able answer  to  Haider  Mirza's  invitation,  of  which  he 
assured  him  he  was  determined  to  avail  himself  as  soon 
as  his  expedition  against  Bdlkh  was  over,  and  his  troops 
ready  to  take  the  field  for  a  new  enterprise.  Such,  un- 
doubtedly, was  Humayun's  intention.  But  it  was  long 
before  he  could  carry  it  into  effect.  He  had  still  many  iiis  cha- 
reverses  to  undergo ;  nor  was  Haider  Mirza  doomed  to  ^^i^^^. 
aid  him  in  its  execution.  That  eminent  man  continued  tion. 
for  some  time  longer  to  rule  in  Kashmir.  He  added 
Great  and  Little  Tibet,  Rajuri*  and  Pakheli  to  his  do- 
minions. He  was  a  prince  of  distinguished  talent. 
Finding  the  country  which  he  had  conquered  to  be  in 
a  very  wretched  condition,  he  devoted  himself  assi- 
duously to  its  improvement,  and  attempted  to  restore  the 
industry  of  his  subjects.  He  encouraged  agriculture, 
invited  mechanics  and  artizans  from  a  distance,  and 
employed    them    in    the  construction    of  public   and 

*  Rigour. 
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private  works.  Under  his  care,  says  Abalfaz!,  the 
country  became  a  garden,  and  the  ornament  of  the 
world.  That  historian  blamies  him  for  the  excessive 
attention  he  paid  to  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  to 
music,  as  having  occupied  so  much  of  his  time  as  to 
interfere  with  his  attention  to  public  affidrs.  He  was 
finally  slain,  about  two  or  three  years  after  the  period 
of  which  we  treat,  in  a  night  attack  of  some  native 
chiefs  who  had  conspired  against  him,  and  surrounded 
the  house  in  which  he  slept.  He  was  a  man  of  worth, 
of  talent  and  of  learning,  and  the  Tarikh-e  Reshidi,  a 
History  of  his  own  Times,  which  he  left  behind  him,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  that  age.* 

The  state  of  affairs  at  Edbul  was  not  certainly  sudi 
as  would  have  justified  Humdyun  in  undertaking  new 
and  distant  adventures.  The  allegiance  of  his  brother 
K4mrdn  was  far  from  being  assured,  and  that  prinoe^ 
who  had  so  long  governed  Edbul,  might  be  supposed 
still  to  have  partizans  in  that  country,  who  could  create 
trouble,  should  the  Emperor  march  towards  Hindustan. 
Edmrdn  had  already  quarrelled  with  Chaker  Khan, 
and  they  had  come  to  open  hostilities.  When  invited 
to  repair  to  Edbul,  on  the  promise  of  Huma3run  to 
provide  him  with  another  principality,  the  Mirza  had 
declined  the  invitation.  The  Emperor  had  resolved  to 
make  a  campaign  against  Bdlkh,  which  he  seems  to 
have  promised  to  Edmrdn,  as  his  government. 

As  soon,  therefore,  in  the  following  year  as  the  wea- 
ther permitted,  Humdyun  summoned  his  troops  to 
attend  him,  and  left  Edbul.  The  object  of  the  expe- 
dition, though  probably  carefully  concealed,  was  Bdlkh. 
That  country  had  been  wrested  from  the  Persians 
by  the  Uzbeks,  and  was  held  by  Pir  Muhammed  Ehan, 
a  young  Uzbek  prince,  who  had  received  and  assisted 
Edmrdn  when  driven  from  Edbul.  Humdyun  pro- 
bably considered   the  assistance   so  rendered   to  his 

*  Akberntoa,  f.  55. 
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brother,  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  attack  which  he  chap,  hl 
meditated ;  while  the  possession  of  a  rich  and  extensive  ^^"'  ^"' 
territory,  that  would  have  given  him  the  command  of 
the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Amu  down  to  the 
desert,  was  probably  his  most  powerful  motive.  He 
sent  to  warn  Edmrdn  and  the  other  Mirzas  in  the  North, 
to  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  him,  as  had  been  ar- 
ranged at  the  end  of  the  preceding  campaign.  He  was 
detained  about  a  month  at  Yiiret  Chdidk,  not  far 
from  Edbul,  waiting  for  Hdji  Muhammed  Khan  from 
Ghazni;  and  by  other  business  of  importance;  and 
while  yet  at  that  station,  he  was  joined  by  Mirza  Ibrd- 
him  from  Badakhshdn.  The  army  at  length  moved 
to  Istdlif,  were  Abds  Sultan,  an  Uzbek  prince  who  had 
just  married  Humdyun's  youngest  sister*,  probably 
suspecting  that  the  expedition  was  directed  against  his 
countrymen,  disappeared  without  taking  leave.  Hu- 
mdyun  advanced  deliberately  by  the  Penjshir  route, 
waiting  to  hear  that  the  Mirzas  were  in  motion :  and 
immediately  on  learning  that  they  were  in  the  field,  he 
marched  down  to  Anderdb,  and  thence  by  Talikdn  to 
Ndri  t ;  and  crossing  the  high  grounds  between  the 
Bdngi  and  Ghuri  rivers  by  the  pass  of  Nari,  halted  in 
the  Nilber  valley,  celebrated,  beyond  all  the  valleys  of 
that  region,  for  its  beauty  in  the  spring.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  Mirza  Hindal  from  Kunduz,  and  by  Mirza 
Suleimdn  from  Badakhshdn,  but  Kdmrdn  did  not  make 
his  appearance.  Kdmrdn,  though  he  had  quarelled  K&mHn 
with  Chaker  Ali  Beg  Kuldbi,  the  son  of  Sultan  Weis  him.***^°*" 
Beg,  the  chief  of  the  country,  and  the  minister  assigned 
him  by  Humdyun,  and  though  he  had  even  driven  him 
out  of  Kuldb,  had,  however,  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  Emperor,  assuring  him  of  his  fidelity,  and  of  his 
being  prepared  to  co-operate  with  him.  Trusting  to 
these  assurances,  Humdyun  had  marched  on,  expecting 

♦  Gulchehreh-Begum.  t  ^^  Narin. 
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BOOK  T.  to  be  joined  by  his  brother.  When  he  at  length  fotnid 
A.TiML  ^^^^  K&air&rk  failed  to  appear,  both  he  and  the  Mfrzas 
began  to  feel  considerable  anxiety.  Mirza  Ibrdhfm 
was  sent  back,  at  Mirza  Suleimdn's  request,  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  Badakhshdn,  and  to  embody  a  force  in 
that  country, 
siege  and  Having  arrived  at  BaghlAn  *,  the  Emperor  pushed 
^S^^^^  forward  the  Mirzas  Hindal  and  Suleimdn  with  a  strong 
force  to  Eibek,  a  fertile  and  populous  district  in  the 
territory  of  Bdlkh,  defended  by  a  strong  fort.  As  the 
detachment  approached  the  chief  town,  it  met  Pir 
Muhammed  Khan's  At^lik  or  Minister,  who,  hearing  of 
the  Emperor's  approach  to  the  Uzbek  territory,  had 
hastened,  attended  by  the  chief  officers  of  his  govern- 
ment  and  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  place  Eibek  and 
the  frontier  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  to  check  the 
invaders.  On  his  arrival  near  that  town,  however,  he 
imexpectedly  encountered  the  Emperor's  troops,  and, 
contrary  to  his  intention,  was  compelled  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  castle  of  Eibek,  unprovided  as  it  was. 
Hum4yun  instantly  sat  down  before  the  place,  and 
pushed  on  his  approaches  with  such  vigour,  that  in 
a  few  days  the  besieged,  who  had  neither  water  nor 
provisions,  asked  quarter,  which  was  granted,  and  the 
city  surrendered.! 
S!!!SL!l  ^*  ^^  entertaiment  given  by  Humdyun  on  this  occa- 
sion, when  the  cup  had  gone  round,  he  is  said  to  have 
asked  Khwdja  Bagh,  the  Atdlik,  what  were  the  best 
steps  to  be  taken  to  ensure  the  conquest  of  Bdlkh.  The 
Uzbek,  surprised  at  the  question,  after  reflecting  a  little, 
answered,  that  being  an  enemy,  he  was  not  perhaps  the 
safest  person  to  consult.  The  Emperor  replied,  that 
Uzbeks  were  downright  honest  men,  and  he  knew  him 
to  be  the  frankest  of  the  Uzbeks.  The  Atdlik  rising  up 
said,  "  If  you  would  conquer  Bdlkh,  cut  oflF  our  heads, 

*  Or  Bakl&n.  f  Akbern&ma,  f.  77. ;  Bayezid,  f.  42. 
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hasten  on  to  the  capital,  and  it  will  be  yours."  "  You  ^^^^'  ™- 
are  Musulmans,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  how  can  I  put  so  — '- — ' 
many  believers  to  death  ?"  "  If  you  will  not  do  this," 
said  the  Atdlik,  "  I  have  another  proposal  to  suggest. 
Pir  Muhammed  Khan  is  much  directed  by  me.  I  will 
undertake  that  all  the  country  on  your  side  of  Ehulm 
shall  be  ceded  to  you;  that  the  Khutba  shall  be  used  in 
your  name ;  and  that  he  will  send  a  thousand  chosen  men 
to  attend  you  when  you  march  against  HindustAn."  This 
proposal,  too,  the  Emperor  rejected.  It  was  generally 
believed  that,  had  he  pushed  on  at  once  to  Bdlkh,  after 
taking  Eibek,  Pir  Muhammed,  who  was  filled  with  con- 
Si^emation  by  the  blow  he  had  received  from  the  loss  of 
all  his  best  troops  and  officers,  who  was  himself  unpre- 
pared, and  had  received  no  assistance  from  the  Uzbeks 
beyond  the  river,  must  have  submitted  at  discretion  to 
any  terms  proposed.  Humdyun  sent  the  Uzbek  Sul- 
tans, Amirs  and  Bis,  or  chiefs  of  tribes,  whom  he  had 
taken,  to  KAbul,  keeping  with  him  only  the  At^lik.  * 

The  Emperor  halted  several  days  at  Eibek,  chiefly  in  sudden  at- 
consequence  of  his  anxiety  at  the  non-arrival  of  KAm-  uibekl/  * 
T&n.  At  length,  however,  he  again  put  his  army  in 
motion,  and  advanced  towards  Bdlkh,  by  the  way  of 
Khulm.  When  they  reached  Ast^neh,  the  shrine  of 
Shah  Aulia,  the  ground  for  the  camp  was  taken  near  a 
stream  that  flowed  hard  by ;  the  Audience  Hall  had  not 
yet  been  put  in  order;  the  people  of  the  bazar  were  just 
come  up,  and  were  busy  arranging  their  loads;  and  the 
Emperor,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the  holy  shrine, 
was  in  his  private  tent,  quite  unconscious  of  the  vicinity 
of  an  enemy,  when  a  loud  shouting  and  uproar  was 
heard  in  the  direction  of  the  camp-bazar.  An  attack 
had  been  unexpectedly  made  in  that  quarter.  Kabuli, 
an  officer  of  rank,  who  had  hastened  to  the  rescue,  had 
fallen ;  and  his  head  was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Bdlkh. 

•  Bayezid,   ff.  42,  43.;  Akberndraa.  f.  78 
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BOOK  V.  An  Uzbek,  Khan  Behdder,  who  had  been  disabled  by  a 
sabre  cut  and  made  prisoner,  was  brought  before  the 
Emperor.  Humayun  asked  him  who  it  was  that  had 
made  this  attack  on  the  camp.  The  prisoner  answered 
that  it  was  Shah  Muhammed  Sultan,  of  Hissdr,  the  son 
of  Berendiik  Sultan.  The  Emperor  asked  if  he  was 
mad.  "  Sire,"  said  the  Uzbek,  "  he  is  a  young  man  of 
high  spirit  and  full  of  confidence.  Since  leaving 
Hissdr  he  has  not  yet  seen  Pir  Muhammed  Ehan,  and 
is  anxious  to  signalize  himself  before  entering  Bdlkh." 
Humayun  thus  learned  that  the  Uzbeks  from  beyond 
the  Amu  were  beginning  to  arrive. 

The  army,  however,  continued  its  march,  and  ne\t 
morning  advanced  towards  the  numerous  canals*  and 
streams  that  intersect  the  country  near  Bdlkh.  Though 
the  progress  of  the  army  had  been  slow,  expecting  the 
arrival  of  Kdmran,  it  had  now  reached  B41kh,  and  he 
had  not  yet  arrived.  It  seemed  evident  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  coming,  and  a  general  apprehension  was 
diffused  among  the  troops  that  he  intended,  while  they 
were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Bdlkh,  to  give  them  the 
slip,  and  march  once  more  to  K4bul.  So  that,  says 
Bayezid,  who  was  then  in  the  camp,  they  were  more 
afraid  of  the  Mirza  than  of  the  Uzbeks.f 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  about  afternoon  prayers, 
Mirza  Suleimdn,  Mirza  Hindal,  and  Haji  Muhammed 
Sultan  Koka,  who  had  the  advance,  attacked  the  advance 
of  the  Uzbeks,  commanded  by  Abdalla  Sultan  and 
Khosrou  Sultan,  sons  of  Sekander  Sultan,  near  the 
Takhteh-pul,  and  drove  them  across  the  bridge,  which 
they  also  passed  to  the  Bdlkh  side  of  the  stream.  For 
his  exertions  on  this  occasion  Haji  Muhammed  was 
honoured  with  the  patent  of  Khan.  The  whole  army 
advanced  by  the  canals  of  Bdlkh  to  within  about  half  a 
kos  from  the  town,  and  encamped  for  the  night.     A 


Repulse  of 
tbe  Usbek 
advance. 


Juibarha. 
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council   was  now  called.      The  general  opinion  was,  chap,  iil 
that  as  Kdmran  had  not  joined,  he  either  had  marched,    ^'^'  ^^^ 
or  would  march,  to  Edbul ;  that  the  disastrous  conse-  Mum^yun 

i*csolvcs  to 

quences  which  would  result  from  his  occupation  of  that  retreat. 
city  must  be  prevented  at  all  hazards ;  and  that  the 
present  was  the  proper  time  for  retreat,  while  Abdal- 
aziz,  the  son  of  Obeid-Khan,  the  grand  Khan  of  the 
Uzbeks,  who  was  now  on  his  march  from  Bokhdra,  had 
not  yet  crossed  the  Amu.  The  danger  of  Kdbul 
affected  all,  from  the  Emperor  to  the  lowest  soldier, 
who  had  families  in  that  city.  It  was  resolved  to  re- 
treat, and  to  take  up  a  position  near  the  entrance  of 
the  hills  at  Dera-Gez,  a  valley  with  narrow  defiles, 
which  were  easily  to  be  defended.  From  that  position 
they  could  either  march  on  Kdbul,  should  Kamrdn  have 
moved  in  that  direction  ;  or,  if  he  had  not,  they  could 
there  remain  encamped';  reinforce  the  army  by  assis- 
tance from  the  Aimdk  tribes,  or  by  recruits  from  other 
quarters;  and,  as  soon  as  the  Uzbek  auxiliaries  had 
recrossed  the  Amu  and  returned  home,  march  down 
with  renewed  vigour  and  superior  advantages  to  the 
conquest  of  Bdlkh,  and  perhaps  of  all  Mdwerannaher. 
At  midnight  the  council  broke  up,  orders  were  issued 
for  a  retreat,  and  it  instantly  commenced.  The  rear 
was  entrusted  to  Mirza  Hindal,  Suleimdn  Mirza^  and 
Husein  Kuli  Sultan,  the  keeper  of  the  seal.* 

It  was  morning  when  the  army  reached  the  broken 


*  In  thiB  account  of  the  proceed- 
ing! at  B&lkh,  the  account  of  Baye- 
zid  is  chiefly  followed ;  it  is  a  very 
prohaUe  one^  and  he  was  in  the 
camp^  and  had  the  means  of  heing 
well  informed,  Abulfazl,  (ff.  78,  79)> 
who  is  followed  by  Ferishta  and 
others,  makes  Abdal-aziz  join  before 
the  retreat,  and  a  general  action  is 
described,  in  which  the  Uzbeks  had 
30,000  men  (Tar.  Niz.  f.  201.)i 
but  were  defeated,  and  driven  into 


the  town.  Abulfazl  says  that  Hu- 
ro6yun  proposed  to  improve  the  ad- 
vantage by  an  immediate  attack, 
which  was  not  done ;  while  Jouher 
ascribes  the  proposal  to  Hindal, 
adding  that  the  Emperor  would  not 
allow  the  place  to  be  attacked  that 
night  This  proposal  might  have 
followed  the  success  of  the  advance 
described  in  the  text,  when  the 
kochekbend,  or  outer  fortified  enclo- 
sure of  the  town,  was  entered. 
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ground  on  the  banks  of  the  river  that  flo¥r8  through  the 
Dera-Gez.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the  Uzbeks  had 
been  apprised  of  the  retreat  of  thdr  enemy,  and  lasued 
out  in  force  to  pursue  them.  To  retreat  in  ord»  and 
with  coolness  in  the  &ce  of  an  enemy,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  achievements  even  of  veteran  regular  taroops, 
but  with  an  irregular  army  is  hardly  pos^ble.  llie 
imperial  soldiers  no  sooner  found  that  they  were  on 
their  march  for  the  Dera-Gez,  with  their  faces  turned 
towards  Edbul,  than,  believing  that  Kdmrdn  was  al- 
ready master  of  that  place  and  of  their  families,  they 
were  seized  with  consternation,  and  numbers  of  them, 
separating  from  the  army,  made  the  best  of  their  way 
home  across  the  hills,  in  bands  or  singly.  All  attempts 
to  arrest  or  bring  them  back  were  fruitless.  The  panic 
had  become  complete.  The  Uzbeks,  who  went  in  pur- 
suit of  the  retreating  army,  were  not  long  of  overtaking 
the  rear-guard  in  the  morning,  when  it  had  reached  the 
Dera-Gez.  The  Uzbeks  charged,  and  met  with  a  8h<»rt 
and  slight  resistance.  It  soon  gave  way  and  dispersed, 
the  Uzbeks  killing  or  unhorsing  all  whom  they  over- 
took. Humd3nin  was  at  the  time  not  far  off,  standing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  with  a  body  of  his  ser- 
vants. News  was  brought  to  him  that  the  Uzb^ 
were  close  upon  Mirza  Hindal,  and  that  Malek  Mirza 
had  been  taken.  He  was  much  distressed.  ^^  Mirza 
Hindal,"  said  the  keeper  of  the  seal,  "  is  no  child,  but 
a  soldier,  and  will  come  on  the  best  way  he  can." 
Humdyun  ordered  an  officer  who  was  standing  by,  to 
go  and  get  word  of  Hindal.  He  was  himself  pre- 
paring to  cross,  when  a  party  of  Uzbeks,  who  reached 
the  opposite  bank,  discharged  an  arrow  at  the  Em- 
peror, from  an  eminence.  Bayezid,  who  was  present, 
tells  us  that  he  held  up  his  shield  to  protect  his  Ma- 
jesty's person;  but  the  arrow  struck  the  Emperor's 
horse  in  the  breast.  It  was  a  favourite  horse,  which 
he  had  got,  when  at  Herdt,  from  the  minister  of  the 
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young  prince.  The  Uzbeks  were,  however,  driven  off,  chap.  ni. 
and  the  Emperor  pursued  his  retreat.  Having  ad-  ^'"'  ™' 
vanced  a  little  way,  he  ordered  Husein  Kuli  Sultan  to  ^*K^t  to- 
rally  the  men  and  form  them,  so  as  to  resist  the  Uz-  bui. 
beks.  He  answered  that  it  would  be  better  to  allow 
those  who  were  now  with  his  Majesty  to  go  on,  as 
they  would  be  unwilling  to  turn  and  leave  him.  "  Not 
a  man  of  them,"  continued  he,  "  will  at  this  moment 
mind  my  orders."  "  You  yourself,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"  do  not  now  heed  my  orders."  "  Emperor  of  the 
world,"  answered  Husein  Kuli,  "pardon  me;"  and 
turned  back,  saying  to  the  author,  "  Come  you  along 
with  me,  and  let  the  other  servants  attend  his  Ma- 
jesty." As  the  fugitives  came  up,  such  as  Khizer 
Khwdja  Elian,  Mosdhib  Beg,  Muhammed  Kdsim  Mochi, 
Shahem  Beg  JeMir  and  others,  Husein  Kuli  called  upon 
them  to  turn  and  fight.  But  nothing  he  could  say, 
could  induce  any  of  them  to  stand  and  help  him. 
"All  were  striving,"  continues  Bayezid*,  each  to  get 
the  other's  horse,  pulling  it  to  themselves.  At  last 
the  Muhrddr  (keeper  of  the  seal)  was  compelled  also 
to  draw  off."  He  overtook  Humayun  about  noon,  who 
received  him  most  kindly,  and  praised  him  in  the  most 
cordial  manner.  The  Emperor's  adventures  for  some 
succeeding  days,  when  he  sought  to  repass  the  moun- 
tains  by  unknown  or  Uttle-frequented  roads,  a  prey  to 
thu^,  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  guided  by  the  barbarous 
inhabitants,  are  related  in  the  liveliest  and  most  pic- 
turesque manner  by  Bayezid  f,  who  was  a  sharer  in 
his  flight.  At  length,  by  the  route  of  Kahmerd  and 
Ghurbend,  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Kdbul,  which  he 
entered  on  the  first  day  of  the  fast  of  Ramzdn.  In  the  Bxnaia  i. 
midst  of  the  general  rout  and  panic  that  took  place  in  ^^^  ^^' 
the  Dera-Grez,  some  chiefs  are  mentioned  as  having 
distinguished  themselves;   Hindal  Mirza,  Terdi   Beg, 

♦  Bayezid,  f.  45.  t  Bayezid,  ff.  45—50. 
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iBoox.  r.  Monaim  Khan,  Shah  Biddgb  and  Tulik  Khan  Eochfn 
are  particularly  named*  When  the  roat  was  seen  to 
be  irreparable,  the  leaders  dispersed,  taking  diffiereot 
roads.  Mirza  Suleimdn  returned  to  BadakhahAi, 
Hindal,  attended  by  Monaim  Ehan,  found  his  way  to 
Eunduz.  Many  of  the  Emperor's  Amirs  and  officers, 
among  whom  was  Shah  Biddgh,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  At41ik  and  other  Uzbeks,  who  had 
been  made  prisoners  at  Eibek,  having  been  allowed  to 
return  to  Bdlkh,  made  so  favourable  a  report  of  the 
handsome  treatment  which  they  had  met  with,  that 
Pir  Muhammed,  to  show  his  sense  of  this  conducti 
sent  back  all  his  prisoners  to  Kdbul,  in  the  most  humane 
manner;  a  striking  instance,  when  contrasted  with  the 
consequences  of  the  recent  cruelties  exercised  at  Ei&bul, 
how  in  war  generosity  produces  generosity,  while  re- 
taliation of  injury  generates  the  darkest  passions  that 
disgrace  human  nature. 

Humdyun,  on  reaching  Edbul,  found  everything  safe, 

and  that  Kdmrdn  had  never  in  reality  attempted  to 

cross  the  mountains.     He  passed  the  winter  in  the 

Bdla  Hissdr  of   K4bul.     Kdmrdn,  meanwhile,    whose 

failure  to  join  his  brother  had  been  the  real  cause  of 

the  late  discomfiture,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 

Emperor's  misfortunes,   to  increase    his   own   power. 

We  have  seen  that  he  was  but  little  satisfied  with  the 

allotment  of  Kuldb,  which  had  been  made  to  him  when 

he  was  reconciled  to  his  brother ;  that  he  had  very  soon 

become  embroiled  with  Chaker  Ali  Beg^  the  Minister 

assigned  him  by  Humdyun,  and  had  expelled  him  from 

his  province.     He,  nevertheless,  made  every  profession 

of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  who,  confiding  in   his 

promises,  had  marched  to  B41kh,  when  Kdraran's  breach 

of  promise  led  to  the   most  disastrous  consequences. 

No  sooner  had  Humdyun  recrossed  the  mountains,  than 

K4mrAn,  who  is  said,  for  some  time  before,  to  have 

been  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  several 
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of  his  brother's  chief  Ministers,  hastened  to  improve  chap.  ra. 

*?»fT  Iff 

the    opportunity    for    his    own    advantage.     Leaving         ' 
Askeri  Mirza,  therefore,  in  Kuldb,  he  marched  to  seize 
the  dominions  of  Suleimdn  Mirza.* 

Suleimdn,  unable  to  oppose  him,  retired  from  Talikdn  f^^^™^' 
without  fighting,  and  fell  back  upon  Kila-Zefer.  Kdm-  9116x1, 
rdn  entered  Talikdn,  which  he  gave  to  Bdpus  Beg, 
and  advanced  to  Kila-Zefer.  Suleimdn,  placing  Ishak 
Sultan  in  that  fortress,  the  principal  one  of  Badakh* 
shdn,  withdrew  to  the  highlands  and  narrow  valleys 
of  the  upper  country,  and  waited  .  at  the  village  of 
Jurm,  in  an  inaccessible  position,  to  see  what  turn 
affairs  would  take  in  the  country  below. 

Kamrdn,  finding  that  nothing  could  be  effected  by  Kildoi. 
any  operations  against  Suleimdn  in  Badakhshdn,  marched 
down  to  Eunduz.  He  there  attempted  to  work  upon 
Hindal  Mirza  by  professions  of  friendship,  and  by  re- 
presenting their  interests  as  being  the  same,  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  him,  and  to  desert  Humdyun. 
Hindal,  however,  did  not  listen  to  his  proposals,  but 
remained  faithful  to  his  allegiance.  Upon  this,  Edmrdn 
laid  siege  to  the  place,  and  pushed  on  his  operations 
with  vigour,  while  Hindal  omitted  no  exertion  in  its 
defence.  Kdmrdn,  seeing  himself  baffled  in  all  his 
attempts,  at  last  asked  assistance  from  the  Usbeks, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  a  treaty;  and  a  large 
auxiliary  force  was  soon  sent  to  assist  him  in  the  siege. 
Hindal,  being  hard  pushed  by  this  new  and  active 
enemy,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  which  seems  to  be 
a  standing  one  in  Eastern  wars.  He  caused  a  letter 
to  be  written  in  Kdmran's  name,  addressed  to  himself 
proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  the  two  Mirzas  had 
made  up  their  differences,  and  entering  into  details  as 
to  the  best  plan  for  overreaching  the  Uzbeks.  The 
letter  was  entrusted  to  a  kdsid,  or  messenger,  who,  it 

•  Akberuama,  ff.  78,  79. ;  Tab.  vol.  ii.  pp.  l65,  I66. ;  Khol :  ul  To- 
Akb.  ff.  163,  164.;  Tar.  Niz.  ff.  wdrikb,  f.  267.;  above  all  Bayezid, 
200,  201. ;  Jotther,  c.  24. ;  FerishU,      f.  42  —50.     He  is  very  minute. 
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BOOK  y.  was  contrived,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Uzbda.  He 
jJZum.  ^'^^^  searched,  and  the  letter  discovered.  The  Uzbelks, 
concluding  that  the  brothers  had  made  a  reconciliation 
to  which  they  were  to  be  flacrificed,  alarmed  aad  dis- 
gusted, abandoned  the  siege,  and  returned  home.  In 
consequence  of  this  defection,  the  operations  made  little 
progress. 
Betent  to  It  was  about  this  time  that  news  reached  K&mT&nj 
that  Chaker  Ali  Beg  had  descended  from  the  moun- 
tainous country  into  which  he  had  been  driven,  and 
was  plundering  and  laying  waste  the  territory  of  Eul&b. 
Askeri,  who  had  marched  out  to  chastise  him,  was 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  town.  By 
Edmrdn's  orders,  Askeri  marched  out  against  him  a 
second  time,  and  was  a  second  time  routed.  This  ccmu- 
pelled  E^rdn  to  raise  the  siege  of  Kunduz ;  the  rather 
as  he  learned  that  Suleimdn  Mirza  had  descended  from 
his  mountain  retreat,  and  had  formed  a  junction  iriih 
Ishak  Sultan  at  Eila-Zefer,  of  which  he  had  taken  pos- 
session. E4mrdn,  detaching  a  body  of  troops  to  check 
the  advance  of  Suleiman,  himself  hastened  to  Euldb. 
On  his  approach,  Chaker  Beg  hurriedly  raised  the  siege, 
and  Askeri  marched  out  and  joined  his  brother. 
I.  defeated  Edmrdn,  taking  Askeri  along  with  him,  now  marched 
wu?*  ^'"  ^^^^  *^  meet  Mfrza  SuleimAn.  He  had  reached  Rostak^ 
near  which  he  was  encamped,  when  a  large  body  of 
Uzbeks  under  Said,  who  had  gone  out  on  a  foray, 
observing  a  camp  at  a  distance,  fell  upon  it,  without 
inquiring  whose  it  was,  and  completely  plundered  it. 
EAmrdn,  Askeri  and  Mirza  Abd«dla  Moghul,  with  a 
few  of  their  men,  escaped  to  Talikdn.  Said,  on  learning 
the  real  state  of  matters,  sent  back  the  prisoners  and 
plunder  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  excusing  himself 
to  the  Mirza  for  haying,  by  mistake,  carried  off  his 
baggage.  But  the  mischief  done  was  irreparable. 
Eamrdn's  army  was  broken  and  dispersed.     Suleimdn 

*  Rottak  lies  on  the  Kokcha  branch  of  the  Amu. 
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and  Hindal,  taking  advantage  of  the  mischance,  ad-  ^g^^j]^ 
vanced  in  conjunction  against  him;  while  he,  seeing  — '■ — 
that  his  strength  was  broken,  and  that  all  hope  of 
eflfecting  any  thing  on  the  Amu  had  vanished,  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  Khost,  intending  to  proceed  from 
thence,  over  the  hills,  by  the  route  of  Zoh^  and 
Bamidn,  as  that  on  which  there  was  least  snow,  so  as  to 
reach  the  HazAra  country,  where  he  could  learn  the 
true  state  of  KAbul ;  and  either  try  his  fate  there  once 
more,  or  retire  to  Bheker,  as  circumstances  might 
dictate.* 

It  is  asserted  that,  all  this  time,  there  was  a  party  in  Excites  a 
Humdyun's  court  favourable  to  Kdmrdn.  It  was  headed  SIbui.  ^ 
by  Eerdcha  Khan,  Mosdhib  Beg,  Easim  Husein  Sultan 
Uzbek  and  other  Amirs  of  the  very  first  rank,  and  was 
in  general  composed  of  those  who  had  already  rebelled, 
who  had  joined  Edmran,  and  had  finally  surrendered 
along  with  him  at  Talikdn.  Though  they  had  been 
pardoned,  and  had  accompanied  Humdyun  in  his  Balkh 
expedition,  and  now  attended  him  in  his  court,  they 
had  never  been  restored  to  favour,  and  were  still  in 
disgrace.  They  are  said  to  have  carried  on  a  private 
correspondence  with  Edmrdn,  inviting  him  to  advance, 
and  assuring  him  that,  from  the  general  disaffection 
towards  Humdyun  which  now  prevailed,  they  would 
undertake  to  restore  him  to  his  throne.  Of  the  truth 
of  these  assertions,  and  indeed  of  the  real  causes  and 
nature  of  the  intrigues  and  discontents  that  produced 
the  many  revolutions  at  Edbul  at  this  era,  very  little  is, 
with  certainty,  known.  The  events  of  the  times  have 
been  recorded  chiefly  by  the  servants  of  Humdyun  and 
his  son,  who  are  disposed  to  represent  every  thing  in 

*  Akbemama,  ff.  79>  80. ;  Tab.  promises,   to  seize  his  master,  and 

ff.   163,  164.;   Tar.  Niz.  ff.  201,  send  him  prisoner  to  court.  Bayezid, 

202. ;    Ferishta^  vol.  ii.  pp.   166^  f.  50.  gives  the  command  of  the 

167. ;  Ferishta  says  that  Humayun  Uzbeks  to  Mir  Taulon  Uzbek,  not 

wrote   to  Ali    Shir  Khan^  one   of  to  Said. 
Kamrdn*s  officers,  making  him  great 
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BooKv.  the  most  favourable  light  for  that  prince,  who,  mth 
][^  many  high  and  agreeable  qualities,  was  evidently  very 
thoughtless  and  very  impolitic.  We  may  sometimes, 
from  the  course  of  events,  infer  that  suspidoois  of 
treachery  are  alleged  to  save  the  credit  of  the  prince. 
At  the  same  time,  that  treachery  was  common,  and 
left  little  imputation  on  the  character  of  the  triutor,  is 
no  less  evident  from  the  whole  history  of  the  times. 

When  Edmrdn,  after  his  disaster  on  the  Amu,  was 
crossing  the  mountains,  he  received  communications 
from  the  discontented  Amirs,  urging  him  to  march  at 
once  upon  Edbul,  where  they  would  join  him.  To 
lull  the  suspicions  of  Humdyun,  the  Mirza  sent  him 
envoys  to  announce  his  coming,  the  object  of  which  he 
.  pretended  was  to  ask  forgiveness  for  his  late  offences, 
and  to  submit  himself  in  every  respect  to  the  Emperor's 
orders,  relying  solely  on  his  never-failing  clemency. 
Humdyun  is  said  to  have  listened  with  favour  to  these 
pretences,  till  reminded  by  his  counsellors  how  little 
faith  could  be  placed  in  his  brother's  representations ; 
and  that  any  new  indulgence  which  the  Emperor  might 
grant  him,  might  be  ascribed  rather  to  weakness  than 
generosity.  HumAyun,  therefore,  made  preparations  for 
intercepting  the  Mirza,  and  leaving  Kdbul  to  the 
nominal  charge  of  Akber,  under  the  direction  of 
Muhammed  Easim  Ehan  Birlds,  he  marched  for  the 
hills  by  Eardb^h  and  Charik&rdn,  and  halted  for  a 
time  at  Ab-Bdrdn.* 

Here  Eerdcha  and  the  Emperor's  other  advisers, — ^for 
Eerdcha  seems  still  to  have  had  influence,  —  recom- 
mended that  the  different  passes  in  the  mountainous 
country  should  be  occupied,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Mirza's 
escape.  Abulfazl  asserts  that  this  advice  was  given  for 
the  purpose  of  weakening  the  Emperor's  force.  But,  if 
Edmrdn  was  suspected  of  attempting,  with  his  broken 


H.  951, 


Humdjnm 
preiMires  to 
leixe  hiiiL 


Divides  his 
forces. 


*  Abulfazl  Miys  he  left  K4bul  in  the  middle  of  957. 
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bands,  to  reach  the  Hazdras,  it  was  only  by  some  such  chap,  m, 
operation  that  he  could  have  been  intercepted.  Accord-  ^'^'  ^^' 
ingly  HAji  Muharamed  Khan  was  sent  towards  Zohdk 
and  Bamidn  with  one  strong  division,  and  Monaim 
Ehan  towards  Sal-Auleng  with  another.  It  is  affirmed 
that  at  this  time,  Keracha  Khan  and  the  conspirators 
sent  daily  reports  to  KAmran  of  all  that  passed  in  the 
imperial  camp;  and  that,  when  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Mirza's  success,  by  the  dispersion  of  the 
army,  he  was  instructed  to  turn  away  from  Zohdk  and 
B4midn  which  he  had  reached,  and  hastening  by  forced 
marches  towards  the  Dera  Kipchak,  a  dependency  of 
Ghurbend,  where  Humdyun  lay  with  his  diminished 
force,  to  fall  upon  him  by  surprise.  It  is  said  that 
the  Emperor's  suspicions  were  lulled  asleep  by  the  con- 
stant asseverations  of  those  about  him,  that  Kamrdn's 
only  anxiety  was  to  throw  himself  at  the  Emperor's 
feet.  But  the  division  of  the  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  him,  shows  that  this  was  not  altogether 
relied  upon ;  and  it  seems  clear  that  Humdyun  was  not 
only  ill-informed  of  his  brother's  movements,  but  sup- 
posed his  force  to  be  much  less  than  it  really  was. 

The  Emperor  had  passed  up  the  defile  of  Kipchdk,  ^  surprined 
and  was  encamped  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  when,  about 
qine  in  the  morning,  a  servant  of  Mir  Asghar  Munshi, 
one  of  the  officers  appointed  to  guard  the  pass,  arrived 
full  speed  and  out  of  breath,  calling  out,  "  The  Mirza 
is  coming,"  which  spread  an  alarm  among  the  men. 
Humdyun,  being  angry,  ordered  the  man's  head  to  be 
struck  off.  The  troops  were  instantly  armed,  and 
marched  for  the  Dera,  or  valley.  They  soon  came 
within  sight  of  the  Mirza's  advance.  When  Humdyun 
had  got  a  bowshot  within  the  valley,  a  hill  was  seen 
another  bowshot  farther  off,  behind  a  projection  of 
which  the  Mirza's  advance,  under  his  son-in-law  Ak 
Sultan,  had  taken  their  station.  The  ground  in  front 
of  this  projection   was  broken  and  rocky.     Hussein 
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Bcx>K  y.  EuU  Sultan,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  Eunduk  Sultan 
a.Tmm.  brother  of  Biram  Ughlan,  Mirza  Kuli  Choli,  Pir  Mu- 
hammed  Akhteh  and  others  bravely  pushed  on  to  drive 
them  from  their  position ;  but,  the  ground  being  steep 
and  difficult,  they  did  not  succeed.  Pir  Muhammad  was 
slain  by  an  arrow.  Mirza  Euli's  horse  fell  and  broke 
his  rider's  leg.  His  son,  who  wad  mih  the  guards,  while 
charging  to  remount  and  carry  off  his  father,  was  also 
slain.  The  Muhrddr's  horse  was  wounded,  and  threw 
him.  Bayezid,  who  attended  him,  brought  another 
horse,  and  succeeded  in  remounting  him,  and  in  carry- 
ing him  off  to  the  Emperor's  lines. 
Wait  of  The  Emperor  himself  now  advanced.      When  he 

Huiniyim*g  reached  the  spot  where  the  slain  were  lying,  K&mrixk 
^^^  made  his  appearance  on  the  projecting  hill  with  his 
wives  and  daughters,  followed  by  the  rest  of  his  troops. 
The  Emperor's  matchlock-men,  ssjs  Bayezid,  did  not 
load  their  pieces  with  ball,  most  of  them  having  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Mirza  at  Edbul.  The  Mirza's  people 
keeping  up  an  uninterrupted  discharge  of  arrows,  most 
of  the  horses  and  men  of  His  Majesty's  party  were  soon 
wounded.  At  this  period,  continues  Bayezid,  E^m 
Husein  Ehan  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  bad 
before  him  a  good  way  by  which  he  might  have  reached 
the  Mirza's  advance,  but  he  made  no  onset,  and  stood 
still.  None  other  of  the  Sirdars  ventured  to  charge  the 
Mirza.  Edmrdn,  perceiving  that  they  were  shaken, 
marched  down  the  declivity,  and  pushed  on  straight  for 
the  standards.  The  standard-bearers,  not  thinking 
themselves  able  to  keep  their  ground,  turned  and  fled : 
and  Edsim  Husein  Ehan  with  his  force  fled  also. 
Flight,  and  Xhc  rout  was  now  general,  and  Humdyun  joined  in 
Hoiii&yuD.  the  flight,  returning  back  the  road  by  which  he  had 
come.  One  Babdi  of  Euldb,  overtaking  him, — ^whether  he 
knew  who  he  was  is  uncertain, — struck  him  a  heavy  blow 
on  his  cap  *  which  wounded  him  behind  the  ear,  and 
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had  raised  his  sword  to  repeat  the  blow,  when  HumAyun,  chap.  io. 
turning  round,  and  looking  his  assailant  sternly  in  the  ^^' 
face,  exclaimed,  "  Wretched  rebel ! "  Babki,  from  sur- 
prise, suspended  his  blow  for  a  moment,  when  Mehter 
Sagdi,  the  wardrobe  keeper,  afterwards  known  as  Ferkhat 
Khan,  interposed,  and  Babdi  drew  off.  Humdyun  was 
supported,  and  born  away  on  horse-back.  Muhammed 
Amir  and  Abdal  Wdhdb  protected  his  retreat.  Hu- 
mdyun, however,  was  so  severely  wounded,  and  so  faint 
from  loss  of  blood,  that,  in  the  course  of  his  flight,  he 
threw  off  his  jabba,  a  quilted  or  padded  corselet,  which 
he  gave  to  one  of  his  servants  to  carry.  The  man,  being 
pursued,  soon  afterwards  threw  it  away,  to  lighten  him- 
self in  his  flight;  an  incident  that  was  afterwards  fol- 
lowed by  very  important  consequences. 

Humayun  now  resolved  to  push  for  Zohdk  and  Ba- 
mian,  where  he  expected  to  find  Haji  Muhammed  and 
his  division,  who  had  gone  up  by  the  Sirtdn  pass.  As  he 
had  become  faint,  and  was  unable  to  bear  the  motion  of 
his  own  spirited  horse,  he  exchanged  it  for  a  small  am- 
bling pye-bald  one,  offered  him  by  Mir  Syed  Birkeh,  on 
which  he  was  lifted,  and  the  Mir  and  Ehwaja  Khizer, 
riding  on  each  side  of  him,  supported  him  as  he  went 
along.  Towards  the  end  of  the  night,  he  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  Sirtan  pass,  having  been  joined  by  a  few 
of  the  fugitives.  The  cold  air  and  fatigue  had  by  this 
time  much  affected  him,  and  he  again  felt  faint  from  his 
wound.  Mir  Birkeh  took  off  his  cloak,  and  threw  it  over 
him.  It  was  morning  when  he  gained  the  top  of  the 
pass,  where  he  soon  began  to  feel  the  heat  of  the  morn- 
ing sun,  and  halted  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  where  he 
had  his  wound  washed  and  dressed,  and  said  his  ori- 
sons: and,  not  long  after,  Hdji  Muhammed  Khan  ar-  He  is  joined 
rived  with  three  hundred  well  equipped  veteran  horse,  foriment 
This  placed  Humdyun  in  comparative  security.* 

*  The  spirit  of  defection  was  still      Shah  Bidagh  Khan,  Tulik  Kochfn, 
in  operation.     He  one  day  sent  out      Majnun  and  others  to  the  number 
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Ab  he  still  sufiered  much  from  his  wound,  he  re- 
mained for  some  days  in  the  hills  about  Zoh^  and 
Bdmidn.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  consulted  with  his 
Amirs,  what  steps  were  most  advisable  to  be  takaa.  Hiji 
Muhammed  advised  going  to  E^ndahdr ;  others  were  for 
pushing  on  for  Kdbul,  while  some  were  for  retiring 
Pnioeedi  to  upou  the  proviuccs  on  the  Amu.  Shah  Muhfunmed, 
the  north,    g^jj,^  brother,  was  sent  down  with  Hdji's  men  to  pass 

through  Edbul,  and  to  proceed  to  secure  Ghazni.  Hu- 
mdyun  wrote  by  him  to  Akber,  to  announce  at  once  his 
defeat,  and  his  safety.  Having  himself  finally  resolved 
to  proceed  to  the  northern  provinces,  he  went  on  to 
Eahmerd.*  On  his  route,  he  was  entertained  by  the 
wandering  Aimdks,  according  to  their  notions  of  hospi- 
tality. While  with  them,  he  learned  the  approach,  firat, 
of  one  caravan  with  300  horses,  and  afterwards  of 
another  with  1700,  on  their  way  from  the  west  of 
Hindustdn.  Of  these  Humdyun  seized  as  many  as 
suited  his  purpose,  giving  his  bond  for  the  amount 
From  Kahmerd  he  proceeded  by  Alenjek,  where  he 
halted  a  week,  and  then  went  on,  and  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bangi.  Here,  as  they  were  mistaken  for 
a  caravan,  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  inquiring,  what  news  they  had  of  the  Emperor. 
Humdyun  ordered  that  no  answer  should  be  given,  but 
that  in  return  they  should  ask,  Who  the  enquirer  was, 
— by  whom  sent, — and  what  he  had  heard  of  the  Em- 


of  ten,  on  a  reconnaissance  towards 
K&buL  Of  the  whole  number  Tulik 
Koch  in  only  returned. 

•  The  ewer-hearer  relates  several 
amusing  anecdotes  chiefly  regarding 
the  difficulties  to  which  Humdyun 
was  reduced,  and  to  his  want  of 
clothing.  It  was  long  before  they 
could  get  for  him,  wounded  as  he 
was,  a  saroidna,  or  awning  fit  to 
cover  •ne  person;  his  coat  being 
clotted  with  blood,  be  was  glad  to 


get  back  a  cast  off  coat*  whidi  he 
had  given  a  domestic,  by  whom  it 
had  been  worn ;  his  trowsers  being 
spotted  with  blood,  an  old  woman 
brought  and  presented  to  him  a  pair 
of  her  own  silk  drawers.  "  These,** 
said  he,  **  were  never  intended  for 
man  to  wear,  but  necessity  has  no 
law ; "  and  he  drew  them  on.  He 
gave  the  woman  a  present,  with  a 
certificate  relieving  her  from  all 
taxes.     Jouher,  c.  24. 
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peror  ?  The  man  informed  them  that  he  was  of  the  chap.  in. 
Meshi  tribe,  and  had  been  sent  by  Nazeri  Sal-Alengi  to  *"^' 
get  news  of  the  Emperor,  as  a  report  had  reached  them 
that  His  Majesty  had  been  defeated,  had  left  the  field 
of  battle  wounded,  and  had  never  since  been  heard 
of;  but  that  the  quilted  cuirass,  which  he  wore 
in  the  fight,  had  been  found,  covered  with  blood, 
and  carried  to  KAmrdn,  who  was  overjoyed,  believing 
that  the  Emperor  had  perished.  The  man  was  desired 
to  come  over,  brought  into  the  Emperor's  presence, 
and  asked  if  he  knew  who  it  was.  "  Can  the  Grace  of 
God  be  obsctired  ? "  said  he ;  *  on  which  he  was  dis- 
missed, and  ordered  to  spread  the  news  as  widely  as 
he  could ;  and  to  desire  his  master  to  meet  the  Emperor 
when  he  returned  that  way. 

At  Khinjan  the  Emperor  met  Mirza  Hindal  who  ac-  And  pre- 
companied  him  to  Anderdb,  where  he  was  joined  by  tu™  to**" 
Mirza  Suleimdn  and  his  son  Ibrdhim  Mirza ;  as  well  as  ^****'- 
by  all  the  detachments  which  had  been  sent  out  before 
the  action  to  intercept  Mirza  Kdmrdn ;  and  every  pre- 
paration  was  now  made  for  recrossing  the  mountains  to 

KdbuLt 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Kdmrdn,  whom  we  left  on  conduct  of 

the  field  of  battle  at  the  Dera  Kipchak.  When  told  ^^'*"- 
that  Humdyun  was  entirely  defeated  and  had  fled,  he 
could  hardly  believe  his  own  good  fortune.  The  de- 
feated troops  fled  by  three  diffx.'rent  roads ;  by  that  of 
Ghurbend ;  by  the  direct  road  to  Kdbul,  and  by  the 
road  to  Istdlif.  Parties  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  them 
all.  Numbers  were  overtaken  and  slain,  or  stript  of 
whatever  they  possessed.  The  Hazdras  too,  ever  ready 
for  indiscriminate  plunder,  infested  the  ways,  stopped 

*  This  answer  is  that  recorded  beri,  164,  l65. ;  Jouher^   c.  24.; 

by  AbulfazL  The  ewer-bearer  merely  Bayezid,  ff.  50 — 53.;  Kho]4set-ul- 

saya  that  the  man  did  recognize  him.  Tow^rf  kh^  f.  267*  Both  Jouher  and 

f  Akbemdroa,  ff.  80,  81. ;  Tar.  Bayezid  were  in  the  action. 
Niz&rof,  ff.  201,  202.;  Tab.  Ak- 
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B0<»  ▼.  all  whom  they  met,  and  robbed  them  of  their  horaesy 
arms,  and  clothing.  Edmrdn'a  flatterers  soon  restored 
him  to'  his  accustomed  presumption.  Before  he  left 
the  ground,  Bdba  Said  brought  in  Eerdcha,  who  ^was 
wounded.  The  Mirza  addressed  him  courteously,  in- 
quiring if  his  wound  was  severe,  and  soon  restored  lam 
to  his  wonted  favour  and  authority.  Soon  after,  Hosdn* 
kuli  Sultan,  the  keeper  of  the  seal,  a  man  much  esteemed 
both  by  Humdyun  and  his  father,  was  brought  in  as  a 
prisoner  :  when  Kdmrdn  himself  struck  him  with  his 
sabre,  and  commanded  him  to  be  hewn  to  pieces  in  his 
own  presence.  Takhji  Beg,  another  old  and  respected 
Amir,  shared  the  same  fate.  Bdba  Kuldbi  arrived  with 
information  that  the  Emperor  was  wounded;  imme- 
diately upon  which,  Yasan  Doulat  was  despatched  with 
a  party  to  attempt  to  overtake  him  in  his  flights  K&sim 
Husein  Sultan,  who  had  taken  little  part  in  the  action, 
retired  when  it  was  over  to  a  neighbouring  hill ;  from 
which  he  was  soon  after  induced  to  descend,  and  enter 
the  iMirza's  service. 

The  Mirza  proceeded,  without  loss  of  time,  to  Cha- 
rikar,  where  a  man  arrived  bringing  the  Emperor's 
bloody  cuirass,  which  completed  the  Mirza's  satisfaction. 
He  hastened  on  to  Kdbul,  and  at  once  sat  down  before 
it.  Easim  Ehan  Birlds  who  commanded  in  the  place, 
though  formerly  a  servant  of  Edmrdn,  determined  to 
hold  out  faithfully  for  the  Emperor,  unmoved  by  the 
reports  which  universally  prevailed ;  till  they  were  con- 
firmed by  the  bold  assertions  of  the  Mirza,  and  by  a 
sight  of  the  bloody  cuirass,  which  was  sent  in  for  him 
to  examine.  Convinced  by  the  statements  that  were 
made,  and  by  this  melancholy  confirmation  of  them, 
Heoccupieg  and  believing  resistance  to  be  now  fruitless,  he  sur- 
^^^  rendered  the  town,  and  Akber  became  a  third  times 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  uncle.* 

*  AkbenULma^  &c.  as  above. 
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Kdmrdn  now  lost  no  time  in  increasing  his  army,  chai 
and  in  dividing  the  different  governments  of  Kdbul  ^'^' 
among  his  partizans.  His  prime  adviser  was  Kerdcha. 
He  gave  JAi-Shdhi  (now  Jeldldbdd)  to  Askeri,  Ghazni 
to  Kerdcha,  and  Ghurbend  to  Yasan  Doulat.  He  seized 
all  Humdyun's  treasures,  and,  having  imprisoned  his 
Diwdn,  extorted  large  sums  from  him.  He  drew  to 
himself  whatever  he  could,  by  all  kinds  of  tyranny  and 
extortion ;  so  that,  if  he  enriched  his  treasury,  he  im- 
poverished his  kingdom. 

But  he  was  not  left  long  to  carry  on  these  operations  Advan 
in  peace-  Three  months  had  not  passed  when  news  ^""^ 
was  brought  to  Kdbul  that  Humdyun  still  lived,  and 
was  marching  from  Anderdb,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army.  Kdmrdn  immediately  concentrated  his  army, 
and  being  joined  by  a  number  of  Hazdras  and  other 
mountaineers,  moved  forward  to  meet  him,  before  he 
could  descend  to  the  low  country. 

By  the  time  Humdyun  had  lain  about  six  weeks  at 
Anderdb,  he  had  been  joined  by  many  detached  bodies 
of  his  army,  and  had  collected  such  a  force,  that,  his 
wound  being  now  cured,  he  resolved  once  more  to 
march  over  the  hills  to  Kdbul ;  and,  it  being  still  sum- 
mer, to  take  the  direct  route  of  Hindu-koh.  There  hiscoi 
had  recently  been  so  many  instances  of  defection  and  cWeh. 
desertion,  even  among  Amirs  of  the  highest  rank,  that, 
apprehensive  of  being  again  abandoned  in  trying  cir- 
cumstances, as  he  alleged  that  he  had  already  been,  he 
resolved  to  administer  to  them  a  test-oath,  to  secure 
their  fidelity  by  superstition,  as  Abulfazl  insinuates, 
since  true  religion  and  a  sense  of  duty  had  been  insuffi- 
cient to  retain  them  in  their  allegiance.  This  oath  was 
to  be  administered  to  each  body  of  men  in  the  way 
supposed  by  them  to  be  most  binding  upon  their  con- 
sciences ;  and,  by  the  terms  of  it,  they  engaged  to  fol- 
low and  obey  him,  as  their  prince  and  leader,  faithfully, 
sincerely  and  honestly.     By  this  solemn  act,  he  pro- 
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BOOK  Y.  posed  not  only  to  influence  such  as  took  the  oath,  but 
A.b.i»a  ^  inspire  all  his  fiiends  and  followers  with  confidence. 
To  carry  this  design  into  effect,  he  assembled  the 
Mirzas,  Amirs  and  chief  men,  who  were  with  the  army, 
and  explained  to  them  his  purpose.  Hdji  Muhammed 
Ehan  Eoka,  who,  says  Abulfazl,  was  defident  both  in 
respect  and  fidehty,  observed  that  when  all  had  taken 
the  oath  as  required,  it  might  be  proper  for  his  Majesty 
to  take  an  oath  on  his  part,  engaging  ^^  that  whatever 
we,  his  well-wishers,  recommend  with  a  view  to  his 
interest,  and  deem  indispensable  for  that  purpose,  he 
will  consent  to,  and  perform."  MIrza  Hindal,  firing  at 
this  suggestion,  exclaimed,  ^^  Hdji  Muhammed !  what 
means  all  this  ?  What  are  you  saying  ?  Never  surely 
did  servants  address  a  master,  or  slaves  their  lord,  in 
language  like  this!"  Humdyun,  however,  interposed; 
^^Let  it  be,"  said  the  Emperor,  ^'as  Hdji  Muhammed 
and  the  other  chiefs  desire.  Whatever  they  shall  ad- 
vise for  my  interest  and  with  good  intent,  that  will  I 
execute."  * 

When  this  mutual  agreement,  unparalleled  perhaps  in 
Asiatic  history,  had  been  ratified  and  confirmed,  the 
army  marched  on.  On  the  part  of  Humdyun  it  was  an 
attempt  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  army  and  its 
leaders,  under  all  circumstances.  The  singular  de- 
mand of  Hdji  Muhammed,  imperfectly  explained  by 
contemporary  writers,  seems  to  indicate  a  general  want 
of  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  steadiness  of  the 
Emperor,  which  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  whole  pre- 
vious course  of  his  history,  is  not  wonderful.  Hdji 
Muhammed  was  a  foster-brother  in  the  family,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  been  sincerely  at- 
tached to  it.  But  his  freedom  on  this  occasion  was  not 
grateful  to  royal  ears,  and  was  probably  never  forgiven. 
Abulfazl,  the  Minister  of  Humdyuu's  son,  always  speaks 

*  Akbern&ma,  f.  82.     Joaher  also^  c.  25,  mentions  the  incident  with 
tome  slight  vaiiation. 
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of  him  with  distrust  and  dislike,  though  he  seems  to  chap.  ni. 
have  been  one  of  the  Emperor's  most  efficient  servants.     ^'"'  ^^ 

Could  any  limits  have  been  imposed  upon  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  prince,  the  present  was  not,  perhaps, 
an  unfavourable  crisis.  It,  in  many  respects,  resembled 
thd&e  situations  in  which  the  barons  of  England  ex- 
torted charters  and  concessions  from  the  King.  A  civil 
war  raged.  The  monarch  had  been  eminently  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  enterprises,  had  suffered  many  defeats, 
and  been  repeatedly  driven  from  his  throne.  His  talents 
for  government  were  not  of  a  high  class ;  and  his  popu- 
larity was,  probably,  not  great  in  his  new  kingdom. 
His  nobles,  who  were  powerful,  had  been  sufferers  by 
his  repeated  failures,  yet  on  them  was  placed  his  only 
hope  of  restoration.  They  had  still  much  of  the  Tartar 
independence,  and  exercised  the  right  of  transferring 
their  allegiance  from  one  competitor  to  another,  as 
their  private  interest  seemed  to  require.  It  was  in 
their  power  at  any  time,  if  not  to  raise,  at  least  to  pull 
down  their  monarch.  All  this  made  it  easy  to  humble 
the  crown.  But  when  that  was  done,  the  result  was 
little  favourable  to  liberty,  or  to  any  settled  govern- 
ment. The  power,  which  the  Sovereign  lost,  the  nobility 
did  not  gain.  They  had  no  principle  of  cohesion  among 
themselves.  There  was  no  body  connected  as  a  peerage, 
no  hereditary  rank,  nor  great  ancestral  possessions,  that 
secured  to  certain  families  a  large  and  regular  depend- 
ence of  followers.  There  was  no  Great  Council  in  which 
they  could  meet  and  deliberate,  and  take  common  mea- 
sures for  the  benefit  of  their  order.  Nor  was  this  de- 
fect of  concert  and  stability  confined  to  the  nobles.  In 
like  manner,  there  was  no  church.  There  were  many 
revered  Khwdjas  and  Miillas,  whose  fame  and  influence 
was  extensive;  but  it  was  confined  to  the  individual. 
There  were  no  assemblies  of  the  church  or  of  churchmen, 
interposed  between  the  King  and  the  nobles,  or  between 
the  nobles  and  the  people,  acting,  by  turns,  as  a  pro- 
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BOOK  y.  tection,  or  a  check,  to  them  alL  The  popular,  or  mimt- 
a7"i66o.  cip^^>  power  had  no  existence.  There  were  no  large 
towns,  governed  by  their  own  magistrates,  and  assert- 
ing particular  privileges, — no  corporations,  that  united 
large  bodies  of  the  lower  classes  in  a  common  interest, 
and  gave  them  the  means  of  a  common  defence.  There, 
was,  in  reality,  no  qommon-weal  at  all, — no  foundation 
for  free  institutions.  The  people  had  nothing*  to  do 
with  law  or  authority,  but  to  obey  them.  Nothing 
was  fixed  or  stable,  but  despotism.  All  power  was  in 
the  Sovereign,  and  in  the  irregular  and,  as  short-lived, 
so,  generally  rapacious  power  of  the  Amirs,  derived 
from  him,  founded  on  his  grant,  and  personal  to  the 
individual  from  whom  it  could  at  any  time  be  with- 
drawn. There  were,  therefore,  no  materials,  out  of 
which  the  fabric  of  liberty  could  be  built.  Any  power 
taken  from  the  Sovereign  went  to  particular  nobles, 
and  continued  equally  despotic  in  their  hands.  A  re- 
gular body  of  laws,  free  institutions,  or  permanent  pro- 
tection against  misrule,  was  never  dreamt  of.  The 
prince  was  the  shadow  and  representative  of  God  upon 
earth.  If,  for  any  cause,  he  was  deposed,  another  was 
substituted  in  his  place,  everything  else  remaining 
unchanged.  The  great  peculiarity,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, was,  that  the  great  Amirs  did  not  displace  the 
monarch,  but  placed  restraints  upon  his  power.  This 
led,  necessarily,  to  a  standing  council,  which,  had  not 
everything  else  been  adverse,  might  have  proved  the 
first  step,  one  element  of  a  better  government ;  for  any 
permanent  institution,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  acts 
as  a  check  upon  absolute  power,  must  in  its  tendency 
be  favourable  to  liberty,  by  setting  limits  to  oppres- 
sion. 
The  armies  Humdyun,  haviug  surmounted  the  northern  slope  of 
un^"^^"  Hindu-kiish,  descended  on  the  south  into  the  valleys  of 
Kimvin      Penjshir  and  Ashterkerdm.     On  arrivinor  near  Shuter- 

nicet 
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gerden,  he  saw  the  army  of  Edmrdn  drawn  up  on  a  hill  chap.  in. 
right  in  the  line  of  march.  skt^ 

The  two  armies  being  now  close  upon  each  other,  Humiiyun 
Humdjrun^  desirous  to  save  the  eflfusion  of  human  blood,  u^g*^^ 
sent  Mirza  Shah  Sultan  *,  of  the  family  of  the  Syeds  of  f«i"y  to  nc- 
Termiz,  to  the  camp  of  Kdmrdn  to  propose  a  pacifica-  *^****** 
tion.  The  men  of  these  holy  families  were  the  great 
negociators  of  the  time,  and  the  respect  paid  to  the 
sanctity  of  their  character,  in  the  midst  of  the  ravage 
and  rapine  that  prevailed,  often  enabled  them  to  al- 
leviate the  mischiefs  of  war.  The  Mirza  was,  besides, 
related  to  the  imperial  family.  The  proposals  which 
he  carried  were,  that  Kdmrdn  should  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  his  elder  brother ;  and  that  they  should 
unite  their  armies,  and  in  conjunction  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Hindustan.  To  this  Kdmrdn  consented, 
but  on  condition  that  he  should  keep  Edbul,  while 
Humdyun  retained  Kandahdr.  Humdyun  sent  back 
his  envoy  a  second  time,  accompanied  by  his  Sadr,  to 
propose  by  way  of  compromise,  that  the  young  Prince 
Akber  should  be  left  in  the  government  of  Kdbul, 
which,  as  well  as  their  conquests  in  Hindustdn,  should 
be  common  to  both.  Kdmrdn,  it  is  said,  was  disposed 
to  have  acceded  to  these  terms,  but  was  dissuaded  by 
Eerdcha  Ehan,  who  insisted  on  not  giving  up  E&bul, 
exclaiming,  "  My  head  and  Eabul;"  meaning  death  or 
Edbul.  A  battle,  therefore,  became  inevitable.  Hu- 
mdyun issued  orders  that  the  whole  army  should  be 
ready  for  action  next  morning,  four  hours  before  sun- 
rise. 

Eamran's  astrologers  declared  that  day  to  him  un- 
favourable for  an  engagement,  and  he,  in  consequence, 
sought  to  gain  time.  While  the  armies  lay  thus  op- 
posed  to  each  other,  Ehwdja  Abdal  Simd,  and  several 
officers  who  had  been  separated  from  the  Emperor  at 

«  He  is  called  the  brother  of  Mir  Birkcb. 
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Edmrdn,  deserted  and  went  back  to  him,  carrying  in- 
formation that  there  was  considerable  perturbation  and 
alarm  in  the  enemy's  camp.     In  the  course  of  the  day, 

orim  n  Hum&yun  put  his  troops  in  motion.  He  himself  took 
the  centre,  Suleimdn  Mirza  had  the  right  wing,  Hindal 
the  left,  Mirza  Ibrdhim  the  advance,  and  H&ji  Muham- 
med  with  some  veteran  officers,  the  reserve.  Kim- 
rdn  drew  out  his  troops  to  meet  him,  himself  taking 
the  centre,  and  assigning  the  right  to  Askeri  Mirza, 
the  left  to  Ak  Sultan,  his  son-in-law,  and  the  advance 
to  Kericha  Khan.  ^^  When  they  came  near  the  enemy," 
says  Jouher,  ^^  and  there  was  but  a  slight  space  between 
the  two  armies,  Hdji  Muhammed  Khan  advised  that  the 
troops  should  be  brought  to  a  halt,  and  that  no  fight 
should  take  place  that  day.  As  there  was  a  compact 
between  the  Emperor  and  hb  Amirs,  he  saw  no  remedy, 
but  ordered  Beg  Mirek  to  make  the  troops  halt.  At 
this  moment  the  Mirzas  came  up  and  said,  that  *^  they 
were  not  for  encamping ;  that  the  battle  must  be  fought 
that  day ;  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  wait  to  be  at- 
tacked, but  better  for  them  to  attack  Edmrdn,  and  to 
conquer  or  die."  The  orders  had  been  issued,  but 
difficulties  occurred  ;  the  troops  were  not  prepared  to 
encamp.  Abdal  Wahab  came,  and  represented  to  His 
Majesty,  "  The  army  is  now  face  to  face  to  the  enemy. 
We  have  no  tents  to  enable  us  to  encamp."  His  Ma- 
jesty said,  "  Let  us  advance  in  order.  If  we  are  op- 
posed, it  is  well.  If  not,  we  shall  take  up  a  position 
on  the  banks  of  the  river."  The  army,  therefore, 
again  moved  forward."  * 

Kdmran  was  posted  on  a  lofty  eminence,  having  the 
rest  of  his  army  hard  by.  Mirza  Ibrdhim,  who  com- 
manded the  Emperor's  advance,  by  a  desperate  attack, 
seized  the  heights.     He  was  followed  by  the  Emperor, 

♦  Jouher,  c.  25. 
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who  ordered  the  matchlock-men  by  whom  he  was  at-  chap.  ni. 
tended,  to  open  a  fire  on  the  lower  ground.  Kerdcha,  I!Zl_ 
moving  forward  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  attacked  and 
broke  the  Emperor's  left,  and  wheeling  round,  proceeded 
to  charge  the  right  wing,  when  he  was  wounded  by  a 
matchlock  bullet,  and  soon  after  dismounted  and  made 
prisoner,  by  a  man  of  inferior  rank.  As  they  were 
leading  him  from  the  field,  one  Kamber  Ali,  whose 
brother  Keracha  had  put  to  death  at  Kandahdr,  coming 
behind  him  and  taking  off  his  steel-cap,  cleft  his  skull 
with  a  blow  of  his  sabre,  and  cutting  oft'  his  head,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Emperor,  who  afterwards  directed  it  to 
be  placed  over  the  Iron  Gate  of  Kabul,  to  verify  the 
Khan's  words,  "  My  head  and  Kdbul."  In  Kerdcha  the 
Emperor  lost  a  formidable  enemy.  After  a  well  con-  Defeat  and 
tested  battle,  Kdmrdn,  seeing  the  imperialists  victorious  Kimr&n. 
on  every  side,  abandoned  the  field,  and  fled,  by  the  pass 
of  Bddbdj,  towards  the  Afghdn  country.  A  party  under 
Hindal  and  Hdji  Muhammed,  which  was  sent  to  pursue 
him,  soon  returned,  having  used  but  little  diligence 
in  the  attempt  to  overtake  him.  Mirza  Askeri  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  victors  plundered  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  slew  numbers  of  them.  Many,  who  surren- 
dered, were  received  into  the  Emperor's  service.  The 
victory  was  complete,  and  most  opportune  for  his  affairs. 
But  what  above  all  delighted  him  was  the  arrival  of 
the  young  Akber,  who  was  brought  by  Hasan  Akhteh, 
to  whose  care  he  had  been  entrusted,  after  his  father 
had  had  reason  to  fear  that  Kdmrdn  had  carried  him  off. 
He  affectionately  embraced  his  son,  engaged  himself  by 
vow  to  make  certain  pious  and  charitable  donations, 
and  resolved  on  no  future  expedition  to  separate  from 
him  more. 

We  are  told  that  the  Emperor  soon  after  observed 
two  camels  loaded  with  trunks,  wandering  without 
drivers  on  the  field  of  battle.  *'  Let  every  man  take 
what  booty  he  can  find,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  these  two 
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BOOK  T.  camels  are  my  share."    When  the  boxes  were  opened, 

A.^ift50t  he  was  alike  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  that  thqr 
contained  the  very  books  which  he  had  lost  at  the  not 
of  Eipchdk.  Some  of  the  most  flagrant  offenders  were 
put  to  death.  In  the  evening,  the  Emperor  had  a  grand 
entertainment  in  the  Garden-palace  of  Charikdr^  to 
celebrate  his  victory ;  after  which  he  lost  no  time  in 

Hnmiyim    proceeding  to  Edbul,  which  he  entered  next  day  with- 

ju^^^  out  resistance.* 

The  first  days  after  his  arrival  in  that  city  were  spent 
in  rewarding  his  friends,  and  punishing  his  enemies, 
some  of  them  capitally.  Mirza  Suleimdn,  who  with  his 
son,  had  rendered  distinguished  service,  was  sent  back 
to  Badakhshdn,  loaded  with  rewards.  Mirza  Ibr^Lhfm 
remained  some  time  longer,  and,  before  his  departnre, 
was  betrothed  to  Bakhshi  Bdnu  Begum,  the  Emperor's 
daughter.  Akber  got  the  district  of  Chirkh  in  Lohger, 
as  a  jdgfr :  and  H&ji  Muhammed  Khan  was  appointed 
his  Minister,  with  the  care  of  his  education.    Hum&jrun 

A.  H.  958,     spent  about  a  year  in  Kdbul,  at  this  time. 

A.D.  1551. 

*  Akbemdma,  ff.  82^  83.  Tab.      ff.  53,  54. ;  Ferishta,  voL  ii.  pp.  166, 
Akb.  ff.  164,  165.;  Tar.  Niz^mi,      16?.;  Khol.  ul-Tow.  f.  26^. 
f.  202. ;  Jouher,  c.  26. ;  Bayezfd^ 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HUmItUN   in   AFGHANISTAN. 


SECTION  IV. 

SUBSEQUENT     HISTORY     OF     KAMrIn.      DETERMINATION     OF 

HUmAyUN   to   recover   INDIA. 

WANDERINGS  OF  kImRAN.  —  REPOSE  OF  HUmAtTTN. NEW  ATTEMPTS 

OF  kJlMrXn.  —  MEASURES  TO  SEIZB  HIM. — HE  FLIES  TOWARDS  THE 
INDUS.  —  CHANGE  IN  THE  POLICY  OP  HUmItUN. — TRANQUILLIZATION 
OF  AFGHANISTAN.  —  HUmIyUN  MARCHES  AGAINST  kAmrIn. — NIGHT 
ATTACK  ON  THE  IMPERIAL  CAMP. — DEATH  OF  HINDAL.  —  THE  CAMP 
OF  kAmrIn  SURPRISED.  —  HE  FUES  TO  SELfM  SHAH.  —  HDmAtUN 
LAYS  WASTE  BANG  ASH.  —  THE  GAKERS  OFFER  TO  SURRENDER  kAm- 
rAn.  —  HIS  VISIT  TO  THE  CAMP  OP  SELfM  SHAH.  —  HIS  HUMILIATING 
RECEPTION,  ESCAPE,  SUBSEQUENT  WANDERINGS,  AND  DETENTION  BY 
THE  GAKERS. — SURRENDERS  TO  HUmAyUN.  —  IS  DEPRIVED  OP  HIS 
EYESIGHT.  —  REMAINING  INCIDENTS  OF  HIS  LIFE. — HIS  INTERVIEW 
WITH  HUmAyUN. — IS  DESERTED  BY  HIS  ATTENDANTS.  —  PROCEEDS 
TO  SIND  AND  MEKKA.  —  DEVOTION  OF  HIS  WIFE. — THEIR  DEATHS. — 
HUMAyUN  plunders  the  country. — DEFECTION  AMONG  HIS  TROOPS. 
—  HE  RECROSSES  THE  INDUS. — REBUILDS  AND  PROVISIONS  PEShAwER. 
RETURNS  TO  kAbUL.  —  FAVOURABLE  STATE  OF  HIS  AFFAIRS. — HE 
RESOLVES  TO  RECONQUER  INDIA. 

Meanwhile  Kdrardn,  after  his  defeat  at  Ashterkerdm,  chap.  m. 
having  made  his  escape  from  the  field,  fled,  attended     — ! — ' 
by  only  eight  followers,  and  found  his  way  through  ^'^/g^J' 
many  difficulties  and  dangers,  towards  Deh  Sebz,  a  dis-  wandcHngf 
trict  in  the  midst  of  the  country  of  the  Afghans.     It  ^     ™  "' 
is  to  be  recollected  tliat,  at  this  time,  the  Afghans  con- 
sisted of  a  set  of  independent  tribes ;  or,  if  they  owned 
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BOOK  T.  any  submission  to  Kdbul,  it  was  only  nominaL  They 
A.T»5i.  ^7  chiefly  in  the  tract  to  the  east  of  E&bul  and  GhasnL 
The  wild  Afghans,  through  whose  country  E^bnrin 
passed,  met  him  as  he  fled,  and  plundered  him  and  his 
followers  of  the  little  they  had  left.  He  found  himself 
compelled  to  cut  off  his  hair  and  beard ;  and  wandering 
in  the  disguise  of  a  Ealender,  or  religious  mendicant, 
found  his  way  through  the  hills  to  Melek  Muhammed 
of  Mandrdwer,  the  most  distinguished  chief  of  the 
Lamghdndt,  to  whom  he  discovered  himself,  who,  oot 
of  consideration  for  the  Mirza's  former  rank  and  great- 
ness, took  a  warm  interest  in  his  affairs.  The  reverses 
of  fortune  which  he  had  endured,  did  not  deter  the 
Mirza  from  still  indulging  in  schemes  of  ambition.  He 
was  soon  joined  by  a  party  of  soldiers  of  fortune,  wiio 
had  escaped  from  the  late  defeat,  and  collected  a  num- 
ber of  adventurers  from  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
from  the  wandering  tribes,  so  that  his  force  amounted 
to  fifteen  hundred  men.  He  was  supposed  to  have  ex* 
tended  his  intrigues  into  the  court  of  Humdjnm,  a 
suspicion  which  gave  that  prince,  still  but  insecurely 
settled  on  his  throne,  no  small  degree  of  uneasiness.  It 
so  happened  that,  at  this  very  moment,  Hdji  Muhanuned 
Khan  suddenly  left  the  court  of  Humdyun  without 
leave,  and  withdrew  to  his  government  of  Ghazni;  a 
step  which  the  Emperor  suspected  to  be  connected 
with  designs  in  favour  of  Kdmrdn ;  though  he  affected 
to  talk  of  this  insult  as  merely  a  piece  of  humour.  He, 
however,  despatched  a  considerable  force  to  defeat  the 
new  efforts  of  Kdmrdn,  who,  unable  to  resist,  fled  from 
Mandrdwer  to  the  upper  part  of  the  valleys  of  Alankdr 
and  Alisheng.  Being  pursued  thither  also,  he  next 
fled  eastward  into  the  county  of  the  Khalil,  Mehmend 
and  Daiid-zdi  Afghdns,  among  whom  he  arrived  in  a 
most  destitute  situation.  The  few  followers,  who  had 
attended  him  thus  far,  there  dispersed,  and  scattered 
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over  the  country.     His  pursuers,  having  followed  him  chap.  m. 
as  far  as  Ghaz  and  Shahiddn,  returned  home.  sect^. 

Humayun  had  now  a  short  period  of  repose,  during  Repose  of 
which,  still  farther  to  confirm  Suleiman  Mirza  in  his  '^""^y""- 
interest,   he    asked    Shahzada    Khdnum    the    Mirza's 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  she  was  betrothed  to  him. 
Mirza  Askeri,  still  his  prisoner,  he  sent  to  be  guarded 
in  Badakhshan,  whence  he  had  permission,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  command,  to  proceed  to  Mekka.     That 
prince  survived  nearly  seven  years,  and  died  at  last  ^;";^558, 
between  Damascus  and  the  holy  city.* 

No  reverses  could  damp  the  ardour  with  which  Newat- 
Kamran  strove  to  regain  his  throne.  He  again  began  Ktorin. 
to  collect  a  new  body  of  adventurers  around  him. 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Khalil  and  Mehmend 
Afghans,  joined  by  numbers  of  soldiers  of  fortune  of 
every  description,  who  flocked  to  his  standard  in  hopes  of 
plunder  or  of  place,  should  he  regain  the  crown.  With 
these  he  soon  infested  the  whole  eastern  borders  of 
Kabul,  and,  occasionally,  pushed  his  plundering  excur- 
sions into  the  heart  of  the  more  level  country,  retiring 
with  his  marauders,  when  pursued,  into  the  narrow 
glens  and  mountain  recesses  which  encompass  the 
greater  part  of  Kdbul.  Humayun  saw  the  necessity  of 
putting  a  speedy  and  final  stop  to  these  incursions,  and 
was  sensible  that  the  only  effectual  mode  of  doing  so 
was  to  follow  his  enemy  into  the  country  that  afforded 
him  refuge,  wherever  that  might  be.  He  sent,  there- 
fore, to  invite  Hdji  Muhammed  to  join  him  in  this  ex- 
pedition with  the  troops  of  Ghazni.  But,  hearing  in 
the  meanwhile  that  Kdmrdn  had  laid  siege  to  a  fort 
near  the  ChArbagh,  not  far  from  Jiii-Shdhi  (now  Jeldld- 
bdd),  he  set  out  in  that  direction  with  the  few  troops 
he  had  with  him,  without  waiting  for  the  reinforcement 
from  Ghazni.     Kdmrdn,  hearing  of  his  rapid  approach, 

•  Akbcrn^ma,  ff.  83,  Si. ;  Khol.  ul  Tow^rikh,  f.  270. 
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BOOK  T.  nifled  the  si^e,  and  retrested  downwards  to  PeBhiwer ; 
whence,  making  a  circaif  by  Bangash  and  Gardfs,  he 
proceeded  towards  E&bul,  ^ving  out  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  junction  with  Hfiji 
Muhammed.  Abulfazl  affirms  that  that  Amir  was  now 
entirely  in  Edmrdn's  interest,  and  had  invited  him  to 
unite  their  forces  for  an  attack  upon  the  capitaL  How- 
ever that  may  be,  at  that  very  time  Biram  Khan 
arrived  at  Ghazni,  on  his  way  from  Eandahdr  to  K&buL 
He  vus  an  old  friend  of  the  governor's,  who  recttved 
him  with  much  honour,  and  invited  him  to  a  grand 
entertainment  within  the  fort,  intending,  says  Abulfiusl, 
to  have  seized  him.  Biram  Ehan,  who  got  some  inti- 
mation of  evil  designs,  feigning  an  excuse,  waived  the 
invitation,  and  encamped  by  a  stream  near  the  town ; 
where  he  was  visited  by  Hdji  Muhammed,  whom  by 
his  superior  art  and  address,  he  prevailed  upon  to  ae* 
company  him  to  Kdbul.  Humdyun,  meanwhile,  «> 
sooner  heard  of  Edmrdn*s  movements,  than  he  hurried 
back  to  defend  his  capital.  The  Mirza,  after  he  had 
arrived  within  one  march  of  E^bul,  hearing  that  Biram 
Ehan  and  Haji  Muhammed  were  not  far  off  on  their 
march  to  join  the  Emperor,  seeing  all  chance  of  success 
gone,  turned  back,  to  wander  some  time  longer  in  the 
straths  and  bills  of  Lamghan.* 


•  Akberndma,  f.  84. ;  Nizdm-ed- 
dfn  Ahmed)  Tab.  Akb.  f.  l65.  and 
Tar.  Niz.  f.  203.)  makes  Humdyun 
write  to  Kandahar  to  request  Biram 
Khan  to  visit  Haji  Muhammed  and 
seize  him.  He  also  affirms  that  Hdji 
wrote  to  Kamran  inviting  him  to 
come  to  Ghazni,  when  he  was  ready 
to  acknowledge  him  ai  king.  From 
whatever  cause,  it  is  clear  that  the 
ruin  of  H^ji  Muhammed  was  re- 
solved upon.  Perhaps  his  conduct 
in  the  matter  of  the  test-oath  was 
not  forgotten.  Abulfazl  is  so  much 
a  partizan  of  the  Emperor  and  of 
Biram  Khan,  that  we  can  hardly 


expect  from  him  an  impartial  ac- 
count of  transactions  in  which  tiiat 
great  man  was  concerned.  H4ji  Mo- 
hammed probably  stood  a  little  in 
Biram's  way.  He  had  been  Prime 
Minister,  and  seems  to  have  been 
laid  aside,  first  for  Kerdcha,  and 
now  for  Biram  Khan.  Whether  the 
disaffection  laid  to  his  charge  was 
real,  or  only  a  pretext  for  supersed- 
ing him,  it  is  hard  to  determine.  If 
real,  it  seems  strange  that  he  should 
twice  have  been  induced  to  go  to 
Kabul.  He  evidently  at  this  time 
did  not  consider  his  life  to  be  safe. 
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After  Biram  Khan  and  Hdji  Muhammed  had  reached  chap.  hi. 
Kabul,  the  latter,  when  one  day  entering  the  city,  was  ^'^'  ^^' 
stopped  at  the  gate  and  turned  back,  with  rather  a 
pointed  message  from  the  governor.  This,  added  to 
the  manifest  jealousy  which  the  Emperor  had  shown, 
naturally  roused  his  suspicion  that  something  was  in 
agitation  against  him.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to 
escape  before  the  Emperor  arrived;  and,  to  prevent 
being  detained,  instead  of  proceeding  straight  to 
Ghazni,  he  set  out  for  Kdrdbdgh  on  the  north,  under 
pretence  of  a  hunting  party ;  passed  the  defile  of  Mindr, 
and  made  his  way  through  the  hills  to  Bdba  Kochkdr, 
whence  he  hastened,  by  the  Damankoh  of  Behzadi  and 
Alinder,  towards  Ghazni. 

When  Humayun  soon  after  reached  Siah-sang  near  Mewuret  to 
Kabul,  on  his  way  back  to  oppose  Kamran,  he  was  met  J!*^*  ^^™* 
by  Biram  Khan.  Finding  that  Kamran  had  retreated, 
and  resolved  to  follow  him  wherever  he  was  to  be 
found,  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  those  eternal 
alarms  of  which  he  was  the  cause, — he  issued  orders 
that  not  a  man  should  leave  the  camp,  or  enter  Kdbul. 
As  he  was  not  at  his  ease  in  regard  to  Haji  Muhammed, 
he  despatched  Biram  Khan  to  prevail  upon  him  once 
more  to  return  to  the  camp,  if  possible  amicably,  but 
at  all  events  to  bring  him.  The  Khan,  by  his  prudent 
and  conciliating  management,  and  by  engaging  for  cer- 
tain conditions  which  he  confirmed  by  oath,  succeeded 
in  mollifying  and  reassuring  the  Hdji,  and  finally  con- 
ducted him  to  the  presence  when  all  the  forms  of  a 
reconciliation  took  place. 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  the  Emperor  marched 
back  to  the  Lamghdndt  in  pursuit  of  Kamrdn.  By  the 
time  he  reached  Jiii-Shdhi,  the  Mirza  fled  through  the 
passes  of  Kuner  Nurgil  higher  up  the  Kama  River,  while 
his  followers  dispersed.  Biram  Khan,  now  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Khan-Khdndn,  was  sent  with  a  body  of 
troops  to  pursue  him,  which  he  did  with  so  much  vigour 
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BOOK  T.  that  the  Mirza,  not  finding  himself  safe  in  the  tenitoiy 
A.T~iMi.  ^^  Kuner  Nurgil,  went  oflF  towards  the  Indus.  Biram 
wbo  flkt  Ehan  rejoined  the  Emperor  at  Daka,  between  Jtlii*Shihi 
SST^  and  the  Khaiber  Pass. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Emperor  caused  Hdji 
Muhammed  Ehan  and  his  brother  Shah  Muhammed  to 
be  seized.  They  were  charged  with  turbulent  and 
rebellious  designs,  and  after  the  forms  of  a  regular  in- 
vestigation, were  found  guilty,  stript  of  all  their  honours 
and  possessions,  and  when  they  had  been  kept  a  short 
time  in  prison,  were  put  to  death.  Indeed,  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  countries  under  Humd}nin  then 
were,  it  was  not  safe  for  the  prince,  after  quarrelling 
with  any  subject,  to  leave  him  powerful.  It  would 
have  been  only  afibrding  him  the  means  of  aiding  a 
rival  with  greater  effect.  Humdyun,  influenced  probably 
chuigein  by  the  stern,  but  successful,  policy  of  Biram  Khan, 
HM£j2a^  seems,  at  length,  to  have  resolved  to  quell  rebellion,  and 
to  punish  disaffection  with  unsparing  severity,  in  every 
one,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant.  Ghazni  and  the 
other  jAgirs  of  the  two  brothers,  were  divided  among 
the  Emperor's  adherents.* 

The  winter  Humdyun  spent  in  hunting  and  festivity, 
and  in  settling  the  neighbouring  country.    Early  in  the 
spring  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  deputations 
from   different   tribes  of  Afghdns,  with   acknowledge- 
Tranquiiii-   ^icuts  of  submissiou    and   tributary   offerings.       The 
ation  of      flight  of  Kdmrdn  allowed  things  to  assume  a  better  form 
to.     *"     than  they  had  done  for  a  long  period.     Biram  Ehan 
returned  to  Eandahdr.  The  countries  of  Ghazni,  Gurdiz, 
Bangash  and  Lohger  were  entrusted  to  Hindal ;  Eunduz, 
which  the  Mirza  had  held,  was  given  to  Mir  Birkeh; 
Jiii-ShAhi  to  Ehizer  Ehwdja  Ehan.     When  these  ar- 
rangements were  made,  Hindal,  leaving  Eunduz,  re- 
paired to  Ghazni.     But  before  Mir  Birkeh  arrived  at 

*  Akbcrn&ma,   f.  84.;  Tab.  Akb.    f.  l65.;   Tar.  Nia.  f.  202,  203.; 
Joxihet,  c  26. 
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Kunduz  to  supply  his  place,  Mirza  Ibrdhim  contrived  chap,  ul 
to  get  possession  of  it,  and  it  was  allowed,  if  not  by  ^'"''^^* 
secret  treaty,  at  least  by  connivance,  to  remain  in  his 

hands. 

* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Shah  Abul-Maali  entered 
Humdyun's  service.  He  was  a  Pirzada,  or  son  of  a  Pir 
or  saintly  personage,  and  claimed  to  be  descended  of  the 
Syeds  of  Turraez  who  were  connected  with  the  im- 
perial family.  He  was  a  man  of  decision  and  talent, 
by  which,  and  by  the  unbounded  influence  he  gained 
over  the  Emperor's  mind,  in  spite  of  his  presumptuous 
and  overbearing  temper,  he  rose  to  high  rank  and 
estimation. 

But  KAmrdn,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  idle.  In  the  Hmniiyun 
course  of  his  wanderings,  he  had  contrived  to  collect  ^^^^ 
about  him  a  new  and  considerable  body  of  adventurers,  K^rar&n. ; 
with  whom  he  advanced,  and  once  more  entered  Jiii- 
Shdhi,  the  middle  point  between  the  upper  and  lower 
country.  The  Emperor  immediately  summoned  Hindal 
and  the  Jdgirddrs  nearest  to  the  capital,  to  join  his 
array.  They  obeyed,  and  he  marched  against  K&mrdn, 
who,  wthout  meeting  him,  retreated  into  his  usual 
mountain  recesses.  When  the  camp  reached  Surkhab, 
however,  Kdmrdn,  descending  from  the  hills,  made  a 
fierce  attack  by  night  on  the  advance,  which  lay  at  the 
Siah-db  between  that  to^vn  and  Gandemak.  The  troops, 
though  surprised,  defended  themselves  bravely,  and 
maintained  their  ground;  but  lost  many  men,  and  a 
great  part  of  their  baggage. 

Humdyun  proceeded  on  his  march,  through  a  broken 
mountainous  country,  so  close  on  the  hills,  and  so  beset 
with  steep  lowering  cliflFs,  ravines,  valleys  and  hill 
passes,  that  he  was  in  constant  danger  of  being  sur- 
prised, or  of  having  the  different  divisions  of  his  army 
separated  from  each  other,  and  cut  off  by  the  sudden 
attacks  of  an  unseen  foe.  Passing  Jui-Shdhi,  he  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Jirbdr,  a  township  in  the  territory  of 
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KIght  at- 
tickonthe 
Imperial 
camp. 

ZekiEda  21. 
eve  of 
Nov.  20. 


Feath  of 
Hindal. 


Nanginhdr,  beyond  Behsiid,   guarding  his   camp  and 
march  with  watchful  care.     On  his  arrival,  he  ordered 
the  camp  to  be  surrounded  with  trenches  to  prevent 
surprise,  and  erected  a  temporary  fort  on  a  rising  ground. 
Two  Afghdns  brought  a  report  that  the  Mirza  intended, 
that  same  night,  to  attack  the  camp  with  a  body  of 
Khalil  and  Mehmend  Afghdns.     It  was  the  eve  of  the 
20th  of  November.     The  guards  were  ordered  to  watch 
in  the  trenches,  and  to  be  on  the  alert.     About  the  end 
of  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  an  attack  >vas  made 
accordingly.     The  Emperor  was  on  the  rising  ground ; 
Hindal  in  the  camp  below.     The  onset  was  furious,  and 
the  contest  continued  hot  for  some  time,  each  officer 
defending  his  own  portion  of  the  works,  some  part  of 
which,  however,  the  enemy  succeeded  in  scaling,  and 
entered  the  enclosure.     Some  men  of  note  were  slain  ; 
all  was  confusion  and  uncertainty,  friend  and  foe  being 
mixed  together  and  covered   by  the   darkness  of  the 
night ;  when  the  rising  of  the  moon  showed  the  real 
state  of  things,  and  the  impririalists   recovered   their 
superiority.     The  assailants  took  to  flight,  but  Mirza 
Hindal  had  fallen  in  the  fray.      "  When  the  affair  was 
over,"  says  Jouher,  "  and  his  Majesty  inquired  for  his 
brother  Hindal,  no  one  had  the  courage  to  tell  him. 
He  then  called  out  aloud  from  the  height ;  but,  although 
surrounded  by  at  least  three   hundred  persons,  none 
answered.     He  ordered  Abdal  Wahdb  to  go  and  bring 
news  of  the  prince.     He  went,  but,  in  returning,  was 
shot  by  one  of  our  own  matchlock-men,  who  mistook 
him  for  an  Afghan,  and  thus  was  he  added   to  the 
number  of  martyrs.    Mir  Abdal-Hai  was  next  sent,  and 
brought  back  the  melancholy  intelligence,  which  he  com- 
municated by  repeating  two  verses  of  a  poet.     The 
Emperor  instantly  retreated  to  his  pavilion,  where  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  till  his  Amirs  came  and 
consoled  him,  saying  that  his   brother  was  blest,   in 
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having  thus  fallen   a   martyr  in   the    service   of    his  chap  iil 
Majesty."*  ^'"'  '^' 

It  appears  that  Mirza  Hindal,  on  hearing  of  the  in- 
tended   night-attack,    had     carefully    visited    all    his 
trenches,  after  which  he  had  thrown  himself  down  in 
his  tent  to  take  some  rest,  when  he  was  roused  by  the 
uproar    and    alarm   occasioned   by   the    onset   of    the 
Afghdns.     They  had  attacked  the  works  on  every  side 
on  foot,  with  shouts  and  war-cries;  and  a  body  had 
succeded  in  getting  over  the  Mirza's  trenches.     The 
night  was  dark.     The  Mirza  started  up,  and  hastened 
to  meet  and  repel  the  assailants,  having  only  his  bow 
and  arrow  in  his  hand.     His  men  had  hurried  away  in 
confusion,  to  protect  their  horses  from  being  plundered, 
so  that  none  of  his  immediate  servants  were  with  him. 
He  soon  met  an  Afghdn  face  to  face,  and  so  near  that 
it  was  necessary  to  close  with  him.     By  main  strength 
he  had  gained  the  upper  hand,  when  his  antagonist's 
brother,  Tirenda,  a  Mehmend  Afghan,  came  to  his  as- 
sistance, and   slew  the   Mirza  without   knowng   him. 
When  the  battle  was    over,  the  Afghdn  brought  the 
Mirza's  ornamented  quiver  and  a^ro^ys,  unconscious  to 
whom  they  belonged,  and  presented  them  to  K^mrdn, 
as  the  spoils  of  a  man  of  rank.     Kdmrdn  no  sooner  saw 
the  quiver  than  he  recognised  it  as  his  brother's,  and, 
dashed  his  turban  on  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  grief. 
The  Mirza's  body  was  left  for  some  time  unnoticed, 
where  it  fell.      After  the   first   confusion,  when   the 
troops  began  to  collect,  and  were  returning  to  assail  the 
Afghdns,  Khwdja  Ibrahim,  one  of  his  servants,  as  the 
troops  which   he   had  joined  were  passing  near   the 
Mirza's  tent,  saw,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  a  man 

•  Jouher,  c  26. ;  Bayezid,  who  not  heard,"  said  he,  '*  of  the  mar- 
was  in  M  on  aim  Khan's  service,  re-  tyrdom  of  Mirza  Hindal  ?  '*  Monaim 
lates  that  the  Khan,  during  the  replied,  ''  You  lament  your  own 
alarm,  rode  up  to  the  rising  ground,  gain.  Yon  have  one  enemy  less**^ 
and  found  the  Emperor  in  tears.  His  Majesty  checked  his  lamenta- 
Having  asked  the  cause,  "  Have  you  tion.     Bayezid,  f.  SQ. 
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BOOK  V.   in  black  armour  lying  on  the  ground.     He  did  not  at 

A.TTw"!.  ^^*  ®*'^P'  ^^*  pushed  on  towards  the  Afghans,  till 
he  recollected  that  Hindal  had  that  evening  put  on  a 
black  cuirass.  Turning  back,  he  examined,  the  body, 
and  found  that  it  was  the  Mirza's.  His  ricrht  hand  had 
been  cut  off,  and  some  fingers  of  his  left,  apparently  in 
an  attempt  to  defend  his  head ;  and  a  cross  blow,  that 
had  fallen  on  his  mouth,  had  nearly  separated  the  head 
from  the  one  ear  to  the  other.  With  great  presence  of 
mind,  he  lifted  up  the  body,  and  carried  it  into  the 
Mfrza's  pavilion,  where  he  laid  it  down  and  covered  it 
with  a  cloak,  ordering  the  porters  to  admit  no  one,  as 
the  Mirza  was  fatigued  with  his  exertions,  and  had 
received  a  trifling  wound  ;  and  desired  that  no  noise  or 
bustle  should  be  allowed,  that  could  disturb  him.  When 
the  enemy  was  finally  repulsed,  the  Khwdja  mounted  a 
rising  ground,  and  in  the  Mirza's  name  returned  thanks 
to  the  troops  for  their  exertions  which  had  secured  the 
victory.  His  conduct  was  warmly  applauded  by  the 
Emperor.  Hindal's  remains  were  conveyed  first  to 
Jiii-ShAhi,  and,  after  a  time,  to  Kdbul,  where  they  were 
interred  at  the  feet  of  his  father  Bdber.  He  was  thirty- 
two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Ghazni,  the 
jagir  of  Hindal,  was  given  to  Akber,  to  whom  were 
also  transferred  the  Mirza's  adherents,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  deceased  prince  was  betrothed  to  him.* 


*  Akbernaroa,  f.  85;  Jouher, 
c.  26. ;  BayezW,  ff.  59,  60. ;  Tab. 
Akb.  f.  165. ;  Khol-ul-Tow.  f.  270.; 
Jouher  mentions  an  incident  con- 
nected with  tlie  death  of  Hindal, 
which  is  highly  illustrative  of  that 
tenderness  to  animal  life,  that  is 
?ommon  with  pious  Musulmans. 
Two  days  before  the  night  attack^ 
when  the  Emperor  and  his  brother 
were  returning  from  chusing  a 
strong  position  for  a  fortified  camp, 
they  met  three  deer ;  **  one,  Hindal 
])ur8ued ;  another  Shah  Abn-Maali ; 
the  third  escaped.     \^cn   Hindal 


was  over  against  the  deer,  he  shot 
it  with  an  arrow  in  such  a  way  that 
it  never  moved,  but  raising  its  h» 
thrice  towards  heaven,  yielded  op 
its  life  to  God.  All  who  were  pre- 
sent were  filled  with  wonder,  (it 
seeming)  as  if  the  deer  had  liAcd 
up  its  complaint  to  the  Almighty 
Creator."  Jouher,  c  26.  Two  dayf 
after,  the  Mirza  was  slain  by  the 
Afghans,  "  having  no  other  anni 
to  oppose  to  the  enemy  but  his  bov 
and  arrow."  He  was  born  in  a.  s* 
925,  and  slain  95S,  being  about  S5 
lunar  years  of  age. 
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The  day  after   this  attack,  Humdyun   fell  back  to  chap,  iil 

Sbpt    TV 

Behsfid,  where  he  constructed  a  fort,  and  remained  all  ' 
the  winter,  watching  the  proceedings  of  Kamrdn,  who 
wandered  from  one  tribe  of  Afghdns  to  another,  at- 
tempting to  rouse  them  to  espouse  his  cause.  In  this 
position,  surrounded  by  mountains  on  every  side,  he 
was  beset  by  the  Afghans,  who  prowled  round  his  camp, 
which  they  dared  not  attack,  and  harassed  his  troops, 
plundering  and  putting  to  death  such  of  his  men  as  fell 
into  their  hands.  They  often  came  up  close  to  the 
works,  and  upbraided  their  enemy  with  cowardice,  for 
not  daring  to  come  out,  and  fight  on  even  ground. 
These  insults  Humdyun  appears  to  have  borne  with  a 
patience  not  usual  to  him  :  but  his  Amirs  and  officers, 
at  length,  began  to  murmur  aloud.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  a  winter  retreat 
through  the  passes  between  Behsiid  and  Kabul,  and 
perhaps  he  had  sufflered  more  in  the  late  attack  than 
his  historians  admit.  When  the  spring  returned,  and  ^'^'??h 
it  was  possible  once  more  to  act  in  the  wild  country  of  * 
the  Afghans,  he  thought  it  best  to  anticipate  any  attack 
they  might  meditate;  and  learning  that  Kamrdn  lay, 
at  no  great  distance,  with  a  body  of  troops  that  he  had 
collected,  he  resolved,  by  a  bold  attack,  to  beat  up  his 
quarters,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  his  person.  With 
this  intent,  he  set  out  from  Behsiid,  and  marched 
the  whole  night,  in  the  supposed  direction  of  the 
Mirza's  camp.  The  road  was  long,  and  the  weather 
was  still  piercingly  cold.  Kdmrdn  had  been  entertained 
by  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  in  succession,  staying 
seven  or  eight  days  with  each.  This  rambling  mode 
of  life  rendered  it  uncertain  among  whom  he  might  be 
found.  At  the  end  of  the  night,  Humdyun  halted  to 
rest  his  troops,  and  mounted  again  at  peep  of  dawn. 
At  that  early  hour,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  The  camp  of 
with  two  of  Kdmrdn's  followers,  charged  with  a  mission  f^f"*,^ 
to  Malek  Muhammed  of  Mandrdwer.     From  them  he 
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BOOK  V.  was  directed  to  the  encampment  of  the  tribe  with  which 
A.1I.  1558,  *^®  Mirza  was  to  be  found,  and,  hastening  on,  reached 
it  as  the  sun  rose.  They  rushed  in  ere  the  Afghdns, 
who  amounted  to  14,000  fighting  men,  could  recover 
from  their  surprise,  and  put  to  death  all  the  men  whom 
they  met,  making  prisoners  of  the  women  and  children, 
whom  they  afterwards  sold  as  slaves.*  Edmr^  made 
a  narrow  escape,  the  assailants  entering  his  tent  at  one 
side,  while  he  escaped  by  the  other ;  but  Maks4d,  his 
favourite,  who  slept  in  it  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
surprise  was  complete  ;  the  resistance  feeble  ;  the  booty, 
especially  in  sheep  and  cattle,  very  large.  This  disaster 
was  decisive  of  the  Mlrza's  fate  among  the  Afghdns, 
who  were  seized  with  general  dismay,  and  did  not 
after\yards  dare  to  protect  him.  He,  therefore,  fled ; 
but  meeting  with  no  succour  from  the  Afghan  tribes, 
crossed  the  Indus,  and,  compelled  by  the  extremity  to 
"  T?e  flies  to  which  hc  was  reduced,  sought  refuge  with  Selim  Shah, 
^  ' .  the  Afghdn  King  of  Delhi.  Humdyun,  no  longer  ap- 
prehensive of  any  attack  from  the  Afghans,  left  his 
fortified  camp  of  Behsiid,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 

Kdbul.f 

End  of  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Emperor  moved 

ando^/^'      down  into  Bangash  to  chastise  the  Afghans  in  that 

A.  D.  1652.    quarter,  who  had  sheltered  and  assisted  Edmran.     As 

lays^^wMte     Bangash  lies  on  a  far  lower  level  than  Kdbul,  and  the 

Bangash.      winter  is  consequently  much  less  severe,  he  was  able  to 

carry  on  hostile  operations  in  that  country,  while  the 

grounds  above  were   covered  with   snow.     While  he 

himself  moved  down  from  the  capital,  he   ordered  a 

second  division  from  Ghazni,  under  Akber,  to  co-operate 

with  him  by  marching  on  Bangash  by  the  route  of 

Gurdiz.     The  invaders  spread,  plundering  and  laying 

waste  the  country  on  every  side,  seizing  the  effects,  and 

driving  off  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  the  different  tribes, 

♦  Jouher  makes  the    prisoners,  t  Akbern^ma,  ff.  84 — 87. ;  Jon- 

male  and  female,  amount  to  19,000.      her,  c.  27* 
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into  whose  territory  they  came,  and  especially  of  the  chap.  in. 

Abdal-Rahmdni  and  Bermzidi  Afghans.    Monairn  Khan,   ^f^]^ 

with  a  third  division  of  the  Emperor's  troops,  advancing 

from  his  jagir  of  Nanginhar  by  way  of  Tira,  attacked 

the  habitations  of  Fateh  Shah,  an  Afghdri  cliief,  who 

was  accused  of  belonging  to  the  hated  sect  of  Chirdgh- 

kiish,  and  destroyed  or  plundered  his  whole  property, 

he  himself  narrowly  escaping,  but  severely  wounded  *. 

To  complete  the  satisfaction  which  HumAyun  enioyed  ^^^  ?*^^" 

r  xi.  n  ^  •  1.1  T      1  offer  to  8ur- 

irom  tnese  successful  operations,  which  wasted  the  ter-  render 
ritory  of  his  enemy  in  every  direction,  he  was  met  by  ™'  °' 
ambassadors  from  Sultan  Adam  Gaker,  the  head  of  the 
Graker  race,  who  brought  the  important  intelligence 
that  Edmrdn  had  wandered  into  his  territories,  and  tha  t, 
if  the  Emperor  would  visit  him,  he  was  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge his  Majesty,  and  to  deliver  his  brother  into 
his  hands.     Alon":  with    the   ambassadors  came  Joiri 

-m-w  ^ 

Khan,  a  servant  of  Kdmran's,  bearing  a  letter  from  that 
prince,  in  which  he  made  every  protestation  of  attach- 
ment, with  expressions  of  regret  for  the  past,  and  pro- 
mises of  submission  for  the  future.  This  was  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  neglected.  Humayun  was  convinced, 
from  long  and  painful  experience,  that  he  never  could 
be  personally  safe,  or  secure  of  executing  any  of  his 
plans,  while  Kdinran  was  at  large.  Without  delay, 
therefore,  he  bent  his  march  towards  the  Indus,  which 
he  crossed  near  Dink6t,  on  his  way  to  the  country  of 
the  Gakers. 

We  have  seen  that  Kdmrdn,  after  his  camp  had  been  Kumran 
surprised  in  the  ni(yht-attack,  and  his  allies  routed  and  ^^'^^  ^I?® 

*■  ^        *~^  '  ^  camp  of 

dispersed,  finding  that   no   more   assistance  could  be  seiimShah. 
gained  from  the  Afghans,  who  were  confounded  by  the 

*  Jouher  tells  us  (c  27*)   that  he  sent  a  party  to  punish  him^  who 

Humdyun,  while  in  Bangash,  heard  made  his  wives  and  children  pri- 

one  Pekh  Mazhabi  had  made  a  place  soners.  He  may  probably  be  the  per- 

for  himself  in  the  Bangash  territory,  son  mentioned  in  the  text^  Mazhabi 

and  was  misleading  men :  on  which  merely,  signifying  ''  sectary." 
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BOOK  y.  blow  inflicted  on  some  of  their  tribes,  hastened  towards 
^^7i66a.  ^^  Penjdb,  resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  to  court  succour 
from  Selim  Shah,  the  Afghan  sovereign  of  Delhi,  and 
the  hereditary  enemy  of  his  family  and  race.  That 
prince  was  then  at  Bin,  a  township  of  the  Penjdb,  and 
engaged  in  operations  agdnst  the  chief  of  Jdmu  when 
Kdmrdn's  envoy  arrived.  Instantly  perceiving  the  ad- 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  this  incident,  he  joyfully  in- 
vited him  to  his  court,  and,  as  he  approached,  sent  an 
honorary  procession  to  receive  him.  Edmrdn  saw  with 
disappointment,  however,  that  it  was  composed  of  per- 
sons of  inferior  rank,  and,  that  on  entering  the  camp,  he 
was  not  met  by  the  King.  The  unhappy  prince  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  no  longer  a  sovereign,  and  en- 
dured all  the  painful  feelings  of  degraded  majesty, 
heightened  by  a  sense  of  his  own  imprudence,  in  having 
Hishnmiii-  thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  bitter  enemy.  When 
cepSwT  introduced  to  the  presence,  he  found  Selim  seated  in 
state,  with  much  pomp,  on  his  throne.  Having,  either 
intentionally  or  by  accident,  made  some  delay  in  ap- 
proaching the  king,  he  was  thrice  loudly  reminded  by 
the  master  of  ceremonies  *,  before  the  whole  Court,  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  World.  As 
he  approached  the  throne  without  making  his  obeisance, 
the  officer  who  introduced  him,  seized  him  rudely  by 
the  neck,  and  made  him  bend  to  perform  the  kornish, 
proclaiming  at  the  same  time  that  the  son  of  the  Mak- 
adam,  or  head-man,  of  Kdbul,  had  come  to  make  a 
petition  to  his  Majesty.  To  add  to  his  vexation,  Sehm 
for  some  time  aflected  not  to  notice  him,  and  when  be 
did,  looking  haughtily  his  way,  only  half  rose  from  his 
seat,  gave  him  a  passing  welcome,  directed  that  his  tent 
should  be  placed  among  those  of  the  Mir-zddas,  and 
gave  orders  to  present  him  with  a  caparisoned  horse,  a 
dress  of  honour,  a  female  slave  and  an  eunuch.     The 

♦  MfiTuzuk. 
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late  powerful  sovereign  of  Kdbul,  KandahAr,  Badakh-  chap,  hl 

shdn  and  the  Penjdb,  felt  indignant  and  humbled,  at     ! " 

receiving  such  treatment  from  an  upstart  Afghdn.  He 
was  permitted  to  go  at  large,  but  was  watched  as  a 
prisoner.  Selim,  who  had  some  tincture  of  learning, 
and  piqued  himself  on  his  skill  in  composing  extempore 
verses,  often  sent  for  the  Mirza,  who  was  an  elegant 
poet  and  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  contended  with 
him  chiefly  in  metrical  composition,  an  intercourse  which 
invariably  terminated  in  disgust.  Kamrdn  was  not 
long  of  discovering  that  the  promises  made  to  him  were 
never  meant  to  be  kept,  and  that  he  had  humbled 
himself  to  become  the  mere  dependant  of  an  Afghdn, 
whom  he  hated,  and  who  was  his  mortal  foe.  Worn 
out  with  petty  annoyances  also,  he  became  tired  of  life, 
and  resolved  to  attempt,  at  whatsoever  risk,  to  effect  his 
escape. 

When  Selimhad  concluded  his  business  in  the  Penjdb,  hii  escape, 
he  set  out  to  return  to  Hindustdn,  carrying  along  with 
him  the  Mirza,  whom  he  continued  to  flatter  with  hopes 
of  assistance,  which  he  never  meant  to  render.  His 
intention  was  to  have  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  some 
hill-fort,  to  be  reserved  as  a  check  upon  Humdyun. 
As  the  camp  approached  the  Satlej,  Kdmrdn  saw  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  privately  despatched  Jogi 
Khan,  a  trusty  servant,  to  Raja  Kambhu,  a  hill  chieftain, 
whose  country  was  only  twelve  kos  from  Mdchiwdrd, 
the  grand  pass  over  the  river,  to  ascertain  if  that  chief 
would  afford  him  protection.  The  Raja  promised  to 
receive  him  :  and  as  soon  as  the  camp  had  crossed  the 
river  at  Machiwdra,  the  Mirza  effected  his  escape. 
Having  dressed  one  of  his  servants  in  his  own  sleeping 
robe,  and,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  lull  the 
vigilance  of  the  guards  and  spies  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  made  Bdba  Said  a  nobleman  of  his  house- 
hold sit  up  reading  aloud  by  his  bedside,  as  if  he  had 
lain  down  to  go  to  rest,  he  proceeded  to  disguise  him- 
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mitabie- 
qoent  wan 
teingf, 


BOOK  T.  Belf  in  female  attire,  and  throwing  over  him  the  robe  or 
veil  used  by  Musulman  women,  which  covers  the  whole 
body  and  conceals  the  shape,  having  only  a  small 
aperture  left  for  the  eyes,  he  walked  out  of  the  female 
tents  unsuspected,  and  having  at  a  convenient  place 
mounted  a  fleet  horse,  found  his  way  to  the  concerted 
place  of  refuge  among  the  hills.* 

The  Raja  received  him  as  he  had  promised,  and  en- 
tertained him  hospitably  for  some  time ;  till,  learning 
that  a  force  was  on  its  march  to  demand  that  the  Miiza 
should  be  given  up,  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  Delhi, 
he  seut  off  the  prince  to  another  hill-chief,  the  Raja  of 
Ealiirf,   who   possessed   the   strongest  place  in   that 
quarter,  but  who  soon  after,  from  a  similar  apprehen- 
sion of  incurring  the  resentment  of  Selim,  sent  him  on 
to  Jdmu.     The  Raja  of  that  territory,  however,  afraid 
of  once  more  drawing  on  himself  the  hostility  of  the 
Afghdn,  from  which  he  had  before  suffered,  would  not 
grant  permission  to  the  Mirza  to  enter  his  dominions. 
Kdmrdn,  finding  himself  thus  situated,  set  out  for  M^n- 
k6t  J,  where  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  made  a 
prisoner.     He  was  compelled  once  more,  therefore,  to 
disguise  himself  as  a  female,  and  set  out  on  horseback 
with  an  Afghdn  horse-dealer,  who  was  returning  to 
E^bul.     In  passing  through  the  Gaker  country,  he  dis- 
covered himself  to  the  Sultan,  and  claimed  his  assistance 
to  regain  his  throne.    That  chief,  who  had  been  an  ally 
of  Bdber's,  detained  the  Mirza  as  a  prisoner  at  large, 
at  the  same  time  giving  information  to  Humdyun,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  that  the  Mirza  was  in  his  power. 
Kdmrdn,  finding  himself  in   this  desperate  situation, 


and  deten< 
tlon  bf  the 
Oaken. 


♦  The  Kholdset-ul-Towdrikh 
says,  at  Rajeghat  20  kos  from  Sir- 
kend,  f.  283. 

t  The  present  capital  of  Kalur 
is  Belldspur  on  the  Satlej.  Forster's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  240.  8vo.  ed.  The 
Khol&set  calla  It  Kdilut,  and  makes 


him  go  thence  to  Nagerkdt  and 
thence  to  Jamu.  Ferishta,  voL  ii.  p. 
16'9.  says  that  he  took  refuge  with 
the  R^ja  of  Nagerkdt. 

t  Mdnkdt  lies   in   the  hills  be- 
tween the  Rdvi  and  Chendb. 
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sent  Jogi  Khan  along  with  the  Sultan's  envoys,  with  cnAP.m. 
conciliatory  letters  to  his  brother,  to  attempt  to  soothe   ^'"'  ^^' 
him. 

We  have  seen  that  Humdyun  received  these  letters 
while  on  his  expedition  into  Bangash,  and  that  he  im- 
mediately resolved  to  march  into  the  country  of  the 
Gakers,  and  to  spare  no  exertion  to  get  into  his  hands 
an  enemy,  who  for  many  years,  had  thwarted  all  his 
plans,  and  made  a  battle-field  of  his  dominions.  Having 
also  some  views  on  Kashmir,  he  sent  back  from  his 
camp  Khwdja  Jildl-ed-din  Mahmiid,  to  take  charge  of 
Kdbul  during  his  absence,  and  carrying  Akber  with 
himself*,  to  initiate  him  into  business  and  the  art  of 
war,  crossed  the  Indus  near  Dink6t,  and  soon  entered 
the  territories  of  Sultan  Adam,  who,  on  his  approach, 
began  to  entertain  some  fear  of  the  guest  whom  he  had 
invited,  as  well  as  some  apprehensions  for  his  own 
safety  and  independence.  The  Emperor  sent  on  Monaim 
Khan  to  quiet  his  fears,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Mirza ; 
and,  after  some  delay  and  evasion,  the  Sultan  at  length 
came,  and  waited  upon  the  Emperor  in  the  territory  of  samuden 
Pirhdla,  where  the  Mirza  soon  after  found  himself,  most  ^^"«™^y- 
unwillingly,  constrained  to  submit  to  his  brother,  and 
to  join  him  in  his  camp. 

After  some  days  spent  in  entertainments  and  festivity. 
Sultan  Adam  *,  having  received  a  dress  of  honour,  a 


*  Abulfazl  makes  Humayun  carry 
Akber  with  himself.  Akbem&ma^ 
f.  89*  Other  authorities  make  him 
accompany  the  Khwaja  back  to  Kd- 
buL 

-  t  Abulfazl  (Akbernama  f.  88.), 
gives  a  short  account  of  the  succes- 
sion to  the  chiefship  of  the  Gakers. 
He  observes  that  the  Gakers  consist 
of  many  tribes  who  inhabit  between 
the  Sind  and  Behat  (or  Jelem). 
Their  country  once  belonged  to  the 
Kashmiris.  In  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Zein-ed-diQ  Kashmiri^  Malek  Kad, 


an  Amir  of  Ghazni,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  ruler  (H&kim)  of 
Kdbul,  invaded  the  country^  and 
wrested  it  from  the  Kashmiris.  Ma- 
lek Kad  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Malek  Kilan,  whose  son  Malek  Pir 
became  chief  of  the  tribe  (ulus). 
After  him  Tatar  was  the  director 
(Nazim)  of  the  family  (kabileh). 
This  chieftain  was  always  in  a  state 
of  hostility  with  Shir  Shah,  the  Af- 
ghan king  of  Delhi,  and  with  his 
son  Selim  Shah,  considering  him- 
self to  be  connected  with  the  im- 
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pooK  T.    standard,  and  kettle-drum  and  some  rich  presents,  the 
A^nTisM.   re^*^  ^f  ^*®  important,  but  dishonourable,  service, 
took  his  leave.     Consultations  were  now  held  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  Mirza.     The  Emperor's  councillors  were 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
tranquillity  for  his  dominions  while  the  Mirza  was  in 
life ;  and  that  his  death  was  due  no  less  tx>  the  Emperor 
himself,  than  to  the  quiet  and  peace  of  his  subjects. 
DiMunioiii  Humdyun,  both  from  his  own  natural  disposition  and 
ikte.  the  impressive  parting  advice  of  his  father,  was  very 

averse  to  proceed  to  extremities.  Upon  this  his  Amirs, 
the  Muftis,  Doctors  of  the  Law  and  other  men  of  note 
who  accompanied  the  army,  presented  a  petition,  ad- 
vice and  remonstrance  under  their  seals,  praying  that 
capital  punishment  might  be  inflicted  on  Edmrdn,  as  an 
act  required  by  justice,  and  indispensable  to  the  public 
peace.  This  paper  Humdyun  sent  to  Edmrdn,  who 
was  much  agitated  on  reading  it.  He  sent  a  message 
in  return  to  say,  that  those  whose  seals  were  affixed 
to  this  paper  asking  for  his  death,  were  the  very  per- 
sons, who  had  urged  him  on  to  the  extremities,  that 
had  brought  him  to  his  present  misery. 
ii  deprived  Though  strongly  urged  on  every  side,  Humayun  ob- 
iigbt  stinately  persisted  in  refusing  to  imbrue  his  hands  in 

his  brother's  blood ;  but  he  resolved,  by  depriving  him 
of  his  eyesight,  to  render  him  unfit  for  public  life.  For 
this  purpose,  he  ordered  the  Mirza's  servants  to  be  re- 
moved from  about  his  person,  and  supplied  their  place 
by  some  of  his  own.  He  instructed  his  ewer- bearer, 
Jouher,  from  whom  we  have  the  detailed  particulars  of 
this  events  to  watch  the  interior  of  the  tent,  and  on  no 

perial  family.     For  when  Baber  in-  tribe  came  to  Sultan  Adam,  who  at 

vaded  Hindustdn,  T^t^r  entered  his  this    time    continued    to    hold    it; 

service  and  served  him   faithfully,  though  the  two  sons  of  Sarang,  Ke- 

He  fell  in  the  war  with  R^na  S&nga,  mal  Khan  and  Said  Khan   Gaker, 

leaving  two  sons.  Sultan  Sarang  and  laid  claim  to  the  dignity,  and  were 

Sultan   Adam.     On   the   death   of  their  uncle^s  enemies. 
Sarang,   the    chiefUinship   of    the 
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account  to  yield  to  sleep  for  a  moment.  Jouher  went  chap.  in. 
on  duty  about  afternoon  prayers,  when  the  unhappy  ^'"^' 
prince  asked  for  a  prayer  carpet,  and  on  receiving  it, 
prostrated  himself  in  prayer.  His  evening  prayers  he 
also  said  within  the  tent.  Entering  into  conversation 
with  the  ewer  bearer,  he  made  him  champoo  him, 
asking  him  several  questions,  such  as,  his  name,  how 
long  he  had  served  the  Emperor,  and  if  he  had  ever 
been  in  Mirza  Askeri's  service.  It  was  then  Ramzdn, 
and  he  told  his  attendant  that  he  had  fasted  six  days  *, 
asking  him  if  he  would  be  his  substitute,  to  fast  in  his 
stead.  What  followed  may  be  best  given  in  Jouher's 
own  words.  "  I  replied,  *  I  will  fast  for  you ;  but  the 
Mirza  himself  will  yet  be  able  to  keep  his  fast.  Be  bold, 
and  let  not  melancholy  take  possession  of  your  heart.' 
He  then  inquired,  *  Do  you  know  what  is  to  be  done 
with  me.'  I  replied,  *  Kings  know  the  revenues  of  kings; 
but  this  is  clear  to  me,  that  no  man  breaks  his  own 
arm ;  and,  moreover,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Muham- 
med  Huradyun  is  most  merciful  and  beneficent.'  In  this 
manner  the  night  passed  away." 

Next  morning,  the  army  marched  and  the  Emperor  a.  h.  bso. 
gave  orders  that  the  Mirza's  eyes  should  be  lanced,  ^"^"/y 
He  then  set  out.  The  orders,  when  communicated  to 
the  servants  who  had  been  sent  to  attend  the  Mirza, 
produced  disputes  who  was  to  do  the  deed,  each  shift- 
ing it  from  himself.  Sultan  Ali  Bakhshi,  the  pay- 
master, who  brought  the  instructions,  directed  Ali  Dost, 
a  chamberlain,  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  charge 
of  the  Mirza's  person  had  been  committed,  to  proceed 
to  execute  the  duty  enjoined.  This  he  absolutely  re- 
fused to  do,  without  the  Emperor's  direct  commands. 
'*  You,"  said  he,  "  addressing  the  paymaster,"  will  not 
pay  out  a  single  Shahrukhi  without  his  Majesty's  direc- 

*  This  would  mark  the  time  as      and  the  five  preceding  days  (l6th 
being  the  6th  day  of  Ramzan^  sup-      August  a.  d.  1555.) 
posing  that  Kamrdn  had  fasted  that 
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BOOS  T.   tions.     How  can  I  do  such  a  deed  as  this  without  his 
^ — J^  Majesty's  personal  orders?    Should  he  to-morrow  ask 
me,  ^Wbat  made  you   do  this  deed,  and  disable  my 
brother  ?'  Am  I  to  answer,  ^  I  did  it  because  Sultan  Ali 
Dost  bid  me  ? '  No,  I  cannot  do  it."  Thus  they  disputed 
together.     At  length,  the  humble  Jouher  said,  "  I  will 
go  and  inform  his  Majesty."    Ali  Dost,  Sultan  Bariki, 
Gholdm  Ali  Sheshangusht  *,  the  Darogha  of  the  FedLsh- 
khdna,  and  I,  the  humble  Jouher,  galloped  after  his 
Majesty,  and  addressed  him.    Ali  Dost,  among  the  rest, 
spoke  to  him  in  the  Tiirki  language,  saying,  "  Nobody 
will  do  this  deed."    The  Emperor,  in  the  same  language, 
called  him  names,  and  said,  ^^  Thou,  what  has  come 
over  thee  ?    Do  thou  go  and  do  it."    What  followed,  bs 
perhaps  the  most  faithful  account  of  such  a  scene  that 
is  on  record,  may  best  be  described  in  the  words  of 
an  eye-witness  and  agent,  f 

"  Having  received  this  order,  we  returned  to  Edmr&n, 
and  Gholdm  Ali  said  to  the  Mirza,  *  0  Mirza !  would 
that  Almighty  God  tore  my  tongue  from  the  roots, 
rather  than  that  the  words  I  speak  should  come  from 
my  mouth.  But  for  the  commands  of  princes  there  is  no 
remedy.  Our  orders  are  to  lance  your  eyes.'  *  Kill  me 
at  once,'  said  the  Mirza.  Gholdm  Ali  replied,  *  None 
dare  so  far  overpass  his  orders  as  to  kill  you.'  He  then 
proceeded  to  execute  the  work.  Having  folded  a  handker- 
chief which  he  had  in  his  hand  into  a  ball,  to  serve  for 
a  gagi  the  Ferdsh  J  thrust  it  into  the  Mirza's  mouth  as 
he  struggled.  They  tlien  held  his  hands,  dragged  him 
out  of  the  pavilion,  laid  him  on  the  ground,  and  struck 
the  lancet  into  his  eyes,  such  was  the  will  of  God !  fifty 
times  more  or  less.  Like  a  brave  man  he  did  not  utter 
a  single  groan.  But  when  a  man  sat  down  on  his 
knees,  he  said  to  him,  *  Why  do  you  sit  on  my  knees  ? 

*  The  sixfingered.  up  and  lays  down  the  carpets,  assists 

t  Jouher,  c.  27.  in  pitching  the  tents,  &c 

i  An  inferior  servant  who  takes 
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Will  you  not  leave  off  till  you  have  had  your  will  of  chap.  hi. 
me?'  Except  this  expression,  he  breathed  not  a  com-  ''^' 
plaint,  but  maintained  a  perfect  manly  firmness,  till 
they  poured  some  lemon  juice  and  salt  into  his  eyes. 
Being  then  tortured  beyond  endurance,  calling  on  the 
name  of  God,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  *0  Lord!  for  the 
offences  which  I  have  committed  in  this  world,  surely  I 
have  suffered  retribution.  I  may  now  entertain  hopes 
of  my  future  salvation." 

"  The  Mirza  after  this  was  placed  on  horseback,  and 
we  rode  on  after  the  army,  till  we  came  to  a  grove 
planted  by  Sultan  Firuz  Shah,  where,  the  weather  being 
hot,  we  alighted.  After  resting,  he  was  again  mounted 
on  horseback  and  brought  on  to  the  camp,  where  he 
alighted  at  the  tent  of  Mir  Edsim  Kohbur,  which  was 
already  pitched. 

"  As  I  saw  the  Mirza  restless  and  suffering  much,  I 
could  not  stay  beside  him,  but  returned  to  my  own  quar- 
ters, where  I  was  sitting  with  my  head  bent  down  in 
sadness,  when  his  Majesty's  eye  fell  upon  me.  He  sent 
Jan  Muhammed,  his  librarian,  to  ask  what  had  been 
done  in  the  affair  on  which  I  had  been  sent,  and  how 
I  had  succeeded.  I  answered,  *  Everything  has  been 
completed  as  ordered.'  His  Majesty  then  said,  "  You 
need  not  return  thither.  Get  ready  water  for  my 
bath."  ♦ 

Thus  was  a  termination  put  to  the  public  life  of  this  Remaining 
unhappy  prince,  who  had  contributed  so  much,  by  his  huiife? 
unquiet  ambition,  to  injure  the  interests  of  his  family, 
and  to  restore  the  Afghdn  ascendency  in  India.  The 
remaining  incidents  of  his  life  are  but  few.  Soon  after 
reaching  the  camp,  he  sent  a  message  to  Monaim  Beg 
to  request  that  Beg  Miiliik,  his  favourite,  might  be  sent 
to  wait  upon  him  as  usual.  The  Emperor  at  once  com- 
plied  with  his  desire.     On  the  Beg's  arrival,  the  Mirza, 

• 

•  Jouher^  c  27- 
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BOOK  T.  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  seizing  his  hands,  pressed 
^^  them  to  his  eyes  with  many  tears,  and  exclaimed, 


A.  ». 


t€ 


Thongh  a  Teil  is  drawn  OTer  the  eye  of  mj  body  ; 

I  see  thee  still  with  that  inward  eye,  that  so  oft  has  pictnved  Ay 


countenance.** 


He  continued  to  accompany  the  camp,  until  it  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  on  its  return  to  Kabul. 
Here  he  sent  for  Monaim  Beg.    "  You  know,"  said  the 
Mirza,  "  in  what  splendor  I  have  lived  in  Edbul.    How 
then  can  I  endure  to  be  carried  to  it,  such  a  spectacle 
as  I  now  am."     He  asked  leave  to  go  to  Mekka,  without 
passing  through  his  old  dominions ;  adding  that,  if  re- 
fused, he  would  kill  himself  by  the  way,  when  his  blood 
would  rest  on  his  brother's  head.     The  Emperor,  for  a 
whole  day,  refused  to  grant  this  request.     How  could 
he  set  him  at  large,  he  said,  after  having  reduced  him 
to  blindness.     At  length,  however,  Monaim  and  some 
others  of  his  Amirs  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  let  him 
set  out,  and  also  to  have  a  meeting  with  him  ;  to  which 
he  agreed  on  one  condition, — that  the  Mirza  should  place 
a  check  upon  his  feelings,  and  not  allow  himself  to  break 
out  into  complaint  or  lamentation.     At  midnight,  the 
SSw^to     Emperor,  lighted  by  a  lantern,  and  attended  by  five  or 
Humdjun.    six  men  of  distinction,   repaired  to  his  tent.     Monaim 
sent  in  a  person  to  apprise  tlie  Mirza  that  his  Majesty 
was  come.     Yiisef,  the  Mirza's  Korchi  (armour-bearer), 
taking  his  blind  master  by  the  arm,  led  him  out  as  far 
as  the  tent-ropes.     When  Humdyun's  eyes  fell  on  the 
handkerchief  that  the  Mirza  had  tied  over  his  eyes,  he 
burst  into  an  involuntary  flood  of  tears,  while  Kamrdo, 
observant   of  his  promise,  maintained   a  silent    com- 
posure.    The  Emperor   entered  the  tent,  and  having 
thrown  off  his  shoes,  sat  down  close  by  the  entrance, 
and  made  a  sign  to  Yiisef,  who  led  in  the  Mirza,  and, 
in  consequence,   took  him  to  the  higher  place,    op|K>- 
sito   to  the  Emperor.     When  those  who  attended  his 
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Majesty  had  followed  and  entered  the  tent,  he  made  them  chap.  in. 
a  sign  to  sit  down  where  they  stood.     The  Emperor    ^'"'  ^^' 
continuing  to  sob  aloud,  the  Mirza  repeated  a  couplet 
from  a  popular  poem ; 

^'  The  cowl  of  the  solitary  hermit  is  exalted  to  the  skies^ 
When  the  shadow  of  a  monarch  like  thee  falls  upon  it." 

adding  soon  after  this  other ; 

'^  Whatever  falls  on  my  soul  from  thee  is  suhjcct  of  thanksgiving. 
Be  it  the  shaft  of  ruin,  or  the  dagger  of  tyranny." 

Hum&yun,  taking  no  notice  of  the  reproach  which  the 
latter  part  of  the  quotation  implied,  loaded  him  with 
kind  expressions;  calling  God  to  witness  how  little 
things  had  turned  out  according  to  his  wishes,  and  how 
deeply  and  tenderly  he  sympathized  with  his  brother's 
sufferings.  The  Mirza  inquired  of  Yiisef,  "  Who  were 
in  the  tent?"  He  was  told,  Mir  Terdi  Beg,  Monaim 
Beg,  Bapus  Beg  and  some  others  ;  on  which  he  ad- 
dressed them  and  said,  "  Be  all  of  you  witnesses,  that 
whatever  has  happened  to  me,  has  proceeded  from  my 
own  misconduct  and  fault.  If  it  be  known  that  his 
Majesty  has  shown  favour  to  me,  let  it  also  be  known 
how  little  I  have  deserved  it."  Humdyun,  much  affected, 
and  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene,  his  voice  inter- 
rupted by  convulsive  sorrow,  faltered  out,  "  Let  us  now 
repeat  the  Fateheh  "  (a  prayer).  The  Mirza  upon  this 
earnestly  recommended  his  children  and  dependants  to 
the  Emperor's  care,  who  said,  "  Set  yourself  at  ease  on 
that  subject :  they  are  my  own  children."  The  prayer 
being  over,  Humdyun  rose  to  depart,  on  which  Yiisef, 
taking  the  Mirza's  hand,  led  him  out  to  the  same  spot 
where  he  had  gone  to  receive  the  Emperor,  when  he 
came  and  there  took  leave  of  him.  As  soon  as  the 
Emperor  was  gone  and  at  a  little  distance,  Edmrdn, 
no  longer  under  restraint,  groaning  aloud,  gave  vent  to 
his  smothered  emotions,  and  burst  out  into  heart-rending 

VOL.  II.  E  E 
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BOOK  ▼.  lamentations ;  so  that  the  sound  of  his  cries  and  of  hi& 
^^1^53^  wailing  was  heard  in  the  tents  all  around. 
He  ii  de-  Next  day  it  was  publicly  intimated,  that  all  such  of 
•«^«^>v  the  Mirza's  former  servants  as  were  inclined  might 
dantn.  '  accompany  him ;  but  none  were  found  disposed  to  share 
his  present  miserable  condition.  "Those  who  lately 
had  boasted  of  his  friendship,'^  says  Abulfazl,  "now 
denied  his  acquaintance.'^  In  this  situation,  Humiyan 
asked  Chilmeh  Koka,  one  of  his  household,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  by,  "  Whether  he  would  remain 
in  his  service  or  go  to  Mekka  with  the  Mirza."  The  ge- 
nerous man  replied,  that  highly  as  he  was  honoured  hy 
being  in  his  Majesty's  service,  a  sense  of  duty  called 
upon  him  to  attend  the  Mirza,  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  he  might  cheer  his  dreary  nights,  and  his  daik 
and  solitary  days.  "Blessings  be  upon  you,"  said 
Humdyun.  To  his  faithful  management  the  care  of 
the  funds  destined  for  the  Mirza's  support  in  his  pil- 
grimage was  entrusted,  and  this  worthy  man  rose  to 
high  rank  in  the  succeeding  reign.  Beg  Miil^  the 
favourite  of  his  prosperity,  deserted  the  Mirza  after 
accompanying  him  a  few  stages,  and  returned  to  the 
camp.  The  Eraperor  was  much  incensed  on  hearing 
of  his  conduct,  and  this  heartless  desertion,  says  Bayezidi 
made  him  abhorred  of  small  and  great.* 
He  proceeds  Kdmrau  travelled  dovm  the  Indus  to  Tatta,  where 
Hekka.  Shah  Husciu,  his  father-in-law,  allotted  him  a  palace 
for  his  residence,  and  an  estate  for  his  support.  He 
persisted,  however,  in  proceeding  on  his  pilgrimage. 
His  Arghun  wife,  Chuchak  Begum,  in  spite  of  every 
remonstrance,  resolved  to  accompany  him,  and  having 
embarked  without  her  father's  knowledge,  was  discovered 
before  the  ship  set  sail,  but  refused  to  return  with  the 
persons  whom  he.  sent  to   bring  her  on  shore.     He 

•  Akberadma,  ff.  88—90. ;  Jou-     Niz.  ff.  203,  204. ;  Ferishte,  toL  K. 
iicr,    ci  27. ;    Bayexld,   dS^^S.;     pp.  1 69,  170, 
Tab.  Akberi,  ff.  l65,  I66.;    Tar. 
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himself  in  consequence  went  on  board   to  fetch  her.  cttap.  hi. 
But  the   lady  nobly  remonstrated   with  him.     "  You    ^'"'  ^^' 
gave  me  to  my  husband,"  she  said,  "when  he  was  a  nevotion  of 
king  and  happy ;  and  would  take  me  from  him  now 
that  he  is  fallen,  and  blind,  and  miserable.     No  ;  I  will 
attend  and  watch  him  faithfully,  wherever  he  goes." 
Shah  Husein,  compelled  to  admire  her  generous  spirit 
and   to  yield  to  her  determination,  sent  on  board   of 
the  vessel  whatever  could  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
the  voyage.*      She  attended   her  husband  with    un-  Their 
wearied  afiection  till  his  death,  which  happened  about  ^^^^^gg^ 
four  years  after  (on  the  5th  of  October,  a.  d.  1557).  ziihiyehii. 
She  survived  him  only  seven  months. 

But  to  return  to  Humdyun's  proceedings  in  the  Gaker  num^yun 
country.  After  the  Mirza  was  thus  given  up  and  de-  thecountiy. 
prived  of  sight,  the  Emperor  marched  against  Piraneh, 
a  chief  of  the  Janiiha  tribe,  who  possessed  a  strong  fort 
in  the  Bhira  country.  He  gave  himself  up  after  a 
stout  resistance,  but  Sultan  Adam  having  asked  that  he 
and  his  country  should  be  delivered  into  his  hands,  his 
request  was  complied  with.  The  Emperor  now  ravaged 
the  neighbouring  districts,  destroying  many  villages, 
while  the  army  gained  much  booty,  f 

Thus  far  successful,  Humdyun  resolved  to  improve 
his  advantage  and  to  march  on  to  Kashmir,  to  the  con- 
quest of  which  he  had  been  so  long  and  so  urgently 
inidted  by  Sultan  Haider  Doghlat.  But  his  Amirs  and 
their  followers,  who  had  left  their  families  behind  in 
K^bul,  were  extremely  averse  to  the  expedition.  He 
persisted  obstinately,  however,  and  orders  were  given 
for  advancing  by  way  of  Bimber.  In  the  morning,  refecuon 
when  the  march  was  to  begin,  a  great  part  of  the  troops,  ^"*  ^*' 
instead  of  taking  the  route  pointed  out,  turned  away    . 

*  Tar(kh-e-Sind,  l68.  I  follow  what^  from  a  comparison 

-}*  There  is  some  diversity  in  the      of  authorities^  seems  the  roost  pro- 
accounts  of  different  authors  as  to      bable. 
the  series  of  events  in  this  campaign. 
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BOOK  V.  towards  Kdbul.    Abul  Miudt,  the  Emperor^s  fkyourite, 
and  a  violent  man,  rode  up  and  shot  "vnth  his  arrow  one 
of  the  refractory  leaders.     The  Emperor  wished  to  pur- 
sue and  chastise  them,  but  the  chief  Amirs  representol  to 
him,  that  the  defection  was  too  general  to  be  stopped,  and 
they  renewed  their  representations,  in  which  tibey  were 
joined  by  Sultan  Adam,  that  the  present  was  not  a 
favourable  time  for  such  an  expedition ;  that  the  Af- 
ghans of  Delhi,  who  had  not  long  before  crossed  the 
Jelem  from  Rhotas  and  returned  into  the  Penjdb,  were 
now  assembling  in  great  force,  and  should  he  march  to 
Kashmir,  would  occupy  the  hill  pass  by  which  he  bad 
gone,  and  shut  up  the  only  route  by  which  he  could  re* 
turn ;  that  he  had  not  force  enough  to  meet  them  in 
the  field,  so  that  Kashmir  would  become  his  prison. 
Besides  this,  intelligence  had  arrived  that  Shah  Selim 
himself  was  on  his  way  back  from  Delhi  with  an  over- 
powering force.    Hum^yun,   though  deeply  wounded 
by  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  was  compelled  to  yield, 
and  soon  after  marched  for  the  Indus.     To  prevent  hb 
being  followed  into  the  Gaker  and  Bhira  country,  a 
report  was  circulated,  and  believed  in  the  Afghdn  camp, 
that  he  was  on  his  march   to  besiege  Rhotas.     Tins 
prevented  their  moving,  so  that  he   was   enabled  to 
pursue  his  course,  and  cross  the  river  without  being 
followed  by  the  Afghans. 

On  reaching  Bekrdm,  now  PeshAwer,  he  found  that 
the  fort  had  been  destroyed  by  the  neighbouring  Af- 
ghans; and  sensible  of  its  great  importance  for  his 
meditated  invasion  of  Hindustdn,  as  well  as  for  keeping 
the  Afghdns  in  order,  he  resolved  to  rebuild  it  on  a 
more  extensive  plan.  The  delay  which  this  occasioned 
was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  Amirs,  who  were 
all  eager  to  return  to  K6buL  Having,  however,  issued 
his  orders,  he  made  the  different  portions  of  the  works 
be  distributed  to  the  different  Amirs ;  and  leaving  Terdi 
Beg  and  Monaim  Beg  to  see  it  finished  under  the  imrae- 
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diate  superintendence  of  the  master  of  the  works,  the  chap,  hl 
fortifications  were  completed  in  a  very  short  time,  and  ^'"''  ^^' 
a  strong  garrison  placed  in  it  under  the  command  of 
Sekander  Khan  Uzbek.  The  harvests  of  the  Dildzdk 
Afghans  being  still  on  the  ground,  the  grain  was  cut 
down,  and  served  to  provision  the  fort.  It  was  soon 
after  attacked  by  the  neighbouring  Afghans,  but  Se- 
kander made  a  successfiil  defence,  and  repelled  them. 

Humayun  returned  to  Kabul  in  the  end  of  the  year.  Beginniogof 
One  of  his  first  employments  was  to  justify  himself  in  -^•"•^^®* 
regard  to  his  treatment  of  Kdmrdn.     We  are  told  that  ^"^^^gg^ 
he  deplored  to  the  ladies  of  the  harem  the  cruel  ne-  Returns  to 
cessity  in  which  he  had  been  placed  ;  and  that  he  wrote  ^**"'* 
at  great  length  to  Abdal  Reshid  of  Kashghar,  a  friend 
and  relation  of  the  family,  explaining  in  detail  the  facts 
of  his  intercourse  with  his  brother.     Indeed  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  in  this  whole  unhappy  affair,  Humayun 
seems  to  have  offered  violence  to  his  own  feelings,  and 
to  have  departed  from  his  usual  character.* 

But,  however  that  may  be,  Humdyun  now  found  Favourable 
himself  in  a  situation  very  different  from  what  he  had  iSfr^^"* 
been  at  any  previous  portion  of  his  reign.  He  had 
earned  much  dear-bought  experience.  His  brothers, 
who  had  so  often  interfered  with  his  views  and  thwarted 
his  designs,  were  all  removed ;  Kamrdn  was  deprived 
of  sight,  and  in  banishment ;  Hindal  had  fallen  in  fight; 
and  Askeri  was  in  a  far  distant  land,  whence  he  was 
not  likely  to  return,  and  where  he  could  not  be  danger- 
ous. The  other  Mirzas,  his  relations,  had  either  been 
removed  by  the  arm  of  justice,  or  by  various  accidents  ; 
or  lived,  dependant  on  his  will.  The  more  factious  and 
powerful  of  the  great  Amirs,  such  as  Keracha  Khan 
and  Hdji  Muhammed  Khan,  had  fallen  by  the  sword  of 
his  authority.  There  was  now  no  rival  to  the  throne ; 
no  noble  behind  and  above   the  throne.      The  most 


*  Akberndma,  f.  90*  and  other  ftuthorities  as  ftbove. 
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BOOK  y.  powerful  of  them,  Birarn  Ehan  the  Afnir-al-bmra,  bdng 
lbTisMw  *  Persian  Tdrk  without  local 'connection,  and  a  Shia, 
was,  in  spite  of  his  great  talents,  less  formidable  to  the 
sovereign  than  much  inferior  men:  since,  as  it  was 
through  the  sovereign  that  he  must  govern,  it  was  his 
interest  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown,  hb  only 
support. 
He  mdivfs  Eucouraged  by  this  state  of  afiairs,  and  by  the  peace 
^wrimiia.  t^^*  prevailed  in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  HuniiSyun 
now  determined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Hindustan, 
which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambition. 
And  the  circumstances  in  which  that  country  was 
placed  at  this  crisis  were  in  every  respect  most  &vou^ 
able  to  his  design.  But  it  is  necessary  to  return  to 
that  country,  from  which  we  have  been  so  long  absent, 
and  to  take  a  view  of  the  events  that  followed  the 
expulsion  of  Humdyun  from  Delhi  and  the  P^j£b^ 
about  thirteen  years  before  this  period,  when  the 
superior  energy  and  conduct  of  Shir  Shah  established 
for  a  time  the  ascendency  of  the  Afghan  over  the 
Chaghatdi  dynasty. 
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CHAPTER  L 

SULTAN   SHiR  SHAU   SdlU 

BHfR  SHAH  OCCUPIES   THE   PENjIb  ON   THE  FLIGHT  OF  HUmAtUN  AND 
kImrIn. — THE  GAKER8  REFUSE  TO  SUBMIT  TO  HIM.  —  THEY  DEFEAT 

HIS  DETACHMENTS. HE  ERECTS  THE  STRONG  FORTRESS  OF  RHOTAS. 

AND  RETURNS  TO  DELHI  AND  AGRA. — QUELLS  A  REVOLT  IN  BENGAL. 

RESOLVES  TO  REDUCE   MALWA.  —  GuXliIr  SURRENDERS.  —  RECENT 

STATE    OF   MALWA. kIdER   SHAH  ASSUMES   THE   SOVEREIGNTY.  — 

QUARRELS  WITH  SHfR  SHAH  —  WHO  MARCHES  AGAINST  HIM. — AP- 
PARENT RECONCILIATION  BETWEEN  THEM. — ARTIFICE  OF  SH/r  SHAH. 

FLIGHT  OP  kAdER   SHAH   TO  GUJRAt. — ATTEMPT  TO   SEIZE   THE 

NOBLES  IN  MALWA.  —  kAdER  SHAH  RETURNS,  AND  IS  DEFEATED. — 
RiNTAMB(SR  SURRENDERED  TO  SH/r  SHAH,  WHO  RETURNS  TO  AGRA.— 
MULtIN  OCCUPIED  IN  HIS  NAME.  —  HIS  ADMINISTRATION.  —  HE  RE- 
TX7RNS  TO  MALWA. — CAPITULATION  OF  rIiSEN. — TREAOHERT  OF  Sh/r 
SHAH  AND  MASSACRE  OF  THE  GARRISON.  —  HIS  SCHEMES  ON  mArwIr. 

HE  INVADES  IT  WITH  A  LARGE  ARMY.  —  IS  MET   BY  THE  ARMY  OF 

M^RwAr.  —  EXCITES  DISSENSION  AMONG  THE  R^JPI^TS. — DESPERATE 

ATTACK  ON  HIS  CAMP. RETREAT  OF  MALDEO.  —  SHfR  SHAH  TURNS 

OFF  TOWARDS  CHEITl^R — AND  THENCE  TO  KALINJER.  — CAPTURE  OF 
THAT  FORT,  AND  DEATH  OF  SHfR  SHAH.  —  HIS  CHARACTER,  ABILITIES 
AND  GREAT  DESIGNS.  —  SCANTY  RECORDS  OF  HIS  CIVIL  ADMINISTRA' 
TION. 

When  Shir  Shah  entered  the  Penjdb  on  the  invitation  chap,  l 
of  Kdmrdn's  envoy,  his  successes  had  so  far  exceeded  ^."^77540. 
his  expectations,  that  he  could  hardly  believe  his  own  a.  w.  947. 
good  fortune,  and  was  apprehensive  that  the  total  want  occupies  the 
of  opposition  which  he  experienced  might  be  a  stra-  SiTrngw  of 
tagem  to  draw  him  on  into  danger.  After  crossing  the  Hum^yun 
Satlej  and  the  Biah.  as  he  came  near  the  capita  of  the  tin. 
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BOOK  TL  Penjdb,  and  still  found  himself  unopposed  by  any  efiec* 
~J[^  tive  force,  his  suspicions  were  further  confirmed  diat 
this  system  of  retreat  was  a  mere  fdnt;  and  thst 
'Kkmr&a  and  his  brothers  had  withdrawn  all  iheir 
troops,  and  retired  for  a  moment,  only  to  return  widi 
their  united  force,  and  enclose  him  on  every  side  with 
greater  certainty,  when  he  should  have  incautioiuly 
advanced  into  a  country,  where  it  would  be  easy  to  <»it 
off  his  communication  with  that  through  which  he  had 
passed.  He,  therefore,  proceeded  slowly,  sending  a 
strong  column  in  advance,  and  followed,  cautiously, 
with  the  rest  of  his  army  and  his  artillery,  which  he 
brought  forward  ready  for  action.  ^  But,  in  a  few  dayi| 
hearing  from  all  quarters  of  the  discord  among  the 
brothers,  he  became  persuaded  that  the  baseness  of 
Edmrdn  in  negociating  a  secret  treaty  with  him  im 
not  affected,  and  saw  that  he  might  prudently  ventuie 
on  bolder  measures.  He,  therefore,  push^  on  for 
Ldhiir.  His  sudden  approach,  as  we  have  seen,  ^ 
persed  the  brothers:  and  not  content  with  occupying 
the  capital  of  Kdmrdn,  he  pursued  them  in  their  flight 
On  reaching  the  Chendb,  he  detached  one  party  to 
pursue  Humdyun  and  such  of  the  Mirzas  as  had  taken 
the  Multdn  road,  and  another  to  follow  Kdmrdn  to  the 
Nildb  or  Indus,  whilst  he  himself  proceeded  to  Ebushab 
on  the  Jelem.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Bhira,  where  he 
halted  for  some  time,  to  cover  the  troops  which  he  sent 
out  to  take  possession  of  every  part  of  the  Penjdb. 
The  Baliiches,  a  barbarous  and  daring  tribe,  had  long 
been  settled  in  great  numbers  in  the  lower  part  of  that 
country.  Ismael  Khan,  Ghazi  Khan  and  Fateh  Khan 
Baldch  Dudai,  who  were  chiefs  of  various  clans  or  dis* 
tricts,  acknowledged  Shir  Shah ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
rich  and  extensive,  country  between  the  Jelem  and  the 
Satlej  submitted  to  him  without  a  blow.* 

*  Akbeni4ma^   f.  54.;  Tar.  Nizami,  f.  215. 
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While  encamped  at  Bhira,  Shir  Shah  sent  to  invite  chap,  l 
Sultan  Sarang  and  Sultan  Adam  to  visit  his  camp,  or,  The  oakm 
in  other  words,  to  submit  to  his  authority.  They  were  ^^^^  to 
the  chieftains  of  the  Gakers,  and  ruled  the  greater  part  *"'''"''' 
of  the  rough  hilly  country  lying  between  the  Jelem 
and  the  Indus.  But  these  chiefs,  who  had  long  been 
on  friendly  terms  with  Bdber  and  his  family,  declined 
the  invitation.  The  Gakers  are  a  numerous  tribe.  Their 
country  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Penjdb,  though  they 
seem,  in  earlier  times,  to  have  extended  as  far  down 
as  Multdn.  Their  present  territory,  the  same  that  they 
occupied  in  Shir  Shah's  time,  extends  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  tract  of  country  that  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  Jiid  hills,  or  Salt  Range,  between  the  Indus  and 
the  mountains.  It  is  a  table-land  buttressed  by  the  Salt 
Range,  rising  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  plains  of 
the  Penjab.  The  Gakers  are  famed  for  their  beauty, 
and  claim  a  Rdjpiit  origin.  Their  country  is  rugged, 
mountainous,  and  intersected  by  rugged  ravines  and 
precipitous  dells,  which  make  it  easily  defensible ;  and, 
in  all  ages,  they  have  bravely  defended  it.* 

Shir  Shah,  who  was  eager  to  reduce  the  Gakers  to  and  deftst 
obedience,  penetrated  into  their  country  as  far  as  Swnt^^*'" 
Hatia  f,  one  of  their  chief  places ;  whence  he  sent  out 
strong  detachments  to  scour  the  neighbourhood.  But 
the  Gakers,  with  undaunted  courage,  attacked  and  de- 
feated his  troops,  took  a  number  of  them  prisoners  and 
sold  them  for  slaves.  The  King  proposed  to  revenge 
this  affront  by  attacking  them  in  person,  and  mentioned 
his   design   in   council ;   but   his   nobles   unanimously 


*  See  Elphinstone's  Caubul,  and 
Burne8*B  Travels.  "  From  Rotes/' 
sajs  the  last-named  traveller,  ^'  we 
entered  a  mountainous  and  rugged 
country  of  great  strength,  and  our 
road  lay  in  ravines.  The  chaos  of 
rocks,  their  vertical  strata,  terminat- 
ing in  needled  from  decomposition. 


the  round  pebbles  that  lay  imbedded 
in  the  sand-stone,  and  the  wild 
scenery,  made  this  an  interesting 
neighbourhood."  Bumes's  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  55, 

f  In  Ember's  Memoirs  mention 
is  made  of  a  Hati  Gaker,  from 
whom  probably  the  place  was  named. 
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It  was  his  intention  to  have  made  arrangements  for 
aJoTimL  ^^^  S^^  government  of  that  city,  now  his  capital,  and 
of  the  various  districts  dependant  upon  it ;   and  he 
seems  now  to  have  struck  coin,  and  made  the  pmjer 
for  the  sovereign  be  read  there  in  his  name,  as  Xing 
of  Hindustan.    But  news  having  arrived,  that  Ehizer 
Khan  Sirwdni,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  govern* 
ment  of  Bengal,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Mahmiid 
Shah  Piirabiy  the  late  king  of  that  country,  and  had 
assumed  the  state  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Shir  Shah 
deemed  it  prudent,  before  engaging  in  any  other  enteiw 
prise,  to  check  this  incipient  defection  in  the  bad. 
Without  loss  of  time,  therefore,  he  marched  into  Ben- 
Queiii  a  re.  gal.*   Khizcr  Khan,  unable  to  offer  any  resbtance,  came 
^^^       out  in  istakbdl  to  meet  him,  and  was  seized  and  thrown 
into  prison.     Shir  Shah  then  proceeded  to  divide  the 
provinces  of  that  rich  kingdom  among  a  number  of 
officers  wholly  independent  of  each  other ;  and  leaving 
Eizi  Fazflat,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Edzi  Faii* 
hat,  a  man  eminent  for  his  learning  as  well  as  his 
talents,  to   superintend   the  whole  with  the  title  of 
Amin,   hurried  back  to  Agra,  where  he  now  found 
leisure  to  settle  everything  according  to  his  wishes,  f 
Resolves  to       As  soou  as  the  affairs  of  the  capital  were  arranged, 
Mah^        Shir  Shah  turned  his  eyes  to  the  neighbouring  pro- 
A.  H.  949.     vinces,  some  of  which  had  not  yet  yielded  to  his  anna. 


on  my  treasury  for  the  amount, 
whatever  it  may  be."  Toder,  it  is 
added,  on  receiving  this  order,  on 
the  first  day  offered  such  workmen 
as  would  engage,  an  ashrefi  for  every 
stone;  and  every  one  who  brought 
a  stone  received  a  yellow  ashrefi. 
The  Gakers,  hearing  this,  disregard- 
ing the  prohibition,  came  down  in 
such  numbers  that,  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  rate  was  reduced  by  com- 
petition to  one  rupee  each  stone; 
and  by  and  by  to  ten  takkas ;  till  at 
last  it  came  to  one  behluli.     In  this 


manner,  it  is  added,' by  dint  of  a* 
pense,  was  the  fort  completed.  Whet 
a  report  of  what  was  doing  wai 
made  to  Shir  Shah,  he  entirdy  ap- 
proved of  what  had  been  done,  aai 
praised  the  conduct  of  Toder  noit 
highly.       N]sdbn6ma.e    Afghiolii 

ff.  9*,  95. 

♦  Khol.  ul  Tow6r£kh,  f.  «?& 
Some  authors  defer  this  till  his  snlh 
sequent  return  to  Agnu 

t  Tar.  Nil.  f.  215.;  Tab.  Ak- 
beri,  f.  166\ ;  Tar.  Bed.  189. 
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His  first  object  seems  to  have  been  to  reduce  the  exten-   chap.  i. 

sive  and  populous  country  of  Malwa;  for  which  pur-    

pose  he  led  his  army  towards  the  fort  of  Gudlidr,  which 

was   still  held   for   Humdyun   by   Abul  Kdsim   Beg. 

Gudlidr,  which  was  reckoned  impregnable  to  open  force, 

had  for  some  time  been  blockaded  by  Shujaa  Khan,  one 

of  Shir  Shah's  Amirs;  and  the  garrison  was  already 

reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of  provisions. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  King,  as  he  approached  Gu^i^rsur- 

the  place,  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  met  by  the  '*"*^®"- 

l>esieging  general,  and  by  the  governor  of  the  castle, 

who  surrendered  that  important  fortress  into  his  hands.* 

The  victorious  Afghan  now  continued  his  march  into  Reccntstate 
Malwa.     It  was  by  no  means  in  a  settled  condition.  °'^*^**- 
When  HumAyun,  six  years  before,  after  his  return  from 
Gujrdt,  had  hastily  quitted  the  kingdom,  that  he  might 
counteract  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  brother  Askeri 
and  reduce  the  growing   power  of  Shir  Khan,   Malu 
Khan,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  late  Khilji 
government,  assisted  by  the  good  wishes  of  the  Zemin- 
ddrs  and  natives,  attacked  the  imperial  generals,  who  a.  h.  944. 
had  been  left  behind  with  very  inadequate  means  of 
resistance ;  and  being  attended  with  an  almost  invari- 
able course  of  success,  in  about  a  year  reduced  the 
whole  of  Malwa  from  Gujrdt  to  Bhilsa  under  his  power, 
Malu  Khan  was  thus  encouraged  to  assume  the  ensigns 
of  sovereignty ;  and  he  accordingly  mounted  the  throne  K&der  shah 
at  Mdndu,  under  the  title  of  Kdder  Shah  of  Malwa.  ''^^Z?J!iy. 
About  the  same  time  Bhopat  and  Puran-Mal,  the  sons 
of  the  late  Raja  Silah-ed-din  or  Silhddi,  who  had  pos- 
sessed such  extensive  dominions  in  that  kingdom,  re- 
turned from  Cheitiir,  to  which  they  had  fled  on  their 
father's  death,  and  recovered  their  family  possessions  of 
Rdisen,  and  Chand^ri,  acknowledging  the  new  king  as 
their  superior  lord.f 

•  Ibid.  Khan  is  described  in  the  Tabakdt, 

t  Ferishla,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. ;  Malu     f.  I66.  and  in  tiie  Tar.  Nia.  f.  115., 
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BOOK  vt       Scarcely  was  Edder  Shah  seated  on  his  ihroney  when 
A.Ti54i.   ^^  received  a  letter  fipom  Shir  Shah,  then  only  Emg  of 
cmimit      Bengal,  inviting  him  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  side  of 
^^*^    Agra,  so  as  to  distract  the  attention  of  Hom&jran,  thrir 
common  enemy,  who  was  then  once  more  on  his  inarch 
to  attack  the  Afghan  prince.     This  letter,  or  fiim^D, 
was  sealed  at  the  top,  a  form  used  in  addressing  an 
inferior*     The  new  king,  offended  at  what  he  held  to 
be  an  insult,  returned  his  answer  by  a  similar  lett^  or 
firmdn,  sealed  in  like  manner  at  the  top.    On  recdvuig 
it  Shir  Shah,  filled  with  indignation,  tore  off  the  seal, 
which  he  placed  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  at  the  same 
lime  exclaiming,  that  if  he  was  ever  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  Kdder  Shah,  he  should  know  in  what  way 
to  remind  him  of  this  indignity.* 
^fchtn  When   Shir   Shah  now  at  length  entered  Malwa, 

■ffdntt  bim.  Edder  Shah,  unable  to  cope  with  him  in  the  fidd,  re- 
A.  H.  949.    ^jj^  before  him.     The  Afghan  advanced  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  new  king's  dominions.     When  he  had 
reached  Sarangpiir  on  the  Eali-Sind,  Edder  Shah,  pro- 
bably seeing  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  make  a  suo- 
Apparent     ccssful  resistance,  to  the  great  surprise  of  Shir  Shah's 
Sion  bll.      officers,  though  probably  by  a  private  understanding 
tweenthcm,  "vv^ith  that   priucc  hlmself,  made   his  appearance  one 
morning  at   the  Eing  of  Delhi's   Derbdr.      The  two 
princes  retiring,  conferred  together ;  after  which  Eider 
Shah  was  introduced  with  the  greatest  ceremony  and 
honours,  received  a  present  of  an  hundred  and  one 
horses,  was  presented  with   the  dress  worn  by  Shir 
Shah  when  they  met,  and  invited  to  sleep  in  the  royal 
tents.    Next  day,  the  army  marched  on  to  Ujein,  where 
the  Afghan  caused  his  minister  and  relative,  Shujaa* 

and  by  Feriabta,  p.  274.  as  one  of  with  absolute  power  in  the  kiogdom. 

the  officers  of  the  late  Khi^i  go-  By  Behader  Shah  he  was  treated 

vemment      Bed&uni^   f.  149.  sAys  vtrith  great  distinction,  probably  as 

that  he  was  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  the  Prime  Minister  of  Malwa. 

Khi^i  Sultana,   and  was  entrusted  *  Ibid. 
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Khan,  to  perform  obeisance  to  Kdder  Shah,  as  King  of  chaap.  r. 
Malwa.     But  this  deference  was  of  short  duration,  and  ArtlflceTf 
only  assumed  to  serve  a  purpose;  for,  the  day  after,  sMrShah, 
Shir  Shah  informed  the  King  of  Malwa,  that  he  had 
been  graciously  pleased  to  confer  on  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Laknou,  to  which  he  must  remove  with  his 
family  without  loss  of  time.     This  was  language  not 
to  be  misunderstood;  and  we  may  well  wonder  that, 
after  this  resolution  had  been  communicated  to  him,  and  flight 
Kader  Shah  should  still  have  found  means  to  effect  his  s^^t" 
escape;  which  he  did,  disguised  as  a  slave,  and  with  cuirdt 
his  family  retired  into  Gujrdt.*     Shir  Shah,  being  thus 
left  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  country,  ap- 
pointed Shujaa  Khan  to  the  command  of  Sivas,  and  in 
general  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Malwa ;  giving  Hdji 
Khan  Sultan  charge  of  Dhdr  and  the  western  districts 
of  his  new  conquest ;  after  which,  he  himself  marched 
to  the   northward  to   secure   the   possession  of  Rdn- 
tamb6r.  f 

But  Malwa,  although  conquered,  was  far  from  being  Attempt  to 
settled.     For  many  years  past  it  had  been  almost  en-  nowcs  at 
tirely  divided  among  a  number  of  great  local  chiefs  ^^^^ 
who  were  nearly  independent.     The  direct  power  of 
the  kings  had,  therefore,  been  extremely  limited.     The 
first  step  towards  establishing  absolute  power  in  the 
person  of  Shir  Shah,  which  was  called  securing   the 
peace  of  the  country,  seemed  to  be  to  get  possession  of 
the  persons  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  chief- 
tains;  and  this  Shujaa  Khan  resolved  to  effect.     In 
pursuance  of  this  policy,  Moyin  Khan  of  SivAs,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  them,  who  was  at  the  time  in 
Shujaa's  camp,  was  taken  into  custody  by  his  orders. 

*  The   Nisabnima-e   Afghdndn,  273.  and  II.  p.  11 9.;  Bedduni,  f. 

f.  q6,   gives  a   somewhat  different  1 49*     There  are  some  discrepancies 

account  of  these  transactions.  of    little    moment,    concerning   the 

t  Tahak.    Akb.    f.  l66". ;    Tar.  powers  of  these  Amirs. 
Niz.  f.  215.;  Ferishu  IV.  270  — 
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On  hearing  of  this  outrage,  Moyin's  son  Nasir  Khan 
immediately  collected  all  the  force  of  his  principality, 
and  marched  ds  far  as  Sarangpiir  to  his  father's  rescue. 
But  Shujaa  Khan,  being  joineid  by  the  Raja  of  Gu&Mr, 
who  had  lost  his  capital,  defeated  Nasir  Khan  in  battle, 
and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  wild  mountains  of 
Gondwdna.* 

Meanwhile,  Edder  Shah,  having  had  time  to  breathe 
after  his  expulsion,  collected  a  body  of  adherents  on  the 
borders  of  Gujrdt,  and  advanced  from  Bhanswdra  to 
attack  Hdji  Khan.  Shujaa  Khan,  informed  of  his  mo- 
tions and  that  a  battle  was  likely  to  take  place  in  two 
days,  threw  himself  into  his  palankeen,  and  proceeding 
with  all  possible  speed  for  forty-eight  hours,  joined 
Hdji  Khan  in  the  evening,  where  he  lay  in  sight  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  still  in  time  to  make  arrangements  for 
anticipating  the  enemy  by  a  night  attack,  which  fully 
succeeded,  Kdder's  army  being  dispersed,  and  his  camp 
taken.  Shir  Shah,  admiring  the  talents  and  activity  of 
his  general,  soon  after  recalled  Haji  Khan,  and  nomi- 
nated Shujaa  Khan  sole  Governor  of  Malwa.  From 
this  period  we  hear  no  more  of  Kdder  Shah.f 

Shir  Shah,  on  leaving  Malwa,  marched  for  RdntamlxSr, 
which  was  still  held  by  the  adherents  of  Sultan  Mahmiid 
Khilji.  But  that  strong  place  being  soon  yielded  up 
by  capitulation,  he  once  more  returned  to  Agra,  where 
he  was  allowed  to  spend  nearly  a  year  in  arranging  the 
civil  and  military  administration  of  his  dominions,  now 
so  extensive  in  Ilindustdn,  in  Malwa,  in  Bengal  and 
the  Penjab.     In  this  last  province,  Haibat  Khan  had 


*  Ut  supra. 

f  Ferishta  as  above.  Ferishta  II. 
119.  says  that  Rantambdr  was  still 
held  for  Prince  Muhammed  Lodi^ 
probably  meaning  Mahmud  Shah 
Lodi,  the  son  of  Sultan  Sekander 
Lodi.  But  that  prince  seems  to  have 
died  some  time  before.     The  Ta- 


bakat  and  Tarikh-e  Nizdmi,  as  well 
as  the  Nisubn^ma,  f.  96,  affirm  that 
it  was  held  by  the  servants  of  Sulun 
Mahmud  Khilji,  which  is  most  pro- 
bable. The  governor,  according  to 
Bedauni,  f.  ]  49,  was  Khan  Khanan 
Sirwani. 
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conducted  his  operations  with  success.  The  kingdom  chap.  i. 
of  Multdn,  during  the  confusions  that  had  recently 
prevailed,  had  conxe  into  the  possession  of  the  Baliiches, 
under  one  of  their  chiefs  Fateh  Khan.  Shir  Shah  was 
desirous  to  have  the  direct  possession  of  the  country ; 
and  though  Fateh  Khan  had  acknowledged  Shir  Shah, 
it  was  easy  to  contrive  a  pretext  for  hostilities.  Haibat 
Khan  marched  his  army  into  the  Multdn  territory, 
defeated  Fateh  Khan  who  came  to  oppose  him,  and  was 
soon  in  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Multdn. 
Shir  Shah,  much  satisfied  with  this  important  service, 
bestowed  on  Haibat  Khan  the  lofty  title  of  Azim  Hu- 
radyun.* 

While  Shir  Shah  remained  at  Agra,  he  applied  the  Hiaadmi- 
whole  powers  of  his  active  mind  to  the  settlement  of  his  "  ** 
dominions.  He  is  said  to  have  divided  all  Hindustan, 
of  which  Bengal  never  was  considered  as  forming  a 
part,  into  forty-seven  districts,  and  to  have  appointed 
proper  officers  for  the  government  and  protection  of 
each.  "  He  introduced,"  says  Abulfazl,  who  is  not  partial 
to  him,  "  some  of  the  many  plans  of  Sultan  Ald-ed-din, 
of  which  he  had  heard  as  they  are  detailed  in  the 
Tarikh-Finizshahi."  It  may  be  observed  that  many 
of  the  laws  of  that  prince  were  made  to  remedy  a  dis- 
organization in  the  state  of  society,  similar  to  what,  in 
the  beginning  of  Shir  Shah's  reign,  prevailed  in  India  ; 
and  cruel  and  capricious  in  his  general  conduct  as  was 
the  prince  who  imposed  them,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
they  did  produce  a  favourable  effect.  "  Robbery  and 
theft,  formerly  so  common,"  says  Ferishta,  speaking  of 
Ald-ed-din's  reign,  "  were  not  heard  of  in  the  land. 
The  traveller  slept  secure  on  the  highway,  and  the 
merchant  carried  his  commodities  in  safety  from  the 
sea  of  Bengal  to  the  mountains  of  Kdbul,  and  from 
Telingdna  to  Kashmir."  f 

•  Tar.  Ni».  f.  215.;  Tab.   Ak-         f  ^"ggs's  Ferishta,  voL  i.  p.  345. 
beri,  f.  166. 

VOL.  II.  F  F 
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BOOK  YL       As  soon  as  affairs  admitted  of  his  absence  from  the 
A.T1543.    capital,  he  resolved  to  turn  his  arms  once  more  against 
He  returns   Malwa.      Though  the  greater  part  of  that  kingdom 
toMiiwa,     jj^^  submitted  to  him,  Puran-Mal,  the  son  of  Silhidi 
Purebi  the  late  powerful  Rajput  chieftaini  still  main- 
tained himself  in  Raisen,  Chand^ri  and  the  surrounding 
districts,  in  great  force.     To  give  his  operations  the 
appearance  of  a  Holy  War,  and  to  excite  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  Muhainmedan  soldiers.  Shir  Shah  gave  out, 
that  his  chief  reason  for  the  war  was  to  punish  Puran- 
Mal,  a  Hindu  infidel,  who,  among  the  two  thousand 
women  shut  up  in  his  harem,  had  dared  to  detain  many 
Moslem   females  as  concubines.     The  fort  of  Riisen 
was  blockaded,  and  attacked  for  a  long  time  without 
success,  the  Rdjpiits  making  a  vigorous  resistance.    At 
capituia-     length,  when  both  parties  were  worn  out,  terms  were 
len.        '  proposed  by  the  mediation  of  Prince  Adel  Ehan  and  of 
Kutb  Khan  Ndib,  and  a  capitulation  was  entered  into^ 
by  which   Puran-Mal   agreed   to   surrender   the  fort; 
while  Shir  Shah,  on  liis  part,  undertook  to  allow  the 
Rajput  prince  to   retreat   uninjured,    with    his   whole 
family,  women  and  followers,  and  all  their  effects  and 
property.    On  the  faith  of  this  treaty,  solemnly  ratified, 
Puran-Mal  marched  out,  and  encamped,  attended  by 
about  four  thousand    Rajput   horse.     This    escape  of 
their  heathen  enemy  filled  with  indignation  Shir  Shah's 
'  divines   and  spiritual  advisers,  particularly  Mir  Syed 
Rafia-ed-din,  all  of  whom,  not  ignorant  of  their  master^fl 
wishes,  signed  and  presented  to  him  a  regular  fetwa,  or 
opinion,  declaring  that  such  an  agreement  made  with 
infidels  was  contrary  to  religion,  and  was  not  binding; 
Treachery    and  that  the  king's  duty  was  to  visit  his  unbelieving 
Shah/       foe  with  indiscriminate  slaughter.     Shir  Shah,  basely 
acting  on  their  base  decree,  after  taking  possession  of 
the  fort,  surrounded  the  Raja's  camp  with  all  his  army, 
and  poured  in  showers  of  arrows  upon  them.     Thus 
treacherously  assailed,  the  Rdjpiit  and  his  followers  de- 
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fermined  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.     They,  therefore,   chap.i. 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  race,  first  put  to  death 
all  their  women  and  children.    After  this,  to  disappoint 
the  avarice  of  their  relentless  enemies,  they  heaped  up 
their  rich  stufis,  jewels  and  all  the  valuable  property 
which  they  possessed,  and  setting  fire  to  their  tents 
and  pavilions,  consumed  the  whole  in  the  flames.    They 
then  proceeded  in  a  body  to  meet  death,  and,  each  tying 
himself  to  his  neighbour  by  his  skirt  or  girdle,  they 
charged  the  army  of  the  King  with  desperate  valour, 
cut  to  pieces  a  number  of  their  enemies,  till,  surrounded 
and  assailed  by  overwhelming  numbers,  they  fell,  fight-  and  mas- 
ing  to  the   last   man.     In   this   massacre,   about   ten  ^^^*^* 
thousand  of  every  age  and  sex  are  said  to  have  fallen.* 

After  this  unworthy  success,  Shir  Shah  returned  a.h.  951. 
once  more  to  Agra,  where  he  remamed  several  months,  on  uirwir. 
being  detained,  part  of  the  time,  by  a  dangerous  illness. 
Here  his  ambition  led  him  to  meditate  new  conquests 
on  the  side  of  the  Rajpiit  country.  The  death  of  Rdna 
Sdnga  and  the  minorities  that  followed  had  introduced 
much  discord  and  disorder  into  the  government  of 
Chaitiir  or  Mewar ;  and  the  repeated  attacks  made  on 
their  territory  by  the  King  of  Gujrdt  and  the  Emperor 
of  Delhi,  with  the  defeats  sustained  by  the  Rana  in  the 
wars  with  these  princes,  had  reduced  the  extent  of  the 
dominions,  no  less  than  the  political  influence  of  that 
prince,  the  ancient  head  of  the  Rdjpiits.  Maldeo,  who 
was  at  this  time  the  chief  of  the  rival  principality  of 
Nag6r  and  Jiidpiir  (or  Marwdr),  in  this  decline  of  the 
acknowledged  head  of  their  race,  strained  every  nerve 
to  raise  himself  to  the  high  eminence,  from  which  the 


•  T«r.  Nil.  ff.  215,  210.;  Ta- 
bakat-e  Akberi ;  Akberndma,  ff.  54, 
55. ;  Nislibn&ma-e  Afgh.  ff.  96,  97. ; 
KholAwt  ul  Tow^ikh,  f.  277. ;  Tar. 
Beilduni,  f.  149.  The  Nisdbndma 
says  that  two  only  were  found  alive 
after  thia  massacre,  both  female  chil- 


dren ;  one  of  them  the  daughter  of 
Maldeo,  whom  Shir  Shah  consigned 
to  be  brought  up  as  a  dancing  girl : 
the  other  he  gave  up  to  a  party  of 
jugglers,  or  bazigars.  This,  if  true, 
would  be  an  additional  stain  on  his 
character. 
•  2 


A.s.  1544. 
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BOOK  TT.  Rdna  seemed  to  be  falling :  a  station  which  he  deemed 
to  be  due  to  him,  at  least  from  his  power.  Maldeo  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  great  talents,  as  well  as  the 
bravery  common  to  all  his  family.  According  to  the 
historian  of  the  RAjpiits,  the  prince  of  Mdrwdr,  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  by  reducing  many  local  hereditary 
chieftains  under  his  sway,  had  extended  his  territories 
on  ever}'  side,  so  that  they  comprehended  all  the  present 
country  of  Mdrwdr,  including  Merta,  Nag6r  and  FiMdi, 
much  of  Bikanir  and  Bikampiir,  Ajmir  with  several 
other  smaller  districts,  and  a  large  portion  of  Amber  or 
Jeipiir,  which  brought  him  close  on  the  limits  of  Agra 
and  Delhi.  Several  of  the  petty  princes  in  that  quarter, 
who  had  formerly  acknowledged  the  Lodi  Kings  of 
Delhi,  had  now  submitted  to  him.  The  immediate 
cause  or  pretext  of  the  quarrel  between  Maldeo  and 
Shir  Shah  is  not  explained:  but  in  the  state  of  con- 
fusion to  which  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Jamna 
was  reduced,  by  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lodi, 
the  expulsion  of  the  House  of  Taimur,  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  overruling  influence  of  that  of  Rana  Sdnga, 
there  could  hardly  fail  to  be  disputes  between  two 
princes  of  equal  ambition,  for  the  possession  of  the  nu- 
merous towns  and  districts,  which  had  been  recently 
conquered  by  these  powerful  dynasties,  but  which,  now 
deprived  of  their  support,  were  looking  round  for  some 
powerful  protector.  Whatever  the  cause,  Shir  Shall 
resolved  to  invade  Maldeo's  territories  of  Ajmir  and 
Nag6r,  of  which  the  Raja  had  but  recently  gained  pos- 
session . 
Invades  It  Well  awarc  of  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  he  took 
irmy.  the  ficld  with  an  army  of  no  less  than  eighty  thousand 
men  *,  and  advanced  towards  MdrwAr,  with  a  caution 
unusual  in  Indian  wars.  Wherever  the  army  was  to 
pass  the  night,  he  caused  a  trench  and  rampart  to  be 

•  The  Khol4get  gives  him  50,000  horse. 
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thrown  up  round  the  camp,  and  guarded  it  with  the  chap,  i; 
utmost  care   and  vigilance.     On  reacliing  the  sandy 
desert,  when  it  was  impossible  to  throw  up  works,  he  i*  met  by 
made  bags  be'  filled  with  sand,  and  ranged  them  as  a  ulntZJ  ^ 
defensive  wall.     He  was  not  long  of  seeing  his  enemy. 
On  the  frontiers  of  Ajmir,  Maldeo  met  him  at  the  head  of 
fifty  thousand  Rdjpiit  horse,  and  the  two  armies  lay  for 
a  month  in  sight  of  each  other,  daily  engaging  in  sharp 
skirmishes.     The  Rdjpiits  were,  at  that  time,  as  for- 
midable as  any  enemy  in  the  East.     Shir  Shah,  met  by 
this  powerful  array  of  warriors,  constrained  in  his  move- 
ments and  straitened  in  his  supplies,  would  willingly 
have  retreated.     But,  besides  the  loss  of  reputation, 
the  danger  of  a  backward  movement  in  the  sight  of 
such  a  force  was  much  to  be  dreaded. 

In  this  exigency,  finding  it  necessary  to  attempt  Excites  ais- 
something,  the  artful  Afghan  at  length  resorted  to  a  among  the 
stratagem  suggested,  it  is  said,  by  some  petty  Rdjput  R^p<*t8. 
chiefs,  who  had  joined  his  camp.  They  knew  that 
many  of  the  Rajas  who  had  attended  Maldeo  in  the 
field  had,  like  themselves,  been  deprived  of  a  great  part 
of  their  territory  by  that  prince,  so  that  they  still  bore 
him  a  grudge,  and  were  not  disinclined  to  shake  off^  his 
yoke.  Shir  Shah  made  letters  be  written  in  the  name 
of  some  of  the  principal  disafiected  Rajas  who  followed 
Maldeo.  In  these  letters  which  were  addressed  to  him- 
self, he  made  them  affirm  that,  though  they  fought 
under  Maldeo,  they  detested  his  sway;  that,  if  the 
Afghan  King  would  engage  to  reinstate  them  in  their 
former  possesions,  they  would  gladly  desert  Maldeo  in 
the  approaching  battle,  and  serve  Shir  Shah  as  faithful 
subjects;  and  that  even  Maldeo's  oldest  dependants, 
tired  of  his  pretensions,  would  join  them  in  the  revolt. 
Shir  Shah  wrote  a  few  words  on  these  letters,  ac- 
quiescing in  the  demands  which  they  contained,  and  con- 
trived that  they  should  appear  to  be  intercepted,  and 
thus  fall  into  the  Raja's  hands.     Maldeo,  not  unaware  of 
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BOOK  Yi.  the  sentiments  of  many  of  his  chiefs,  believed  the  cor- 
respondence to  be  genuine,  and  put  off  the  battle,  which 
was  to  have  been  fought  that  very  day.  The  more  that 
his  gallant  Kajpiits,  who  confidently  anticipated  a 
victory,  urged  him  to  an  instant  attack,  the  more  was 
he  convinced  of  their  treachery,  and  he  soon  after 
ordered  a  retreat.  The  cause  of  this  movement  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  chieftains,  who  felt  their  high 
sense  of  national  honour  ^wounded  by  the  imputatioD 
with  which  they  were  unjustly  charged ;  at  the  same 
time  that  their  pride  and  high-raised  expectations 
were  disappointed  by  a  retreat  in  the  face  of  an  enemy, 
whom  they  regarded  as  already  in  their  power.  In 
vain  did  they  with  oaths  assert  their  innocence.  One 
of  them,  Kumbha,  the  head  of  a  Rdjpiit  principality, 
declared  to  Maldeo,  that  he  was  resolved  to  wipe  off 
the  aspersion  thrown  on  the  Rdjpiit  name  by  attack- 
ing the  enemy,  though  he  should  be  followed  only  by 
his  own  tribesmen. 
Desperate  Accordingly,  as  Maldeo  with  the  army  commenced 
shirshah*9  ^^^  retreat,  during  the  night,  Kumbha,  with  eight  or  ten 
camp.  thousand  men  chiefly  of  his  immediate  followers,  turned 
back,  and  marched  to  surprise  the  Afghans.  As  their 
route  lay  over  rough  and  broken  ground,  they  were 
divided,  and  the  greater  number  lost  their  way,  so  that 
only  about  four  thousand  at  daybreak  reached  the 
hostile  camp.  Still,  however,  with  the  reckless  intre- 
pidity of  their  tribe,  they  rushed  in  with  a  furious 
onset,  pushing  for  Shir  Shah's  tents.  Dismounting, 
and  using  only  their  daggers  and  short  swords,  they  bore 
down  all  opposition,  and  scattered  dismay  and  death 
over  the  camp.  Numbers  of  the  Afghans  soon  lay 
dead  on  the  ground,  and  the  bold  daring  and  desperate 
valour  of  a  handful  of  Rdjpiits  seemed  about  to  be  re- 
warded by  the  rout  and  total  discomfiture  of  their 
foes;  when  Jildl  Khan  Jilwdni,  an  Afghdn  general, 
came  up  with  a  fresh  body  of  troops  in  compact  order. 
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Under  cover  of  this  timely  succour,  Shir  Shah  rallied    chap,  l 
his  men ;  and  the  wearied   Rajputs  were  surrounded, 
and  assailed  on  every  side  by  showers  of  arrows,  which 
rapidly   took   eflfect.      The    Rdjpiit    ranks   were   soon 
thinned.     Kumbha,  with  his  most  devoted  followers, 
who  had  entered  the  fight  determined  not  to  retreat, 
fell,  bravely  fighting,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand. 
Shir  Shah,  after  the  battle  was  over,  seeing  the  havock 
that  had  been  made  in  his  army,  and  how  nearly  the 
fate  of  the  day  had  been  balanced,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "  How  nearly  had  I  thrown  away  the  empire 
of  Delhi  in  seeking  for  a  handful  of  bdjri."     Bdjri,  a  Retreat  of 
poor  and  coarse  grain,  is  the  chief  produce  of  the  sandy  ^"'^*^ 
and  sterile  plains  of  Mdrwar.     Maldeo,  meanwhile,  con- 
tinued his  retreat  into  the  hill-country  of  Jiidpiir  ;  but 
soon  discovered,  with  grief  and  self-reproach,  the  artifice 
to  which  he  had  sacrificed  the  success  of  his  campaign, 
and  the  glory  of  his  arms  ;  as  well  as  the  injustice  he 
had  done  to  his  gallant  countrymen.* 

Shir  Shah  had  already  suffered  too  much   in  this  shirshah 
expedition  to  venture  to  follow  up  his  success  against  towa^s 
Maldeo  and  his  Rajputs  of  Mdrwdr  ;  but,  turning  south,  chciiiir. 
marched  into  Mewdr,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  re* 
ducing  Cheitur.     The  Rdna,  whose   poAver  had  been 
much  reduced  since  the  reign  of  Rana  Sdnga,  desirous 
to  avert  his  arms,  sent  ambassadors,  offering  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  his  superior  lord.      Shir  Shah  accepted 
this  submission,  and  continued  his  march  through  the 
heart  of  the  country  of  Dhandina,  now  Jeipiir,  towards 
Kantamb6r,  the  jdgir  of  his  eldest  son  Adel  Khan,  who 
asked  leave  of  absence  from  the  Derbdr,  for  a  short 
time,  to  enable  him  to  put  the  castle  in  order,  and  to 

*  See  Tab.  Akb.  ff.  186,  187.;  the  brave  Rdjpfit  chief  is  variously 

Tar.  Nizdmi,  f.  2l6. ;  Tar.  Bedauni,  given,    Kumbha,    Kanba,    Gobna, 

ff.  149, 150. ;  Kholaset  ul  Towarikh,  Goya,  and  Gooind.     I  have  followed 

ff.  277,  278. ;  Ferishta  11.  pp.  121,  Colonel  Tod  and  Ferishta.  Bediuni 

122.;  Kh^fiKhan/rod'sIUyaBthan,  calls  him   the  Vakil  and  Vazir  of 

ToL  ii.  pp*  24 — ^27*    The  name  of  Maldeo. 
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and  thence 
to  K^linjer. 


Cipture  of 
that  fort, 
and  death 
of  Shir 
Shah. 


provision  it;  having  done  which,  he  promised  to  rgoin 
his  father.  * 

The  King  now  turned  his  arms  against  the  Raja  of 
KAlinjer,  a  fort  which  was  considered  as  the  key  of 
Bandelkand,  and  a  most  important  position  as  regarded 
both  Behar  and  Malwa.  It  "  resembles  in  its  situation,'' 
we  arc  told,  ''  and*  exceeds,  in  its  size  and  natural 
strength,  the  fortcss  of  Gualidr;  being  built  on  a  high 
rock  of  great  extent,  which  forms  one  of  the  hills  in  the 
range  of  mountains  extending  from  Rhotas,  or  Sahsardm, 
to  the  confines  of  Ajmir."f  The  Raja,  admonished  by 
the  fate  of  Puran-Mal,  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of 
accommodation. 

Batteries  were  raised  against  the  fort,  mines  run  and 
approaches  made,  but  the  siege  was  long.  The  works, 
however,  were,  at  length,  brought  close  to  the  place ;  a 
breach  was  effected,  and  an  assault  ready  to  be  made, 
under  a  heavy  cannonade;  when,  as^Shir  Shah  was 
actively  directing  the  operations,  a  rocket  J,  discharged 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  clear  the  breach, 
rebounded  from  the  wall,  and  bursting,  fell  among,  and 
blew  up,  the  whole  magazine  or  tumbril  of  these  fire- 
works, so  that  the  King,  and  several  noblemen  and 
divines  who  were  along  with  him  ||,  were  dreadfully 
burnt  by  the  explosion.     In  spite  of  the  excruciating 


*  The  Tar.  Nizami  does  not  men- 
tion the  approach  to  Cheitur,  but 
leads  him  at  once  to  Rantambdr, 
f.  21(5.  The  Nisdbn^ma  leads  him 
straight  to  Kalinjer,  Adel  Khan 
taking  leave  for  Raiitambor  by  the 
way.  The  Akbern^ma  makes  the 
chiefs  of  Cheitur  *' and  Rantambor" 
send  him  tlie  keys  of  their  forts  : 
Ferishta  II.  p.  123.  makes  Cheitur 
surrender  by  capitulation. 

t  Hamilton's  Gazetteer,  in  tlie 
Article  "  Callinger." 

X  Briggs's  Ferishta,  vol.  ii.,  p.  123. 
has,  ^'  a  shell  thrown  against  the  fort 


burst  in  the  battery,  and  communi- 
cating to  a  powder  magazine,"  &c 
produced  this  catastrophe.  It  may 
be  doubted  if  bomb-  shells  were  ihw 
in  use.  The  Tabakdt,  which  has 
been  followed  by  other  authorities, 
has  huqqa-hdi  pur  ddrue  teftntg^  pipes 
full  of  gunpowder;  a  description 
which  would  apply,  either  to  rockets 
or  grenades. 

I  Among  these  were  the  cele- 
brated Sheikh  Khalil,  Shir  Shah's 
spiritual  guide,  Mulla  Nizam  Danish- 
mend,  and  Deria  Khan  Sirwdni. 
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pain  which  he  suffered,  he  had  fortitude  enough  to  walk  chap.  i. 
to  the  trenches,  and  directed  that  the  accident  should 
be  concealed  from  his  troops.  Here  he  remained,  and 
as,  from  time  to  time,  new  storming  parties  advanced 
to  the  assault,  he  cheered  them  on  with  his  voice,  issued 
occasional  orders  with  astonishing  composure,  and  sent 
away  such  of  his  officers  as  came  about  him,  to  join  the 
action.  The  attack  was  continued  with  unremitted 
vigour.  As  the  cry  to  evening  prayers  was  heard, 
news  were  brought  to  the  King,  that  the  fort  had 
fallen.  "  Thanks  be  to  Almighty  God,"  he  said,  and 
quietly  expired.  This  event  happened  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1545.* 

Shir  Shah  reigned  rather  more  than  five  years  over 
Hindustdnf,  besides  the  time  he  had  previously  reigned  Htochanuj- 
over  Behdr  and  Bengal.     He  rose  to  the  throne  by  his  ind*^M^ 
own  talents,  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  high  dcsigiw. 
elevation  which  he  attained.     In  intelligence,  in  sound 
sense  and  experience,  in  his  civil  and  financial  arrange- 
ments, and  in  military  skill,  he  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  by  far  the  most  eminent  of  his  nation,  who  ever 
ruled  in  India.     He  is  reported  to  have  divided  his 
time  into  four  equal  parts,  one  of  which  he  appropriated 
to  the  administration  of  public  justice,  one  to  regulating 


A.H.952, 
RebLLia. 


♦  TabaUi-e  Akb.  ff.  186,  187.  ; 
Tar.  Nb.  f.  21 6.;  Tar.  BedaunI, 
f.  1 52. ;  Kholdset  ul  Towarikh,  f. 
279.  Abulfazl,  Akbernama,  f.  55. 
makes  the  date  of  the  accident  a.  u. 
952,  Moharrein  10.,  which  would  be 
A.  D.  1545,  March  24;  but,  f.  91. 
he  makes  it  Rebi  1,  11  (May  23.) 
Ferishu,  vol.  ii.  p.  124.  makes  it  Rebi 
1, 12.  TMay  24),  and  the  Nisabndma, 
the  17th  (May  29> 

The  Afghans,  who  honoured  and 
lamented  Shir  Shah,  affirmed  that 
mysterious  warriors  of  surpassing 
form  and  bravery  were  seen  in  the 
front  of  the  assault,  but  had  disap- 


peared, and  could  not  be  found  when 
it  was  over.  Shir  Shah  always  en- 
couraged superstitious  belief;  and  by 
his  liberality  was  careful  to  have  the 
fakirs,  as  well  as  the  Musulman  doc- 
tors, in  his  interest 

t  Shir  Shah  is  by  all  allowed  to 
have  been  for  fifteen  years  an  Amir 
of  high  rank  before  mounting  the 
throne.  The  Tar.  Niz.  and  Tar. 
Bedduni  make  his  reign  over  Hin- 
dustan ^ye  years;  the  Kholdset  ul 
Towarikh,  five  years  and  two 
months :  AbulfazI  gives  him  five 
years  two  months  and  thirteen  days. 
Akberndma,  ff.  54  and  92. 
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B€>oKVL  the  discipline  and  concerns  of  his  army,  one  to  his 
A.Tii546  religious  observances,  and  the  remainder  to  rest  and 
recreation.  In  his  military  character  there  was  a  rare 
union  of  caution  and  enterprise.  He  was  remarkable 
for  the  care  with  which  he  never  failed  to  defend  his 
camp  by  trenches ;  and  he  paid  more  attention  to  his 
commissariat  and  his  artillery,  than  any  prince  of  his 
time.  He  received  into  his  service  the  numerous  ad- 
venturers who  swarmed  over  India,  marked  or  branded 
their  horses  to  prevent  frauds,  and  allowed  them  pay. 
He  often  attended  in  person,  when  the  troops  were  to 
be  paid,  to  receive  any  complaints,  and  to  secure  them 
against  any  undue  deductions.  His  temper  appears  to 
have  been  generous:  he  was  a  lover  of  justice,  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  revenue  and  agricultural 
system  of  India ;  a  knowledge  without  which  no  ruler 
in  that  country,  whatever  his  abilities  may  be,  can  hope 
to  do  justice  to  his  subjects.  He  was  anxious  to  re- 
store, and  to  open  the  communication  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  dominions,  which  had  been  grievously 
interrupted  by  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  twenty  pre- 
ceding years.  For  this  purpose,  and  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  safe  and  early  transmission  of  intelligence,  he 
built  a  line  of  serdis  *,  or  hostelries,  at  short,  regular 
distances,  on  tlie  whole  road  from  the  farther  extremity 
of  Bengal  to  the  Indus,  through  the  entire  length  of 
his  empire,  and  a  similar  line  from  Agra  to  Mdndu, 
the  high  road  by  which  the  foreign  trade  from  Gujrdt 
to  the  interior  of  Hindustdn  passed  in  those  days. 
These  serdis  were  open  to  strangers  of  every  rank  and 
religion,  and  were  entrusted  to  servants,  who,  at  the 
public  expense,  furnished  travellers  with  water  and 
victuals,  as  they  arrived ;  at  one  door  of  the  serai  sup- 
plying victuals,  dressed  or  undressed,  to  Musulmans,  at 
another  undressed  victuals   to  Hindus.      Every  Serdi 

*  Abulfazl  says  that  be  erected     the  Hakims  of  Bengal."  AkberDima, 
these  Ser^,  "  aiter  tlie  fashion  of    f.  55, 
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had  a  doasp-bam,  or  post-house,  called  by  the  Hindus  chap,  l 
Dakch6ki,  so  that  news  even  from  the  Nilab  was  con- 
veyed  in  a  few  daj^s  to  the  court,  wherever  it  might  be ; 
and  this  system  of  post  houses  he  extended  in  different 
directions  over  the  principal  roads  in  his  dominions; 
enlarging  the  number  of  horses,  so  as  to  answer  not  only 
the  purpose  of  conveying  intelligence  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  also  the  demands  of  private  trade  and  cor- 
respondence. The  system  was  not  a  new  one,  but  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  was  by  him  much  improved 
and  extended.  One  other  object  which  he  had  in  form- 
ing the  great  line  of  posts  was  to  prevent  the  influx  of 
Chaghatais  into  his  kingdom ;  and  to  afford  the  earliest 
notice  of  any  invasion  or  movement  from  Kdbul, 
whence  he  dreaded  the  return  of  the  exiled  family. 
On  each  side  of  the  grand  roads  were  planted  rows  of 
mango  and  other  fruit  trees,  affording  both  shelter  and 
refreshment  to  the  tired  and  thirsty  passenger  :  and 
wells,  supported  by  solid  masonry,  were  dug  at  short  dis- 
tances. At  all  the  chief  halting-places,  he  built  mosques, 
and  provided  for  them  an  adequate  establishment  of 
Imdms,  Moazzins  and  servants.  He  appears  also  to 
have  made  provision  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  sick.* 
The  police,  which  he  established,  was  strict  and  vigi- 
lant. So  safe  were  the  highways,  we  are  told,  that 
the  most  helpless  person  might  carry  a  bason  of  gold, 
and  sleep  in  the  open  country,  without  need  of  a  watch- 
man. 

He  seems  to  have  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  a  legis- 
lator and  of  a  guardian  of  his  people,  than  any  prince 

*  A  great  part  of  this  establish-  known  by  the  name  of  Bhatiirahs^ 

ment  still   remained   in    Bedauni's  and  whose  employment  it  is  to  kindle 

time,   after   the  lapse   of  fifty- two  fires  and  perform  other  menial  offices 

years,  f.  148.  and  Khafi  Khan,  f.  for  travellers,  are  the  descendants  of 

59.  at  a  still  later  period,  remarks,  the   people   originally  placed  there 

*'  It  is  said  that  the  class  of  persons,  by  Sbir  Shah."     Perhaps,  however, 

who  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  va-  this  establishment  may  be  found  to 

nous  serdis  of  Hindust&n,  generally  date  from  a  sti^l  earlier  period. 
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BOOK  VI.  before  Akber.  By  his  enemies,  he  is  accused  of  perfidy, 
and  facts  seem  to  justify  the  charge.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  his  history  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  his  enemies  chiefly :  and  the  charge,  unfortunately, 
is  not  confined  to  him  individually,  but  extends  to 
nearly  all  the  princes  who  were  his  contemporaries. 
When  we  consider  the  confusion,  approaching  to  anarchy, 
Avhich  prevailed  all  over  Hindustan  at  the  moment  of 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  incessant  wars  that 
he  carried  on  during  his  short  reign,  we  must  feel  sur- 
prise that,  with  all  his  habitual  activity,  he  was  able  to 
effect  so  much  as  he  did,  and  that,  in  so  limited  a  time, 
he  so  entirely  acquired  and  so  long  retained,  the  affec- 
tion of  his  subjects.  He  himself,  when  contemplating 
the  disorder  that  prevailed  at  his  accession,  the  plans  of 
reform  which  he  meditated,  and  his  own  advanceil 
period  of  life,  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Alas,  that  I 
should  have  attained  power,  only  at  the  close  of  the 
day."  His  memory  was  long  cherished  by  his  subjects 
with  fond  admiration  and  regret.* 

Some  incidents  related  of  him  may  serve  to  illustrate 
his  character.  He  was  eminently  distinguished  for  the 
impartiality  with  which  he  administered  justice,  without 
respect  of  persons.  One  day,  his  eldest  son  Adel  Khan, 
riding  on  an  elephant  through  a  street  of  Agra,  in 
passing  a  house  the  walls  round  which  were  in  dis- 
repair, observed  the  wife  of  the  inhabitant,    a   shop- 


*  Tab.  Akb.  f.  178.;  Tar.  Niz. 
f.  217. ;  Tar.  Bed.  f.  US. ;  Briggs's 
Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. ;  Dow's  Fe- 
rishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  265. ;  Akbcrnafna, 
f.  54,  55, ;  Kholaset  ul  Towarikh, 
fF.  278,  279. ;  Khafi  Khan,  ff.  57 
—59. 

Shir  Shah  seems,  in  several  in- 
stances, to  have  destroyed  older 
towns,  and  rebuilt  them  ekewhere. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  de- 
stroyed old  Kanaiig,  and  built,  says 
Bedkuni,   f.   147,    *'  what    is   now 


called  Shir-ghar  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges."  In  like  manner,  he 
destroyed  Shemsiibad,  and  restored 
it  in  another  place.  At  Delhi,  be 
destroyed  the  old  fort,  and  begin  a 
new  one  on  a  larger  scale,  which  he 
left  unfinished.  Tabak.  Akberi.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  meditated  the 
destruction  of  Lahur,  that  it  might 
not  serve  as  a  place  d'arrnc*  to  the 
(yhaghatai  princes,  in  any  future  at- 
tack on  India. 
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keeper,  undressed  and  bathing  herself.  Struck  with  chap.l 
her  beauty,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  threw  her  a 
bira-pdrij  and  passed  on.  The  woman,  who  considered 
that,  by  this  freedom,  he  treated  her  as  a  wanton, 
feeling  her  honour  wounded,  resolved  not  to  survive 
the  affront.  Her  husband,  when  informed  of  the  in- 
cident, had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  her  intention. 
He  went  straight  to  the  le\6e  of  Shir  Shah,  and, 
among  other  suitors,  preferred  his  complaint.  The 
King,  having  investigated  the  circumstances,  pro- 
nounced judgment  ordering  the  law  of  retaliation  to 
be  enforced ;  and  that  the  shopkeeper,  mounted  on  an 
elephant,  should  in  his  turn  throw  a  birapdn  to  the 
prince's  wife,  when  undressed  and  preparing  for  the 
bath.  Great  influence  was  exerted  to  mollify  the 
King,  but  in  vain.  Such,  he  said,  was  the  law  of  their 
religion,  and,  in  administering  justice,  he  knew  no  dif- 
ference between  prince  and  peasant :  that  it  should  not 
be  said  that  a  man,  because  his  son,  could  irgure  a 
subject  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect.  The  com- 
plainant, in  delight,  withdrew  his  complaint,  saying 
that  now  that  he  had  gained  his  right,  his  character 
was  restored  and  he  was  satisfied ;  and,  at  his  entreaty, 
the  matter  was  ended.* 

At  the  battle  on  the  Chonsa,  Hdji  Begum,  Humdyun's 
wife,  was  taken  prisoner.  Shir  Shah  treated  her  with 
every  marlf  of  courtesy  and  respect;  and  on  Humdyun's 
return  from  Persia  to  Kabul,  she  was  sent  back  to  her 
husband  in  the  most  honourable  manner. 

The  day  that  he  made  his  entrance  into  Delhi,  a 
woman,  who  sold  vegetables,  called  out  to  her  neigh- 
bour, as  he  passed:  "Delhi,  truly,  has  got  a  master, 
but  he  is  an  old  one."  She  was  overheard  by  the  King, 
who,  on  this,  made  his  horse  caper  and  show  ofi^:  and 

•  Khol.  ul  Tow.,  f.  278. 
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BDCHC  Yi.    Shir  Shah  was  diverted  when  he  heard  the  old  woman 
■^  add,  "  Well,  old  though  he  be,  he  is  an  active  one."* 

Shir  Shah  was  buried  in  his  family  estate  at  Sah- 

sardm,  in  a  very  magnificent  mausoleum,  erected  in 

his  lifetime,  and  which  still  exists.     It  stands  in  the 

centre  of  a  small  lake  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 

bounded  by  masonry,  with  a  descent  by  a  flight  of  steps 

to  the  water. 

somtj  It  is  impossible  to  conclude  the  history  of  such  a 

S5J^°'     prince,  without  regrettiug  that  so  few  materials  remain 

■^n*n*»t»-  for  affording  a  view  of  the  internal  administration  of 

his  dominions.     Many  of  his  revenue  regulations  were 

retained  or  renewed  by  Akber,  and  seem  to  have  made 

a  part  of  Toder-Mal's  improved   system   of   finance. 

But  Shir  Shah  was  soon  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  a 

hostile  family,  whose  partizans  were  not  disposed  to  see 

any  merit  in  the  virtues  of  an  enemy.f 


•  Ibid.  f.  279. 

•f  The  chief  authorities  for  this 
reign  are  the  Tabak&t-e  Akberi^  the 
Tar.  Bedauni,  the  Khol.  ul  Towd- 
rikh,  Ferishta,  the  Akbernaroa  and 


Khdfi  Khan.  Ferishta  does  justice 
to  the  Afghdns :  Abulfazl  views  all 
their  proceedings  with  a  prejudiced 
eye. 
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SULTAN   ISLAm,   OB   SELiM   SHAH   SiJr. 

BH/r  shah's  second   son  PLACKD  on   the   throne.  —  WEAKNESS  AND 
PROFLIGACY  OF  HIS  ELDER  BROTHER.  —  MEETING  OF  THE  BROTHERS, 

WHO  PROCEED    TOGETHER  TO  THE  CAPITAL. ISlXm's   SCHEME  FOR 

SEIZING  HIS  BROTHER   FAILS.  —  FORMAL  SUBMISSION  OF  A  DEL  EJIAN, 

WHO  RETIRES  TO  BlJb^A.  —  FURTHER  ATTEMPT  TO  SEIZE  HIM. HE 

FLIES  TO  KHOWis  KHAN  IN  MEwAt. — THET  ARE  JOINED  BT  SOME  OF 
THE  CHIEF  Am/rS,  AND  M^VRCH  ON  AGRA. — ALARM  OF  JSlAu  AT  THEIR 
APPROACH.  —  HE  MOVES  OL'T  TO  MEET  THEM. — DEFEAT,  FLIGHT 
AND  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  ADEL  KHAN.  —  ISlIm  SECURES  HIS  FATHER'S 
TREASURES  IN  CHUNJCr. — PROCURES  THE  DEATHS  OF  THE  HOSTILE 
CHIEFS.  —  EXTENT  Of  HIS  DOMINIONS.  —  HIS  JEALOUSY  OF  THE  GO- 
TERNORS  OP  MALWA  AND  GUJrIt.  —  THREATENED  REVOLT  IN  THE 
PENJ^B.  — NEW  WORKS  AT  AGRA  AND  DELHL — THE  ARMIES  OF  HIN- 
DUStIn  and  the  PENjIb  MEET  AT  ABIbXlA.  —  DEFEAT  OF  THE  RE- 
BELS.—  ISlIm  occupies  the  PENjIb.  —  AND  REPAIRS  TO  GvAiaAr, — 
FATE  OF  KHOWXS  KHAN.  —  POWER  OF  THE  AFGHAN  NOBLES  UNDER 
THE  STJr  DYNASTY.  —  SHUJAA  KHAN  OF  MALWA. — ATTEMPT  ON  HIS 
LIFE  BY  AN  AFGhIn.  — HIS  QUARREL  WITH  ISiXm — WHO  INVADES 
MALWA. — FLIGHT  AND  RESTORATION  OF  SHUJAA  KHAN. — TEMPORARY 

SUCCESS,  AND  FINAL  DEFEAT  OF  AZl^N   HUMAYUN  IN  THE  PENjIb. 

DISGRACEFUL  CONDUCT  OF  1SI.Am  AFTER  THE  VICTORY. HE  AD- 
VANCES TO  RHOTAS.  —  CONTESTS  WITH  THE  GAKERS.  —  DISCONTENTS 

-     IN  HIS  CAMP.  —  HE  MAKES  PEACE  WITH  THE  GAKERS,  ON  THEIR  EX- 

.      PELLING   THE  REBELS  —  WHO   RETREAT    TOWARDS   KASHM/r — AND 

ARE   EXTERMINATED  IN   THE   DEFILES.  —  ISlIm    BUILDS   mAnk6t. 

HIS  NARROW  ESCAPE  FROM  ASSASSINATION. — kImrAn  VISITS  HIS 
CAMP. — ADVANCE   AND    RETREAT    OF   HUmIyUN.  —  MEDITATED   DE- 

•  8TRUCT10N  OF  L^Hlhl,  AND  REMOVAL  OF  THE  CAPITAL  TO  mAnK&T, 
-«- MUTUAL  SUSPICIONS  OF  ISLAM  AND  HIS  NOBLES.  —  DEATH  OF  ISlIm 
SHAH. — HIS  CHARACTER  AND  POLICY. — ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 
ACCOUNT  OF  SHEIKH  AhAl,  AND  THE  MEHDEVIS. 

CHAP.  It 

On   the  occurrence  of  the   melancholy   event  which    

arrested    Shir   Shah   in   the   midst  of    his   successful  a.h.  952. 
career,  the  Afghan  chiefs,  who  were  in  the  camp,  as-  ^0^^^" 
Bembled  and   consulted  together.      None  of  the  late  piicedoi 
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Rebt  1. 15. 
May  27. 


Weakness 
and  pro- 
fligacy of 
Ills  elder 
brother. 


King's  sons  was  on  the  spot.  Add  Khan,  the  eldest, 
was  still  at  Rdntamb6r.  Jildl  Khan,  his  next  brother, 
who  was  then  not  far  off,  at  Rewah*,  a  town  in  the 
Pergana  of  Kalinjer,  got  immediate  notice  of  his 
father's  death ;  and  being  favoured  by  a  strong  party 
of  the  principal  Amirs,  arrived  in  the  camp  in  three 
days.  There,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Isa 
Khan  Hijdb,  he  was  proclaimed  King,  and  ascended  the 
throne,  in  the  fort  of  Kalinjer,  under  the  name  of 
Sultan  Isldm  Shah,  though  by  the  natives  of  India  he 
was  generally  called  Selim  Shah,  and,  by  the  northern 
or  Chaghatdi  soldiers,  Selim  Khan. 

The  ostensible  reason  assigned  by  the  Afghdn  Anurs 
for  thus  passing  over  the  heir-apparent  was  the  dis- 
tance from  the  army  at  which  he  happened  to  be  at 
that  crisis,  and  the  necessity,  in  order  to  prevent  re- 
bellion or  any  ambitious  pretensions  to  the  succession, 
that  the  vacant  throne  should  be  filled  without  delay. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  Adel  Khan,  who  Avas  of 
a  depraved  character,  was  very  unpopular  among  at 
least  one  portion  of  the  Afghdns,  and  that  he  was  in 
reality  set  aside,  even  more  on  account  of  the  Aveakness 
of  his  character  than  for  liis  liopeless  depravity  and 
profligacy,  f 

Immediately  on  his  accession,  Islam  wrote  to  his 
brother,  Adel  Khan,  telling  him  that  he  had  been  con- 
strained, against  his  will,  in  order  to  prevent  any  com- 
motions and  from  other  public  considerations,  to  assume 
for  a  time  the  title  of  sovereign ;  but  that  he  was  about 
to  repair  to  the  capital,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  him, 
and  to   have  an   opportunity   of   manifesting  all  the 


*  The  village  of  Rewah,  near 
Panna.  Panna  is  south  of  Kalinjer, 
Kewa  south-east  in  Bogilkand.  The 
Tar.  Niz.  f.  217-  has  Ayun  ;  the 
Tab.  Akb.  Riiin  a  dependancy  of 
Blial ;  the  Nisdbnaroa,  f.  1 65.  Diun 
a  dependancy  of  Panna.     Different 


authors  make  the  enthronement  three, 
five,  and  eight  days  after  the  late 
King's  death.  Bedauni  says  he  was 
called  from  Tahia. 

t  Tar.  Niz.  f.  217. ;  Tab.  Akb.  f. 
178. ;  Akbcrnama,  f.  91- ;  NisAbna- 
ma,  f.  l65.;  Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  126« 
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attachment  arid  obedience  due  to  him  as  his  elder  brother,  chap.  n. 
He  then  set  out  for  Agra.  On  reaching  Kora  in  the 
Dodb,  he  was  met  by  Khowas  Khan,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  a  nobleman  of  great  influence,  who  arrived 
from  his  j^ir  of  Sirhend;  and  the  ceremony  of  en- 
thronement was  once  more  gone  through,  submissions 
made,  and  offerings  presented,  with  much  pomp  and 
festivity ;  after  which,  Islam  again  wrote  to  his  brother, 
calling  upon  him,  in  conciliating  and  humble  terms,  to 
hasten  to  meet  him. 

Adel  Khan,  justly  jealous  of  Islam  or  Selim's  inten- 
tions, wrote  to  Kutb  Khan  Ndib,  Khowils  Khan,  Isa 
Khan  Nidzi  and  Jilal  Khan  Jilwdni,  who  were  regarded 
as  the  principal  Afghdn  nobles,  to  ascertain  whether, 
if  he  complied  with  his  brother's  invitation,  he  could 
depend  on  their  protection.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
wrote  to  inform  his  brother  that,  if  these  four  noble- 
men came  to  conduct  him  and  guaranteed  his  safety, 
he  was  ready  to  accompany  them  to  Agra. 

To  this  proposal  Selim  agreed,  and  the  four  great 
Amirs  accordingly  proceeded  to  wait  upon  Adel  Khan  ; 
reassured  him  as  to  his  personal  security ;  promised  that 
he   should  be  put  in  possession  of  whatever  jdgir  in 
Hindustan  he  might  choose ;  and,  after  the  first  inter- 
view with  the  King,  should  be  at  liberty  to  repair  to  it, 
freely  and  without  impediment.     On  the  faith  of  these 
assurances  Adel  Khan  set  out;    and  Selim,  who  had  Meeting  of 
proceeded  as  far  as  Sikri*  on  a  hunting  party,  hearing  who  pro- 
of his  approach,  went  and  received  him  in  a  field  near  JJ^^^ 
Shikdrpdr,  where  rich  cloths  were  spread  on  the  ground,  capital* 
on  which  the  two  princes  took   their  seat  with  much 
state.    The  two  brothers,  at  this  meeting,  showed  every 
sign  of  mutual  affection ;  Selim  repeating  his  excuses 
for  the  part  which  necessity  had  compelled  him  to  act. 
After  sitting  and  conversing  together  for  some  time  in 

*  Afterwards  Fatehpur-Sikri. 
VOL.  U.  G  G 


4^  HiffTOAT  or  flmOL 

BOOK  TL  the  most  friendly  tnanner,  they  rose  and  sM  oat  fir' 

iuiTiMs.    "^g^^     ^"  reaching  the  citadel,  although  Sdim  had 

idAm*s       given  strict  orders  to  the  guard  that  only  tm)  or  three 

l^dl^UB    attendants  should  be  allowed  to  enter  along  with  his 

*2f»«'       brother,  yet  the  Amirs  by  whom  Add  EJiah  was  ao- 

companied,  being  by  no  means  satisfied  what  the  Sing's 

intentions  were,   in   spite  of   all    oppotttlon,   pushed 

forward  after  him  with  their  followers  and  adherants 

in  considerable  numbers,  into  the  hall  of  public  an* 

dience,   and  thus  defeated  the  plan  that  Selim  had 

formed  of  seizing  his  brother's  person. 

The  King,  not  disconcerted  by  this  failure,  heaped 
every  mark  of  honour  and  distinction  upon  his  brother, 
overwhelmed  him  with  flattery,  and  renewed  his  as- 
surances  of  respect  and  obedience.  He  repeated  his 
former  assertions  that  he  had  assumed  power  only  to 
keep  his  turbulent  countrjonen  in  order,  and  to  retain 
the  sovereignty  in  their  father's  family;  but  added, 
that  the  happy  moment  was  at  length  arrived  when  he 
could  follow  the  dictates  of  his  heart  and  duty,  and 
resign  both  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  to  the  legitimate  heir.  So  saying, 
he  approached  Adel  Khan  and,  taking  hold  of  his  hands, 
placed  him  on  the  throne.  Adel  Khan  vras  not  deceived 
by  the  apparent  warmth  of  his  brother's  professions, 
but,  being  more  of  a  boon  companion  and  a  lover  of  ease 
than  a  man  of  action,  had  not  the  courage  nor  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  take  advantage  of  them.  He  saw  their 
insincerity,  and  he  believed  himself  in  danger.  He, 
ForiMisub-  therefore,  immediately  rose  from  the  throne,  and  in  his 
AddKhan,  tum,  Seated  Selim  Shah  upon  it,  at  the  same  time  saluting 
him  as  his  sovereign  lord,  and  offering  the  customaiy 
congratulations.  His  example  was  instantly  followed  by 
all  the  nobles  of  the  court,  who  presented  their  offerings, 
and  tendered  their  homage,  as  is  usual  at  the  conmience' 
ment  of  a  new  reign.  Selim  Shah,  if  defeated  in  his 
original  purpose,  thus  at  least  effected  a  great  object) 


1 
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by  seducing  his  brother  to  make  a  solemn  and  public  chap,  ii, 
renunciation  of  his  rights.      Add  Khan   fixed  upon 
Bidna  as  his  jdgir,  and  when  the  first  interview  was 
over,  was  allowed,  according  to  agreement  and  by  tlie 
intervention  of  the  four  great  Amirs,  to  retire  to  that  who  retires 
place,  attended  by  Isa  Khan  Nidzi  and  Khowas  Khan.* 

But,  hardly  had  two  months  elapsed,  during  which  Further  at- 
time   Selim   Shah   was   everywhere   acknowledged   as  ^im  him. 
King,  when  he  despatched  Ghdzi  Mahalif,  one  of  the 
chief  officers  of  his  household,  to  Bidna  with  a  pair  of 
golden  fetters,  and  with  orders  to  seize  Adel  Khan  and 
bring  him  as  a  prisoner  to  court.  Adel  Khan,  informed  J^JJJ^  ^ 
of  his  approach  and  intention,  hastened  from  Biana  to  Khan  la 
Mewdt,  where  Khowds  Khan  then  was,  and  complained 
to  him  bitterly  of  his  brother's  breach  of  faith.     The 
hardy  veteran,  attached  to  the  family  of  Shir  Shah,  in 
which  he  had  risen  to  dignity  from  the  rank  of  a  slave, 
and  hurt  by  the  insult  offered  to  himself  by  this  open 
infraction  of  a  solemn  agreement  to  which  he  was  a 
party,  gave  orders  for  seizing  Ghdzi  Mahali,  and  placed 
on  his  feet  the  fetters  which  he  had  brought  for  Adel 
Khan.J     This   was  an    insult  that   could  have   been 
offered  to  royalty,  only  by  one  who  was  prepared  to  go 
all  lengths*     Khowas  Khan  followed  it  up  by  writing  They  arc 
to  the  principal  Amirs  who  were  with   Selim  Shah,  i^^^of^aie 
Beveral  of  whom  were  already  much  offended  with  that  chief 
prince's  conduct,  and  privately  brought  them  over  to 
his  plans.     Being  joined  by  Isa  Khan  Nidzi,  he  set  out 
along  with  him  and  the  prince  for  Agra,  at  the  head  of  and  march 
a  considerable  army.     On  the  road  he  received  letters  ^^  ^^^ 
from  Kutb  Khan  and  Jildl  Khan  Jilwdni,  who,  like 
them,  had  guaranteed  the  safety  of  Adel  Khan,   de- 

*  Ut  •oprft,  Add  Tar.  Bed&uni^  i&n)     Ferishta     calls     him     "  an 

f.  153.,  and  Kh6fi  Khan.  eunuch." 

t  The  Tar.  Niz.^  the  Nisibndma  X  Ferishta  says  that  Khowds  sent 

and  other  authorities  call  him  Gb&zi  back  Ghdzi  to  the  court  with  his 

Khan  ;  the  Tar.  Niz.  add^  az  Mo-  feet  in  the  golden  fetters. 
harramin  ya  mokarrab&n,  e.  o.  (Sul- 

Q  o  2 
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BOOK  VI.  daring  their  willingness  to  support  the  faith  which 
they  had  pledged  to  Adel,  and  to  join  him ;  but  they 
required,  in  compliance  with  a  point  of  A%h4n  honour, 
an  instance  of  which  we  have  already  met  with,  that 
the  army  should  reach  Agra  before  sunrise,  when  their 
troops,  unseen  by  the  eye  of  day,  would  abandon  the 
King,  and  move  over  into  the  ranks  of  his  rival. 

The  rebels,  proceeding  on  their  march,  reached  Sflni, 
twelve  kos  from  Agra,  where  Ehowds  Ehan,  who  was 
celebrated  for  his  piety,  waited  upon  Sheikh  SeUm 
Chishti,  a  holy  man,  who  then  resided  at  that  place ; 
and  as  it  happened  to  be  the  eve  of  a  great  Muham- 
medan  religious  festival*,  unwisely  suffered  himself  to 
be  so  long  delayed  by  attending  the  prayers  and  service 
employed  on  that  occasion,  that  he  did  not  reach  the 
capital  till  breakfast  timef  next  day,  when  the  sun  was 
high  in  the  firmament. 

Selim,  when  informed  of  his  brother's  approach,  was 
in  the  utmost  consternation;  and  addressing  Kutb 
Khan  and  some  other  nobles,  whom  he  knew  or 
suspected  to  be  engaged  in  this  revolt,  told  them, 
that,  even  allowing  that  he  had  acted  rashly  in  regard 
to  Adel  Khan,  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  Khowds  Khan  and  Isa  Khan  would  have  written 
to  him  to  remonstrate,  before  proceeding  to  such  ex* 
.tremities.  The  Amirs,  seeing  his  alarm,  told  him  that 
even  now  it  was  not  too  late  to  avert  the  evil ;  and 
Kutb  Khan  offered  his  services  to  effect  a  recon* 
cilia tion.  Upon  this,  Selim  Shah  empowered  Kutb 
Khan  and  the  other  Amirs  who  were  in  Adel  Khan'd 
interest,  instantly  to  proceed  to  the  camp  to  meet  and 
negociate  with  that  prince.  His  motive  for  this  mea* 
sure,  apparently  so  pregnant  with  danger,  was  to  re- 
move from  his  person  men  with  whom  he  did  not  think 
himself  safe ;  intending,  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  to 


Alann  of 
Isl&m  at 
their  ap- 
proach. 


*  The  fiistiyal  was  the  Sheb-e 
Ber&t. 


f  Chdsht. 
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set  t)ut  for  Chundr,  where  bis  father's  treasures  were  chap,  it. 
kept, — to  take  possession  of  them, — to  raise  an  army, — 
and  then  return  to  combat  his  brother  whom,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  he  was  unable  to  meet  in  the  field.  From 
following  this  plan  he  was  diverted  by  the  remons- 
trances of  another  Isa  Khan,  the  Mir-Hdjib,  or  Chief 
Chamberlain,  who  represented  to  him,  that  it  was  a 
most  dangerous  policy  in  a  prince  to  resign  his  capital, 
and  abandon  his  friends  and  the  force  of  which  he  was 
in  possession,  that  he  might  set  out,  with  the  purpose 
of  throwing  himself  on  the  loyalty  of  others  who  were 
at  a  distance:  that  much  depended  on  first  impressions; 
that  he  had  with  him  a  firm  and  hardy  band  of  two  or 
three  thousand  chosen  and  attached  followers,  who  had 
been  in  his  service  before  he  mounted  the  throne, 
besides  many  other  troops*;  that  he  should  boldly 
march  out  with  this  force,  and  might  rest  secure  that 
none  who  bore  the  name  of  Afghdn,  whatever  might 
be  his  inward  wishes,  would  dare  to  desert  him  in  the 
plain  and  in  the  light  of  day* 

Selim,  abandoning  his  first  intentions,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  follow  this  advice ;  recalled  the  Khans  who 
had  just  left  him ;  told  them,  that  he  was  resolved  not 
to  trust  such  faithful  friends  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
and  ordered  the  troops  to  march  out,  and  form  in  the  Hemovd 
plain  of  Agra.  The  Afghdn  chiefs  who  had  engaged  to  thei^™'*' 
revolt  to  Adel  Khan,  when  they  saw  Selim  Shah  lead 
them  openly  into  the  field,  gave  up  their  intention  of 
deserting,  and  took  their  station  in  the  line;  so  that 
Adel  Khan's  army,  as  it  advanced,  was  opposed  by  the 
whole  force  in  the  capital.  A  battle  ensued  in  sight  of 
Agra,  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  KhowAs 
Khan,  who  was  disappointed  and  disconcerted  at  find- 
ing the  two  great  Khans,  on  whom  he  had  reckoned  as 
auxiliaries,  ranged  against  him  as  enemies,  the  victory 
declared  for  Selim.     Adel  Khan  fled  from  the  field, 

*  Ten  thousand  Firmuli  Afghans. 
o  o  3 
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Defeat, 
flight,  and 
disappear* 
ance  of 
Adel  ELhan. 


Isldm  se- 
cures his 
father^s: 
treasures 
in  Chundr, 


and  pro- 
cures the 
death  of  the 
ho<itile 
chiefs. 


and  escaped  down  the  country  to  Tahfa  *,  -whefe  he 
disappeared,  and  seems  never  to  have  been  heard  of 
more.  Khowds  Khan  and  Isa  Khan  Ni&zi  retreated  to 
Mewat ;  where  they  for  some  time  maintained  them- 
selves, and  even  defeated,  at  Finizpiir  in  that  province, 
an  army  sent  against  them  by  the  King.  But,  the 
royal  army  having  been  reinforced,  the  Khans  were 
compelled  to  quit  Mewat,  and  sought  refuge  with  the 
native  Rajas  in  the  mountains  of  Kem&un.  Selfm  sent 
Kutb  Khan  with  a  detachment  in  pursuit  of  them.  He 
took  post  for  some  time  on  the  skirt  of  the  Kem&un 
hills,  and  plundered  the  hill-country,  but  did  nothing 
effectual. f 

Sellm  Shah,  thus  relieved  from  his  danger,  marched 
down  to  Chundr  that  he  might  secure  the  treasures  of 
his  father.  Having  by  degrees  clearly  ascertained  the 
truth  and  extent  of  the  secret  correspondence  which 
had  been  carried  on  between  the  nobles  in  his  own 
service  and  Khowds  Khan  before  the  battle,  he  de- 
termined on  revenge.  JilAl  Khan  JilwAni  J  was  a  chief 
of  great  power,  and  one  of  the  four  who  had  become 
security  for  Adel  Khan's  safety.  He  had  entered  into 
the  conspiracy,  but  Selim,  though  aware  of  the  fiict, 
feared  to  attack  him  by  open  force.  What  he  dared 
not  attempt  openly,  he  accomplished  by  strategem. 
The  camp  having  reached  the  town  of  K6ra§,  the  King 
invited  JiMl  to  play  a  match  at  chougAn ;  lured  him 
from  his  quarters,  and  then  seized  both  him  and  his 
brother  Khodaidad.  To  avoid  the  odium  of  himself 
putting  to  death  two  Amirs  of  such  distinction  he  gave 
them  over  into  the  custody  of  an  Afghdn,  with  whom 


*  Ferishta  has  Patna ;  the  Tar. 
Abk.  f.  180.,  and  Tar.  Bed.  f.  154. 
have  Tahia,  probably  rightly.  The 
Nisabnama  has  Panna,  vrhich  ac- 
cords as  to  situation  with  Tahia. 
The  difference  is  chiefly  from  the 
diacritical  points. 


t  Tar.  Nizami,  f.  219.  and  other 
authorities  as  above. 

t  Or  Jilaw. 

§  Some  say,  on  his  return  ftvm 
Chunar ;  the  Nisabnama^  on  going 
thither. 
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they  had  a  blood-feud,  by  whom,  under  pretence  of  legal  chap.  h. 
retaliation,  they  were  slain.      The  treasures  which  the 
King  removed  from  Chundr  were  conveyed  to  Gualidr, 
which,  probably  as  being  nearer  the  capital,  he  resolved 
to  make  his  stronghold.     He  himself  returned  to  Agra. 

Selim  Shah  now  sought  out,  and  pursued  with  unre- 
lenting severity,  all  who  had  taken  part  with  his  brother, 
or  who  were  suspected  of  being  in  his  interest,  "  sweep- 
ing them  off,"  says  Bedduni,  "  like  men  from  a  chess- 
board." Kutb  Khan,  who  had  been  a  principal  in  all 
the  intrigues,  alarmed  at  these  proceedings  and  es- 
pecially at  the  death  of  Jildl  Khan  Jilwdni,  fled  from 
the  low  country  of  Kemdun,  where  he  was  in  command 
of  the  army,  and  retired  to  the  Penjdb.  Haibat  Khan 
Nidzi,  the  governor  of  that  great  province,  on  whom  the 
late  King  had  bestowed  the  title  of  Azim  Humdyun, 
received  him  courteously ;  but  having  been  called  upon 
by  Selim  to  deliver  him  up,  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
royal  arms  being  at  this  period  too  decided  to  admit  of 
opposition,  Kutb  Khan  was  surrendered  to  the  King, 
and  along  with  Shdhbdz  Khan  Nidzi,  who  had  married 
the  King's  sister,  and  twelve  other  Amirs  of  note,  was 
sent  to  Gu&lidr,  where  most  of  them  perished  in  prison. 

All  the  dominions  that  had  been  conquered  by  Shir  Extent  of 
bhah  were  now  m  the  possession  oi  his  son,  and  were  minioM. 
for  some  time  ruled  by  him  in  peace.     His  kingdom 
was  of  great  extent,  reaching  from  Peshdwer  to  the  sea 
of  Bengal,  and  from  the  Himaldya  mountains  to  the 
confines  of  Gujrdt.     He  was  however  jealous  of  some 
of  his  father's  great  Amirs,  who  administered  the  go- 
vernment in  several  of  the  more  important  provinces, 
with  nearly  despotic  power.     Shujaa  Khan  *,  the  go-  Hi§jerfoiur 
vernor  of  Malwa,  was  one  of  these.     Since  he  had  had  vlr^nor^' 
the  sole  command  in  that  kingdom,  he  had  employed  ^^^^^ 
himself  with  much  activity  in  reducing  the  numerous 
jdgirddrs  who  possessed  the  chief  part  of  the  country, 

*  ALbo  often  called  Saziwal  Khan. 

0  o  4 
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BOOK-  XL  and  had  sncceeded  in  establishing  his  ascendency  over 
A.  n.  1546.  *^®  whole  of  it.  His  very  success,  however,  had  excited 
the  suspicions  of  his  jealous  master,  who  summoned  him 
to  court.  He  obeyed  the  call,  and  having  satisfied 
Isldm  of  his  fidelity,  was  allowed  to  resume  his  station. 
and  of  the  Azim  HumAyun,  the  governor  of  the  rich  and  exten- 
jiD^iu!^'  sive  provinces  of  the  Penjdb,  fell  under  similar  sospi- 
cions,  and  was  in  like  manner  called  to  the  presence. 
Unwilling  to  place  himself  in  the  power  of  a  sovereign, 
in  whose  eyes  his  power  and  prosperity  were  crimes,  he 
feigned  various  excuses,  but  sent  in  his  place  his  brother 
Said  Khan,  a  nobleman  of  great  talent  and  braveiy, 
who  was  well  received  by  the  King,  and  treated  with 
every  external  distinction,  and  much  apparent  regard. 
Isldm  easily  saw  through  the  pretences  alleged  by  the 
ambassador  for  his  brother's  conduct,  and,  by  those 
who  knew  him  best,  was  supposed  to  be  only  waiting 
for  a  convenient  time  to  cut  him  off.  One  day  the 
King  took  Said  into  the  interior  of  the  harem,  where 
he  pointed  to  a  number  of  heads  that  were  ranged  on 
the  wall,  and  asked  him,  as  if  casually,  if  he  knew  any 
of  them.  Some  time  before,  Isldm  had  given  orders  for 
blowing  up  by  gunpowder  a  chamber  in  which  were 
lodged  many  of  the  most  distinguished  prisoners  in  the 
fort  of  Gualifir.*  Their  ghastly  heads  were  now  ranged 
around,  elevated  on  the  points  of  spears.  Said  ex- 
amined them  without  betraying  any  emotion,  and  men- 
tioned the  names  of  several  whom  he  had  known,  the 
first  men  of  the  state.  In  their  fate,  however,  he 
seemed  to  read  his  own. 
Thrfatened  Having  arranged  his  affairs  at  Affra,  Isldm  now  re- 
•*hrpcnj4b.  solved  to  march  by  Chunar  to  Rhotas  in  Behdr,  to  bring 
from  these  strong  fortresses  a  farther   portion  of  the 

•  We  are  told   that  among  the  ported  to  the  King  for  his  instroe- 

persons  hlown  up  on   this  occasion  tions.    He  commanded  his  life  to  be 

was  Kemal  Gaker^  the  son  of  a  Ga-  spared,  and  at  a  future  time  sent  him 

ker  chief,  who  escaped  in  a  way  so  into  the  Pci\j&b   to  accompany  the 

extraordinary  that  it  ^  was   deemed  army  employed  against  his  oountry- 

miraculous^  and  the  incident  was  re-  men  the  Gakers. 
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hoarded  wealth  of  his  father.  Said  Khdn,  who  foresaw  chap.il 
that  he  could  not  long  remain  in  the  royal  camp  with 
safety,  made  his  escape  while  the  army  was  on  this 
route,  and  having  caused  horses  to  be  posted  all  along 
the  road,  reached  Lahiir.  This  circumstance,  joined  to 
the  delays  of  the  viceroy  of  the  Penjdb,  and  the  news 
which  at  the  same  time  reached  Court  that  Khowas 
Khan  was  marching  to  meet  Azim  Humdyun,  made  the 
King  suspect  that  a  rebellion,  supported  by  a  con- 
federacy of  the  leading  nobles  of  the  empire,  was  in 
agitation.  He,  therefore,  halted;  measured  back  his 
way  to  Agra ;  and  called  upon  Shujaa  Khan  to  join  him 
from  Malwa  with  the  forces  of  that  province. 

As  Affra  and  Delhi  were  now  once  more  become  the  New  works 
capital  cities  of  the  Afghdns  in  India,  Isldm,  before  andDeihu 
leaving  Agra,  employed  his  troops  in  surrounding  it 
with  a  wall.  Here  having  been  joined  by  Shujaa  Khan 
with  troops  from  Malwa,  he  sent  back  that  nobleman, 
after  conferring  with  him,  and  soon  after  proceeded 
towards  Delhi  with  all  the  forces  that  he  could  collect. 
There  he  remained  for  some  time,  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  more  distant  forces.  The  interval  of  leisure  thus 
afforded  he  employed  in  surrounding  with  a  strong 
wall  of  stone  and  lime  the  new  town  of  Humdyun, 
which  that  Emperor  had  enclosed  with  one  of  stone  and 
clay.  Islam  caused  many  new  edifices  to  be  built  hard 
by,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jamna ;  and  on  them  and  the 
space  which  he  had  enclosed,  bestowed  the  name  of 
Selimgarh,  which  now  forms,  says  Khdfi  Khan,  the 
southern  suburb  of  Delhi.*  The  name  given  to  it,  of 
Selimgarh,  would  seem  to  show,  thatlsldm  did  not  disdain 
to  use  the  appellation  by  which  he  was  vulgarly  called. 

Isldm  now  advanced  towards  the  PenjAb;  while,  on  xheannies 
the  other  side,  Azim  Flumayun,  Khowas  Khan  and  Isa  ^Jn^ana^the 
Khan  with  their  united  forces,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  Pcnjabmect 


at  Ambila. 


♦  Tar.  Niz.  f.  219.;  Tab.  Akb.  f.   180.  ;    Tar.  Bed.  f.  155.;  Fe- 
rishta^  voL  ii.  p.  132. ;  Kbdfi  Kban. 
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BOW  VL  more  than  double  the  royal  army,  inarched  to  enoonntor 

A  p  1546    ^^^'     •"■  ^®  *^^  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  near 

ji  vi.95s!   the  town  of  Ambdla,  south-east  of  Sirhend.     Selim,  on 

coming  near  the  hostile  army,  ascended  a  rising  ground 

with  some  of  his  Amirs,  to  reccmnoitre  the  array  of  the 

enemy.  Having  for  a  while  surveyed  them,  he  suddenly 

turned  round,  exclaimed  that  it  would  iU  become  his 

dignity  to  encamp  in  sight  of  rebels,  and  (ordered  his 

troops  to  be  instantly  formed  in  battle  order,  and  to 

advance  to  the  attack. 

Defent  of         It  so  happened  that,  the  very  night  before,  a  mis- 

the  rebels,    ui^^gj^t^nding  haj  ariseu  between  the  two  principal 

leaders  of  the  malcontents,  on  a  subject  of  fundunental 
consequence.  Ehowds  Khan,  who  had  been  brought  up 
and  elevated  to  high  rank  in  the  very  househdd  of  Sbir 
Shah,  retained  his  attachment  to  his  patron's  family, 
and  insisted  that  the  royal  dignity  should  be  kept  in 
that  line,  and  conferred  upon  Adel  Khan,  his  eldest  son, 
under  whose  banner  they  should  fight,  and  whom  thqr 
should  spare  no  exertion  to  find  out,  and  to  place  on 
his  throne.  Azim  Humdyun  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  independent  spirit  of  an  Afghdn  and  the  ambition 
of  an  adventurer,  quoting  some  well-known  lines  of  a 
Persian  poet,  insisted  that  there  was  no  hereditary 
descent  in  sovereignty,  which  followed  the  longest 
sword.  This  ill-timed  dispute  was  still  unadjusted, 
when  the  army  of  the  King  appeared  in  sight.  Khow& 
Khan,  in  disgust,  refused  to  lend  his  aid  to  minister  to 
the  pretension  of  Azim  Humdyun,  and,  with  his  friend 
Isa  Khan,  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  field.  Such  a 
movement,  at  such  a  time,  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
the  battle  and  of  the  campaign.  The  victory,  however, 
was  not  bloodless.  In  spite  of  the  defection  of  so  great 
a  part  of  the  confederate  force,  the  onset  of  Isldm's 
troops  was  valiantly  opposed  by  the  army  of  the  viceroy 
of  Ldhiir,  the  strength  of  which  consisted  in  the  Nidzis 
of  his  own  tribe.     Numbers  of  them  were,  however. 
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slain,  and  the  rest  driven  from  the  field.  In  the  midst  chap.  n. 
of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  conflict  and  the  rout, 
while  the  oflScers  of  the  victorious  army  were  crowding 
around  the  King  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success, 
that  prince  narrowly  escaped  from  an  imminent  danger. 
Said  Khan,  who  had  so  lately  fled  from  the  camp  to  join 
his  brother,  taking  advantage  of  the  bustle  that  pre- 
vailed, and  being  perfectly  familiar  with  the  composition 
and  arrangement  of  Isldm's  army,  mixed  with  the  royal 
troops,  and  being  in  complete  armour  so  that  he 
could  not  be  known,  accompanied  by  two  or  three*  of 
his  followers,  rode  towards  the  King,  as  if  to  join  in  the 
general  congratulation,  intending  to  have  gone  up  to 
him  and  slain  him  in  the  very  midst  of  his  triumph. 
He  had  got  near  the  person  of  the  prince,  when  one  of 
Isldm's  elephant -drivers,  recognising  him  by  his  voice  as 
he  inquired  whereabouts  the  King  was,  discharged  a 
lance  at  him.  Said,  however,  nothing  daunted  by  the 
discovery,  cutting  his  way  through  the  troops  imme- 
diately around  him,  plunged  among  the  horses  and 
elephants  tliat  crowded  in  confusion  near  the  spot, 
and  by  his  valour  and  presence  of  mind  eflfected  his 
escape.  Numbers  of  the  rebels  in  their  flight  were 
drowned  in  the  water-courses  round  Ambdla;  many 
were  plundered  or  slain  by  the  peasants.  The  remainder 
fled  to  Dink6t  near  the  Indus.f  Islam  pursued  them,  isiamoc- 
and  marched  through  the  Penjdb  as  far  as  Rhotas,  peSjTb*^* 
receiving  the  submission  of  the  local  authorities  as  he 
went  along.  Having  settled  the  country  as  far  as  tin.e 
permitt^,  he  left  a  strong  force  under  Khwdja  Veis 
Sirw6ni  to  keep  the  Nikzis  from  regaining  their  ground, 
and  himself  returned  to  Asra,  whence  he  soon  after  andreptin 

°      '  to  GailUt. 

♦Two,   Tab.  Akb.   and  NiBdb-  and  Bedduni,  &c.  The  term  "Roh" 

n&iiia.    Some  have  ten.  is  applied  not  only  to  the  district  of 

f  The  Tar.  Niz.  makes  the  de-  Kohat,  but  to  the  whole  Kohistan, 

feated  Niixia  flee  to  Dinkdt  near  or  highlands,  along  the  right  bank 

Rohy  and  is  foUowed  by  Feiiahta  of  the  Indus. 
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.  BOOK  VI.  repaired  to  Gudlidr,  where  he  was  fond  of  residingi  and 
A. ».  1646.  "w-hich  he  in  some  measure  made  his  capital.* 
J^  ^  When,  at  the  battle  of  Ambdla,  Ehowds  E^han  and  Isa 

Khan.  ^  Ehan  separated  from  Azim  Humdyun  and  the  army  of 
the  Nidzis,  the  latter  retired  to  the  mountains,  while  the 
former,  attended  by  five  or  six  thousand  men,  hastened 
to  attack  the  city  of  Ldhiir,  hoping  to  make  himself 
master  of  it  during  the  general  confusion.  But,  hearing 
that  he  was  closely  pursued,  he  crossed  the  Rdvi,  and  at 
the  village  of  Midni  was  overtaken  by  Yahia  Salwii 
who  had  been  sent  after  him.  Khow^s  Ehan,  though 
at  the  time  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  recent  wound, 
left  his  litter ;  and  mounting  on  horseback,  engaged  and 
repelled  the  enemy,  after  which  he  continued  his  route* 
Escaping  by  the  foot  of  the  Sewalik  mountains,  he  re- 
mained among  them  for  some  time.  At  length  Isldm 
Shah  wrote  to  T4j  Ehan  Eer^ni,  the  governor  of  Sam- 
bhal,  enjoining  him  to  draw  EhdwAs  Ehan  by  any 
means  from  his  retreat.  On  the  invitation  of  Tdj  Ehan, 
who  owed  him  his  preferment,  he  left  his  mountain 
retreat,  and  came  down  to  Sambhal.  But  Tdj  Ehan, 
forgetful  of  what  he  owed  the  illustrious  refugee  and 
anxious  to  secure  the  royal  favour,  treacherously  put 
his  benefactor  to  death,  and  having  cut  off  his  head, 
sent  it  as  an  offering  to  IsMm  Shah,  who  was  then  at 
Bin  in  the  PenjAb.  Khowds  Ehan  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  his  time.  His  liberality,  especially 
to  religious  men,  was  unbounded.  Abulfazl  represents 
his  character,  as  he  does  that  of  all  connected  with  the 
Sur  dynasty,  in  an  unfavourable  light.  "  He  was,"  says 
that  writer,  "  originally  one  of  the  slaves  of  Shir  Ehan, 
and  by  downright  fraud  and  cunning,  by  seizing  the 
property  of  the  learned  and  good  and  bestowing  it  on 
the  ignorant  and  low-minded,  gained  a  certain  degree 
of  credit  among  the  lower  classes  of  his  own  country- 

•  Tar,  Nizami,   f.  220.;    Tab.     Ferishto,  vol.  ii.  pp.  133,134.;  Khol. 
Akb.  181. ;  Tar.  Bed.  A  155, 156. ;     ul  Towarikb^  f.  281. 
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men."  **His  corpse  was  conveyed  to  Delhi,"  says  chap.il 
Ferishta*,  "  where  it  was  interred :  and  such  is  the  vene- 
ration  in  which  the  name  of  Khowds  Khan  is  held,  even 
at  the  present  day,  that  his  tomb  is  frequented  by  devo- 
tees, and  the  common  people,  considering  him  as  a  saint, 
go  there  to  offer  prayers  for  the  success  of  their  under- 
takings." t  "  And  to  this  day,"  says  a  still  later  author, 
"  his  name  is  celebrated  in  HindustAn,  in  poetry  and 
song."  J 

While  Selim  resided  at  Gudliar,  an  incident  occurred  Power  of 
wWch  had  nearly  shaken  his  throne.     It  must  have  nowea* 
been  visible  in  the  progress  of  the  narrative,  that  the  ^^^^f 
Sur  dynasty  of  Shir  Shah  was  entirely  military.     It  nasty. 
was  supported  solely  by  the  Afghdns,  a  rough  and  un- 
civilized people,  who  cherished  strong  notions  of  inde- 
pendence and  equality ;  and  who,  if  they  could  not  be 
called  republican  in  their  principles,  were  at  least  led 
by  a  number  of  their  own  hereditary  chiefs,  a  sort  of 
native  oligarchy,  all  of  whom  regarded  the  grand  officers 
of  the  empire  with  some  jealousy,  as  placed  above  them 
only  by  accident.     The  greater  chiefs   regarded  the 
sovereign  himself  with  much  the  same  eye.     They  had 
been  the  equals  of  Shir  Khan,  his  father,  and  it  was  by 
their  exertions  that  he  sat  on  the  throne.     The  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  though  nominally  servants  of  the 
crown,  and  removable  at  will,  were  often  in  reality  so 
powerful,  each  in  his  own  government,  that  they  con- 
sidered themselves  as  individually  holding  their  power 
by  much  the  same  right  as  the  King  held  his  throne. 
They  were  in  fact,  in  general,  removable  only  by  assas- 
sination or  by  war.    Shujaa  Khan,  as  we  have  seen,  had  shujaa    * 
reduced  nearly  the  whole  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Matwa^    - 
Malwa  under  his  authority.     He  maintained  the  pomp  *• "  ^^'*' 
and  parade  of  a  prince,  like  the  other  governors  of  the 

♦  Akberadma,  f.  91.  J  Khol.  ul  Towdrflch.  f.  276. 

t  FerishU,  vol.  ii.,  p.  187- 
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BOOK  TL  more  extensive  provinceSi  and,  like  some  of  them, 
▲."^1547.  s^P^^  l>y  Selim  of  aiming  at  iodep^dent  power. 
The  viceroy  of  the  Penjdb  being  now  humbled,  Shigtar 
was  now.  become  the  greatest  eubject  of  the  ^apire. 
^^^H^  It  happened  one  day  that  an  Afghdn,  of  the  Mim  of 
■n  A^Hiio.  Othman*,  came  intoxicated  into  ^^)aa'«  hall  of  indl*^ 
ence,  and  as  his  countr^rmen  are  noted  ia  India  fiv  thtv 
rude  and  unpolished  manners,  b^an  to  spt  about  Um 
on  the  cushions  and  carpets.  The  servants  remon- 
strated with  him,  but  in  vain ;  and  on  tlieir  insisting 
that  he  should  leave  the  presence-chamber,  he  struck 
one  of  them  a  blow  on  the  face.  Shujaa  Elian,  informed 
of  this  outrage,  ordered  the  offender's  hands  to  be  eoC 
off.  Othman,  thus  mutilated,  repaired  to  Sdim  Shah 
at  Gudlidr,  and,  having  gained  access  to  him,  demanded 
justice  upon  his  Majesty's  lieutenant,  who  hid  treated 
him  thus  cruelly.  Selim,  whether  merely  to  get  rid  of 
the  man's  importunity,  or  vrith  any  more  remote  object, 
answered,  "  What,  are  not  you  too  an  Afghan  ?  Go, 
and  take  your  revenge."  This  expression  was  repeated 
to  Shujaa,  who  only  remarked,  that  it  was  a  very  idle 
way  of  talking.  And  though  one  of  his  servants  told 
him  that  he  had  seen  Othman  sitting  in  a  cutler'a  sh<^ 
whetting  his  knife,  and  using  threatening  expressions, 
still  he  took  no  precautions. 

Some  time  afterwards  Shujaa  Khan,  having  gone  to 
Gudlidr  to  wait  upon  the  King,  in  passing  through  the 
streets  of  the  town  on  his  way  to  the  royfid  derbdr,  saw 
Othman,  who  had  long  been  watching  his  opportuni^, 
sitting  in  a  shop,  wrapped  up  in  an  old  mantle.  Shujaa 
made  his  palankeen  stop,  and  desired  some  assistance  to 
be  given  to  the  wretched  man,  whose  face  he  recollected. 
Othman,  seizing  the  favourable  moment,  approached 
him,  and  with  the  blade  of  a  short  sword  which  he  had 

*  Ferishta    calls    him    Othman    designate  him  as  Othman  merdi,  im$ 
Khan,  probably  erroneously :  others    Othman. 
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fastened  to  the  stump  of  his  mutilated  arm,  and  con-    chap.  n. 
cealed  under  his  cloak,  attacked  Shujaa,  and  inflicted  a 
wound  on  his  side.    The  viceroy's  followers,  rushing  on 
the  assassin,  put  him  to  death.*     This  occurrence,  con-  his  quarrel 
nected  with  the  known  jealousy  of  Selim  Shah  and  the 
expression  he  had  let  fall,  naturally  alarmed  Shujaa 
Khan,  who,  though  he  afterwards  appeared  at  court 
and  received  rich  presents,  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
that  offered  to  withdraw  from  Gudlidr  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers, without  taking  leave,  and  retreated  hurriedly  to 
Malwa.     Selim,  offended  at  this  act  of  insubordination, 
as  well  as  by  his  slighting  expressions,  sent  a  strong  who  in- 
detachment  to  pursue,  and  bring  him  back,  and  soon  ^«mu- 
after  himself  marched  into  Malwa  with  the  rest  of  his 
army,  that  he  might  seize  Shujaa;   "although,"  says 
Niz4m-ed-din,  "that  nobleman  was  one  of  thirty-five f 
persons  who  were  personally  engaged  in  placing  his 
father,  Shir  Shah,  on  the  throne."     When  Selim  had 
advanced  as  far  as  M4ndu,  Shujaa  Khan  fled  to  Bhdn-  Flight  and 
swdra,  on  the  borders  of  Gujrat,  declaring  that  he  would  ^shu^wk 
never  draw  his  sword  against  the  son  of  his  old  master.  ^"*^ 
All  opposition  being  thus  at  an  end,  Isldm  Shah  placed 
Isa  Khan  Stir  in  the  government  of  Malwa,  leaving  him 
at  Ujein  with  twenty  thousand  horse  J,  and  returned  to 
Gu&li4r.     Soon  afterwards,  however,  when  Isldm  was 
compelled  once  more  to  return  to  the  Penjdb,  Shujaa 
Khan,  from  what  motives  we  are  not  informed,  but  pro- 
bably from  his  tried  talents  and  the  difiiculty  of  govern- 
ing Malwa  without  his  aid,  was  restored  to  the  govern- 
ment of  that  kingdom,  which  he,  and  his  son  after  him, 
enjoyed  for  many  years.§ 

While  Islam  Shah  was  thus  successful  in  Malwa,  his  ^^.h-  954, 

or  955. 


*  Some  accounts  gay  that  the  as-         $  Tab.  Akb.  f.  463. ;  Tar.  Niz. 

sassin  made  his  escape.  f.  220, ;  Ferishta,  vol.  !▼.  pp.  273, 

t  Ferishta  says,  thirty-six  •  274.  and  ii.  p.  134.;  Tar.  Bed.  f. 
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BOOK  TL  arms  sufi^red  a  reverse  in  the  Penjdb.*  Az{m  Humdyaiif 

jJaTiw?.   ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^S  governed  that  country,  though  ex- 
pelled, had  still  a  strong  influence  .within  it,  and  was 
Temponr^   attended  beyond  the  Jelem  by  a  considerable  body  of 
iiiud  defeat  brave  and  determined  adherents.     Having  collected  his 
Hmni™      ft>rce,  Azim  HumAyun  attacked  near  Dink6t,  and  de- 
in  the        feated,  Khwdja  Yeis  Sirwdni,  the  general  whom  Isldm 
^^^^       had  left  to  keep  him  in  check ;  and,  pursuing  his  advan* 
tage,  extended  his  inroads  as  far  as  Sirhend.      His  pre- 
datory troops  spread  themselves  all  over  the  Penjib, 
carr3^ng  off  not  only  the  cattle,  but  the  inhabitants,  and 
thro\ving  the  whole  country  into  confusion.    To  redress 
this  evil,  Islam  lost  no  time  in  sending  a  large  army  to 
the  assistance  of  his  general,  who  compelled  the  rebels 
to  retreat  once  more  towards  Dink6t.    A  general  action 
was  soon  after  fought  at  Sambala  near  that  place,  in 
which  Azim  Humdyun,  who  had  now  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  horse,  was  totally  defeated,  and  numbers  of 
Wv«c«f«i   Nidzi  women,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
uum  after   Were  scnt  to  Isldm  Shah.     That  monarch's  treatment  of 
thevictorj'.  them   is   disgraceful   to   his   character.     The   helpless 
females  were  sent  to  Gualidr,  and  there  given  up  to  be 
dishonoured.     He  also  exhibited  a  scurrilous  pageantry 
in  his  camp.     Selecting  from  the  rabble  some  wretches 
whom  he  called  by  the  names  of  Azim  Humdyun,  Said 
Khan,  SliAhbaz  Khan  and  others,  he  dressed  them  up  in 
tawdiy  finery,  and  bestowed  on  them  lofty  titles,  made 
the  vilest  creatures  in  the  camp  carry  pompously  before 
them  the  standards,  regal  umbrella  and  other  S3nEnbols' 
of  royalty  and  state,  that  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in 
the    late    battle,    and    paraded  them   with   insulting 
mockery.     The  bands  of  music  performed  before  their 
doors  at  the  usual  stated  times,  the  most  noted  black- 
guards in  the  bazar  being  selected  for  the  duty.    These 
marks  of  contempt  sho^vn  to  men  of  rank  and  family, 
with  the  dishonour  of  the  NiAzi  ladies,  were  much  felt 


♦     €t 
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and  resented  by  the  Afghans  in  general,  most  of  whom    ^^^^-  ^ 
are  in  some  way  connected  together,  and  who,  at  all 
events,  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  honour  of  their 
tribes.* 

After  this  defeat  the  Nidzis,  unable  to  keep  their  ucadvancei 
ground  at  Dink6t,  fled  for  protection  among  the  Gakers  ^  ^°**^ 
beyond  the  Salt  Range,  and  also  spread  among  the  hills 
on  the  outskirts  of  Kashmir.     IslAm,  sensible  that,  to 
ensure  the  tranquillity  of  his  other  dominions,  it  was 
necessary  to  extinguish  the  embers  of  rebellion  in  the 
Penj&b^  and  especially  to  crush  the  power  of  the  Nidzi 
chiefs,  marched  into  that  country  at   the  head  of  a 
powerful  army.     He  advanced  as  far  as  Rhotas,  the  a.h.  955. 
completion   of  which    he   urged    forward   with   much  ^'^'  ^^*®* 
earnestness,  and  used  every  effort  to  reduce  the  Gakers, 
who  were   at  once  proud  of  their  independence  and 
attached  to  the  family  of  Bdber.  The  building  of  Rhotas 
was  a  work  of  immense  toil  and  difficulty.     The  Gakers 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  impede  the  progress  of 
a  fort,  which  was  placed  chiefly  as  a  check  upon  them. 
Isldm    Shah   employed   one   portion   of  his  troops   in 
building  the  fortifications  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and 
the  other  portion  of  them  not  so  employed  were  sent 
against  the   Gakers,  who  kept  them  busy   with  daily  contests 
combats.  By  day  the  Gakers  met  them  hand  to  hand  in  oaken.' 
fight,  and  at  night  crept  like  banditti  round  the  camp, 
and  by  sudden  attacks  where  least  expected,  carried  oflF 
men  and  women,  bond  and  free,  all  of  whom  they  kept 
in  shameful  captivity,  and  sold  as  slaves  indiscriminately. 
For  two  years,  while  the  works  were  going  on,  Islam 
kept  his  Afghdns  employed  with  stone  and  mortar,  or 
in  constant  skirmishing,  and  all  the   time  kept  back 
their  pay.     Their  hatred  to  him  became  extreme,  and  niscontcnto 
vented  itself  in  reproaches  and  abuse;  for   such  was 
their  terror  of  him,  and  the  ascendency  that  he  had 

*   Ut  8upr^.    Some  make  this  ill-judged  pageantry  occur  after  the  first 
defeat. 
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acquired  over  their  minds,  that  none  dared  to  remon- 
strate. At  length  Shah  Muhammed  Firmuli,  a  noble- 
man whose  wit  and  humour  sometimes  enabled  him  to 
tell  bold  truths,  informed  the  King  that,  the  night 
before,  he  had  had  a  singular  dream.  **  My  King," 
said  he,  ^^methought  I  saw  three  bags  fall  from  the 
sky ;  one  was  filled  with  earth,  one  with  gold,  and  one 
with  paper.  The  earth  fell  on  the  soldiers,  the  gold 
on  the  Hindu  clerks  of  office,  the  paper  on  the  royal 
treasury."  Isldm  Shah,  who  saw  at  once  the  tendency 
of  the  fable,  was  diverted,  and  promised  that  as  soon 
as  he  returned  to  Gu^lidr  he  would  make  the  ac- 
countants Avrite  out  the  bills  for  the  two  years'  arrears, 
and  pay  the  amount.  "  It  so  happened,"  says  the  his- 
torian,  **  that  this  never  was  performed,  as  he  was  car- 
ried off  before  it  was  effected."* 

But,  brave  as  was  the  defence  of  the  Gakers  in  their 
wild  country,  and  successful  as  they  were,  sheltered  by 
their  glens,  ravines  and  jungles,  in  repelling  the  attacks 
of  the  royal  army,  they  at  length  clearly  saw  that  they 
could  expect  no  quiet  while  they  continued  to  shelter 
Azim  Humayun  or  his  followers.  Sultan  Adam  having 
sued  for  peace,  it  was  granted  on  condition  that  Azim 
Huradyun  and  his  followers  should  leave  the  country. 
This  being  agreed  to,  the  Niazis,  now  more  distressed 
than  ever,  determined  to  attempt  Kashmir.  They 
seem  to  have  been  invited  by  a  party,  who  offered  thein 
the  government,  it  is  said,  mth  treacherous  views. 
At  all  events,  IslAm  Shah  put  the  mountain  tribes  of 
Kashmir  on  their  guard,  and  urged  them  to  avert  the 
approaching  danger.  Misled,  it  is  said,  by  their  guides, 
though  no  such  treachery  is  necessary  to  account  for 
what  followed,  the  Nidzis  entered  the  passes  of  that 
mountainous  region,  and  soon  found  themselves  cut  off 
from  all  retreat  or  advance.  The  precipices  above 
were  occupied  by  armed  men.     In  vain  did  the  Niazis 

•  Tar.  Bed.  f.  158. 
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do  all  that  courage  could  effect,   the  very  women,   chap.il 
among  whom  were    the   mother  and   wife   of    Azim 
Humdyun,  arming  themselves  to  defend  their  honour,  twroinated 
A  shower  of  stones  from  hands  unseen  poured  down  Jj^*****" 
upon  them,  and  not  an  individual  escaped*     In  this 
defile  Azim  Humdyun  and  his  brothers  Said  Khan  and 
Sh^bdz  Khan,  the  King's  brother-in-law,  were  slain, 
and  their  heads  cut  off  and  sent  to  Isldm  Shah.* 

While  Isldm's  forces  were  engaged  against  the  Gakers  isidmbuUdi 
and  the  tribe  of  Jenjiiha,  who  occupied  the  strong  ^^^^^ 
country  on  the  banks  of  the  Jelem,  not  content  with 
the  works  still  carried  on  at  Rhotas,  he  began  to  con- 
struct another  fort  at  Manghar  or  Mdnk6t,  on  the 
farthest  outskirts  of  the  Sewalik  mountains.  It  was 
on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  was  composed  of  four 
or  five  forts,  on  as  many  eminences,  but  all  connected 
together.  Abulfazl  says  that  Islam  Shah  founded  it 
in  consequence  of  some  bad  omen  that  had  affected  his 
imagination,  and  as  a  place  of  refuge  against  the  im- 
pending  evil.  It  was  while  encamped  at  Bin,  super- 
intending the  building  of  this  fort,  that  he  made  a 
narrow  escape  from  being  assassinated.  As  he  was  Hiinirrow 
ascending  a  confined  pass  on  his  way  to  the  fort,  a  man,  ^^^^ 
who  had  concealed  himself,  rushed  upon  him  with  a  ***<»*• 
naked  sword,  and  aimed  a  blow  which  Islam  skilfully 
warded  off  with  the  end  of  his  whip,  which,  however, 
being  cut  through,  his  face  was  somewhat  wounded. 
When  the  assassin  was  raising  his  arm  for  a  second 
stroke,  the  King,  who  was  a  powerful  man  and  versed 
in  athletic  exercises,  leaping  from  his  horse  and  clasping 
the  assassin's  arms,  called  upon  some  Amirs  who  had 
galloped  up  to  his  aid,  to  put  the  man  to  death.  "  Let 
us  inquire,"  they  said,  "  who  instigated  him  to  such  a 
deed."     "  No,"  said  IsMm  Shah,   "  the  wretch  may  be 

•  Tar.  Niz.  f.  221.;  Akberndma,     were  unjustly  accused  of  treachery. 
f.  91.;  Tar.  Bed.  f.l58. ;  Khol.  ul     The  catastrophe  was  a  natural  one. 
Tow.  f,  282. ;  Ferishta  II.  p.  135.     where  the  natives  were  prepared. 
One  may  suspect  that  the  guides 
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BOOK  VI.  the  ruin  of  many  houses.  Put  him  instantly  to  death.** 
This  act  of  generosity  does  not  appear  to  be  much  in 
unison  with  Isldm's  habitual  conduct.  He  observed, 
however,  that  the  villain's  sword  was  one  which  he  had 
himself  presented  to  £kb^  Khan^  a  man  whom  he  had 
raised  from  the  lowest  rank,  had  elevated  to  situations 
of  dignity  in  his  court,  and  honoured  with  his  parti- 
cular favour.  Isldm  now  deprived  him  of  his  rank, 
and  restored  him  to  his  original  meanness.  But  though 
the  Afghan  Amirs,  by  whom  he  was  detested,  urged 
the  King  to  put  him  to  death,  Isldm  Shah  refused, 
saying  that,  however  much  he  was  ashamed  of  the 
patronage  which  he  had  afforded  to  one  so  unworthy, 
he  would  not  utterly  destroy  what  he  had  once 
cherished.* 

Having  settled  the  Penjdb  and  strengthened  his 
frontier,  Isldm,  who  had  now  been  two  years  beyond 
the  Satlej,  set  out  on  his  march  back  to  Delhi.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Kdmran  Mirza,  who,  driven  from 
Kdbul,  and  afterwards  from  the  Afghdn  country,  had 
come  to  his  camp  some  time  before,  disappointed  in  his 
expectations  of  succour,  made  his  escape,  and  fled  first 
to  the  Sewdlikf  mountains  and  afterwards  to  the  Gflkers. 
Islam  continued  his  march,  and  had  arrived  at  Delhi, 
when  news  were  brought  that  the  Emperor  Humdyun 
had  reached  the  Indus  with  an  army,  on  his  way  to 

Advance  of  invadc  Hindustan.  The  King  was  then  ill,  and,  at  the 
"^  ^""'  moment,  had  a  number  of  leeches  on  his  neck.  He 
instantly  shook  them  off,  and  without  even  washing 
away  the  blood,  tied  a  handkerchief  round  his  neck, 
ordered  his  horse,  mounted,  and  the  same  day  was 
encamped  three  kos  from  the  town.     The  troops,  who 


▼idtshU 
camp. 
A.H.  959, 
A,  o.  1552. 


*  Tar.  Niz.  f.  220. ;  Tar.  Bed. 
f.  168. 

f  K4mran,  as  he  approached 
Islam's  camp,  was  received  by  Himu 
Bakal^  who  was  sent  out  to  meet 


him.  This  supposes  Himu  to  hare 
already  attained  considerable  rank, 
and  he  is  accordingly  said  to  have 
been  in  high  favour.  Tar.  Bed.  f. 
158. 
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had  already  suffered  so  much  from  want,  were  driven  chap.ii. 
distracted  by  this  new  movement ;  so  that  some  of  his 
Ministers  ventured  to  represent  to  him  that,  as  a 
powerful  enemy  was  marching  to  meet  him,  and  the 
troops  were  in  distress  and  murmuring,  it  would  be  a 
gracious  act  and  befitting  his  royal  dignity,  to  dis- 
charge their  arrears  of  pay.  Isldm  told  them  in  reply 
that,  if  he  paid  the  troops  at  that  time,  they  would 
ascribe  the  concession  to  his  necessities  and  to  com- 
pulsion, and  would  act  upon  that  supposition  on  future 
occasions ;  but  he  assured  them  that,  after  he  had  re- 
turned victorious  from  this  campaign,  he  would  order 
the  whole  arrears  of  the  last  two  years  to  be  paid  all 
•  in  one  sum.  The  soldiers,  stifling  their  feelings  and 
seeing  no  remedy,  repaired  to  the  camp.  The  draught- 
bullocks,  employed  for  moving  the  cannon,  had  all  been 
sent  to  pasture  at  great  distances.  Determined  that 
no  time  should  be  lost,  the  King  commanded  the  foot- 
soldiers  to  drag  them  along ;  which  they  did  for  several 
days,  some  of  the  larger  guns  requiring  each  one  or 
two  thousand  men  to  move  them.  Without  loss  of 
time  he  thus  reached  the  Penjdb.  Humayun,  having  hu  retreat 
secured  his  brother  Kdmrdn,  and  failed  in  an  attempt  *®  ^^^ 
to  reach  Kashmir,  aware  of  Isldm's  approach,  returned 
to  Kdbul.  Upon  which  Isldm,  worn  out  with  sickness 
and  disease,  retraced  his  steps  from  Ldhiir,  and  soon 
after  repaired  to  Gudliar.* 

It  was  during  this  and  his  former  residence  at  Ldhiir  Meditated 
that   Isldm  Shah,  following  up  in  some  measure  his  oruh^r" 
father's  ideas,  is  said  to  have  seriously  meditated  the  andremoTai 
destruction  of  that  capital.    It  was  a  large  and  flourish-  capital  to 
ing  city,  the  centre  of  a  rich  trade,  and  amply  furnished  ^^^^^    I 
with  every  useful  and  costly  production  of  the  times. 
It  had  a  numerous  and  warlike  population,  and  large 
manufactories  of  arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  mili- 

•  Ttr*  Niz.  f.221.;  Tar.  Bed.  f,  I69. 
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.BooKTi.  tary  accoutrements,  and  of  every  warlike  Btoi^     If 
— ~^   recovered  and  occupied  by  the  exiled  family,  or  by  any 
invaders  from  the  North,  it  would  become,  he  imagined, 
a  most  convenient  station,  both  for  arming  their  troopa, 
and  for  invading  India.     His  plan  was  to  have  raased 
this  noble  town  from  the  foundation,  and  to  have  re- 
moved the  capital  of  the  Penjdb  to  Mdnk6t,  which  was 
more  remote  from  the  country  of  the  Afghans,  and 
from  the  desert  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus, 
while,  from  its  position  in  the  Sidlkot  range,  it  was  less 
liable  to  invasion,  and  more  capable  of  defence.    But 
this  truly  oriental  plan,  so  pregnant  with  misery  and 
ruin  to  thousands  of  his  subjects,  was  never  carried 
into  effect. 
Mntndsiu-      Shir  Shah,  during  his  short  reign,  had  placed  lus 
^Ja    kingdom  in  so  formidable  a  position,  that  the  leign  of 
Us  nouea.    jjjg  succcssor  was  disturbed  by  no  foreign  invasion;  but 
it  was  troubled,  first  by  civil  wars,  and  aflter¥rards  by 
repeated  conspiracies.     Whether  these  were  owing  to 
the  jealous  temper  of  Isldm,  or  were  a  consequence  of 
'^'  the  insubordinate  and  independent  habits  of  his  Afghdn 

nobles,  is  not  very  clear,  in  the  scanty  and  unsatisfac- 
tory accounts  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the 
history  of  his  reign.  But  it  would  rather  appear  that 
Isldm,  fretted  by  finding  them  constantly  in  his  way, 
when  he  wished  to  rule  as  an  absolute  prince,  attempted 
systematically  to  weed  out  the  more  powerful  Afghan 
chiefs*  without  being  sufliciently  aware  that,  while  he 
got  free  of  a  temporary  annoyance,  he  was  destroying 
the  real  strength  of  his  djoiasty  and  race-  We  have 
seen  that  attempts  upon  his  life,  probably  produced  by 
this  severity,  were  made  at  different  times,  though  they 
failed.     Even  in  his  favourite  retreat  of  Gudliar,  to 

*  Bed^uni  tells  us  that  his  sus-  mixed  opium  in'  his  drink,  emt  ser- 

picions  of  the  designs  of  the  Afghan  pents  and  drank  poison,  probably  at 

chiefs  had  produced  in  his  mind  the  antidotes  while  he  thirsted  for  the 

most     inveterate   hatred;   that    he  bloiodof  his  Afghan  subjects,  f.  1 69. 
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which  he  retired  as  a  place  of  security  from  these  chap.h. 
attempts,  he  was  not  safe  from  the  assassin's  arm.  One 
day  while  he  was  out  hunting  at  Anteri  in  that  neigh-' 
bourhood,  a  band  of  men,  instigated  by  persons  of  note, 
lay  in  wait,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  to  death  as 
he  returned.  It  so  happened  that  he  came  back  by  a 
diflFerent  road  from  that  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
take,  and  thus  the  plot  failed.  But  the  king  was  soon 
informed  of  what  had  passed,  and  put  to  death  those 
who  were  convicted  as  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  or 
supposed  to  be  so.  But  he  did  not  stop  there ;  and  it 
is  alleged  that  there  was  hardly  any  Amir  distinguished 
for  power  or  influence,  on  whom  his  suspicions  did  not 
fall,  and  whom  he  did  not  put  to  death,  or  imprison.* 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Islam  Shah  was  rendered  d***  of 
wretched  by  bad  health  and  bodily  suffering.  His 
disease,  whether  a  fistula  or  piles,  was  attended  with 
tumours  all  over  his  loins,  occasioned  much  pain,  and 
baffled  the  efforts  of  his  physicians.  These  and  other 
bodily  infirmities  brought  him  to  the  grave,  after  a  a.h.  96o. 
reign  of  between  eight  and  nine  years.f 

His  character,  as  given  by  historians,  is  not  exactly  Hb  ct»- . 
what  one  would  expect  from  the  public  transactions  of  ^  '* 
his  reign.  All  allow  that,  in  person,  he  was  handsome, 
and  that  his  bodily  strength,  which  was  naturally  great, 
had  been  cultivated  by  constant  activity  and  exercise. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  a  competent  degree  of  learning, 
and  to  have  treasured  up  in  his  memory  the  chief  works 
of  some  of  the  best  Persian  poets.  He  was  intelligent, 
acute,  fond  of  the  society  of  learned  men  and  of  pious 

•  Tar.  Niz.  f."222.^  Tarikh-e   Nizarai  gives   him   nine 

t  Abulfazl   makes  him  die  22.  years,  and  is  followed  by  Ferishta; 

Zikadah,  a.h.  96O.  (Oct.  30,  a.d.  Tab.  Akb.   f.  182.;   Tar.  NizAmi, 

15.53),  after  a  reign  of  eight  years  f.  221. ;  AkbernAma,  f.  9I. ;  Khol. 

two  months   and  eight  days ;    the  ul  Towdrikh,  pp.  279 — 284. ;  Fe- 

Nisdbnama,    26. ;     Zih^jeh    (Dec.  rishta,  voL  ii.  pp.  134—138.  ;  Ni- 

3rd),  after  a  reign  of  eight  years  sabnama,  f.  114. 
nine  months  and  seven  days;  the 
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;  BOOK  VI.  divines,  and  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  extempore 
a^dTism.  poetical  composition,  as  well  as  for  his  wit  and  ready 
repartee.  He  always  maintained  a  powerful  army, 
abundantly  supplied  with  horses,  elephants,  artillery  and 
stores ;  and  subjected  it  to  strict  discipline*  "  Though 
he  vexed  his  soldiers  extremely,"  says  Abulfazl,  "yet 
he  conducted  himself  with  justice  to  his  other  sub- 
jects."* "He  adopted,"  says  another  writer,  "the 
same  principles  of  justice  and  policy  as  his  able  father: 
the  strong  were  not  permitted  to  oppress  the  weak.  His 
internal  administration  was  excellent.  The  Kaniingoes, 
who  keep  the  revenue  accounts  of  perganas,  he  em- 
ployed to  watch  over  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
ryots,  and  the  state  of  cultivation  of  the  soil,  on  the 
crops,  and  the  extent  of  offences  and  crime.  Few 
princes  on  record,"  he  adds,  "  in  military  skill,  in  policy, 
justice  and  good  government,  have  ever  equalled  these 
two."f  He  is  represented  as  magnificent  in  his  state, 
and  as  liberal  in  his  donations  to  public  works  and  to 
holy  men.  He  preserved  all  lands  granted  for  religious 
or  cliaritable  purposes  inviolate.  He  kept  up  his  father's 
serais  in  their  whole  extent,  and  the  distribution  of 
food  to  travellers,  and  for  that  purpose  carefully  pro- 
tected all  the  lands  that  had  been  given  them.  In  ad- 
dition, he  ordered  a  serai  to  be  built  between  each  two 
of  his  father's  ;^adding  a  mosque,  a  reader,  a  well,  and 
a  water-carrier  to  each.  He  also  gave  the  post-houses 
so  many  additional  horses  as  to  enable  them  to  convey 
intelligence  with  increased  speed  from  place  to  place 
over  every  portion  of  his  extensive  empire.J 

The  great  objects  of  his  reign  seem  to  have  been  to 
establish  himself  on  the  throne  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
elder  brother ;  and,  after  that  was  accomplished,  to  re- 
duce the  power  of  the  great  nobles,  who  almost  over- 

•  Akbernama,  f.  9I.  f.91.;  Feri8hta,vol.ii.p.  ISO.;  Khafi 

-  Kbol.  ul  Tow.  f.  284.  Khan,  ff.  59—61.;     Nisabnima-c 

t  Tar.  Niz.  f.  221 . ;  Akberndma,      Afghanan,  f.  1 1 1. 
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shadowed  the  throne.     His  father,  adopting  a  different  chap.  ir. 
policy  from  his,  turned  the  power  and  talents  of  his 
nobles  to  account,  and  preserved  their  affection  and  his 
own  superiority,  by  the  ascendency  of  his  talents. 

Islam,  before  he  mounted  the  throne,  had  conducted 
many  military  expeditions ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  success  of  all  his  measures  after  he  became  king, 
though  unfeeling  and  cruel,  he  must  have  been  a  prince 
of  no  ordinary  sagacity  and  talent. 

Indeed,  even  Abulfazl,  though,  in  writing  the  life  of 
the  two  first  monarchs  of  the  Siir  dynasty,  he  loads 
them  with  reproaches  and  speaks  of  them  Avith  aversion 
and  contempt,  is  compelled,  in  a  later  part  of  his  work, 
when  writing  the  history  of  Mobarez  or  Muhammed 
Shah  Adel,  to  do  them  more  justice.  "  From  the  time 
that  Mobdrez  Khan  came  to  the  throne,"  says  he,  "  the 
afffdrs  of  Hindustdn  went  backwards ;  for,  in  truth,  the 
father  and  son,  his  predecessors,  were  men  of  talent,  and 
skilful  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  Alas !  that  they 
should  have  spent  their  lives  in  ingratitude  and  rebel- 
lion. Had  these  two  persons  been  servants  of  the  im- 
perial family,  the  one  might  have  shone  at  the  court, 
the  other  in  charge  of  the  frontier,  to  the  benefit  of  their 
lawful  sovereign  as  well  as  to  their  own  happiness.  The 
direction  of  the  council  might  have  been  entrusted  to 
the  father,  the  protection  of  the  frontier  to  the  son :  at 
all  events,  loaded  with  the  favour  of  their  lord,  in  return 
for  faithful  service,  they  would  have  enjoyed  that  life 
which  the  truly  wise  regard  as  life  indeed.  Such 
servants  would  have  deserved  such  a  master.  But 
even  the  enjoyment  of  supreme  power  founded  on  ingra- 
titude, men  of  superior  intellect  hold  as  worse  than 
death.  The  Great  Being  that  regulates  the  world  soon 
scatters  it  abroad."*  The  doctrine  of  legitimacy  is  here 
applied  with  some  boldness.  The  Tartars  had  been  only 
five  years  masters  of  Delhi  when  Humdyun  mounted 

*  Akbero&ma,  f.  92-  No.  3.  f.  206. 
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BOOK  VT.  the  throne,  which,  for  a  long  course  of  years  jpreceding, 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Afghdns.  But  such 
is  the  spirit  of  adulation.  The  family  which  happens  to 
fill  the  throne  when  the  author  writes  holds  it  by  divine 
appointment ;  and  all  opposition  to  them,  at  whatever 
previous  time,  is  treated  as  revolt,  contumacy,  or  rebel- 
lion. 

Islam  Shah  made  an  attempt  to  settle  all  the  affiiirs 
of  his  kingdom  on  a  regular  systematic  plan.*  He  en- 
deavoured to  concentrate  all  power  in  his  own  person. 
"  He  deprived  the  Amirs  of  all  their  war  elephants," 
says  Abdal  Edder,  '^  leaving  them  perhaps  only  a  bad 
female  one  for  carriage."  His  tents  and  the  screens 
enclosing  them  were  of  a  red  colour.  He  appropriated 
to  himself  the  whole  revenues  of  his  kingdom  instead 
of  scattering  them  by  assignations;  and  paid  his  soldiers 
wholly  in  money,  instead  of  keeping  up  the  practice  of 
the  daghj  or  giving  them  horses  furnished  by  govern- 
ment and  branded  with  a  stamp  to  distinguish  them,  a 
mode  which  Shir  Shah  had  employed.  Reports  came  in 
to  him  regularly  from  every  part  of  his  territories ;  and 
in  return,  he  wrote  mandates  concerning  every  matter 
and  thing,  whether  relating  to  religion,  civil  govern- 
ment or  revenue,  descending  to  the  minutest  details  in 
all  that  concerned  the  army  or  cultivators,  tribesmen  or 
merchants.  To  these  mandates,  whether  agreeable  to 
the  law  or  not,  it  was  necessary  to  conform  in  their 
minutest  particulars.  No  reference  to  Kdzi  or  Mufti 
was  allowed. 

Early  in  his  reign,  he  stationed  large  bodies  of  troops, 
consisting  generally  of  five  thousand  horse  each,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  dominions.  He  seems  to  have  kept  up 
something  like  a  standing  army,  which  his  plan  of  bring- 
ing all  revenue  directly  into  the  public  treasury  must 
have  assisted  him  in  doing.  He  was  anxious  to  keep 
the  dread  of  his  power  unceasingly  before  his  great 

•  Tar.  Bed.  f.  156. 
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officers:  and  justice  in  civil  cases  was  administered  not  chap,  tl 
by  the   Mufti   or  Kdzi,   but  by  a  Munsif  or  Amin.  " 

"  Every  Friday/'  says  Abdal  Kdder,  "  the  great  Amirs 
of  five  thousand,  ten  thousand  and  twenty  thousand 
horse,  pitched  a  lofty  tent  with  eight  balls*,  and  placed 
on  a  throne  a  slipper  of  Selim  Shah's,  with  a  quiver 
which  he  had  given  to  the  Sirddr.  First  of  all  the  ^^"if'**^' 
commander  of  the  army,  then  the  Civil  Judge  f,  called  Justice. 
Amin,  and  afterwards  all  others  in  turn,  offered  obei- 
sance to  it,  by  bowing  towards  it  with  the  utmost 
reverence ;  after  which,  every  one  went  and  seated  him- 
self in  his  place.  A  secretary  J  then  came  forward  and 
read  distinctly  and  fully,  a  code  of  regulations  extend- 
ing to  eighty  sections  §  of  paper,  more  or  less.  In  this 
code  was  found  a  direction  for  every  case  of  difficulty; 
and  all  were  obliged  to  conform  rigidly  to  its  injunc- 
tions. If  it  happened  that  any  Amir  acted  contrary  to 
them,  the  secretary  sent  a  report  of  the  circumstance 
to  the  Court,  and  an  answer  was  forthwith  received, 
with  orders  for  the  death  or  ruin  of  the  offender  as  a 
punishment.  These  forms  continued  to  be  observed  till 
the  end  of  Selim  Shah's  reign.  The  author  of  this 
work,  in  the  year  h.  956,  being  young,  and  in  the 
country  of  Bijwdrah,  a  dependency  of  Bi^a,  went  with 
his  maternal  grandfather,  on  whom  be  the  mercy  of  the 
Almighty,  to  the  camp  of  Ferid  Taran,  a  commander 
of  five  thousand,  and  saw  this  form  and  ceremony  ob- 
served." II 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  degree  of  Account  of 
religious  ebullition  at  this  time  in  Hindustdn,  as  often  and  the^^  * 
happens  in  disturbed  periods.     An  instance  of  it  is  re-  Mehderis, 
corded,  in  which  Isldm  Shah  had  some  concern.     One 
Sheikh  Hasan,  a  favourite  scholar  or  disciple  of  the 
celebrated  Sheikh  Selim  Chishti  of  Sikri,  having   at- 

*  Heaht  sargheh.  §  Band. 

t  Munsif.  II  Tar.  Bed&ani^  ff.  156,  157. 
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BOOK  TL  tained  great  distinction,  himself  undertook  the  office  of 

training  aspirants  in  the  road  of  spiritual  knowledge  in 

the  city  of  Bidna.  On  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  in  his 
saintly  influence  by  his  son  Sheikh  AUu,  a  man  of  great 
attainments  in  learning  and  in  the  knowledge  of  q>iritual 
things,  who  continued  to  draw  many  followers  around 
him,  and  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  school. 

It  so  happened  that  Sheikh  Abdalla  Nidzi,  an  Afgfaiir, 
and  also  favourite  scholar  of  Sheikh  Selim  Ghishti, 
having  returned  from  the  pilgrimage  of  Mekka,  came 
and  settled  in  Bidna.  In  the  course  of  his  travel 
which  had  extended  into  Arabia,  Persia,  Khordsdn  and 
Transoxiana,  he  had  imbibed  the  opinions  of  the  sect 
of  Mehdevis  *,  which  at  that  period  appear  to  have 
been  extensively  diffused.  Sheikh  Aldi,  who  met  him, 
was  delighted  with  his  manners  and  conversation ;  and 
gradually  adopted,  in  their  full  extent,  the  new  doctrines, 
which  in  many  respects  agree  with  those  of  the  Sufis^ 
renouncing  those  of  his  father  and  former  relig^oos 
teachers. 

The  founder  of  this  sect,  which  added  another  to  the 

many  that  have   divided  the  Musulmans,    was  Syed 

Muhammed,  a  native  of  Judnpiir,  born  about  a.  h.  847; 

A.  D.  1482,  but  whose  religious  mission  extended  from  887  to  910, 

to  1505.   ,  ^yjjgjj  jjQ  (jje^j  at  Farra  in  Khor^sdn.f     He  professed  to 

be  the  Mehdi,  the  Comforter  or  Paraclete,  promised  ahke 
by  the  Christian  and  Muhammedan  religions ;  and  his 
followers  pretended  that  the  truth  of  his  mission  was 
proved  by  numerous  miracles.  The  leading  articles  of 
their  faith  were,  that  he  was  indeed  the  promised 
Mehdi,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  love  and  follow ;  all 
who  did  not  being  infidels ;  that  his  inspiration,  like  that 

*  Tliis  sect   extended   into   the  of  the  sect  even  give  rise  to  a  land 

Dekhan.   Ismael   Nizam    Shah   of  of  religious  war.      Ibid.  pp.  277i 

Ahroednagar    was  led  by  his  Mi-  278. 

nister  Jemal  Khan  to  join  it    Fe-  t  a.  h.  910. ;  Zikddeb,  I9.  (a.d. 

rishta,  vol.  iii.  p.  277-    This  was  in  1505,  April  23.) 
Ferishta*8  own  time.     The  progress 
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of  Moses,  was  derived  directly  from  God,  without  the   chap.  n. 

intermediate  agency  of  angels ;   that  the  Mehdi  and    

Muhammed  were  equal  in  authority ;  and  that  none  of 
the  Hadis,  or  traditional  sayings  of  Muhammed,  were 
true,  unless  confirmed  by  the  Koran  or  by  the  Mehdi, 
to  whom  alone  was  committed  the  task  of  admitting 
souls  into  bliss,  or  consigning  them  to  misery.  The 
mission  of  Muhammed  and  of  the  Mehdi  were  for  pur- 
poses quite  distinct  from  each  other ;  that  of  the  former 
being  to  preach  the  laws  of  faith ;  that  of  the  latter, 
the  commands  and  rules  for  the  practice  of  good  works. 
The  Koran  revealed  to  Muhammed  was  to  be  explained 
by  the  Mehdi.  He  taught  that  it  was  possible  to  see 
God  even  in  this  world — by  a  total  oblivion  of  self  in 
holy  meditation,  followed,  in  the  progress  of  pious 
abstraction,  by  a  moral  or  spiritual  death.  In  this  pro- 
gress towards  the  Divine  or  Beatific  vision  they  marked 
out  several  stages,  in  the  last  of  which  the  successful 
devotee,  losing  his  identity,  became  united  with  the 
Deity.  In  the  course  of  this  progress,  he  ceased  read- 
ing the  Koran,  which,  with  every  other  study,  became 
superfluous  as  the  mystic  vision  advanced ;  he  passed 
or  raised  the  seventy  thousand  veils  that  obscure  the 
view  of  things  as  they  really  exist ;  was  blest  with  the 
sight  of  heaven  and  of  hell — of  the  souls  of  the  just 
and  of  the  prophets,  before  being  absorbed  into  the 
being  of  God.  Such  were  their  chief  articles  of  faith. 
Those  relating  to  works  flow  naturally  from  them.  As 
they  held  that  worldly  wealth  or  possessions  were  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  that  attachment  to  wives,  children, 
relations,  or  any  thing  earthly,  by  diverting  the  mind 
from  things  divine,  produced  infidelity  and  led  to  hell, 
the  chief  of  their  practical  doctrines  were  the  renun- 
ciation of  all  the  world  and  its  gifts,  houses,  land, 
women,  children,  silver  and  gold  ;  when  persecuted,  the 
only  alternative  oflcred,  was  to  desert  their  country 
or  to  have  recourse  to  arms :  their  conversation  was  to 
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BOOK  VI.  be  only  with  the  virtuous :  they  were  as  they  advanoed 
to  quit  all  society,  the  better  to  enjoy  miinterropted  me* 
ditation  on  God,  thereby  in  the  end  to  attain  the  longied- 
for  vision :  they  were  to  fight  for  the  Word  of  God, 
either  with  the  sword  of  poverty  or  of  prayer,  or  iMl 
that  of  war.  To  IdU  an  infidel  they  deeaied  mo  erime ; 
and  they  might  lawfully  take  ample  license  in  retaliation, 
or  revenge,  of  such  as  molested  their  sect.  Such  as  had 
only  begun  their  heavenly  course  were  enjoined  to  read 
the  Koran,  and  to  observe  the  five  stated  times  of  prayer. 
The  more  advanced  seem  to  have  been  exempted  fra» 
all  external  observances.* 

Sheikh  Abdalla,  on  his  return  from  the  Hejdz,  follow- 
ing out  the  precepts  of  his  new  £uth,  had  taken  up  his 
residence  in  a  garden  near  Biilna  at  the  Mh^  Tani^  a 
neighbourhood  frequented  by  persons  of  the  lowest 
class,  and  was  accustomed  himself  to  repair  to  it,  to 
draw  water,  and  carry  it  away  on  his  head  with  un- 
affected humility.  When  prayer-time  came,  he  ool* 
lected  a  number  of  individuals  of  the  lowest  class,  water* 
drawers,  carriers  of  wood  and  grass-cutters,  who  Kved 
around.  Them  he  instructed  with  the  honest  zeal  of 
a  missionary,  and  with  the  eloquence  and  knowledge  of 
a  man  of  letters.  His  preaching  was  successful,  and 
his  patience  and  unremitting  fervour  brought  in  many 
to  his  fold. 

Sheikh  AlAi,  who  was  struck  with  the  fervour  and  unc- 
tion of  his  teaching  soon  became  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  his  doctrines ;  confessed  that  this  was  indeed  true  re> 
ligion ;  recommended  it  to  his  followers ;  renounced  Ws 
own  tenets ;  and  having  humbly  joined  the  new  sect, 
deserted  his  monastery,  the  rents  attached  to  it  and  his 
dwelling,  and  invited  his  family  to  follow  him  to  share 
his  poverty  and  humble  living;  but  oflFering,  if  they 
were  unwilling  to  do  this,  to  divide  his  property  with 

*  See  Colonel  Miles's  interesting  Transactions  of  Literary  Society  of 
Account  of  Muhammed    Mehdi ;      Bombay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  281—294. 
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them  according  to  the  law,  and  then  let  them  go,  in  chap.ii. 
God's  name.  Having  removed  to  the  neighbourhood,  "  ^' 
and  placed  himself  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
Sheikh  Abdalla,  he  continued  his  study  of  the  new 
creed,  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  sect,  and  divided 
all  he  possessed  among  the  poor.  Many  of  his  former 
disciples  followed  him,  and  embraced  the  new  doctrines. 
He  daily,  at  the  hours  of  morning  and  afternoon  prayer, 
expounded  the  Holy  Koran  in  presence  of  assembled 
multitudes  with  such  persuasive  eloquence,  that  his 
hearers,  catching  his  enthusiasm,  inevitably  became 
converts;  and  hundreds,  abandoning  their  wives  and 
families,  their  goods  and  possessions,  and  all  that  tied 
them  to  the  world,  renounced  their  sins  and  all  evil 
courses,  and  ranged  themselves  among  the  disciples  of 
the  Mehdevis.  All  that  they  possessed  they  enjoyed 
in  common ;  or,  if  any,  such  as  agriculturists  or  mer- 
chants, continued  in  their  occupations,  they  made  a 
vow  to  devote  a  tenth  of  their  income  to  charity  and 
the  service  of  God.  In  every  thing  they  trusted  to 
God.  They  used  no  cooking  vessels,  but  when  they  re- 
ceived a  handful  of  flour  mixed  it  up,  just  as  it  was, 
with  salt  and  water,  and  used  it  while  it  lasted.  In 
some  instances,  where  they  happened  to  get  nothing, 
they  were  kno^vn  to  fast  for  two  or  three  days  with 
perfect  resignation,  without  venting  a  complaint  or 
manifesting  any  indication  of  suffering.  But  in  spite 
of  their  destitute  condition,  they  always  went  armed, 
carrying  a  sword  and  shield  or  other  arms,  that  they 
might  repel  their  enemies.  And,  wherever  they  saw 
any  person  do  what  was  contrary  to  their  notions  of 
right,  they,  in  the  first  instance,  mildly  warned  him  to 
desist;  but  if  he  persisted,  they  proceeded  to  compel 
him  by  force  and  violence  to  alter  his  conduct.  Such 
of  the  magistrates  as  had  adopted  the  Mehdevi  opinions 
gave  their  sanction  to  these  proceedings  ;  so  that  those 
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BO(Mi  VI.  of  them  who  disapproved  of  this  outrageous  conduct, 
"  were  unable  to  afford  a  remedy. 

Sheikh  AbdaUa,  seeing  to  what  lengths  the  nmega- 
lated  zeal  of  Sheikh  Alii  was  hurrying  him,  admo- 
nished and  chid  him  gently,  and  suggested  to  him  the 
propriety  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka.  Sheikh 
Aldi,  in  deference  to  this  advice  of  his  spiritual  guides 
but  without  abating  any  thing  of  hb  usual  proceedings, 
set  out  attended  by  a  retinue  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
followers.*  In  passing  Khow^ptir,  which  lies  in  the 
Jddpiir  territory,  Khow^  Khan,  the  celebrated  Afghan 
chief,  who  was  then  stationed  on  that  frontier,  came 
out  with  an  honorary  procession  to  meet  him,  listened 
to  his  teaching,  and  became  a  convert  to  his  opinions. 
But  that  nobleman,  displeased  with  the  violence  of 
some  of  his  acts  and  doctrines,  and  dreading  the  con- 
sequence  of  his  principles  on  the  troops,  soon  gave  him 
up ;  and  AUi,  disconcerted  by  this  defection,  and  in- 
fluenced by  various  other  circumstances,  returned  to 
^^^  Bidna,  just  about  the  time  when  Isldm  Shah  mounted 
the  throne  in  Agra.  The  Sheikh  was  summoned  to 
Court  among  other  religious  men  of  the  time.  But 
there,  in  defiance  of  the  usage  and  etiquette  of  Courts, 
and  following  the  levelling  principles  of  his  sect,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  salutation  to  the  sovereign,  he  pro- 
nounced only  the  ordinary  and  familiar  greeting  to  an 
equal.f  This  departure  from  rule  was  eagerly  seized  by 
the  King's  Ministers,  who  charged  the  obnoxious  inno- 
vator at  once  with  wamt  of  reverence  to  his  Majesty,  and 
with  heresy :  and  Miilla  Abdalla  Sultanpiiri,  who  at  that 
time  enjoyed  the  title  of  Makhdiim-al-mulk,  after  having 
various  conferences  with  him,  went  so  far  as  to  issue  a 
fetwa  or  opinion,  declaring  him  guilty  of  a  capital 
offence.     Isldm  Shah  ordered  a  trial  to  take  place  in 

*  FerishU  gives  him  370. ;  the      Tabakdt,  700  or  800 ;  the  NisiV 
Tarikh-e  Niz&mi,  600  or  700 ;  the      n6ma,  900. 

f  Alik-is-saUm. 
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his  presence,  and  before  such  as  were  considered  to  be  chap,  il 
the  chief  doctors  and  miillas  of  the  age.  In  the  course 
of  the  investigation  that  ensued,  Sheikh  Aldi  main- 
tained his  cause  with  such  superiority  of  talent  over 
them  all,  and,  when  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Koran,  produced  such  an  effect  on  Isldm 
Shah  himself,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Nay,  now.  Sheikh, 
give  up  your  peculiar  and  heterodox  fancies,  and  you 
shall  be  made  Mohtesib*  of  all  my  kingdom.  Hitherto 
you  have  exercised  judgment  without  permission  from 
me;  henceforward  do  so  under  my  authority,"  But 
the  Sheikh,  true  to  his  principles,  refused  to  consent. 
Islam  Shah,  softening  the  severity  of  Miilla  Abdalla's 
decree,  ordered  him  to  be  banished  to  Hindia.  f 

Here,  such  was  the  extraordinary  influence  of  the 
eloquence  and  persuasive  powers  of  Aldi,  that  he  soon 
gained  over  Behdr  Khan  Sirwdni,  the  governor,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops  to  his  opinions ;  so  that 
his  guards  became  his  followers.  Makhdiim-al-mulk, 
on  learning  these  tidings,  filled  with  saintly  rage, 
besought  and  prevailed  upon  the  King  to  order  him 
back  to  Delhi,  where  a  council  was  convened  to  try  him 
once  more  for  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  Before 
this  council  Makhdiim-al-mulk  appeared  as  his  accuser. 
"This  man,"  said  he,  "pretends  to  be  the  promised 
Mehdi ;  he  would  be  king  of  all  the  earth.  Your  army 
is  attached  to  him :  your  subjects,  in  the  social  rela- 
tions of  life,  deserting  their  duties  as  parents,  husbands, 
and  children,  cling  to  his  novelties.  The  kingdom  is 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  utmost  confusion."  Still, 
however,  Isldm  Shah  would  not  yield  to  the  severe  con- 
clusions of  his  Ulema  ;  and  directed  that  Alai  should  be 
sent  into  Behdr  to  Sheikh  Badeh  Tyeb  D&nishmend,  by 

*  The    Mohtesib    is    the   great      Dekhan,  f.  1 1 3^  and  that  he  stopped 
Censor  morum.  at  Hindia  on  his  road, 

f  The  Nisdbndma  says^  to  the 
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BooKTt  whose  fetwa  he  professed  that  he  would  be  guided; 
and  himself  set  out  for  the  Penjlib. 

Sheikh  Badeh,  to  whom  Aldi  was  thus 
had  been  much  followed  as  a  religious  guide  by  Shir 
Shahy  the  king's  father,  who  held  him  in  such  reverence 
that  he  was  accustomed,  when  the  holy  man  was  going 
out,  to  place  the  shoes  before  his  feet.  Sheikh  Badeb^ 
long  and  deeply  versed  in  the  theology  of  his  age  and 
religion,  entirely  coincided  in  opinion  with  Makhdtim- 
al-mulk,  and  to  that  effect  wrote  his  fetwa  or  decree, 
which  was  forthwith  forwarded  by  express  to  IsUm 
Shah,  who  commanded  the  personal  attendance  of  the 
prisoner.  At  this  period  Sheikh  Al&i  was  seized  with 
a  pestilential  disease  then  raging.  This  malady  was 
farther  irritated  by  the  fatigue  of  his  long  jouniey  to 
the  Penjdb ;  so  that,  Vhen  he-  reached  the  presence  of 
the  King,  he  was  unable  to  speak.  Isldm'  Shah,  still 
desirous  to  save  him,  standing  by  his  side,  gently  ad- 
dressed him :  "  Only  whisper  in  my  ear,"  said  the 
prince,  "  the  promised  Mehdi  is  not  come,  and  be  free." 
Sheikh  Aldi,  absorbed  in  a  meditative  trance,  did  not 
heed  his  words,  and  Isldm,  driven  to  extremity  by  his 
unrelenting  divines,  commanded  him  to  be  scourged 
At  the  third  stroke  of  the  lash,  says  the  historian, 
he  resigned  his  soul  to  his  Creator.  Islam  Shsh 
directed  that  his  body  should  be  interred  in  the  tomb 
of  his  forefathers.* 

*  The  account  of  this  transaction  passed   Besdwer,   on   big    ztmte  to 

is  taken  from  the  Tabak.  Akberi,  Mekka.     See  also  the  ^^sibikiiiia-e 

f.  182.;   Tar.  Nizfimi,  ff.  221—  AfghAnIn,    ff.   Ill— 114w      Sooe 

223.;  Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  138 —  authors  place  Aldi's  death  in  A.& 

141.  See  also  the  Tarikh-e  Redauni,  955.;  Bedauni,  with  more  profai- 

ff.  161—163.     The  author  Abdal  bility,   in   a.  h.  957.;    Tar.   Btoi 

Kader,  then  very  young,  was  carried  f.  167* 
by  his  father  to  see  Aldi  when  he 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SULTAN  FIBIJZ   SHAH   Sl^R,   OFT£N   CALLED   THE    SHAH-ZADA 

FISI^Z  KHAN. 

ACCESSION   AND   MURDER    OF   FJR6z   SQAH.  —  ACCOUNT    OP   HIS   UNCLE 

AND   MURDERER,   MOBAREZ    KHAN. 

On  the  death  of  Islam,  or  Selim,   Shah,  the  Afghdn  chaivHi. 
chiefs  who  were  with  hiin  at  Gu^li4.r  acknowledged  his  a.  d.  issa^ 
son  Finiz  Khan,  then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  as  their  Ac^on 
sovereign,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne*     Coin  was  ofFir6« 
struck,  and  the  prayer  for  the  reigning  prince  offered, 
in  his  name.    But  his  reign  was  short.     Mobdrez  Khan, 
his  maternal  uncle  (the  son  of  Nizdm  Khan  Siir,  Shir 
Shah's  younger  brother),  hardened  by  a  guilty  ambi- 
tion, on  the  third  day  after  the  death  of  his  cousin 
Isldm   Shah,   entered  the   private  apartments   of  the 
palace,  with  the  intention  of  putting  to  death  the  young 
King.     Finiz's  mother,  Bibi  Bdi*,  was  the  sister  of 
Mobdrez   Khan.      On   hearing  that   her  brother   was 
forcing  his  way  into  the   harem  attended   by  armed 
men,  alarmed  at  the  danger  which  threatened  her  son, 
she  rushed  out,  and  seizing  the  hem  of  his  robe,  with 
prayers  and  tears  besought  him  to  spare  his  sister's 
boy ;  offering  to  convey  the  youth  to  some  far  distant 
land   where  he  would  live   as  a   private   person,  and 
never  aspire  to  be  king :  or,  if  that  was  not  allowed  her, 
she  prayed  her  brother  at  least  to  spare  her  son's  life, 
though  doomed  to  imprisonment,  however  severe.     But  nis  murder. 
Mobdrez,  throwing  her  off,  seized  the  young  King,  and 
barbarously  murdered  him  in  his  mother's  arms. 

*  This  lady  is  by  different  writers      Bibi  Mdhi^  the  last  probably  by  mis^ 
called   Bfbi  Bdnu,   Bibi  B&i,  and      Uke. 

I  I  2 
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BOOK  Ti.  This  sad  event  was  an  unhappy  consequence  of  the 
affectionate  temper  of  the  Queen.  Isl^  Shah,  her  late 
husband,  who  had  formed  the  most  unfavounihle  opi- 
nion of  Mobdrez  Ehan,  and  feared  his  attempts  on  die 
life  of  his  son,  had  repeatedly  resolved  to  put  him  to 
^?*^^  death,  and  was  as  often  prevented  only  by  her  interven- 
sDd  muT-  tion  and  tears.  After  he  had  taken  to  his  death-bed, 
Mm^tn.  the  King  again  told  Bfbi  Bdi  that  she  must  choose  be- 
tween her  brother  and  her  son;  that  if  she  valued 
her  son's  life,  she  must  suffer  her  brother  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  way ;  that  there  was  no  other  security  for 
the  prince.  But  BtM  Bii,  who  thought  Lddm'/™. 
picions  unfounded,  and  that  Mobdrez  was  too  much  of 
a  voluptuary,  and  too  much  devoted  to  idle  amuse* 
ment  to  be  ambitious,  finally  prevailed  upon  her  has* 
band  to  spare  the  futtlre  murderer  of  their  son* 

Abul-fELzl  remarks  that  Nizdm  Khan  Siir,  the  younger 
brother  of  Shir  Shah,  left  one  son  and  three  daughters, 
find  that  this  son,  as  well  as  the  husbands  of  all  the 
three  daugliters,  attained  the  regal  dignity.  The  son 
of  Mobdrez  Khan  now  became  king  by  his  crime ;  one 
of  the  daughters  had  married  the  late  King  Isldm  Shah ; 
another  married  Ahmed  Khan  Siir,  the  viceroy  of  the 
Penjdb;  and  the  third,  Ibrdhim  Khan  Siir,  both  of 
whom,  in  their  turns,  we  shall  see  proclaimed  Kings 
of  Delhi.* 

♦  The  authorities  to  he  consulted  f.  91. ;  Tar.  Beddnni^  f.  170.;  Fe- 
for  this  short  reign  are  the  Tar.  rishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. ;  KhoL  ol 
Niz.  ff.   232,    223. ;    Akhem&ma,      Tow.  f.  284. ;  Kh&fi  Khan,  f.  6l. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SULTAN  MUHAMMED   SHAH  ADEL  sds,  OFTEN  CALLED  ADELI. 

ACCESSION  OF   MObIrEZ  KEUN,   OB  SULTAN    MUHAMHED    SHAH.  —  HIS 

CHABACTER. DEATH   OF   SEKANDEB  KHAN    FIRMULI  AT   THE    DEB- 

BiR.  — BE  VOLT  AND  DEFEAT  OF  tXj  KHAN. — CHABACTEB  OF  THE 
HINI8TEB  h/mT^.  —  SPBEAD  OP  DISAFFECTION.  —  BEVOLT  OF  IBrI- 
HiM  KHAN  IN  BIANA.  —  HE  TAKES  DELHI  AND  AGBA,  AND  ASSUMES 
THE  SOVEBEIGNTY. —  DISTRACTED  STATE  OF  THE  EMPIBE.  —  BE- 
VOLT OF  AHMED  KHAN  IN  THE  FENJIb  —  OPPOSED  AT  FABBA  BT 
IBBlnfll  KHAN,  WHOM  HE  DEFEATS. -^  OCCUPIES  AGRA  AND  DEL- 
HI.—  DECLARED  EMPEBOB  BY  THE  AFGhIn  NOBLES.  —  HUmIyUN 
ENTEBS  THE  PENjAb.  —  HIS  GENEBAL  BIBAM  KHAN  DEFEATS  THE 
AFGHANS  ON  THE  SATLEJ.  —  HUmXtUN  DEFEATS  AND  EXPELS 
AHMED  KHAN. — IBbAh/m  AGAIN  TAKES  THE  FIELD.  —  ADVANCE 
OF  MUHAMMED  SHAH's  FOBCES  UNDEB  niwi  —  WHO  DEFEATS 
IBBjLofMy  AND  BESIEGES  HIM  IN  BiXnA  —  BEVOLT  OF  MUHAMMED 
KHAN  IN  BENGAL.  —  BETBEAT  OF  h/mt}  FBOM  BiInA  TOWABDS 
BBhIr.  —  FLIGHT,  AND  FATE  OF  IBBiCnfM  KHAN.  —  Hiw&  JOINS 
MUHAMMED  SHAH  NEAB  KALPI.  —  DEFEATS  AND  DESTROYS  THE 
ABMY  OF  BENGAL.  —  HUmItUN  AT  DELHI.  —  HIS  DEATEL  —  HfMI^ 
SENT  AGAINST  AKBEB.  —  HE  OCCUPIES  AGBA  AND  DELHL  —  IS 
DEFEATED,  AND  KILLED  AT  pInIPAT.  —  SUBVEBSION  OF  THE 
AFGHJLn  DYNASTY.  —  DEFEAT,  AND  DEATH  OF  MUHAMMED  SHAH 
IN  BBhIb.  —  HIS  CHABACTEB.  —  HIS  SON  SHf B  SHAH.  —  BEMABKS 
ON  THE  AFGHAN  DYNASTY  IN  INDIA.  —  COMPETITOBS  FOB  THE  SO- 
VEBEIGNTY AT   THE   TIME   OF  HUmIyUN's  BESTOBATION. 

After  this  detestable  murder,  Mobarez  Khan  mountecl  ^°^^'  ^' 
the  throne,  with  the  consent  of  the  nobles  and  vazirs  a.d.  1553, 
who  were  on  the  spot,'  under  the  title  of  Sultan  Mu-  A<^f<m 
hammed  Shah  Adel,  or  the  Just,  an  epithet  which  the  «>^  MobArei 
common  people  changed  into  Adeli;  or,  by  a  farther  suiunMu- 
comiption,  into  Andli,  or  "  the  Blind."  S?**^ 

Sultan    Muhammed  possessed  no  qualities  fitted  to  Hincbarac. 

1 1  3  ter. 
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BooKTL  make  him  a  good  king  or  a  good  man.  He  was  grossly 
— TTT  ignorant,  and  hated  learning.  He  paid  litde  attention 
^^  to  public  affairs,  spending  the  greater  part  of  his  time 

in  the  recesses  of  the  harem,  wholly  given  up  to  sensual 
indulgence  and  debauchery,  Yaried  only  by  the  amuse- 
ments of  music  and  dancing.  In  music  he  is  said  to 
have  acquired  uncommon  proficiency;  and  we  hardly 
discover  another  commendable  trait  in  his  character. 
He  was  fond  of  low  pleasures  and  of  low  oompamons. 
who  flattered  him  and  confirmed  him  in  his  vices. 

In  his  expenditure  he  was  childishly  profuse.  Having 
heard  tales  of  the  magnificence  and  generosity  of  Sultan 
Muhammcd  Toghlak,  he  became  ambitious  of  rivalling 
him,  and  several  times  threw  open  the  doors  of  his 
treasury,  when  he  bestowed  largesses  lavishly  on  tbe 
common  people,  in  the  vain  hope  of  gaining  their  af- 
fection. With  a  similar  object  he  made  a  practice,  in 
going  through  the  streets  of  a  town,  to  shoot  gdden- 
headed  arrows ;  and  the  person  into  whose  house  they 
fell  or  who  found  them,  on  bringing  them  back,  was 
presented  with  the  sum  of  five  hundred  tangas*  in 
money.  But  these  practices  he  did  not  long  persist  in. 
On  his  accession  he  bestowed  the  office  of  vasir  and 
lieutenant  of  the  palace,  with  the  chief  management  of 
affairs,  on  Shemshir  Khan,  who  had  been  a  slave  of 
Shir  Shah,  and  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated Khowas  Khan;  Doulat  Khan  Nouhdni,  a  new 
convert  and  his  prot^g^,  was  raised  to  rank,  and  got 
charge  of  the  Nouh^nis ;  and  Hlmii  Bakdl,  a  Hindu,  was 
raised  to  offices  of  high  trust,  and  soon  became  the 
Minister  who  exercised  the  most  commanding  authority. 
•  Such  appointments  were  not  likely  to  conciliate  the 
haughty  Afghan  chiefs  who  were  near  the  throne,  and 
thought  themselves  not  much  below  it.  Discontent 
spread  on  every  side.     Sultan  Muliammed  was  hated, 

•  About  50/. 
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and,  what  for  a  king  was  more  dangerous,  he  was  de-  chap.  iv. 
spised.  The  government  had  lost  the  vigorous  hand 
that  directed  it  during  the  two  late  reigns.  The  general 
discontent  was  attended  by  its  natural  concomitant,  a 
spirit  of  insubordination ;  and  a  disposition  to  revolt 
began  to  show  itself  from  the  very  first  month  of  his 
reign,  and  spread  extensively,  more  especially  among 
the  King's  own  nearest  connections  of  the  Siir  family ; 
insomuch  that,  ere  long,  the  kingdom  was  in  reality 
broken  down  into  a  variety  of  different  states.  That 
discord  which  had  always  been  the  bane  of  the  Afghdns 
in  India  reappeared  in  full  operation.* 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  the  palace  soon  after  ^^^^^f 
the  accession  of  the  Sultan  to  the  throne  marked  the  Khan 
crisis  of  this  spirit.     Sultan  Muhammed,  who  did  not  fh^elwr. 
often  appear  in  public,  having  one  day  held  a  public  a.  h.96i, 
derbdr  in  the  fort  of  Gualiar,  proceeded,  in  presence  of   *  ' 
his  most  distinguished  nobles,  to  make  a  distribution 
of  various  jAgirs.     Among  the  rest,  the  government  of 
Kanauj,  which  was  held  by  Shah  Muhammed  Firmuli, 
a  nobleman  of  an  eminent  Afghan  family,  was  taken 
from  him,  and  conferred  on   Sirmast   Khan   Sirpani, 
also  an  Afghdn,  but  of  inferior  note.f     Sekander  Khan, 
Firmuli's  son,  a  youth  of  handsome  mein,   but  of  a 
lofty  and  impatient  temper,  who,  as  well  as  his  father, 
was  present  when  this  arrangement  was   announced, 
exclaimed,  "  What,  are  things  come  to  such  a  pass,  that 
our  estate  is   to  be  given   to  a  set  of  Sirpani  dog- 
merchants?"  at  the  same  time  audibly  hinting  some- 
thing about  the  field  of  battle.     His  father,  who  was 
unwell,  chid  him  for  indulging  in  such  language,  and 
attempted  to  restrain  his  impetuosity,   but  in  vain. 
Turning  on  his  father,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  forgotten 
that  Shir  Shah,  intending  to  put  him  to  death,  had 

*  Tar.  Niz.  f.  223. ;  Tab.  Akb.  f  ^^^^  ^^*"  says,  one  who  had 
f,  184. ;  Tar.  Bed.  f.  171. ;  Akber-  made  a  trade  of  selling  dogs,  which 
ti&ma^  f.  92.  does  not  seem  probable. 
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BooKYi  kept  him  in  an  iron  cage,  firam  whidi  he  loiii  been 
A.Ti5M.  i^^^&Bed  only  at  the  intercession  of  Selim  Shah  ?  Did 
fie  not  see  that  it  was  now  once  more  the  plan  of  the 
Siir  family  to  bring  ruin  on  them  and  thdr  race  ?  Was 
he  blind,  or  was  he  so  dastardly  as  tamely  to  sobmit 
to  such  contemptuous  treatment  ?  This  violent  conduct 
occasioned  considerable  confiiuon  in  the  Derb&r.  Sir- 
mast  Khan,  a  tall  and  powerful  man,  approached 
Sekander  in  a  conciliating  manner,  saying,  '^  My  son, 
why  all  these  hard  words  ?"  at  the  same  time  lading 
his  hand  soothingly  on  the  young  man's  shoulder,  but 
intending  to  secure  him  and  make  him  prisoner* 
Sekander,  aware  of  his  object,  drew  his  dagger,  and 
plunged  it  into  the  breast  of  Sirmast,  who  fell  l^ess 
on  the  ground.  The  uproar  and  confusion  upon  this 
became  extreme.  Sekander,  infuriated  with  passion, 
drew  his  sword  and  attacked  those  nobles  near  him 
who  attempted  to  secure  his  person,  killing  some,  and 
wounding  others.  The  King,  availing  himself  of  the 
disorder  that  prevailed,  made  his  escape  into  the 
harem,  when  the  doors  were  barred  behind  him.  He 
was  followed  by  Sekander,  who  made  an  attempt  to 
force  his  way  in,  but  it  was  too  late.  Several  Amirs, 
drawing  their  swords,  prevented  Sekander's  escape, 
while  he  continued  for  some  time  to  slash  around  Mm 
like  a  mad  man.  At  last  Ibrdhim  Khan  Sdr,  who  had 
married  Adeli's  sister,  wounded  him  with  his  sword, 
and  other  Amirs  rushing  on,  overpowered  him  and  put 
him  to  death.  Doulat  Khan  Nouhdni,  at  the  same  time, 
with  one  blow  of  his  sabre,  slew  Shah  Muhammed 
Firmuli,  the  unhappy  and  innocent  father.  The  whole 
affair  lasted  upwards  of  half  an  hour.* 
BeToitatHi  It  is  Said  that  Tkj  Khan  Kerdni,  the  brother  of  that 
i^*w2fn.  Suleimdn  Khan  Kerdni  who  afterwards  ruled  Bengal 
under  the  name  of  Ali  Shahf ,  as  he  was  coming  out  of 

*  Tab.  Akb.  f.  185. ;  Tar.  Niz.  f  Rather  perhaps  of  Hairat  AU, 

ft,  171«  172.;  Nisdbnaina,   f.  II6.      for  he  seems  to  have  declined  the 

name  of  king. 
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the  fort  of  Gudlidr  that  morning  after  having  attended  chap.  tv. 
the  levee,  happened  to  meet  Shah  Muhammed  Ehan 
Firmuli,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Derbarj  and 
as  they  entered  into  conversation,  told  him,  that  affairs 
were  going  on  so  ill,  and  were  managed  by  such  con- 
temptible agents,  that  he  was  resolved  to  return  no  more 
to  the  Court,  but  to  set  out  and  see  what  could  be  done 
elsewhere ;  and  he  invited  Firmuli  to  go  along  with  him 
and  join  him  in  the  adventure.  This  Shah  Muhammed 
declined,  and  went  on  to  the  fatal  meeting — while  TAj 
Ehan,  hearing  in  the  course  of  the  day  what  had  oc- 
curred, made  his  escape  from  Gudliar  the  same  evening, 
and  took  the  road  of  Bengal  with  his  followers.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  left  the  city,  Adeli 
sent  a  strong  force  to  pursue  him,  and  himself  followed 
soon  after,  and  overtook  the  Khan  at  Chibra-Mow*, 
where  he  defeated  him ;  but  Tdj  Khan,  effecting  his 
escape,  retreated  to  Chundr.  As  he  marched  through 
the  country,  he  seized  such  of  Adeli's  collectors  of  the 
revenue  as  fell  in  his  way,  and  took  possession  of  all  the 
public  money  and  other  property  on  which  he  could  lay 
his  hands,  with  an  hundred  elephants.  He  was  soon 
joined  by  his  brothers  Imad,  Suleimdn  and  Khwdja 
EUas,  who  held  perganas  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
and  in  Khowaspur-Tanda;  and  no  longer  concealed  his 
views,  but  appeared  in  open  rebellion.f 

Meanwhile  Adeli,  who  had  moved  from  Gudlidr  to 
Chundr,  advanced  to  chastise  the  Keranis.  The  two 
armies  met  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and 
faced  each  other  for  some  time,  but  without  engaging. 
At  last  Himii,  who  was  now  high  in  the  King's  confi- 

♦  Chibra-Mow,  which  is  not  in  Agra,andthirty  from  Kan fiaj,  which 

the  maps,  is  a  town  of  the  Ddab ;  is   probably   correct.     It  is  a  de- 

Briggs    reads    eight,   Dow,    eighty  pendency  of  Kaniuj,  and  was  the 

miles  from  Agra.     Another  copy  of  birthplace    of   the    author    of   the 

Ferishta,  reads  eighty  miles  from  Insha-e  Medh&r^m,   Tar.  Bed.   ffi 

Agra,  and  sixty  from  Laknou  ;  the  171)  172. 

Tab.  Akb.  f.  185,  has  forty  koa  from  t  As  above. 
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ooK  VL  dehce,  made  a  proposal,  that  if  he  were  allowed  to  take 
^  145^    a  few  elephants*,  he  wcHild  undertake  to  oxmb  the  river, 
to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to  destroy  them.    The  King 
acceded  to  his  request ;  and  Himd  having  led  his  troops 
over  the  river,  engaged  the  Eer^nis  in  a  batUe,  wluch, 
though  desperately  contested,  ended  in  a  complete  vic- 
tory.    Tdj  Ehan  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  into 
Bengal,  where,  at  no  very  distant  period,  he  gained  pos- 
session of  the  throne. 
iMncter        Hlmii,  the  Minister  of  Adeli,  who  was  thus  snooessful, 
Mv  m-    ^^^^  ^  Hindu,  and  in  spite  of  the  prejudiced  and  partial 
^  representations  of  the  hbtorians  of  the  house  of  Taimnr, 

must  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  capacity.  He 
is  represented,  indeed,  by  Abulfieusl  as  having  owed  his 
rise  to  the  vices  of  Adeli,  and  as  being  one  of  those  low 
time-servers  and  flatterers,  whose  elevation  is  gained  by 
indulging  that  love  of  gossip,  slander,  and  scandal,  in 
which  the  great  too  often  delight ;  and  his  elevation  is 
^ven  as  a  proof,  what  mean  creatures  can  rise  to  tiie 
highest  dignity,  by  studying  the  humours  of  those  above 
them.  He  was,  we  are  told,  totally  devoid  of  the  ordi- 
nary qualities  that  lead  to  fortune.  He  had  to  struggle 
against  the  disadvantages  of  low  birth,  a  mean  person, 
and  want  of  address ;  being  originally  a  shopkeeperf  m 
Rewdri,  a  town  of  Mewdt ;  and,  by  extraction,  of  the 
caste  of  Dhiisir,  the  meanest  class  of  Hindu  shop- 
keepers. By  his  low  wit  and  pleasantry,  says  the  un- 
friendly historian,  he  rose  from  obscurely  selling  his 
worthless  wares  in  a  narrow  lane  among  his  wretched 
companions,  to  be  employed  as  a  purveyor  J  by  Selim 
Shah;  and  having  attracted  his  notice  by  his  actirity 
and  his  knowledge  of  business,  he  was  taken  into  the 
royal  service,  gradually  came  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the 

*  Ekhalqdifllrajkehcbandxiigtr  he   was    made    Modi-e-Sirk&r,  in 

Whed ;  Tar.  Bed.  office,  probably^  nearly  ooireapond* 

t  Baq^.  ing  to  that  of  purveyor^  f.  S84. 
t  The  KhoUset  ul  Tow^ikh  says 
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royal  confidence,  and  was  employed  in  many  important  chap.  iv. 
transactions,  in  both  the  political  and  revenue  depart- 
ments.  In  the  oflSices  which  he  filled  when  so  promoted, 
he  is  accused  of  bringing  numbers  to  misery,  while  he 
pretended  to  be  acting  only  from  zeal  for  his  master's 
service,  though  in  truth  he  was  busy  all  the  while  en- 
riching himself  from  the  property  of  the  oppressed,  and 
by  his  misdeeds  was  whetting  the  axe  against  his  master 
and  himself.  His  pains  and  assiduity  as  a  spy  and  an 
informer,  a  set  of  men  too  dangerously  encouraged  by 
those  in  power,  is  said  to  have  gained  him  the  favour  of 
the  late  king,  Selim  Shah,  by  whom,  among  other  offices 
of  trust,  he  was  raised  to  that  of  Superintendent  of 
Bazars*,  which  includes  an  extensive  exercise  of  police 
duties. 

When  Sultan  Muhammed  Shah  Adeli  usurped  the 
throne,  being  altogether  ignorant  of  business,  Himii, 
who,  from  his  office,  had  frequent  access  to  him,  by  his 
address  and  insinuation,  and  by  relieving  him  from  the 
drudgery  of  business,  contrived  to  become  so  useful, 
and  to  gain  so  complete  an  ascendency  over  the  king's 
mind,  that  he  was  soon  elevated  to  the  highest  rank, 
became  Prime  Minister,  and  the  whole  duties  of  govern- 
ment gradually  devolved  upon  him,  Adeli,  in  reality, 
retaining  only  the  name  of  king.  Himii  placed  and 
displaced  officers,  gave  and  resumed  jdgirs  at  pleasure, 
with  absolute  power.  He  got  possession  of  the  royal 
elephants,  as  well  as  of  the  treasures  which  had  been 
accumulated  by  the  last  two  kings,  and  he  freely  ex- 
pended what  they  had  collected.  In  this  way,  it  is 
affirmed,  he  gained  for  himself  a  number  of  low  and 
sordid  adherents,  who  looked  up  to  and  worshipped  him 
as  their  only  hope  and  reliance.  He  bore  for  some  time 
the  title  of  Basant  Rdi,  and  afterwards  assumed  that  of 
Raja,  vainly  decking  himself  with  the  lofty  title  of  Raja 
A^ikramdjit. 

*  Shciklyi-Bazar,  Tar.  Bed. 
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lOOK  YL  In  all  tliisy  there  is  certwily  mncfa  prejudice  and  mis- 
representation ;  for  even  Abolfazl  is  forced  to  give  un* 
willing  testimony,  that  in  the  Cabinet  he  directed  affiurs 
of  state  and  the  business  of  the  country  with  angular 
success ;  and  that  though  his  frame  was  so  feeble  that 
he  could  not  ride  on  horseback,  and  even  in  the  field 
was  forced  to  be  carried  about  in  a  litter  or  on  an 
elephant,  yet  such  was  his  spirit  that  he  muntained 
stout  contests  with  the  enemies  of  Us  King,  and,  by  hia 
determined  courage,  was  victorious  in  many  battles,  and 
achieved  exploits  worthy  of  the  highest  reputation* 
The  truth  is,  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  raised  himself 
from  a  low  rank  by  great  and  commanding  talents ;  who 
was  eminent  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  general ;  and  who 
sustained  the  throne  of  a  worthless  prince  in  difficult 
times,  hated  and  envied  by  the  nobles  as  a  man  of  no- 
thing, and  detested  by  the  Musulmans  of  all  parties  as  an 
infidel  and  a  Pagan,  who  stood  in  thdr  way  on  the  road 
to  power.  To  add  to  these  misfortunes,  he  has  been 
harshly  treated  by  the  writers  of  the  opposite  party,  the 
only  historians  of  the  times,  for  what,  in  his  situation, 
was  a  merit, — his  having  long  been  the  prop  of  the 
Afghdn  dynasty,  and  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the 
line  of  Taimur.  In  person,  as  we  have  said,  he  is  re- 
presented as  having  been  of  mean  deportment,  hard- 
favoured,  and  of  low  stature.  He  never  wore  a  sword,  and 
was  unable  to  ride  on  horseback.  Yet,  with  all  his  dis- 
advantages, such  were  his  good  fortune  and  valour  that 
he  gained  two  and  twenty  battles  for  the  King,  whose 
cause  he  espoused  against  the  various  Afghdn  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne,  and  secured  a  complete  ascend- 
ency over  them  all,  establishing,  with  every  class  of 
men,  the  highest  reputation  for  courage  and  conduct  in 
the  field  and  ability  in  the  Cabinet.  * 

*  Compare  Akbernama,  f.  92.;      f.   184.;    Tar.    Bedauni,  f.  171. ; 
Tar.  Niz.  ff.  223,  4. ;    Tab.  Akb.      KhoMset  ul  Tow.  f.  284.    This  lait 
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Perhaps  the  choice  of  a  Hindu  Minister,  however  chap,  iv, 
odious  to  the  Afghdns,  was  a  measure  of  sound  policy 
in  a  dissipated  and  depraved  prince  like  Adeli.  From 
the  aspect  of  the  times,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  monarch 
could  not  have  raised  any  great  Afghdn  noble  to  the 
power  enjoyed  by  Himii,  without  exposing  himself  to 
the  risk  of  being  dethroned  by  his  own  servant.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  humble  and 
almost  despised  Pagan,  whose  consequence  depended 
altogether  on  that  of  his  patron.* 

The  timely  vigour  of  Himii  succeeded  in  quelling  the  spread  of 
rebellion  of  Tdj  Khan  Kerdni;  "  but,"  says  the  historian,  fj^n, 
"  rebellion  had  roused  herself  from  her  deep  slumber, 
and  the  line  of  firm  and  well-compacted  policy  of  Shir 
Shah,  and  of  the  steady  and  stern  command  of  Selim 
Shah  was  snapped,  so  that  every  where  things  fell  into 
disorder."     Adeli  was  at  once  hated  and  despised.    The 
governors  of  provinces  were  powerful,  and  possessed 
armies  entirely  under  their  controul.     The  suspicious 
temper  of  Adeli  hastened  the  crisis.     Having  conceived  ^1^5°' 
doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  Ibrdhim  Khan  Sur  his  cousin.  Khan  in 
the  son  of  Ghdzi  Khan  Sur,  an  uncle  of  Shir  Shah,  he  ^*^^ 
had  resolved  to  arrest  him.     Ibrahim's  wife,  a  sister  of 
the  King's,  having  got  intimation  of  this  intention,  com- 
municated it  to  her  husband,  who,  in  consequence,  fled 
in  disguise  from  Chundr  to  his  father  Ghdzi  Khan,  the 
governor  of  Bidna  and  Hinddun.     Adeli  despatched  Isa 
Khan  Nidzi  in  pursuit  to  chastise  him.     They  met  near 
Kalpi ;  an  action  took  place,  in  which  Ibrdhim  had  the 
advantage,   and  defeated  Isa  Khan.     He  now  openly 
threw  off^  his  allegiance ;   and  collecting  an  army,  in  his 
father's  government  was  soon  able  to  march  towards  netakei 
Delhi,  of  which  he  took  possession,  ascended  the  throne,  Agra,  and 

does  him  justice.    See  also  Ferishta,      zam-ed-dm  Ahmed,  and  could  hardly 
voL  ii.  who,  as  usual,  follows  Ni-      have  a  better  guide  in  general. 
♦  Tar.  Niz.  f.  224. 
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BOOK  VI.  and  assumed  the  title  and  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty. 
A.iri564.  Pursuing  his  success,  he  next  marched  towards  Agra, 
anumet  the  which  also  hc  rcduccd,  as  well  as  many  of  the  adjoining 
'^^^*^-  districts.* 

On  receiving  the  news  of  this  alarming  revolt  in  the 
very  centre  of  his  dominions,  which  threatened  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  most  important  provinces  and  of  the 
kingdom  itself,  Adeli,  instead  of  following  the  Eerdnis 
to  complete  their  ruin,  hastily  began  his  march  from 
Chundr  towards  Agra.  When  he  reached  the  Jamna, 
he  was  met  by  an  envoy  from  Ibrdhim,  craving  forgive- 
ness, and  offering  to  submit  once  more  to  the  King,  pro- 
vided his  Majesty  would  send  to  his  camp  Rdi  Hasan 
Ehan  Jilwdni,  Behdr  Khan  Sirwdni,  who  now  held  the 
title  of  Azim  Humayun,  and  some  other  chiefs  of  dis- 
tinction, at  once  to  receive  his  submission,  and  guaran- 
tee his  safety.  Adeli  gladly  agreed  to  this  request,  in 
which  he  saw  an  end  of  the  contest.  But  the  deputed 
nobles,  whether  they  were  from  the  first  in  concert  with 
Ibrdhim,  or  whether  they  were  gained  over  only  after 
reaching  his  camp  and  conferring  with  him,  in  the  end 
joined  the  rebel,  who  stood  much  higher  than  the  King 
in  the  general  estimation.  Adeli,  thus  betrayed,  finding 
himself  unable  to  meet  his  antagonist  in  the  field,  re- 
treated, first  to  Panna,  and  then  to  Chundr,  abandoning, 
for  the  present,  Agra  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Hindustdn  to  his  rival,  who  assumed  the  style  of  Sultan 
Ibrdhim  Sfir.  The  events  that  rapidly  followed  com- 
pelled Adeli  to  confine  his  attention  for  some  time  to 
the  task  of  retaining  Behdr  and  the  provinces  to  the  east 
of  the  Ganges,  where  he  appears  to  have  firmly  esta- 
blished his  authority.f 
Distracted  But  the  misfortuncs  of  Adeli  were  not  confined  to 
Empirl^^''  the  successful  rebellion  of  Ibrdhim.  Disaftection  and 
revolt  had  spread  into  all  the  more  distant  provinces. 

♦  Tab.  Akb.  f,  185. ;  Tar.  Bed.  t  Tab.  Akb.  ff.  172,  173. ;  Ak- 

ff*.  172,  173.  bernama,  f.  92. 
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Three  other  viceroys,  the  governor  of  the  Penjdb,  the  chap.  iv. 

governor  of  Malwa,  and  the  governor  of  Bengal,  all  at  " 

the  same  time  aspired  to  independent  power ;  so  that, 

at  this  crisis,  the  dominions  of  Shir  Shah,  by  the  feuds 

among  his  family,  were  divided  among  five  Afghan 

kings ;  Adeli  possessed  Behdr,  Juanpur  and  great  part 

of  the  country  east  of  the  Ganges ;  Sultan  Ibrdhim  Siir 

held  Delhi,  Agra,  the  Dodb  and  the  provinces  west  of 

the  Jamna,  as  low  down  as  Kalpi ;  Ahmed  Khan  Siir, 

who  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  Sekander  Shah,  enjoyed 

the  Penjdb ;   Shujaa,  generally  called  Sazdwal  Khan, 

the  kingdom  of  Malwa,  and  Sultan  Muhammed  Shah 

Siir,  the  kingdom  of  Bengal ;  for  which  he  had  probably 

even  already  a  competitor  in  Tdj  Khan  Kerani. 

The  first  of  these  princes  who  now  marched  to  in-  ^^°^*  ^  1 
vade  the   dominions   of  his   neighbours,   was  Ahmed  Khan  in 
Khan  Siir  *,  also  a  cousin  of  Shir  Shah,  and  who,  like  Tf^^t 
Ibrahim,  had  married  a  sister  of  Adeli.     He  had  for  ^  »•  i***- 
some  time  enjoyed  the  government  of  the  Penjdb,  and 
now,  in  the  utterly  disorganised  state  of  the  Afghdn 
monarchy,  resolved,   like   other  members  of  the   Siir 
family,  to  set  up  for  himself,  and  not  content  with  the 
possession  of  his  own  province,  aspired  to  the  throne  of 
Delhi.     Having  conciliated  the   difierent  nobles  who 
possessed  influence  in  the  Penjdb,  and  especially  Tdtdr 
Khan  Kdsi,  Haibat  Khan  and  Nasib  Khan  Taghiichi, 
who  had  been  Selim  Shah's  chief  officers  in  that  pro- 
vince, all  of  whom  regarded  Adeli  with  contempt  and 
disgust,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Sekander  Shah  f ,  and 
at  the  head  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  well-appointed 
horse  and  a  large  attendance  of  less  regular  followers, 
marched  towards  Delhi  and  Agra.     His  cousin.  Sultan 
Ibrdhim  Sur,  who  was  now  in  possession  of  all  the  pro- 

•  According  to  the  KhoUset  ul  B&bnama^    f.   117,    more   correctly 

Towirfkh,  f.  Z86,  he  was  brother's  make  him  his  uncle's  son. 
son  to  Shir  Shah,  and  Ferishu  calls  t  Sultan  Sekander,  Khol.  ul  To- 

him  his  nephew.    But  the  Tar.  Nis.  w^u^h. 
f.  225. ;  the  Tar.  Bed.,  and  the  Ni- 
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BooKYL  vinces  around  these  capitals,  marched  out  to  oppose 
him  with  much  parade  and  splendour,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  horse  excellently 
equipped,  in  which  there  was  a  remarkable  number  of 
officers  of  high  rank.*  He  is  said  to  have  bestowed  on 
not  fewer  than  two  hundred  the  privilege  of  having 
rich  kanats  or  screens  round  their  tents,  even  in  the 
royal  camp,  the  Alem  and  t^igh  standards,  and  the  right 
of  having  the  nakdra  or  kettle-drum. 

The  armies  met  at  Farra,  about  ten  kos  from  Agra. 
Sekander  Shah,  struck  with  the  great  superiority  in 
numbers,  as  well  as  with  the  composition  of  the  army 
of  his  rival,  became  desirous  of  entering  into  a  negoci- 
ation,  and  sent  to  propose  a  compromise,  expressing  his 
willingness  to  retire  from  Ibrdhim's  dominions;  that 
that  prince  should  have  absolute  possession  of  Delhi 
and  Agra,  with  their  dependant  provinces,  and  whatever 
he  could  conquer  to  the  eastward  of  them  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Sekander  Shah  should  be  acknowledged 
as  sovereign  of  the  Penjab,  Multan  and  the  neighbour- 
ing territory ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  Afghans  should 
unite,  and  make  a  common  cause  in  repelling  Humdyun 
and  his  Tartars,  should  they  pass  the  Indus.  The  two 
armies,  composed  of  fellow-countrymen  and  relations, 
were  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  this  accommodation. 
But  difficulties  were  started,  and  Sultan  Ibrahim,  trusting 
to  the  superiority  of  his  numbers,  broke  off  the  negoci- 
ation,  and  left  the  quarrel  to  be  decided  by  the  fate  of 
a  battle.  This  was  not  long  delayed.  The  vigorous 
charge  of  Sekander's  left  wing,  which  routed  the  right 
of  the  enemy  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Agra,  decided 
the  day.  Ibrahim,  seeing  that  the  defeat  of  his  army 
was  complete,  effected  his  escape  to  Sambhal,     Sekan- 


whom  he 
defeats. 


*  Khdfi  Khan  says  that  there 
were  fifty  or  sixty  Amirs  in  his 
army.  Among  these  were  chiefs  of 
high  distinction,  especially  Haji 
Khan  Sultan,  the  ruler  of  Alwar, 


Husein  Khan  Jilwani,  &c.  ;  Tar. 
Niz.  f.  225. ;  Tab.  Akb.  ff.  185, 
18(5.;  Akbernaraa,  f.  94. ;  Tar.  Bed. 
fF.  174,  175, 
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der  Shah,  following  up  his  victory,  made  himself  chap.  iv. 
master  of  Agra  and  of  Delhi,  and  was  soon  in  possession  ne  occupies 
of  the  whole  extent  of  country  from  the  Indus  to  the  ^«™  and 

^  ^  Delhi, 

Ganges. 

Successful  thus  far,  Sekander  was  desirous  of  esta-  and  is  dc- 
blishing  his  right  to  the  throne  by  the  appearance  at  ^ror  by™* 
least  of  a  free  election  by  his  countrymen.  For  this  the  AfgWa 
purpose,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Agra,  he  prepared  a 
magnificent  banquet,  to  which  he  invited  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  Afghan  race.  When  assembled,  he  told  them 
that  he  regarded  himself  as  but  one  of  their  number, 
and  claimed  no  kind  of  superiority  over  the  other 
leaders  of  his  countrymen.  He  remarked  to  them  that 
among  the  Afghdns,  Sultan  Behliil  had  raised  his  tribe 
of  Lodi  to  honour  and  reputation  ;  that  Shir  Shah  had, 
in  like  manner,  rendered  the  tribe  of  Siir  illustrious ; 
that  these  distinguished  princes,  by  living  in  harmony 
with  the  tribesmen  of  their  nation  and  cultivating  their 
affection,  had  done  great  things  ;  while  their  successors, 
Sultan  Ibrdhim  Lodi,  and  Muhammed  Shah  Adeli,  by 
following  a  different  course,  had  involved  their  kingdoms 
in  ruin  and  misery ;  that,  at  present,  civil  discord  and 
civil  war  prevailed  on  every  side  among  the  Afghdns, 
circumstances  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  their  im- 
placable enemy  Humdyun,  who  had  now  conquered 
Kabul  and  had  no  longer  any  brothers  who  could  thwart 
his  designs,  was  ready  to  pour  down  upon  them  with 
the  whole  force  of  his  dominions,  and  to  reap  the  fruit 
of  their  infatuation  ;  that  the  only  hope  of  the  Afghdns 
lay  in  union ;  that  if  they  consented  to  lay  aside  private 
feuds  and  act  in  concert,  like  a  band  of  brothers,  they 
could  still  repel  the  son  of  Bdber ;  that  their  interest 
was  the  same ;  that  they  had  one  common  cause  ;  that  he 
had  called  them  together  to  consult  in  common  for  the 

*  Ibrahim  escaped  first  to  Et^wa^      accounts  of  the  battle  are  given.     I 
and  thence  to  Sambhal.     Different      follow  that  of  Beclauni. 

VOL.  II.  K  K 
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^OM^  common  good;  that  at  such  a  crisis,  all  personal  daims  to 
4.9.  »5A.  superiority  must  cease ;  that  he  appeared  among  them 
only  as  a  private  individual,  and  invited  them  to  choose, 
as  their  leader,  the  man  who,  from  his  talents,  was  best 
fitted  to  give  unity  to  their  great  national  efforts,  and  to 
lead  them  to  victory ;  and  that  to  such  a  person,  whoever 
he  might  he,  selected  by  their  free  chdce,  he  ivas  ready 
at  once  to  swear  allegiance,  and  to  humble  himself  as 
his  most  faithful  subject.  The  assembly,  witii  one 
voice,  called  out  that  Sekander  Shah,  the  worthy  cousin 
of  Shir  Shah,  was  the  wished-for  person,  and  that  he 
alone  should  be  their  leader  and  sovereign.  They  then 
proceeded  to  take  a  solenm  oath  to  be  faithful  to  him, 
and  to  live  in  peace  and  unanimity  among  themsdves ; 
and  having  seated  him  on  the  throne  of  Agra,  they  pre- 
sented to  him  the  usual  congratulations  and  QflSsrings, 
as  their  King.  But  the  distribution  of  honours  and 
j^iglrs  that  followed,  soon  put  to  flight  all  their  wise 
and  virtuous  resolutions,  and  once  more  introduced  dis- 
cord and  heart-burnings  into  the  camp  of  the  Afghins. 
Humiiyun  When  Sckander,  having  settled  affairs  at  the  capital 
pw^to.  *  and  subdued  the  provinces  around  it,  was  preparing  to 
pursue  still  farther  the  advantages  he  had  gained  over 
Sultan  Ibrdhim,  and  had  even  a  fair  prospect  of  attack- 
ing Adeli,  and  gaining  possession  of  the  rich  kingdoms 
of  Behdr  and  Bengal,  to  which  he  was  about  to  direct  his 
march,  the  unwelcome  news  arrived  that  HumdyuD, 
secure  in  the  throne  of  Kdbul,  was  on  his  march  to 
recover  the  Penjdb  itself,  which  he  had  entered,  and 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  It  is  probable 
that  Sekander,  when  he  set  out  for  Agra,  had  removed 
the  most  efficient  part  of  the  military  force  of  the 
Penjab.  To  protect  a  country  that  was  the  seat  of  his 
power,  and  to  check  the  progress  of  an  invader  whose 
success  would  be  alike  fatal  to  all  the  Afghan  candi* 
dates  for  power,  Sekander,  without  loss  of  time,  de- 
spatched Tdtdr  Khan  and   Haibat  Khan  with  forty 
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thousand  horse.     It  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  chap.  iv. 
observe  that  these  generals  were  defeated  on  the  Satlej 
at  Mdchiwara  by  Biram  Khan  with  great  loss,  and  re-  BiramKhan 
treated  towards  Delhi.     Sekander,  coUectinff  his  whole  if'^u?^^* 

'  o  Afgbans  on 

force,  was  soon  able  to  oppose  the  invaders  with  an  thesati<d. 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  checked  Biram's 
advance,  near  Sirhend.     Here,  however,  Biram  having 
been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Humdyun  in  person, 
a  great  battle  was  fought  which  proved  unfavourable 
to  Sekander.     That  prince  was  forced  to  take  refuge  Hamiyun 
among  the  SewAiik  mountains,  where  he  maintained  a  ex^i^*°** 
positioil  for  some  time,  and  even  overran  a  great  por-  Ahmed 
tion  of  the  Penjdb  in  the  beginning  of  Akber's  reign. 
But,  being  again   hard  pressed,  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  that  country,  and  found  his  way  to  Bengal, 
where  he  succeeded  in  seizing  the  reins  of  government, 
but  soon  after  died. 

No  sooner  did  Sultan  Ibrdhim  Siir  ascertain  that  ibrfhfm 
Sekander  had  detached  the  strength  of  his  army  towards  Jhf oeS.**^' 
the  Penjdb,  than,  leaving  his  retreat  in  Sambhal,  he 
crossed  ^the  Ganges,  and  directed  his  march  towards 
Kalpi,  resolved  to  recruit  his  army,  and  to  attempt  to 
regain  the  kingdom.     It  so  happened  that,  at  the  very  Advance  of 
same  time,  Muhammed  Shah  Adeli,  influenced  by  the  ^a^JTi^^ 
same  motives,  and  burning  to  recover  the  territory  that  ?f  ^^^^ 
he  had  lost,  had  detached  Himii,  now  his  Prime  Minister, 
from  Chundr  with  a  formidable  army,  five  hundred 
elephants  and  a  powerful  train  of  artillery,  to  occupy 
Agra  and  Delhi.     Himii,  on  arriving  near  Kalpi,  en- 
countered Sultan  Ibrdhim,  who  was  already  once  more 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  of  Afghdns,  Nou- 
hdnis  and  Zeminddrs  of  Bidna,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  surprise  Himii  by  night  at  Khanwa,  about  ten  kos 
from  Bidna.     After  a  severe  contest,  Ibrdhim,  being  who  defeats 
defeated,  was  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  that  fortress,  be^e^*^ 
in  which  he  was  immediately  shut  up,  and  besieged  by  y?^^° 
Himii.     His  father  Ghdzi  Khan  contrived,  however,  to 
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supply  the  place  with  provisions  which  he  sent  from 
HindAun  by  the  neighbouring  hills.* 

While  Himii  was  thus  employed,  Muhammed  E^an 
Siirf, — also  a  near  relation  of  Shir  Shah,  who  had  been 
governor  of  Bengal,  but  who  during  the  confusion  that 
followed  the  accession  of  Adeli,  had  declared  himself 
king  of  that  country  by  the  title  of  Sultan  Jildl-ed-din — 
encouraged  by  the  insubordination  and  disorder  that 
everywhere  prevailed,  advanced  into  Behdr,  in  order  to 
expel  Adeli  and  to  add  that  province  to  his  kingdom, 
having  aims  at  the  same  time  upon  Jiianpur,  and  his 
ambition  extending  even  to  Delhi  itself.  This  invasion 
made  Adeli  hastily  recall  Himii  from  the  siege  of  Biana, 
after  he  had  battered  it  for  three  months.  His  army 
had  wasted  the  country  on  every  side,  and  added  all 
the  disorders  of  rapine  and  pillage  to  the  horrors  of  a 
frightful  famine,  which  at  that  time  raged,  and  carried 
off  thousands  of  the  population  on  every  side.  The 
starving  inhabitants  saw,  with  feelings  of  envy  and 
anger,  the  five  hundred  elephants  of  Himii  regularly 
fed  with  fine  rice  and  sugarcane;  and  a  public  table 
kept,  to  which  all  the  Afghan  Amirs  and  ofl&cers  of 
note  were  invited,  and  entertained  with  wasteful  pro- 
fusion. Himii,  abandoning  the  siege  with  reluctance, 
retired  by  the  village  of  MundhakerJ,  followed  by 
Ibrahim,  who  hung  upon  his  rear,  and  attacked  him 
near  that  place.  But  Himii  again  proved  victorious, 
and  the  Sultan  fled  to  Alwar  to  ask  succour  of  HAji 
Khan.  Himii  detached  his  nephew  with  a  strong  force, 
who  pursued  the  flying  prince  for  two  or  three  stages, 
and  then  returned.  Haji  Khan,  who  was  little  pleased 
with  Sultan  Ibrdhim's  visit,  afforded  him  no  assistance. 
Driven  to  extremity,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  abandon 


*  Tar.  Niz.  f.  22(5. ;  Tar.  Bed. 
ff.  175,  176.  ;  Ferishta,  vol.  ii. 
p.  153. 

t  He  is  also  called  Gourfa  from 


Gour  his  capital;    and  sometimes 
Muhammed  Khan  Beng^lL 

X  Mundh^ker  is   about   six  kos 
from  Agra. 
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that  quarter :  and  bidding  a  last  adieu  to  his  father,  chap.  iv. 
brothers,  and  family  whom  he  left  in  Hirffldun,  he  took 
the  road  to  the  country  of  Panna,  attended  by  a  few 
faithful  followers. 

The  future  history  of  Sultan  Ibrdhim  Siir  may  be  night  and 
given  in  few  words.  The  historian  Abdal  Kader  re-  wmlh^' 
grets  that  a  man  possessed  of  so  many  valuable  quali- 
ties should  have  been  unsuccessful  in  war.  Handsome 
in  person,  polite,  accomplished,  generous  and  brave,  he 
suflTered  sixteen  or  seventeen  defeats  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years.  His  father  Ghazi  Khan  was  taken 
by  capitulation  in  Bidna  by  one  of  the  Emperor's  ge- 
nerals not  long  after  Ibrdhim's  departure,  and  the 
whole  family  young  and  old  put  to  death,  so  that 
Ibrdhim  himself  was  the  only  remnant  of  the  race, 
whose  pomp  and  power,  says  the  historian,  is  now  but 
a  tale.* 

After  leaving  his  father,  Sultan  Ibrdhim,  who  was 
very  popular,  having  collected  a  considerable  force, 
marched  towards  Bhattaf,  a  Hindu  principality  in 
the  east  of  Malwa,  and  attacked  Raja  Rdmchander  the 
native  chief,  by  whom,  however,  he  was  defeated,  and 
taken  prisoner.  The  Raja  treated  his  prisoner  with 
distinguished  courtesy.  He  visited  him  in  person  and 
presented  him  with  honorary  presents,  allowed  him  to 
retain  all  his  tents  and  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  seated 
him  on  his  throne,  and  attended  by  his  native  Hindus, 
waited  upon  him  as  his  subject.  Here  Ibrahim  re- 
mained till  after  the  death  of  Shujaa  or  Sazdwal  Khan, 
the  Prince  of  Malwa,  when  the  Afghans  of  the  Midna 
tribe,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  his  son  and  successor  Bdz 
Behdder,  invited  Ibrdhim  to  Rdisen  where  they  had 

*  Tar.  Bed.  f.  175.  ing  seems  to  be  Bhatta^  which  is 

f  Bhatta.  This  word  is  variously  a  district  of  Ghars  or  Garrah  in 

written  in  the  manuscripts.     Dow  Malwa.    See  Hamilton's  Hindostdn, 

reads  it  Bhetah;  Briggs,  Punna;  vol.  i.  p.  SI 6.;  and  Gazetteer,  sub 

the    MSS.   of  Kh&fi    Khan    have  voce  Garrah. 

Tahta  or  Thatta.    The  real  read- 
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BiMHLTi.  established  themselves,  offering  to  raise  him  to  the 
A.TTssk  throne  of  IMwa  in  opposition  to  their  enemy.    He 
joined  them,  and  Durgdwati,  the  R4ni  of  Garrah,  having 
been  associated  in  the  confedeirac^,  their  affiubrs  were 
for  some  tune  prosperous.    But  B^  Behider  having 
contrived  to  detach  the  R&ni  from  the  league,  Ibr^Aiim, 
finding  that  all  prospect  of  success  was  gone,  fled  to 
Orissa,  where  he  remained  several  years,  till  that  pro- 
A..a.975.    vince  was  conquered  by  Suleim4n  Eer6ni  of  Bengal; 
when  he  waited  upon  Suleim^,  in  consequence  of  a 
solemn  agreement,  and  was  treacherously  put  to  death.* 
Himii  Joins       Meanwhile,  Himti,  after  defeating  Sultan  Ibrahim  at 
^^Kaipu^  Mundhdker,  continued  his  march  down  the  Jamna  with 
the  utmost  celerity,  and  joined  Adeli.    Muhammed  Shah 
Siir,  the  King  of  Bengal,  had  spread  his  detachments 
over  the  province  of  Ju&nptir,  and  he  himself  had  ad- 
vanced to  Chaperghdta  f ,  fifteen  kos  from  Ealpi.    Here 
the  hostile  armies  lay,  divided  only  by  the  Jamna;  and 
the  Sovereign  of  Bengal,  who  had  a  large  and  highly 
equipped  army  of  both  horse  and  foot,  with  a  number 
of  elephants,  was  prepared  to  cross  the  river,  and  looked 
forward  with  confidence  to  a  decisive  victory.     But  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  arrival  of  Himii  changed  the 
Defeats  and  facc  of  afiaiis.     Thc   momeut  he  came,   he   sent  lus 
t^lV^^  troops  across,  and  fording  the  river  with  his  elephants, 
Bengal.       fgU  on  the  army  of  Bengal  by  surprise.     The  resistance 
made  was  comparatively  trifling.     The  enemy,  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  night,  could  distinguish  nothing,  and 
forsook  their  camp.     The  slaughter  was  great  among 
the  fugitives.     Many  Amirs  of  rank  perished.    Mu- 
hammed himself  was  never  heard  of  more.     The  whole 
camp,  and  the  property  that  it  contained,  became  the 
prey  of  the  conquerors.  J 

Having  thus  removed  another  of  the  competitors  for 

•  Tar.  Niz.  f.  226. ;  Tab.  Akb.  f  Chaper-gbgt^    Akb.    92.  and 

f.  186.;  Tar.  Bed.  f.  176.;  Kho-      145. 
laset  ul  Tow&rflch,  f.  286.  X  Tab.  Akb.  and  oUiers  as  aborc* 
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his  throne,  Adeli  returned  to  Chundr,  in  order  to  col-  chap.  iv. 
lect  a  force  with  which  to  expel  from  Hindustdn  the  Humfiyunat 
Emperor  Humdyun,  who,  after  his  victory  over  Sekander  i>cuii. 
Shah  at  Sirhend,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Delhi,  which 
he   had  occupied,   while  his   troops  which  had  been 
pushed  forward  had  taken  possession  of  Agra  and  the 
surrounding  provinces.    The  death  of  Humdyun,  which  nis  death, 
followed  soon  after,  encreased  the  anxiety  of  Adeli  to 
check  the  invaders;   and  in  a  short  time  Himii  was 
despatched  with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  horse  and  Hfmd  sent 
five  hundred  elephants  towards  Agra,  to  take  advantage  S^'  ^^" 
of  this  occurrence,  to  recover  what  had  been  lost,  and 
to  expel  the  invaders  from  his  kingdom. 

The  events  that  followed  will  be  related  more  in  de-  reoccupics 
tail  in  the  reign  of  Akber.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  on  DShi!"** 
the  approach  of  Hhnii's  army,  Sekander  Khan  Uzbek 
and  the  other  generals  of  the  Emperor  Akber,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father,  sensible  that  they  were  unable  to 
resist  so  powerful  a  force,  retreated  to  Delhi.  Ilimu, 
having  occupied  Agra,  pursued  the  retreating  enemy. 
Near  Delhi  he  was  encountered  by  the  governor  of  that 
capital,  the  veteran  Terdi  Beg,  who  gave  him  battle, 
but  was  defeated  and  retreated  towards  the  Penjab, 
leaving  Himii  in  possession  of  both  capitals. 

The  victorious  Himii  now  moved  out  of  Delhi  mth  Defeated, 
all  his  force,  and  advanced  to  Pdnipat,  on  the  plains  of  ^pvjjj^^^ 
which  the  fate  of  India  has  been  so  often  decided. 
The  invaders  were  commanded  by  Biram  Khan,  and 
the  youthful  Akber.  In  a  well  contested  battle,  the 
fate  of  war  was  at  length  unfavourable  to  Himii,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  eye  by  an  arrow,  taken  prisoner  and 
carried  before  Akber,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Biram  Khan. 

This  battle  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Afghdn  subversion 
dynasty.     After  the  death  of  Himii  the   fortune  of  ^^^^«^ 
Adeli   rapidly  declined.      Before  that    event,   Khizer  dynasty. 
Khan,  the  son  of  the  late  Muhammed  Shah  Siir,  who 
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BooKYt  had  been  defeated  and  slain  at  GhapargMta,  baving 

A.TT5M.   succeeded  his  father  in  Gour  and  assumed  the  title  of 

Sultan  Behader,  collected  a  laige  armyi  which  he  led 

against  Adeli  to  revenge  his  fiUher's  death,  and  o?enran 

a  portion  of  the  eastern  provinces  that  Adeli  still  en^* 

joyed.     In  spite  of  his  character  for  efieminacy,  that 

^sd^   prince  took  the  field  in  person,  and  met  the  invader, 

imiuaniDed  whom  he  bravely  engaged  in  a  welLcontested  battle,  in 

BehHr.        which,  howcvcr,  he  was  unsuccessful  and  was  slsin, 

after  a  reign  of  nearly  three  years. 
Hischano.  Xhis  depraved  effeminate  prince,  while  he  seems  to 
have  been  devoid  of  every  moral  exceUence,  had  a  re- 
fined taste,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  music 
and  dancing.  Mian  Tansin,  the  great  master  of  these 
arts,  acknowledged  himself  his  scholar:  and  B^  Be- 
h^der,  the  King  of  Malwa,  and  one  of  the  moat  gifted 
musicians  of  hb  age,  ascribed  his  excellence  to  the 
instructions  of  Adeli.  It  is  added,  that  he  was  scru- 
pulously exact  in  all  religious  observances;  he  never 
omitted  the  prescribed  prayers,  and  was  regular  in  fitt- 
ing, and  altogether  abstained  from  intoxicating  liquors. 
His  body  was  never  found. 

shfr  Shah  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Shah  is  said  to  have  assumed  the  en- 
signs of  royalty  in  the  fortress  of  ChunAr  upon,  his 
death.  His  reign  was  probably  short  and  limited  in 
power,  as  he  has  been  wholly  passed  over  by  most 
historians. 

Srif'hfo  ^**^  ^^^  ended  the  Siir  dynasty,  which  rose  by  the 
dynasty  in  genlus  of  One  remarkable  man,  was  sustained  by  the 
^°**^  talents  of  another,  and  fell  by  the  ignorance  and  vices  of 
their  successors.  It  illuminated  Hindustan  for  a  short 
time  by  its  radiance ;  but  its  light,  says  Abulfazl,  was 
only  that  of  the  glowworm,  which  shines  in  the  dark* 
ness  of  the  night,  during  the  absence  of  the  real  sun, 
but  vanishes  as  soon  as  that  luminary  once  more  ascends 
the  firmament  in  its  glory. 

The  Afghdn  dynasty  had  ruled  India  about  a  hundred 
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and  six  years,  reckoning  from  the  accession  of  Sultan  chap.  iv. 
Behliil  Lodi,  without  making  allowance  for  what  may 
be  called  the  interregnum  of  Bdber  and  Humdyun ;  and 
only  twenty-six  years  since  the  accession  of  Shir  Shah, 
and  the  Siir  family. 

Of  the  five  kings,  who  at  the  same  moment  con-  and  the  five 
tended  for  independence  in  the  Afghan  empire  of  India,  fo™^*^" 
we  have  seen,  that  Adeli  fell  in  battle;  that  Sultan  vercigntyat 
Ibrdhim  of  Bidna,  after  repeated  defeats,  fled  to  Malwa,  numiyun^. 
and  finally  perished  in  Orissa;  and  that  Sultan  Mu-  ««*«''^"<>»- 
hammed  Shah  of  Bengal,  having  been  slain  at  Chaper- 
ghdta,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sultan  Behader.     Sul- 
tan Sekander  of  the  Penjdb,   the  fourth  competitor, 
having  been  defeated  by  Humdyun  and  Biram  Khan  at 
Sirhend,  took  refuge  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  and  after  various  transactions,  which 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Akber,  fled  to  Bengal,  where  he 
contrived  to  seize  the  reins  of  government ;  but  soon 
after  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tdj  Khan  Kerdni  and 
Suleimdn  Kerdni. 

Shujaa  or  Sazawal  Khan,  the  fifth,  who  was  the  ruler 
of  Malwa,  does  not  seem  to  have  invaded  the  territories 
of  the  Delhi  kingdom.  On  his  death,  which  happened 
about  this  time,  his  son  Behdder,  stripping  his  brothers 
of  their  share  of  their  father's  dominions,  mounted  the 
throne  under  the  name  of  Sultan  Baz  Behdder  of 
Malwa,  and  held  the  sovereign  power  for  many  years. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  five  kings  who  were  con- 
tending in  the  heart  of  the  Afghdn  empire,  when  Hu- 
mdyun returned  into  India,  and  whose  discord  paved 
the  way  for  the  conquest  of  the  country.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  accompany  Hu- 
mdyun from  Kdbul  in  his  successful  invasion  of  Hin- 
dustdn.* 

♦  The  chief  authorities  for  this  ff.   174—176.  ;    Ferishta,  vol.  ii. 

chapter  are  the  Tab.  Akb.  ff.  182 —  pp.  143—152. ;  iv.  pp.  275,  276. ; 

185. ;  Tar.  Niz.  ff.  223—226.;  Ak-  Kholaset  ul  Towdrikh,     ff.    284— 

bemama,  ff.  91, 92. ;  Tar.  Bedauni,  286. ;  Khdfi  Khan,  ff.  61—65. 
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BOOK  SEVENTH. 
nuMATUii*a  reconquest  op  india,  and  death. 

IIUmAyUN    KESOLVES     to     attempt    tub    reconquest    of    INDIA 

HIS  SUSPICIONS  OP  BIRAH  KHAN  —  WHO  ENTERTAINS  HDC  MAG- 
NIFICENTLY AT   KANDAhIr  —  AND  ARRANGES  TO  ACCOMPAKT    HIM 

ON  HIS    INVASION.  —  HUmIyUN's    PREPARATIONS    AT     KisUU HE 

IS  JOINED  BY  BIRAM  KHAN.  —  SETS  OUT  ON  HIS  EXPEDITION,  AND 
REACHES  THE  INDUS. —  STATE  OF  INDIA.  —  HUmIyUN  CROSSES  THE 
INDUS. — OCCUPIES     RHOTAS     AND    THE     NORTHERN     PENJJCb,    AND 

ENTERS   lAhUR.  —  SUCCESSFUL  PROGRESS. OCCUPATION   OK     SIB- 

HBND. — CONTINUED  DISTRACTIONS  IN  HINDUStAn. BHUM   KBAN 

CROSSES    THE    8ATLEJ.  —  BATTLE   OF   mAcu/wArA. — ADVANCE    OF 

SEKANDER   SHAH. HUmAyUN   SUPPORTS   BIRAM. RATTLE   OF    SIR- 

UEND.  —  FLIGHT   OP   SEKANDER,    AND   DISPERSION     OF    HIS   FORCES. 

—  SIIAH  ABUL  MAALL  —  DECISIVE  EFFECTS  OP  THE  VICTORY  AT 
81RIIEND. — HUmAyUX  RE-OCCUPIES  DELHI. —  DISTRIBUTES  THE  PRO- 
VINCES,    WHICH   ARE   RAPIDLY   REDUCED.  —  SURRENDER    OF   BL(nA. 

—  FREQUENT  INSUBORDINATION  OF  IIUMAYUN's  OFFICERS.  —  REVOLT 
OF  MfuZA  SULEImXn  IN  BADAKIISIL(n. — MISCONDUCT  OF  ABUL 
MAALI  IN  THE  PENjAb. —  HE  IS  SUPERSEDED  BY  AKBER,  WHO  EXPELS 
SEKANDER    SHAH. — ACCOUNT    RECEIVED    OF     THE     DEATH   OF    UU- 

mAyUN.  —  HIS   PLANS    FOR     THE     GOVERNMENT   OF    THE   EMPIRE. 

PARTICULARS   OF    IIIS    DEATH,    WHICH     IS   FOR    A   TIME    CONCEALED. 

ALAR3I   EXCITED   DY   THIS   EVENT.  —  DANGER   OF    THE    CRISIS. 

CHARACTER   OF    HUmAyUN. 
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No  sooner  was  Humayun  released  from  the  dano-er  of 
A.  D.  1564,   rebellion  and  civil  war  by  the  blindness  and  banish- 
Sc^to    nient  of  Kdmran,  his  only  surviving  brother,  than  his 
attempt  the  niind  pevcrted  to  his  long-cherished  wish   for  the  rc- 
of  India.      covery  of  the  throne  of  Delhi.     But,  before  venturing 
on  such  an  enterprise,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  him- 
self in  his  kingdom  of  Kdbul  and  its  dependencies,  that, 
while  attempting  the  conquest  of  India,  he  mio-ht  not 
see   himself  deprived  of  his   older   dominions   in   the 
AVest. 
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Serious  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  Biram  Khati,  his  Hissuspi. 
most  powerful  subject,  had  been  infused  into  his  mind.  ^^^^^ 
Biram  had  lately  done  him  an  important  service,  by  ^^^ 
placing  Hdji  Muhammed  in  his  hands.  But  he  never- 
theless stood  in  an  ambiguous  position.  For  several 
years  Biram  had  ruled  Kandahdr  with  nearly  absolute 
power  in  correspondence  with  Humdyun  as  his  so- 
vereign, though,  as  it  would  appear,  he  also  represented 
himself  to  the  Shah  of  Persia  as  his  servant.  Ilinndyun, 
after  ceding  Kandahar  to  the  Persians,  had  surprised 
it  by  treachery;  and,  to  pacify  the  Shah,  pretended 
that  he  held  it  only  for  a  time,  and  that  Biram,  the 
Shah's  natural-born  subject,  in  reality  held  it  for  both 
sovereigns,  till  it  could  be  restored  to  Persia.  This 
double  relation,  though  recognised  by  both  monarchs, 
was  but  too  well  fitted  to  allure  a  bold  and  ambitious 
man  to  indulge  in  schemes  of  independence;  and  in- 
stances of  treason  were  in  that  age  so  common,  that 
the  insinuations  against  Biram  seemed  not  improbable, 
and  were  easily  believed.  To  advance  into  India, 
leaving  behind  a  man  so  powerful  and  so  dangerous, 
if  hostile,  would  have  been  imprudent,  and  Humdyun 
determined  to  remove  him  from  his  government. 

Humdyun's  chief  confidence  seems  at  this  time  to  who  enter- 
have  been  placed  in  Monaim  Khan,  an  Amir  of  pru-  mil^Jfl!!* 
dence  and  experience,  who  had  for  some   time  been  cenuyat 
atdlik,  or  governor,  to  Akber.    Eager  to  carry  his  plans 
against  Biram  into  execution,  though  the  winter  was 
yet  severe  and  the  ground  covered  with   snow,  Hu-  a.h.  96i. 
mdyun  set  out  from  Kdbul,  attended  by  his  Minister, 
and  proceeded  by  Ghazni  for  Kandahdr.  Biram,  who  was 
not  unaware  of  the  Emperor's  suspicions,  but  who  pre- 
ferred a  dependance  upon  him  to  becoming  the  slave 
of  the  Persian  King,  adopted  a  decided  line  of  conduct 
suited  to  his  manly  character.      On  Humdyun's  ap- 
proach, he  advanced  with  a  pompous  cavalcade  nearly 
forty  miles  from  Kandahdr  to  meet  him,  put  himself  at 
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JOCK  vu.  once  into  his  power,  professed  the  most  unlimited  de- 
L 7^1564  motion  to  his  interests,  and  comported  himself  with  so 
much  submission  and  frankness,  that  he  not  only 
entirely  removed  the  Emperor's  suspicions,  but,  by  his 
insinuating  address  and  the  sure  influence  of  a  strong 
mind  over  a  weak  one,  soon  regained  his  usual  ascen- 
dency over  him.  Humdyun,  faithful  to  his  original 
plan,  still  offered  Monaim  Khan  the  government  of 
Kandahdr ;  but  that  honest  Minister  advised  his  master 
on  no  account  to  make  any  such  change  when  about 
to  set  out  on  an  expedition  of  so  much  importance ;  but 
intimated  that,  if  successful  in  India,  it  would  be  in 
his  power  to  act  in  regard  to  Eandahdr  as  he  might 
think  proper,  and  with  perfect  safety.  Hum&yun  spent 
the  rest  of  the  winter  at  Kandahar,  where  Biram  Khan 
entertained  him  with  unostentatious  magnificence.* 
ind  arran-  In  the  spring,  Humdyun  set  out  on  his  return  towards 
company  Kabul.  He  was  accompanied  as  far  as  Mukur  by  Biram 
n™as°ion!'^'  Khan,  now  once  more  his  prime  adviser.  Sensible, 
however,  of  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  even  the 
most  faithful  subject  holds  his  favour  when  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  court,  and  desirous,  perhaps,  of  sharing 
the  danger  and  the  glory  of  a  mighty  undertaking, 
Biram  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  leave  a 
deputy  in  the  government  which  he  had  so  long  held, 
and  permitted  in  person  to  attend  his  Majesty  in 
the  expedition  that  he  meditated.  This  was  readily 
granted.  He  returned  to  Kandahdr,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  its  government  in  his  absence,  and  to  prepare 
the  chosen  body  of  troops  with  which  he  was  to  join- 
the  invading  army.  He  prevailed  upon  the  Emperor 
to  remove  Terdi  Beg  Khan  from  the  government  of 
Zemindawer,  which  lay  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  to 

*  At  Kandahar,  Humayun  found  to  the  office  of  diwan,  the  duties  of 
Khwaja  Ghazi  just  returned  from  a  which  he  had  so  honestly  dis- 
mission to  Persia^  and  restored  him      charged. 
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bestow  it  on  a  dependant  of  his  oWn.*  Terdi  Beg, 
of  whom  Biram  seems  to  have  been  already  jealous, 
probably  got  at  this  time,  in  compensation,  the  govern- 
ment of  Anderdb  and  other  districts  to  the  north  of 
the  Hindu-kdsh  mountains. f 

Humdyun  now  proceeded  towards  Kabul,  whence  he  Hum^yun's 
addressed  letters,  not  only  to  the  different  parts  of  his  at  kJmu*°°* 
own  dominions,  but  to  Samarkand,  Bokhdra,  and  the 
cities  of  the  north,  inviting  adventurers  to  join  him  in 
his  grand  enterprise.  The  rest  of  the  summer  he  de- 
voted to  settling  and  securing  the  territories  he  already 
possessed,  and  to  providing  arms,  military  stores,  and 
other  requisites  for  the  campaign  which  he  meditated. 

Biram  Khan,  faithful  to  his  agreement,  joined  him  He  is  joined 
at  Kdbul  the  day  after  the  Id,  or  grand  festival  at  the  ^^^^ 
conclusion  of  the  Muhammedan  fast  of  Ramzdn :  and  shawii  2. 
so  delighted  was  Humdyun  with  his  arrival,  that,  to  do  ^^^^  ^^' 
him  honour,  he  commanded  the  whole  festivities  of  that 
day  of  rejoicing  to  be  repeated. 

The  necessary  preparations  for  the  expedition  being  sets  out  on 
at  length  completed,  Humdyun  appointed  his  infant  tion'^^*^*' 
son,  Mirza  Muhammed  Hakim,  to  be  the  nominal  go- 
vernor of  Kdbul,  entrusting  the  active  direction  of 
affairs  to  the  fidelity  and  experience  of  Monaim  Khan. 
He  himself,  taking  with  him  his  eldest  son  Akber,  then 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  set  out, 
about  the  middle  of  November,  at  the  moment  selected  ^}?^}\^^ 

11  1  /•     1  •  Zihajeb, 

by  the  astrologers  of  the  court  as  presentmg  a  most 
propitious  aspect  of  the  stars  and  the  heavens.  His 
family  and  harem  he  left  behind  at  Kabul.  He  was 
accompanied  by  only  three  thousand  horse,  Biram 
Khan  being  left  behind  to  complete  the  remaining 
arrangements,  and  to  bring  on  the  artillery,  stores  and 

♦  Bebader  Khan  Sistani,  who  be-  f.  1 66. ;   Tar.  Niz.  f.  204. ;  Tar. 

came  distinguished  in  Akber's  reign.  Bed.  ff.  IST,  188. ;  Jouher^  c.  28. ; 

f  Anderdb  and  Ishkemish,  Ak-  Bayezid,    flf.   67 — 72.  ;     Ferishta, 

berndma,   ff.  90,  9I. ;    Tab.  Akb.  vol.  ii.  pp.  171,  172. 
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reinforcements  which  were  daily  arriving.  Hamiyun, 
on  reaching  Jiii-shahi,  embarked  on  a  raft,  was  floated 
down  the  Kdbul  river,  and  reached  Peshdwer  in  the 
latter  part  of  December,  when  he  loaded  Sekander 
Uzbek  with  praises  for  his  gallant  defence  of  the  place 
nnd  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Khan.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  year  1554  his  standard  waved  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  where  he  halted  three  days,  and  was  joined 
by  Biram  Khan  and  the  rest  of  the  army  from  K&bxxl ; 
at  the  same  moment  that  he  received  with  surprise  the 
gratifying  intelligence  that  Tdtdr  Khan  Kdsi,  the 
Afghdn  governor  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Penjdb, 
on  hearing  of  his  march,  had  abandoned  the  fort  of 
llhotas,  the  strongest  in  the  Penjdb,  of  which  it  was 
regarded  as  the  northern  bulwark,  and  had  retired 
with  his  whole  force  to  the  south. 

Indeed  no  moment  could  have  been  more  favourable 
for  an  invasion  of  India.  Sellm  Shah,  a  vigorous  prince, 
had  now  been  dead  about  a  year,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Adeli,  whose  accession,  we  have  seen,  was 
the  signal  for  general  revolt  and  rebellion.  Four  com- 
petitors for  the  throne  of  Delhi  had  appeared  among 
the  Afghdns,  each  possessed  of  a  large  extent  of 
country  and  of  a  powerful  army.  The  whole  empire 
of  Delhi  was  one  scene  of  civil  war  and  of  intestine 
confusion.  Tlie  capital  itself  had  been  repeatedly 
taken  and  retaken.  Ahmed  Khan,  the  Afghdn  governor 
of  Lahiir,  who,  under  the  title  of  Sekander  Shah,  was 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  throne,  had  carried  away 
the  army  of  the  Penjdb  to  Delhi;  so  that  the  province 
was  left  without  troops  for  its  defence,  and  the  gar- 
risons had  been  withdrawn  or  neglected  while  Sekander 
was  at  a  distance,  busily  employed  in  playing  the 
greater  game  of  Delhi.  The  retreat  of  Tdtdr  Khan 
from  Rhotas  was,  therefore,  probably  only  a  measure 
of  prudence  or  necessity.  Humdyun  crossed  the  Indus 
unopposed  on  the  2nd  of  January  1555,  and  pursued 
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his  march   by  Perhala,   through  the   country   of  the 
Gakers.     He  invited  Sultan  Adam  Gaker,  the  chief  of  Hamiyun 
that  hardy  tribe,  to  join  him;  but  the  Sultan,  with  jj^*^® 
many    protestations   of  attachment,   excused  himself, 
alleging  that  he  had  most  unwillingly  been  compelled 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Sekander  Shah  before  that 
prince  set  out  on   his  expedition  against  Delhi,  and 
had  given  him  his  son  as  a  hostage  for  its  due  ob- 
servance.    Humdyun,  believing  that  he  was  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  family  of  BAber,  and  eager  to  push 
on,  left  him  behind ;  with  joy  took  possession  of  the 
fortress  of  Rhotas,  which  he  found  deserted ;  passed  the  occupid 
Jelem  and  the  Chendb ;  and,  without  striking  a  blow,  S'ToiS" 
saw  himself  master  of  all   the  northern  part  of  the  ®™  ?«««»*>' 
Penjab. 

On  arriving  at  Kildmir,  between  the  Rdvi  and  the 
Biah,  Humayun  divided  his  forces,  despatching  a  strong 
body  under  Biram  Khan  and  Terdi  Beg  to  attack  Nasib 
Khan,  an  Afghdn  general  who  lay  encamped  near 
Harhdna  * ;  while  he  himself  directed  his  march  to  the 
capital,  Ldhiir,  which,  being  abandoned  on  his  approach,  and  Uh{ir. 
he  entered  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  was  received  Rebiii.2. 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy  by  the  inhabitants.  Feb.  24. 

Not  long  after  his  arrival,  Humdyun,  learning  that  a  Successfw 
large  body  of  Afghans  f  was  near  Dibdlpiir,  despatched  p™^'*^ 
Shah  Abul  Maali  with  eight  hundred  horse  to  beat  up 


*  This  town  is  vftriously  called 
Harhdna,  Hariahtoa,  and  Haridna, 
and  seems  to  have  lain  between 
Kilimur  and  Jalindher. 

f  The  Muhammedan  historians 
in  general  give  the  command  of  this 
army  to  Sh&hbdz  Khan  and  Nasfr 
Khan.  Jouher  represents  it  as  led 
by  Umer  Khan  Gaker,  who  had  col- 
lected it  about  Multan^  and  was 
marching  towards  Firuzpur  to  join 
the  Afghan  army  on  the  south  of 
Satlej.    This  is  not  improbable,  and 


the  orthodox  historians  may  have 
dropt  the  name  of  the  Gaker  as  a 
semi-barbarian.  In  the  action,  Abul 
Maali,  who  had  rushed  into  tlie 
midst  of  the  enemy  and  was  sur« 
rounded,  was  saved  only  by  the  gal- 
lant exertions  of  All  Kuli  Sistdni 
(afterwards  Khan  Zemdn),  his  se- 
cond in  command,  who  penetrated 
the  masses  of  the  enemy,  shouting 
out  the  iakeber,  or  Musulman  war 
cry,  and  brought  him  off.  Akber- 
ndma,  ff.  92,  93. ;  Jouher,  29,  30. 
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BOOK  Yii.  their  quarters.  Abul  Maali,  a  brave  but  arn^ant  and 
JZibiL  presumptuous  youth,  and  the  especial  favourite  of  Hu- 
mdjrun,  charged  them  without  hesitation,  though  they 
were  found,  it  is  said,  to  amount  to  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  after  a  short  but  well  contested'  action,  de- 
feated and  dispersed  them,  taking  their  whole  baggage, 
women  and  families.  This  victory,  being  the  first 
gained  in  the  campaign,  was  vauntingly  extolled  by 
Abul  Maali  and  his  partizans,  and  served  still  more  to 
feed  his  already  inordinate  vanity. 

Meanwhile,  Biram  Ehan  pushed  on  to  Harh&na, 
which,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  was  given  up,  and  much 
valuable  plunder,  as  well  as  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  Afghdns,  fell  into  his  hands.  The  prisoners  were 
all  set  at  liberty,  and  the  women  and  children  were  col- 
lected and  sent  under  the  protection  of  an  escort  to 
Nasib  Khan,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  by  Hu- 
mdyun,  that  if  providence  restored  to  him  the  sove- 
reignty of  India,  he  would  allow  no  men  who  were  ser- 
vants of  God  to  be  made  captives  of  man.  Several  of 
the  elephants  and  some  of  the  more  valuable  property 
were  sent,  as  was  the  custom,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Emperor. 

Biram  now  advanced  to  Jalindher,  where  the  Afghdns 
had  taken  up  a  position :  but  no  sooner  did  he  come 
near  them  than  they  again  retreated :  "  for  such,"  says 
Abdal  Kdder,  "  was  the  terror  which  the  Afghans  at 
this  time  entertained  of  the  Moghuls,  that,  though  they 
were  thousands  in  number,  if  they  saw  the  approach  of 
but  half  a  score  of  big  turbans,  though  they  might  per- 
haps belong  only  to  Ldhiiris,  they  instantly  turned  and 
took  to  flight,  Avithout  looking  behind  them.*  In  the 
present  instance,  the  Afghdns  not  only  escaped  with 
their  lives,  but  carried  off  their  baggage.  This  they 
were  enabled  to  do,  through  an  altercation  that  occurred 

*  Tar.  Bed.  f.  1 88. 
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in  the  imperial  camp,  and  the  consequences  of  which, 
at  a  future  time,  were  very  important.  Abulfazl  tells 
us,  that  Terdi  Beg  was  desirous  to  have  pursued  and 
brought  the  Afghdns  to  action,  but  that  Birara  Khan 
did  not  approve  of  that  movement,  and  refused  to  give 
orders  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Terdi  Beg,  believing 
that  a  pursuit  would  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy,  sent  Baltu  Khan  to  Biram,  with  instructions  to 
leave  no  means  untried  to  induce  him  to  follow  the 
retreating  enemy.  Baltu  accordingly  delivered  his 
message,  when  Khwdja  Moazem  Sultan,  a  wrong-headed 
man,  Akber's  uncle,  who  happened  to  be  present,  rudely 
interfered,  and  even  proceeded  to  use  insulting  language, 
which  Baltu  in  anger  retaliated.  On  this  the  Khwdja, 
drawing  his  sword,  aimed  a  blow  at  Baltu,  and  struck 
him  on  the  arm.  Humdyun  no  sooner  heard  of  the  oc- 
currence than  he  issued  a  firmdn  committing  the  exa- 
mination of  the  whole  affair  to  a  confidential  officer, 
who,  hastening  to  Biram  Khan's  camp,  by  the  use  of 
his  Majesty's  name  and  by  his  own  advice  and  conci- 
liatory manners,  succeeded  in  pacifying,  at  least  in  ap- 
pearance, the  angry  Amirs.  Biram,  who  seems  to  have 
proposed  halting  for  some  time  in  the  Penjdb,  cantoned 
his  troops  in  Jalindher  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  dis- 
tributed the  adjoining  districts  among  his  officers.  But 
Sekander  Uzbek,  who  commanded  the  advance,  and  was 
stationed  at  Machiwdra  on  the  Satlej,  finding  what  he 
regarded  as  a  favourable  opportunity,  crossed  the  river, 
and  pushing  forward  took  possession  of  the  important 
town  of  Sirhend.  Biram,  whose  bravery  was  tempered  occupation 
by  prudence,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  desirous  to 
secure  the  country  that  had  been  gained  and  to  con- 
centrate his  force,  highly  disapproved  of  this  movement 
as  being  too  much  in  advance,  and  the  event  seemed  to 
justify  his  views.* 

•  Akb.  ff.  92,  93.;    Tab.  Akb.      Tar.  Bed.  f.  188.;  Jouher,  c.  29, 
f.  167. ;  Tar.  Nil.  ff.  204,  205. ;      SO. 
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BOOK  VII.       While  Humdyun  thus  overran  the  Penjdb,  civil  war 
aTZTms    continued  to  rage  in  Hindustdn,  which  was  wasted  by 
Continued    the  armics  of  various  pretenders,  and  became  the  scene 
in  BindvM^   of  the  wildcst  anarchy.     Delhi,  the  ancient  capital,  and 
the   point    nearest    to   the    invaders,    had   repeatedly 
changed  masters.     Sekander  Shah  *,  the  late  governor 
of  the  Penjdb,  was  now  in  possession  of  it.     He  had 
lately  defeated  Sultan  Ibrdhira,  one  of  his  competitors, 
and  was  preparing  to  march  from  Atdwa  against  Sul- 
tan Adeli,    another  of  them,  when  he  heard  of  Hu- 
mdyun's  invasion  and  success.     The  danger  was  press- 
ing.     Not   only  was   the   Penjdb   the   province  from 
which  his  troops  were  chiefly  drawn,  and  on  which  he 
most  relied  for  support,  but  the  victorious  standards  of 
Humdyun  might  be   expected   soon   to   wave  on  the 
towers  of  Delhi  itself.     Sekander,  therefore,  was  com- 
pelled to  divide  his  army ;  and  while,  with  the  main 
body  of  it,  he  continued  his  operations  against  Adeli, 
he  despatched  a  strong  reinforcement  to  support  Tatdr 
Khan,  who  had  now  retreated  out  of  the  Penjdb  in  the 
direction  of  Delhi,  instructing  him  to  march  back,  and 
crush,  or  at  least  keep  in  check,  the  invading  army. 
Tat^ir   Khan,    thus    reinforced,    advanced  at  the  head 
of  30,000    men    towards    Sirhend.      His  approach  in- 
duced Sekander  Uzbek  to  abandon  that  place,  and  to 
retreat  across  the  Satlej  to  Jalindher ;  a  movement  for 
which  he  was  severely  censured  by  Biram,    who  re- 
garded such  a  retrograde  motion  as  ill-timed,  and  told 
him  that,   having    advanced,    however   improperly,  he 
ought  to  have  maintained  his  post  at  Sirhend  to  the 
last,  and  sent  to  him  for  instructions. 
BiramKhan       Without  loss  of  time,  Biram  Khan  now  collected  his 
cnwMs  the    i-^^^^pg^  ^^^  proceeded  against  the  enemy.    On  reaching 

Mdchiwdra,  Terdi  Beg  and  some  others  of  the  generals 
were  against  passing  the  Satlej  at   that   time,  as  the 

*  Ahmed  Khan  Sur,  the  governor      Sultan  Sekander.     He  is  also  often 
of  the  Penjab^  assumed  the  style  of      called  Sekander  Shah. 
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rainy  season  was  close  at  hand ;  and  advised  merely 
guarding  the  ferries  and  fords,  and  acting  on  the  de- 
fensive, till  the  monsoon  was  over.  Biram,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  for  crossing  without  delay,  and  he 
was  not  a  man  whose  plans  were  easily  to  be  thwarted. 
His  high  capacity,  his  bold  and  determined  spirit,  and 
his  discriminating  patronage  of  merit,  had  brought 
about  him  a  numerous  party,  absolutely  devoted  to 
his  interests.  By  great  exertions,  in  which  he  was 
zealously  assisted  by  his  partisans,  *  he  succeeded  in 
transporting  his  division  across  the  river,  and  now, 
the  safety  of  the  whole  being  compromised,  Terdi  Beg 
and  the  others  saw  themselves  compelled  to  follow, 
however  unwillingly.* 

The  Afghans,  who  had  already  reached  the  banks  Battle  of 
of  the  river,  and  were  preparing  bundles  of  reeds  to  *^^^^^ 
form  rafts  for  crossing,  on  hearing  of  this  operation, 
and  finding  that  Biram's  army  was  very  inferior  in 
numbers  to  their  o^wn,  resolved  to  engage  them.  The 
battle  began  towards  evening.  Biram's  troops,  which 
he  had  drawn  up  near  the  river,  remained  finn  on  their 
ground,  keeping  up  a  discharge  of  arrows,  till  it  grew 
dark,  when  they  were  forced  to  intermit  it.  But  a 
house  having  taken  fire  in  a  village  that  formed  a  large 
portion  of  the  Afghdn  lines,  the  conflagration  spread  to 
the  surrounding  huts,  most  of  which  were  roofed  with 
straw,  and  soon  extended  over  the  whole  village.  Bi- 
ram's men  were  now  enabled  by  the  flames  to  see  every 
motion  of  their  enemies,  and  to  take  deliberate  aim,  so 
that  all  their  arrows  told,  while  those  of  the  Afghdns 
were  discharged  at  random  into  the  darkness  around. 
The  Afghdns  continued,  nevertheless,  for  some  time, 

•  Many  of  them  were  Persians  commanding  the  divisions;  Biram 

or  Persian  Turks,  as  K^sim  Khan  Khan  was  a  Persian  Turk,  Khizer 

Nishapuri,Haider-kuliBegShamlu,  .  Khan    Hazara  an  Afghdn  Hazara, 

&c.     The   motley    nature   of  Hu-  Terdi  Beg  Khan  was  a  Turk  of 

mdyan's   army   may   be    conceived  Ferghana,  and  Sekander  Khan  an 

from  the  tribes  of  the  four  generals  Uzbek. 
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B(M»  yn.  bravely  to  maintain  their  ground ;  but  at  length,  har 
A.  11.1655.  itissed  and  worn  out  by  the  unequal  contest,  they  took 
to  flight,  and  resigned  the  Add.     Next  day,   Biram 
resumed  his  march,  and  soon  occupied  Sirhoid  inth- 
out  opposition.     Humdyun,  delighted  with  this  impor- 
tant victory,  honoured  Biram  Khan  with  the   title  of 
Ehan-Eh&n&n,  Yar  Yafiiddr  (Lord  of  Lords,  the  Faidi. 
ful  Friend) ;  and  his  army  was,  soon  after,   strength- 
ened by  reinforcements  sent  by  the  Emperor.* 
AdTuiceor       When  the  news  of  this  discomfiture  r^u^hed  Sekander 
^^w^  "  Shah,  giving  up  every  other  enterprise,  he  collected  the 
whole  of  his  force,  to  check  the  progress  of  a  torrent 
from  which  he  had  so  much  to  dread.     With  an  army 
of  70,000  horse,   a  number  of  war-elephants,  and  a 
strong  train  of  artillery,  he  marched  for  the  Penjib. 
On  hearing  of  his  approadi,  Biram  Efaan,  whose  army 
was  still  far  from  numerous  f,  despatched  repeated 
expresses  to  Humdyun,  who  still  remained  at  L&hi&r, 
representing  to  him  the  urgent  necessity  of  his  hastening 
to  his  relief  with  the  rest  of  the  troops ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  he  raised  strong  entrenchments  round  his 
camp,  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  ground  at  Sirhend 
until  the  reinforcements  arrived. 
Humiyun        Humdyuu  was  confined  by  sickness  when  he  received 
^^^      Biram's  letters,  but  immediately  despatched  his  scm 
Akber,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  his  assistance^ 
and,  a  few  days  after,  was  well  eliough  to  follow  them. 
Kcjeb.  7.|     On  reaching   Sirhend,  he  found  that  Sekander  Shah 
^y^®-      had  already  arrived,  and  had  been  a  fortnight  before 
the  place ;  that  he  had  strongly  fortified  his  camp  with 
ditch  and  parapet,  "  according  to  the  practice  of  Shir 
Shah,"  and  had  made  daily  attacks  on  the  imperial 
troops,   who  kept  behind  their  trenches.     Humiyan 

*  Akbern&ma^  ff.  94,  95. ;  Tar.      700  or  800  men,  meaning,  perlup^ 
Niz.  ff.  204,  205. ;  Tar.  Bed.  189. ;      northern  men  or  Persiana. 


Jouher,   c.  31. ;    Bayeafd,   ff.  79,  t  The  night  of  the  7th 

80.;    Ferishta,    vol.  iL  pp.  174,  may  have  heen  the  ni^t  of  the  27tk 

175 ;  Khafi  Khan.  May. 
t  Jouher  says,  it  conaisted  of  only 
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established  his  head-quarters  in  a  garden  near  the  town, 
and,  for  some  time,  skirmishes  and  single  combats 
daily  took  place,  conducted  with  much  bravery  and 
more  courtesy  than  was  usual  in  that  age  and  country, 
the  wounded  and  the  slain  being  given  up  to  their 
friends.  Great  apprehensions  of  the  result  were,  how- 
ever, entertained  in  Humdyun's  camp,  the  number  of 
fighting  men  in  which  is  represented  as  amounting  to 
only  five  thousand. 

Seeing  that  it  was  necessary  to  supply  defect  of 
numbers  by  increased  activity  and  energy,  Humdyun 
resolved  to  attempt  cutting  ofi^  the  supplies  of  the 
Afghdn  camp ;  a  system  of  annoyance  which  he  had  so 
successfully  employed  against  Beh^er  Shah  of  Gujrat, 
at  Mandsiir.  For  carrying  into  efi^ect  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign, apparently  so  unsuitable  to  his  diminutive  force, 
he  must  have  trusted  to  the  great  superiority  of  his 
Tiirks,  Moghuls,  and  other  northern  men  over  the 
troops  of  his  adversary,  whether  in  forays  or  in  com- 
bating man  to  man.  Terdi  Beg  was  appointed  to 
execute  the  details.  He  soon  interrupted  their  com- 
munications, intercepted  a  large  convoy  of  provisions, 
defeating  a  detachment  under  one  of  Sekander  Shah's 
brothers,  whom  he  slew,  and  brought  back  to  the  camp 
his  banner  and  the  insignia  of  his  dignity.  This  action  Batue  of 
seems  to  have  drawn  the  enemy  from  their  trenches,  ^^'■^*°'^- 
to  support  and  bring  off  the  detachment;  and,  the 
engagement  spreading  from  one  division  to  another, 
brought  on  a  general  battle  of  the  whole  line  sooner 
than  was  anticipated.  The  Afghdns  directed  the  vio- 
lence of  their  attack  against  Biram  Khan's  division, 
hoping  that  if  it,  which  was  understood  to  be  the 
strongest,  was  defeated,  they  would  more  easily  break 
the  others.  But  Biram,  when  attacked,  retired  into 
the  works  which  he  had  thrown  up  in  front  of  his 
encampment,  and  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  the 
enemy  were  unable  to  force  his  position.     Meanwhile 

LL  3 
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BOOK  TIL  HumAyuiiy  seeing  that  Biram  was  able  to  maintain  his 

A^Zim.    ground,  ordered  the  division  under  Shah  Abol  Maali 

and  Terdi  Beg  to  charge  the  attacking  enemy  in  flank 

and  rear,  which  was  done  with  such  eflect  that  their 

whole  army,  now  said  to  amount  to  nearly  an  hundred 

thousand  men,  soon  became  a  mass  of  confusion,  dis» 

persed  and  fled  from  the  field,  leaving  behind  their 

whole   baggage,    field   equipage  and  artillery.       The 

battle  was  fought  on  the  22nd  day  of  June,  the  summer 

jm2^'    solstice,   during  the  rainy  monsoon.     The  wind  and 

rain,  which  happened  then  to  be  excessive,  soon  re- 

^SJI^^     laxed  the  pursuit.     Sekander  Shah  escaped  from  the 

SSi rfwi    ^^^^  ^^  battle,  and,  with  much  personal  danger,  fi)und 

forcei.        his  way  to  that  part  of  the  Sewdlik  mountains  that 

skirts  the  Penjdb.* 
fbi^Abiii        Hardly  was  the  din  of  battle  over,  when  a  contest 
arose  between  Shah  Abul  Maali  and  Biram  Khan  upon 
the  question   to  whom,   in   the    official  account,   the 
honour  of  the  victory  should  be  ascribed.     The  young 
man  who  thus  put  forward  his  pretensions  in  opposi-^ 
tion  to  the  Khan   Khdndn,   had  been   introduced   to 
Humdyun  only  four  years  before,  but   had  suddenly 
risen  to  the  highest  place  in  his  favour.     He  ^vas  from 
Kdshghar,   but   claimed   descent  from   the    celebrated 
saintly  family  of  the  Syeds  of  Turmez,  was  brave,  ente^ 
prising  and  accomplished,  but  presumptuous  and  in- 
solent.    A  striking  instance  of  his  bold  contempt  of 
authority  had  lately  occurred  at  Kandahdr.     Shir  Ali 
Khan  had,  without  leave,  quitted  the  service  of  Shah 
Tahmasp,    in   which    he    was   Mir   shikdri,    or  grand 
huntsman,  and  entered  that  of  Humdyun.     Abul  Maali, 
a  keen  Shia,  intoxicated  with  religious  zeal,   and  de- 
sirous of  gratifying  the  Persian  king,  descended,  like 
himself,  of  a  religious  family,   boasted  publicly,  and 
even  in  the  Emperor's  presence,  that  he  would  ptft  the 

•  Ut  Buprt,  and  Khol.  ul  Tow.  ff.  286,  287. 
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traitor  to  death  wherever  he  met  him.  The  Emperor, 
regarding  this  threat  as  a  mere  idle  bravado,  took  no 
measures  to  protect  the  fugitive.  One  night,  however, 
the  boaster  did  execute  his  threat,  and  assassinated 
the  Khan.  Humdyun,  though  he  felt  his  authority 
insulted,  yet,  seduced  by  his  partiality  for  the  criminal, 
not  only  did  not  bring  him  to  punishment,  but  soon 
after  raised  him  to  offices  of  the  highest  trust,  made 
him  the  chosen  partner  of  all  his  pleasures,  and  fami- 
liarly addressed  him  as,  "  My  son."  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  young  favourite,  confident  in  his  master's 
partiality,  demanded  that  his  name  should  occupy  the 
most  conspicuous  place  in  the  official  announcement 
of  the  victory,  under  pretence  that  he  had  not  only 
gained  the  first  success  in  the  campaign,  but  had  had 
the  most  share  in  the  present  battle.  The  veteran 
Biram  Khan,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  honour, 
as  having  had  the  management  of  the  whole  plan  of 
the  campaign,  as  well  as  having  been  the  first  to  in- 
vade the  enemy's  country,  which  he  had  overrun  and 
occupied.  Any  formal  decision  of  the  question  was 
evaded  by  bestowing  the  distinction  contended  for  upon 
Akber,  whose  claim  neither  of  the  competitors  was 
likely  to  dispute. 

The  battle  was  quite  decisive.  No  enemy  any  longer  nccisiv 
appeared  in  the  field.  A  pillar  of  heads  was  erected,  the  vici 
The  Emperor  despatched  Sekander  Uzbek  towards 
Delhi,  to  clear  the  road  to  the  capital,  and  himself 
followed,  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  as  far  as 
Samana,  where,  finding  that  Sultan  Sekander  had  not 
retreated  towards  Hindustdn,  but  had  taken  shelter 
in  the  highlands  of  Sewalik,  whence  he  might  threaten 
the  low  country  of  the  Penjdb,  he  halted,  and  sent  back 
Shah  Abul  Maali  with  a  strong  detachment  to  Ja- 
lindher,  to  keep  him  in  check,  and  to  hinder  him  from 
raising  his  old  province  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing 
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Tinces. 


army.    The  whole  resources  of  the  PenjiSb  were  placed 
at  Abul  Maali's  disposal 

Humdyun  had  not  remained  long  at  Samana  to  find 
shelter  from  the  heavy  rains  which  were  falling,  and  to 
rest  and  refresh  his  troops,  when  despatches  readied 
him  from  Sekander  Uzbek,  who  had  advanced  to 
Delhi  Tvdthout  opposition,  earnestly  urging  him  to 
pursue  his  advantages,  and  to  repidr  to  the  ca{ntal 
without  loss  of  time.  He  accordingly  put  his  troqM 
in  motion,  and  on  the  23rd  of  July  once  more  ascended 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  in  the  imperial  city.* 

The  first  act  of  his  government  was  to  distribute 
the  provinces  among  his  retainers.  Hissdr  Firdza, 
though  not  yet  reduced,  he  reserved  to  the  crown,  but 
assigned  to  Akber,  as  being  the  province  which  he 
himself  had  received  from  Bdber,  when  he  first  entered 
India.  Sirhend  and  some  other  districts  were  granted 
to  Biram  Ehan,  in  addition  to  Kandahdr,  which  he  still 
held;  Shah  Abul  Maali  got  the  Penjdb;  Terdi  Beg 
Khan  had  Mewdt,  which  was  not  yet  conquered ;  Se- 
kander Uzbek  was  sent  forward  to  occupy  Agra;  All 
Kuli  Sistdni  was  despatched  to  reduce  Mirat  and  Sam- 
bbal,  and  Haider  Muhammed  Khan,  akhteh-begi  (grand- 
marshal)  was  sent  against  Bidna.  The  Emperor  him- 
self remained  stationary  at  head-quarters  in  the  fort 
of  Delhi,,  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  his  arms,  and 
the  general  settlement  of  the  country. 

The  different  provinces  fell  rapidly  into  his  hands. 
Hisar-Finiza  surrendered  after  a  short  siege.  Agra 
made  no  resistance.  Beddun  was  conquered  and  occu- 
pied by  one  Kamber  Diwdna,  a  man  of  low  birth  and 
singular  habits,  but  brave  and  of  popular  talents,  who 
acknowledged  the  Emperor,  and  appears  to  have  been 
recognized  by  him  as  Governor.  Ali  Kuli  Sistdni,  after 
taking  possession  of  Mirat  and  Sambhal,  which  had  been 


*  Akberoinu^  ff.  91—95. ;  Tab.  Akb.  ff.  l67,  16S. ;  Jwiher,  c.  52. 
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assigned  to  him,  attacked  Karaber,  who  was  hated  by 
the  Amirs  of  family,  and  having  taken  Bedaun  by  stra- 
tagem and  treachery,  put  him  to  death,  and  pretending 
ignorance  of  the  Emperor's  wishes,  sent  his  head  to 
Humdyun,  who,  though  he  felt  and  professed  much  dis- 
pleasure, left  the  culprit  unpunished.* 

While  these  events  were  passing  to  the  eastward,  surrender 
Haider  Muhammed  marched  to  reduce  Biana,  his  new  ^^^^^°"- 
government.  That  important  fort  had  long  been  in 
possession  of  Ghazi  Khan  Siir,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  powerful  of  the  Afghan  chiefs,  whose  son  Ibrdhim 
Shah  was  one  of  the  five  princes  who,  at  the  same 
moment,  were  contending  for  the  sovereign  authority  in 
this  distracted  country.  We  have  seen  that  Ibrdhim 
was  defeated,  and  expelled  from  Delhi  and  Agra  by 
Sultan  Sekander ;  after  which,  he  was  defeated  at  Kalpi, 
and  blockaded  for  three  months  in  Biana  itself,  by 
Himii,  the  Hindu  Minister  of  Adeli.  When  relieved 
from  this  danger  by  the  retreat  of  Himii,  who  was 
called  away  to  Behdr  to  oppose  an  invasion  of  the  King 
of  Bengal,  Ibrdhim,  having  made  an  attack  upon  Bhatta 
in  Malwa,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  now 
remained  in  captivity  in  the  hands  of  the  Raja  of  that 
country.  His  father,  Ghazi  Khan,  did  not  attempt  to 
resist  Haider  Muhammed  in  the  field,  but  retired  into 
his  strong  fortress,  where  for  some  time  he  successfully 
defended  himself;  but  finally  entered  into  a  capitula- 
tion, and  surrendered  the  fort,  under  the  most  solemn 


*  Tbe  history  of  Kamber  Diw&na 
is  related  at  considerable  length  by 
the  contemporary  historians.  Ali 
Kuli  was  entirely  devoted  to  Biram, 
and  the  whole  proceedings  against 
Kamber  have  much  the  appearance 
of  one  of  the  violent  acts  of  Biram^ 
who  probably^  considering  his  occu- 
pation of  the  country  and  eccentric 
doings  to  be  inconsistent  with  re- 
gular    government^     contrived    to 


effect  his  ruin^  without  appearing 
directly  to  thwart  the  Emperor. 
Kamber  was  buried  in  Bediiun^  and 
his  tomb  was  frequented  as  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  down  to  a  late  period, 
by  the  lower  classes^  among  whom 
his  reputation  and  popularity  were 
very  great.  See  Akbem^ma^  f.  96. ; 
Tab.  Akb.  f.  168.;  Tar.  Bedauni, 
f.  191* ;  Briggs*s,  Ferishta^  vol.  ii. 
p.  177. 
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BooKYiL  assurances  of  personal  safety.      No  sooner,  however, 
A.T'idTs.  ^^^  Ghdzi  Khan  marched  out,  than  Haider,  buming 


with  eagerness  to  possess  the  wealth  which  Bi&na  was 
known  to  contain,  shamefully  violated  his  agreement, 
and  put  him  to  death  with  all  hb  family,  even  to  the 
children  at  the  breast.  Humdyun,  incensed  at  this  act 
of  perfidious  cruelty,  which  he  justly  ascribed  to  avarice, 
instantly  commissioned  an  officer  of  his  household, 
known  in  the  next  reign  as  Shehdb-ed-din  Ahmed  ELhan, 
to  proceed  to  Bidna,  to  supersede  Haider  Muhammed  in 
his  government,  and  to  place  all  his  property  under 
sequestration,  which  was  done,  but  not  before  Haider 
had  succeeded  in  embezzling  some  of  the  most  valuable 
of  Ghdzi  Khan's  jewels,  substituting  inferior  ones  in 
Frequent  their  placc.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  return  of 
nation  of  Humdyuu  into  India  was  marked  by  many  instances  of 
^^[^^  insubordination  and  rapacity  on  the  part  of  his  officers. 
They  seem  to  have  come  back,  thirsting  after  the  riches 
of  the  land  from  which  they  had  so  long  been  banished, 
and  eager  to  retrieve  the  time  they  had  lost.  A  stronger 
arm  and  a  firmer  purpose  than  Humdyun's  were  neces- 
sary, to  restore  the  discipline  of  his  hardy,  but  rapa- 
cious, followers. 

While  Huradyun  was  thus  making  extensive  conquests 
in  HindustAn,  he  suflfered  some  loss  of  territory  in  the 
north.  We  have  seen  that  when  he  finally  regained 
Kabul  by  the  aid  of  Mirza  Suleimdn,  that  prince,  by 
grant  or  by  connivance,  had  added  Kunduz,  and  several 
other  provinces  beyond  the  mountains,  to  his  own  prin- 
Revolt  of  cipality  of  Badakhshdn.  The  neighbouring  districts  of 
Mi«a  su-    Anderab  and  Ishkemish  were  the  ]6mT  of  Terdi  Beff,  for 

leifnaQ  in  v   o  O' 

Badakh-      whom  they  were  held  by  Mokira  Khan,  as  his  lieutenant. 

•hto.  They  lay  temptingly  for  the  Mirza,  who  endeavoured  to 

add  them  to  his  dominions  by  corrupting  the  fidelity  of 
Mokim.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  besieged  him  in  Anderdb.  Unprepared  for  such  an 
attack,  Mokim  contrived,  nevertheless,  to  escape  from 
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the  fort  which  he  could  not  defend,  and  succeeded  in 
fighting  his  way  to  the  hills,  whence  he  returned  to 
Edbul. 

But  the  most  important  transactions  of  this  period  Misconduct 
were  those  of  the  Penjab.  When  the  Emperor  marched  MMU*in 
from  Ldhiir  to  oppose  Sultan  Sekander,  he  commit-  thcPcAjib. 
ted  the  management  of  the  province  to  Ferkhat  Khan  as 
hdkim  or  governor,  with  suitable  officers  to  support 
him.*  After  the  battle  of  Sirhend,  when  Sultan  Sekan- 
der  was  threatening  the  Penjdb  from  the  Sewalik  hills, 
to  which  he  had  fled,  Humdyun,  as  we  have  seen,  sent 
Shah  Abul  Maali  to  command  the  army  opposed  to  him, 
with  orders  to  proceed  to  Jalindher,  and  there  to  esta- 
blish  his  head-quarters,  to  watch  the  Sultan's  motions, 
and  to  prevent  his  entering  the  low  country.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  Abul  Maali  reached  the  Penjdb,  when  his 
native  arrogance  exceeded  even  its  usual  bounds.  He 
assumed  the  deportment  and  pomp  of  a  prince,  acted  in 
every  respect  like  an  absolute  sovereign,  and  so  despoti- 
cally, as  to  disgust  and  alarm  all  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment. Instead  of  remaining  at  Jalindher,  as  he  had 
been  ordered,  he  proceeded  to  Ldhiir.  The  Emperor's 
officers  in  authority  there,  having  consulted  together, 
agreed  not  to  admit  him  into  the  city:  but  this  resolu- 
tion was  not  acted  upon,  and  he  speedily  usurped  all 


*  Bap6s  Khan  wor  made  foujdar 
or  military  collector,  Mirza  Shah 
Sultan,  Amfn  or  civil  administrator, 
and  Mehter  Jouher  (the  Memoir- 
writer,  and  lately  Humayun's  ewer- 
bearer );  treasurer  of  the  Penjab  and 
Multan.  Some  time  before  this,  Hu- 
mdyun  had  appointed  Jouher  to  be 
collector  of  Haibatpur-pati.  The 
circumstances  attending  his  intro- 
duction, when  taking  leave  on  set- 
ting out  for  his  district,  are  illustra- 
tive both  of  the  character  of  Hu- 
roayun,  and  of  the  state  of  the  public 
serrioe.  '*  My  lad,**  said  Humdyun, 


'listen  to  what  I  say, — A  Moghul 
having  been  sent  from  the  camp  on 
a  duty  similar  to  yours,  took  two 
blankets  from  a  Jat,  and  seeing  the 
man's  surprise,  exclaimed,  '  What, 
you  rascal,  am  I  not  come  to  col^ 
lect  f '  *'  On  hearing  this  insinuation, 
continues  the  ewer-bearer^  I  replied, 
that  having  had  the  advant^e  of 
pouring  water  on  his  Migesty'a 
hands,  for  so  many  years,  I  would 
acquit  myself  with  credit  and  ho- 
nour. The  Emperor  replied,  "  Good 
comes  of  good,  and  evil  of  evil/' 
Jouher's  Mem.  c.  29» 
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BOOK  TIL  tHe  pov^rs  of  the  government.  Humdyun,  however^ 
A.  sw  1664.  partial  to  his  favoritei  for  a  long  time  would  listen  to 
none  of  the  complaints  preferred  agcunst  him,  till  he 
found  that  he  had  gone  so  &r  as  to  displace  Feridiat 
EhaUy  the  Emperor's  governor  of  L&htir,  and  to  put  a 
creature  of  his  own  in  his  place;  and  that  he  was  squaa* 
dering,  with  the  wildest  extravagance,  the  imperial 
treasure,  and  the  revenues  of  the  country.  At  I»igth, 
the  Emperor  was  plainly  told  that  Abul  Maali  undoubt- 
edly aimed  at  independence,  an  imputation  in  that  tur- 
bulent age  by  no  means  improbable.  To  add  to  the 
other  evils,  Sultan  Sekander,  who  hitherto  had  remained 
at  M&iikdtj  collecting  an  army  and  taking  into  his  pay 
aU  the  mercenaries  that  were  to  be  found,  finding  eveiy 
check  withdrawn,  poured  down  his  whole  force  into  the 
jie  If  lu-  Penjdb.  Yet  such  was  Humiyun's  delicacy  to  the  feel- 
pCTj^ed  by  jjjgg  ^£  j^jg  fgLYontey  that  he  superseded  him  only  by 

Akbcr.  giving  the  PenjAb  to  Akber,  under  the  pretence  that,  as 
the  imperial  harem  was  about  to  pass  through  that 
country,  he  was  the  most  proper  person  to  be  in  com- 
mand. Abul  Maali  was  nominated  to  the  charge  of  the 
imperial  domain  of  Hissdr  Finiza,  which  had  been  held 
by  Akber,  so  that  he  seemed  merely  to  have  exchanged 
governments  with  the  prince. 

But  while  the  nominal  authority  in  the  PenjAb  was 
given  to  the  youthful  Akber,  the  efficient  power  wa^ 
vested  in  the  stern  Biram  Khan,  who  attended  him  as 
Beginning    his  atdlik  or  protector.     It  was  about  the  end  of  the 
A.  H  963.     y^^^  when  the  prince  and  his  governor  set  out.     On 
End  of        reaching  Sirhend,  the  object  of  Akber's  coming  being 
A.D.1505.    ^^Yi  understood,  he  was  joined  not  only  by  the  troops 
from  Hissdr,  but  by  many  imperial  officers  of  the  highest 
rank,  serving  in  the  Penjdb  under  Abul  Maali,  who  came 
uncalled  and  without  leave,  the  prince's  approach  being 
hailed  as  a  fortunate  relief  from  the  extremities  to  which 
they  were  driven   by  the  favorite's  overbearing  and 
tyrannical  conduct.    They  were  all  graciously  received ; 


of 
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and  the  army  being  increased  by  the  arrival  of  several 
bodies  of  troops  from  the  neighbouring  districts,  pro- 
ceeded across  the  Satlej  to  Sultdnptir  on  the  Biah. 

The  unmilitary  movement  of  Abul  Maali  from  Jalind- 
her  to  L^hiir  having  left  the  low  country  along  the  hills 
defenceless,  Sultan  Sekander,  having  descended  into  the 
plains,  was  enabled  to  occupy,  and  collect  the  revenues 
of  the  perganas,  to  a  considerable  distance  around. 
Abul  Maali,  never  deficient  in  bravery  or  in  spirit, 
assembled  the  troops  that  were  nearest  LAhiir,  and 
advanced  towards  the  enemy  by  slow  marches,  to  give 
time  to  those  at  a  distance  to  join  him.  He  gained 
some  advantages  in  the  field;  but  as  soon  as  Akber's 
approach  was  known,  he  was  deserted  by  his  principal 
officers,  to  whom  he  had  become  odious.  He,  therefore, 
retreated  to  Ldhiir,  whence  being  summoned  to  attend 
the  prince,  he  found  himself  compelled,  most  unwillingly, 
to  wait  upon  him  at  Sultdnpiir,  not  long  after  his  arrival. 
He  was  coldly  received,  but,  humbled  as  he  was,  his 
presumption  did  not  desert  him.  Akber,  from  conside- 
ration for  his  father's  partiality  to  the  Syed,  invited  him 
to  dinner,  graciously  pointed  out  to  him  his  seat,  and 
treated  him,  as  his  guest,  with  all  politeness  and  atten- 
tion. On  his  return  home  from  the  party,  he  had  the 
insolence  to  send  a  message  to  Akber,  to  say,  that  the 
prince  was  no  stranger  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stood 
to  Humdyun ;  reminding  him  that  when  he  dined  pub- 
licly with  the  Emperor  at  the  ring-hunt  of  Jui-Shdhi, 
the  prince  himself  had  seen  that  he  sat  on  the  same 
cushion,  and  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  with  the  Emperor, 
while  the  prince  waited  by,  and  dined  afterwards  on  a 
portion  sent  to  him :  whereas  at  the  recent  dinner,  he 
had  been  placed  on  an  ordinary  rug,  and  served  from  a 
separate  tray.  The  prince,  smiling,  bad  the  messenger 
go  back,  and  express  his  surprise  that  Abul  Maali  could 
not  distinguish  between  the  becoming  etiquette  of 
princes,  and  the  familiarity  of  private  attachment ;  and 
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BOOK  y  1 1,  that,  moreover,  his  pretensions  betrayed  an  extreme 
A.Dri556.  igi^orance  of  their  relative  situations*  Abul  Maail^'s 
mortification  was  extreme.  Akber,  soon  after,  put  his 
army  in  motion,  and  attempted  to  come  up  with  Saltan 
whocs.  Sekander,  who,  on  hearing  of  his  approach,  retreated 
Sir  sbab.  ~  hito  his  mouutain  recesses,  and  once  more  pitched  Ids 

camp  at  Mtok6t. 
Aeeoont  n-      ^^^  army  had  reached  HariAna  in  its  advance,  when 
cdtvd  of     it  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger  bringing  Biram  Khan 
Humiiyun.   information  of  an  alarming  accident  that  had  befallen 
the  Emperor,  which  rendered  it  inexpedient  to  move 
farther  onward,  or  to  commence  active  operations :  and 
the  inarch  of  the  army  was  directed  on   Kililndr,  to 
await  the  result.     As  they  approached  that  place,  an- 
other express  arrived  bringing  a  despatch,  sud  to  be 
written  by  orders  of  the  Emperor  himself  immediately 
after  his  accident,  and  giving  good  hopes  of  his  speedy 
recovery*     But  a  third  followed  close  after,  ndth  the 
authentic  accounts  of  his  death. 
Humiyun'8       From  the  time  when  Humdyun  arrived  in  Delhi,  he 
ScTOJern-  ^^votcd  himself  to  a  general  superintendence  of  the 
mentofthc  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  watching  the  progress  of 
emp  rc.       ^j^^  armics  which  he  had  sent  in  various  directions  to 
reduce  different  provinces.      He  saw  clearly  that  there 
were  great  defects  in  the  system  of  government  of  the 
empire,  and  set  himself  to  devising  means  of  improving 
it.     The  plan  which  he  projected  was  to  separate  the 
empire  into  several  great  divisions,   each  of  them  to 
have  a  local  capital,  and  a  board  of  administration  for 
directing  local  affairs.     Delhi,  Agra,  Eanduj,  Judnpiir, 
Mdndu,   and   Ldhiir  were  among   the  capitals  pitched 
upon.     To  each  of  them  was  to  be  assigned  a  consider- 
able military  force,  under  an  able  general,  so  as  to 
render  it  independent  of  assistance  from  the  others; 
while  the  Emperor  was  to  give  unity  to  the  whole,  by 
visiting  them  in  turn  with  an  army  of  about  twelve 
thousand  horse,  which  were  to  be  under  his  own  imme- 
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diate  command,  and  at  all  times  ready  to  move  in  any 
direction.  This  plan,  however,  he  never  had  time, 
had  he  even  possessed  sufficient  steadiness,  to  carry 
into  execution. 

Having  in  some  de^irree  arrano^ed  affairs  at  Delhi,  he  P/rtic»ia» 

o  o  o  '  of  his  death. 

was  about  to  proceed  to  Agra;  had  conferred  the 
government  of  Delhi  on  Terdi  Beg,  in  public  derbar ; 
and  had  even  sent  forward  his  pcishkhdna  *,  or  advanced 
set  of  tents,  preparatory  to  his  setting  out.  On  Friday 
the  20th  of  January,  1556,  in  the  evening,  some  of  his 
old  officers  who  had  just  returned  from  the  pilgrimage 
of  Mekka,  as  well  as  some  who  had  come  from  Gujrdt, 
were  introduced  to  him,  and  he  inquired  with  much 
interest  into  the  news  which  they  brought.  He  also 
received  despatches  from  Monaim  Khan  in  Kdbul,  with 
accounts  of  his  family  and  harem  that  were  still  in 
that  quarter.  At  the  close  of  the  day  he  went  up  to 
the  terrace-roof  of  his  library,  in  his  palace  in  the  Din- 
pandh  fort  of  Delhi,  attended  by  such  persons  as  hap- 
pened to  be  with  him,  and  presented  himself  as  usual  to 
the  crowds  assembled  round  the  Grand  Mosque  close 
by,  who  made  the  customary  obeisance  or  salutation : 
after  which  he  went  on  with  the  inquiries  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged.  AVhen  it  began  to  grow  dark,  he 
sent  for,  some  of  his  astronomers  to  observe  the  rising 
of  Venus,  it  being  his  intention  to  hold  a  grand  public 
audience,  and  to  promote  several  of  his  Amirs,  exactly 
at  the  propitious  moment  of  the  rising  of  that  planet. 
As  he  was  about  to  descend,  and  had  reached  the 
second  step  of  the  stairs,  he  heard  the  moizzin,  or 
cryer  from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque,  summoning  tlie 

•  In  India,  persons  travelling  at  being  immediately  packed  up,  and 

their  ease   have  two  sets  of  tents,  sent  forward   to  be   ready   in  like 

one  of  which   is  sent   in  advance  manner,  in  their  turn.     The  tents 

and  pitched,  so  as  to  he  ready  for  so   sent  in  advance  are  called  th^ 

the  traveller  on  his  arrival  on  the  peshkhana. 
ground ;  the  tents  which  he  quits 
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BooKviL  fitithfol  to  eveDing  prayer,  and  was  prepanng  to  rit 
A.ZiM«.    down,  out  of  respect,  till  the  call  was  over,  when  his 


foot  became  entangled  in  the  skirt  of  his  mantle  *,  and 
the  marble  steps  being  smooth  and  slippery  f,  his  staff 
slid,  so  that  he  lost  his  footing,  was  precipitated  lor* 
ward,  and  lighted  on  his  head  on  the  ground  below. 
He  was  taken  up  insensible,  was  found  to  havje  recdved 
many  bruises  on  his  body,  but  in  particular  a  violrat 
contusion  on  the  right  temple,  and  a  quantity  of  Uood 
was  observed  to  have  oozed  from  his  right  ear.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  he  for  a  time  recovered  his 
speech.  He  lingered  four  days,  being  the  greater  part, 
or  the  whole  of  the  time,  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
BcbiL  11.  and  expired  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  January,  in 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  rather 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  J 

The  heir  apparent  being  at  a  distance,  ihe  great 
Amirs  who  possessed  the  chief  influence  very  much 
dispersed,  and  the  army  still  surrounded  by  formidable 
enemies,  it  was  resolved  by  the  nobles  who  were  on  the 
spot,  to  conceal  this  event  till  the  suitable  arrangements 
could  be  made.  Expresses  were  immediately  despatched 
to  inform  Akber  of  his  father's  death,  and  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  principal  officers.  The  more  eflTectually 
to  lull  suspicion,  one  Miilla  Bekasi  was  dressed  up  in 
the  imperial  vestments,  and  presented  to  the  public  at 
the  usual  times,  in  an  open  gallery  of  the  palace  on  the 
side  next  the  river,  which  had  been  the  late  Emperor's 


Jan.  24. 


VUchlf 
for  a  time 
coDcealed. 


♦  Pwttin. 

t  "  The  stairs"  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Elphinstone  (History  of  India, 

voL  ii.  p.  175«})  "  ^  ^^^^  situa- 
tions are  narrow  steps  on  the  outside 
of  the  building,  and  only  guarded  by 
an  ornamental  parapet  about  a  foot 
high,"  — "so  that  the  King  fell 
headlong  over  the  parapet." 

X  Abulfazl,  Jouher,  and  Ferishta 
make  his  death  happen  on  tlie  11th 


Rebi  I. :  the  Tabak4t-e  Akberi,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Tarikh-e  Beddani,  on 
the  15th.  Abulfazl(f.  98.)  nysdiat 
the  Emperor,  after  his  accident,  sent 
a  letter  to  Akber  by  Ndnr  Sheikh 
Joli  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
doing  well :  but  this  was  probably  t 
mere  official  intimation,  issued  for 
political  purposes  by  those  about  his 
person. 
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favourite  seat,  and  where  he  was  accustomed  to  receive 
the  salutations  of  his  subjects,  who  assembled  in  crowds 
below.  For  seventeen  days  the  truth  was  unknown  in 
Delhi.  At  last,  on  the  tenth  day  of  February,  Terdi  »«w  i.  as. 
Beg,  who  officiated  on  the  occasion  as  Amir-al-omra,  a 
dignity  to  which  he  aspired,  throwing  off  the  mask, 
and  attended  by  all  the  Amirs  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts who  had  repaired  to  head- quarters,  proceeded  to 
the  Grand  Mosque,  and  caused  the  prayer  for  the  Em- 
peror to  be  recited  in  the  name  of  Akber. 

The  announcement  of  the  Emperor's  death,  circum-  AUmex- 
stanced  as  affairs  then  were,  produced  great  alarm  and  this  event 
excitement  all   over  the  country,  which  the  nobles, 
assembled  at  Delhi,  used  every  means  in  their  power  to 
allay.     When  the  rites  and  ceremonies  attending  the 
sepulture  and  mourning  for  the  Emperor  were  over, 
the  leading  Amirs  hastened,  each  to  his  own  govern- 
ment, to  watch  over  the  current  of  events,  and  to  con- 
firm  the  minds  both  of  their  own  followers  and  of  the 
natives  of  the  country  in  their  adherence  to  the  new 
government.     Terdi  Beg  Ehan,  as  the  most  eminent  of 
the  ancient  nobility  and  governor  of  Delhi,  by  a  kind 
of  election  or  recognition  of  the  Amirs  who  were   on 
the  spot,  assumed  the  general  direction  of  affairs.    One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  send  the  insignia  of  empire  with 
the  crown  jewels  to  the  young  Emperor,  accompanied 
by  the  officers  of  the  household,  the  imperial  guards, 
and  Mirza  Abul-Kdsim,  the  son  of  the  late  K&mr&n 
Mirza,  whose  close  alliance  to  the  throne  now  made 
him  an  object  of  jealousy.     The  crisis  was  one  of  the  Danger  of 
deepest  importance,  for  at  that  moment  the  conquest  ^^*  "*^ 
of  India  could  be  considered  as  only  begun :  and  three 
formidable  rivals  contended  with  the  youthful  Akber 
for  the  throne  of  Delhi.* 

♦  Akbenitoa,  ff.  98,  99- ;  Tar.  178. ;  Tar.  Bedduni,  ff.  189— 192.; 
Nizimi,  ff.  205,  206. ;  Jouher,  Kholdaet  ul  Towi^rfkh,  f.  2S8.; 
c  S3.;   Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  177>      Kh&fi  Khan. 
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BooKYiL  The  real  character  of  HamiTtiii  may  be  better 
A.Tu66.  gleaned  from  the  events  of  hia  ndgn  than  from  the 
representations  of  his  historians^  whose  judgment  was 
influenced,  not  only  by  that  reverence  with  idiich 
Orientals  regard  the  soverdgn  authority,  but  fay  a 
natural  respect  for  the  princes,  his  descendants,  under 
whom  they  wrote.  He  was  a  man  of  great  quieknesi 
of  parts,  but  volatile,  thoughtless  and  unsteady.  Per- 
sonally of  ^stinguished  bravery,  he  was  occasionally 
successful  in  war,  without  possessing  the  higher  talents 
of  a  generaL  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  rdgn^  seconded 
by  the  veteran  officers  and  well-trained  army  which 
his  father  had  left  him,  he  overran,  firsts  the  longdoms 
of  Malwa  and  Gujrdt,  and  next  those  of  Beh^  and 
Bengal,  very  important  and  glorious  acquisitions;,  hat^ 
destitute  of  those  powers  of  combination  whick  are  aa 
necessary  for  consolidating  and  retaining  a  conquest  as 
bravery  and  a  well-disciplined  army  are  for  making  ^^ 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  them  all ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign  presented  a  series  of  reverses,  rebel- 
lions and  anarchy,  the  fruit  of  his  want  of  political 
firmness  and  determination.  His  disposition  was  na- 
turally generous,  friendly  and  affectionate ;  his  manners 
polite,  frank  and  winning.  He  had  a  ready  wit,  ez-^ 
celled  in  repartee,  and,  from  the  anecdotes  recorded 
by  his  ewer-bearer  and  other  writers,  seems  to  have 
been  considerate  to  his  servants,  and  popular  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  lower  classes.  But,  though  Haidar 
Mirza,  an  excellent  judge,  speaks  with  much  respect 
of  his  accomplishments,  and  of  his  talents  and  deport- 
ment as  a  prince,  yet  his  generosity,  guarded  by  no 
resolute  sense  of  duty  or  steady  feelings  of  self-respect, 
degenerated  into  prodigality,  his  attachments  into 
weakness;  and  hence,  down  to  the  day  of  his  death,, 
he  was  the  prey  of  flatterers  and  favourites.  From  his 
father  he  inherited  a  fondness  for  literature  and  the 
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arts,  and  he  delighted  in  the  society  of  literary  and 
scientific  men.  Like  many  of  the  eminent  personages 
of  his  age,  he  was  not  only  an  admirer  of  poetry,  but 
himself  a  ^vriter  of  verses ;  and  Abulfazl  mentions  that 
a  complete  diwdn  of  his  composition  was  in  the  library 
of  his  son.^  He  is  also  said  to  have  made  no  incon- 
siderable progress  in  mathematics  and  astronomy.  He 
liberally  patronised  such  as  were  eminent  in  these 
sciences,  and  promoted  several  of  them  to  offices  of 
trust.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  about  to  con- 
struct an  observatory,  and  had  collected  the  necessary 
instruments  for  that  purpose.f  But  a  fatality  seemed 
to  attend  even  his  merits.  His  astronomical  knowledge 
was  directed  chiefly  to  the  frivolous  or  pernicious  doc- 
trines of  astrology  and  the  occult  sciences;  and  the 
course  of  his  policy,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  his  or- 
dinary life,  was  too  often  regulated  by  an  absurd  and 
childish  attention  to  signs,  omens  and  superstitious 
observances.J 

An  incident  that  occurred  in  his  early  years  exer- 
cised a  considerable  influence  on  his  mind.  Going  one 
day  a-hunting  with  his  tutor,  Humdyun  proposed  to 
take  an  omen  as  to  the  fortune  of  his  future  life,  from 
the  names  of  the  three  first  persons  he  should  meet. 
The  tutor  suggested  that  he  might  content  himself 
with  the  first  alone ;  but  the  prince  kept  to  his  purpose. 
It  happened,  we  are  told,  whether  accidentally  or  by 
pre-arrangement,  that  the  first  was  a  decrepid  old  man 
called  Murdd  (Desire);  the  second,  a  man  driving  an* 
ass  loaded  with  firewood,  was  Doulat  (Dominion) ;  the 
third,  who  was  found  tending  some  cattle,  was  Saadet 

*  Speciinens  of  his  poetry   are  ing  house  or  mosque,  put  his  left 

giTen  by  Ferishta  and  KhAfi  Khan,  foot  first ;  and  if  he  observed  any 

and  may  be  found  scattered  over  the  of  his  attendants  do  so,  he  called  him 

works  of  other  historians.  left-handed,  and  made  him  go  back, 

t  Akbemftma,  f.  100.  and  advance  again.  Tar.  Bed. 

i  He  never,  in  entering  or  leav- 
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BooKviL  (Good  Fortone,  or  Suoceas) ;  a  ooinddence  which  de- 
A«T^i55«.  ^bted  the  prince,  and  from  which  he  wbb  led  con- 
fidently to  augur  the  accomplishment  of  his  aspirations 
for  extended  sovereignty.  The  impresuon  thus  made 
on  him  induced  lum,  when  on  the  throne,  to  institute 
an  arbitrary  classification  of  his  whole  court  and  house- 
hold under  three  heads*  His  brothers  and  other  nesr 
relations,  his  Amirs  and  officers  of  state,  with  aU  the 
military,  he  classed  as  Ahil-e^oulat,  or  men  of  domi- 
nion, their  aid  being  necessary  for  the  attunment  and 
exercise  of  power.  Doctors  and  men  learned  in  the 
law,  divines,  syeds  and  religious  men,  mtillas,  poets, 
and  such  as  were  skilled  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  weie 
ranked  as  Ahil-e-saadet,  men  of  good  fortune,  as  their 
presence  was  supposed  to  bring  as  well  as  to  intimate 
the  existence  of  prosperity;  while  the  beautifiil  and 
elegant  females  of  his  domestic  establishment,  singers, 
musicians,  dancers  and  other  ministers  of  enjoyment, 
were  the  Ahil-e-murdd,  the  objects  of  desire,  as  affbrding 
the  means  of  elegant  and  sensual  gratification. 

These  arrangements  he  mingled  with  his  astrological 
fancies.*  He  constructed  an  extensive  pavilion,  in  the 
principal  hall  of  which  the  revolutions  of  the  spheres^ 
the  place  of  each  constellation,  especially  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  and  the  course  of  the  planets,  were  re- 
presented. It  contained  also  seven  spacious  apart* 
ments,  each  called  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  days  of 
the  week  and  of  its  presiding  planet.  These  were 
richly  fitted  up  with  carpets  and  hangings,  of  the  cdoar 
which  custom  had  appropriated  to  the  presiding  star 
of  each  day ;  two  of  these  apartments,  with  two  days 
of  the  week,  being  devoted  to  each  of  the  three  before- 

*  The  astrological  fancies  enter*  are  very  ancient    See  Pocock's  Spt- 

tained  by  Hom&yun,  and  the  doc-  cimen  Hist  Arabam,    pp.  149^ 

trines  regarding  the  chapels  of  the  150.;  Oxon.  1806.     S^  also  di^ 

pUnetSy     and     the    corresponding  Dabistilne  Mos&hib^  and  the  I^ 

dresses,  mansions,  days  and  seasons,  sitf r. 
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mentioned  classes ;  and  Humdyun  gave  public  audience 
in  them,  occupying  the  apartment  corresponding  to 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  audience  was  held. 
On  these  occasions  the  Emperor  himself,  the  princes, 
the  officers  of  state,  and  the  whole  court  appeared 
dressed  in  the  colour  of  the  day.  The  details  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  of  a  number  of  other  artificial  ar- 
rangements in  which  he  delighted,  —  the  drawing  of 
the  three  golden  arrows  of  the  three  classes ;  the  twelve 
arrows  of  another  of  his  divisions^  founded  on  the  twelve 
celestial  signs,  by  which  both  political  enterprises  and 
promotions  were  often  decided ;  and  the  arrangement 
of  his  household  into  four  branches,  corresponding  to 
the  four  elements,  —  are  given  at  great  length  by  some 
historians  of  his  reign,  especially  by  Abulfazi,  himself 
a  believer  in  astrology  and  in  omens.  The  observances 
are  so  minute,  and  must  have  been  so  inconvenient, 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  they  were  ever  long  or  very 
scrupulously  adhered  to,  though  in  some  important  and 
not  very  creditable  transactions  of  his  reign  we  find 
traces  of  their  existence.  The  astrology  with  which 
they  were  connected  was  then,  indeed,  a  prevailing 
folly;  but  a  powerful  mind,  though  it  might  have 
yielded  to  the  general  impressions  of  the  time,  would 
not  have  suflfered  itself  to  be  so  deeply  entangled  in 
the  idle  and  puerile  observances  of  the  art,  nor  accepted 
them  as  a  substitute  for  rational  and  substantial  know* 
ledge. 

The  drum  of  justice  was  another  of  his  institutions, 
borrowed  from  ancient  tradition.  A  huge  drum  being 
placed  near  the  imperial  tent  or  pavilion,  any  one  who 
suffered  from  injustice  might  claim  redress  by  striking 
it  according  to  certain  rules,  and  the  Emperor  himself 
attended  to  the  appeal.  In  early  times,  where  law  was 
very  imperfectly  and  arbitrarily  administered,  and 
where  complaints  did  not  easily  reach  the  ear  of  the 
despot,  such  an  institution,  rude  as  it  is,  or  indeed  any 

M  M    8 
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BooKYii.  other  professing  to  forward  the  means  of  redress,  was 
commendable,  and  might  be  useful.  But  its  revival  in 
a  more  advanced  age  betrays  an  extreme  want  of  legis- 
lative skill ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  of  Humdyun's  regulations  that  have  been 
noticed,  there  is  a  great  want  of  plain  practical  sense, 
a  pedantic  application  of  inapplicable  learning,  and 
too  great  an  appearance  of  playing  at  kings. 

He  was  a  good  Mussulman,  rigid  in  the  observance 
of  the  stated  prayers  and  ceremonial  -of  the  law.  He 
was,  however,  strongly  suspected  of  leaning  to  the 
Shia  sect,  partly  from  his  patronage  of  many  Persians, 
or  Shias,  of  distinction,  such  as  Biram  Khan.  Abnl 
Maali,  and  others;  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  show  of 
adherence  to  it  which  his  political  situation  induced 
him  to  manifest  when  in  exile  in  Persia.* 

A  floating  palace  several  stories  in  height,  with  a 
garden  and  a  bazar,  or  market,  which  he  constructed 
at  Agra  on  ships  linked  together  and  connected  by 
platforms,  and  floated  do\vn  the  Janma,  has  been 
celebrated,  and,  as  well  as  several  other  of  his  con- 
trivances, evinces  his  fondness  for  the  mechanical  arts- 

But  though  Humdyun  was  brave  and  good-tempered, 
liberal  and  fond  of  learning,  his  virtues  all  bordered 


*  Such,  we  are  told,  was  his  re- 
verence for  the  name  of  God,  that 
he  never  pronounced  it  till  he  had 
performed  the  stated  ahlutions 
(wazu).  One  day  he  was  observed 
to  address  Mir  Abdalla  Hai,  the 
Sadr,  or  Chief  Judge,  by  the  abbre- 
viated name  of  Mir  AbdaL  Having 
subsequently  performed  the  legal 
purifications,  "  Excuse  me,  Mfr,** 
said  he  to  the  Sadr,  *'  for  not  hav- 
ing a  little  ago  given  you  your  full 
name;  but  Hal  being  one  of  the 
names  of  God,  I  could  not,  situated 
as  I  then  was,  pronounce  it." 

K4inr^  Mirza,  who  was  a  Sunni, 


and  fond  of  religious  diapatitiiiH 
had  frequent  arguments  with  his 
brother  on  the  differences  betweeo 
the  two  sects.  The  Sunnia  treat  the 
Shias  aa  being  heterodox .  One  day, 
as  they  were  riding  together,  they 
observed  a  dog,  an  unclean  anireal, 
lift  its  leg  irreverently  against  a 
tomb-stoue.  "  The  man  who  lies 
there  must  be  a  heretic  "  (rafzi)  said 
Kamr&n.  "  Yes,"  said  the  Emperor; 
"  and  the  dc^  an  orthodox  brute." 
Briggs's  Ferishta,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 79.  We 
have  seen  that  he  was  himself  occa- 
sionally a  persecutor  of  such  as  be 
called  heretics. 
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on  neighbouring  defects,  and  produced  little  fruit. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  frivolity  in  his  mind  that 
neutralized  his  good  qualities ;  and  it  is  probable  that, 
had  he  continued  to  fill  his  father's  throne,  he  might 
have  been  the  last  emperor  of  India  of  his  race.  The 
bold,  determined  policy  of  Biram  Khan,  so  different 
from  the  weak  and  vacillating  conduct  of  Humdyun, 
had  its  full  sway  after  that  prince's  death,  and,  aided 
by  the  rising  genius  of  Akber,  established  the  empire 
of  the  family  of  Taimur  on  the  foundation  which  it  has 
maintained,  with  more  or  less  splendour,  down  to  our 
own  times.* 


•  Akbcrn.  flP.  97—100. ;  Tab. 
Akb.  flP.  168, 169. ;  Tar.  Ni«.  fF.  205, 
206.;  Tar.  Beddani,  ff.  191»  19^. ; 
Briggs's  Feriahta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  177 — 
180.  Humdyun  had  deeply  studied 
die  religious  and  mysticad  poetry  of 
the  Peraiaiis,  to*  which  his  warm 
feelings,  and  lively  imagination, 
gave  him  a  natural  partiality.  This 
bias  may  account  for  an  incident  re- 
lated by  historians  who  are  willing 
to  believe  that  he  had  some  super- 
natural presentiment  of  his  death. 
They  tdl  us  that  though,  through 
life^  he  eould  not  bear  to  hear  death 
spoken  of,  and  even  forbad  its  being 
mentioned  in  his  presence ;  yet  that, 
just  before  his  last  accident,  he  fre- 
quently started  the  sulject  himself, 
and  took  pleasure  in  listening  to 
conversations  upon   it      He  men- 


tioned an  occurrence  that  befel  him 
at  that  time,  and  by  which  he  was 
much  affected.  "  I  lately  rose,"  said 
he,  *'  after  midnight  to  say  the  stated 
prayers,  and  afterwards  retired  again 
to  rest ;  when,  just  before  dawn,  as 
I  was  lying,  my  eyes  shut  but  my 
heart  awake,  I  heard  a  supematurd 
voice  clearly  repeat  these  verses : 

**  O  Lord!  of  thine  infinite  goodness 

make  me  thine  own : 
Make  me  a  partaker  of  the  knowledge 

of  thy  attributes: 
I  am  broken-hearted  from  the  cares  and 

sorrows  of  life; 
O  call  to  thee  thy  poor  madman  (lover)! 

O  grant  me  my  release!** 

He  is  said  often  afterwards  to  have 
repeated  these  mysterious  lines  with 
deep  emotion,  while  the  tears  gushed 
from  his  eyes. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REMABKS 

ON   THE   STATE   OF  GOYBBNICENT  AND  MAKNBBS    IN    kIbUL 
AND    THE    SUBBOUNDING  0OUNTBIE8  DURING  THE  BSIOH8 

OF  bJLbeb  and  humItun. 

As  the  course  of  events  has  brought  us  to  the  reign  of 
Akber,  when  the  Chaghatdi  government  was  finally 
established  in  India,  and  took  a  form  which,  with  littk 
change,  it  retained  for  nearly  two  centuries,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  a  slight  review  of  the  state  of  govern- 
ment and  manners  during  the  two  preceding  reigns  in 
Edbul  and  the  surrounding  countries,  where  Bdber  and 
Humdyun  spent  most  of  their  time.  Though  a  space 
of  more  than  fifty  years,  it  was  in  general  a  period  of 
war  and  confusion,  leaving  little  leisure  for  any  l^sla- 
tive  efforts,  or  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  government  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
ment  and  a  body  of  foreigners  settling  themselves  by  force  in  a 
ru^tte?*  country,  with  the  inhabitants  of  which  they  had  no 
sympathy  but  that  of  a  common  religion,  and  was 
necessarily  military.  Everything  was  directed  by  the 
will  of  the  King,  who  was  surrounded  by  his  Amirs 
and  great  oflBicers.  He  was  nominally  absolute,  as  in  aU 
Asiatic  states.  His  court  exhibited,  or  affected,  a  great 
appearance  of  splendour,  and  had  nearly  the  same  esta- 
blishment of  officers  that  had  existed  under  the  powe^ 
ful  princes  of  Samarkand  and  Khordsdn.  We  find  the 
Master  of  the  Household,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Grand 
Huntsman,  Master  of  Requests  and  Chamberlains,  vrith 
body  and  night  guards — besides  all  the  officers  of  the 
harem  and  female  apartments.  The  prince,  whether  in 
the  capital  or  the  camp,  held  daily  levees — ^in  the  one 
case,  in  the  Great  Hall ;  in  the  other,  in  the  Pavilion  or 
Tent  of  Audience,  at  which  the  Amirs  and  men  of  note, 


Govern- 
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and  all  such  as  were  desirous  of  favour  and  attention, 
presented  themselves.  The  Sovereign  generally  sat  at 
the  further  end  on  cushions,  or,  on  more  ceremonious 
occasions,  on  a  throne  placed  on  a  platform  raised  some 
steps  above  the  rest  of  the  hall  or  tent ;  and  the  places 
to  be  occupied  by  his  sons  and  brothers,  by  his  near 
relations,  by  foreign  ambassadors,  by  his  Amirs,  by  men 
of  saintly  reputation,  by  men  of  letters,  and  by  all  the 
various  classes  of  his  subjects,  were  fixed  by  the  Master 
of  Ceremonies  with  a  most  scrupulous  nicety,  ac- 
cording to  their  supposed  rank  or  importance.  The 
upper  classes  were  in  general  allowed  to  be  seated; 
the  inferior  remained  standing.  All,  on  entering,  made 
their  obeisance  to  the  prince ;  but  such  as  were  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time,  or  after  an  absence  from  court, 
were  attended  by  the  Master  of  Ceremonies,  made  their 
obeisance,  first  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  afterwards 
nearer  to  the  throne,  according  to  their  supposed  dignity. 
This  obeisance,  among  all  the  greater  Oriental  nations, 
was  originally  the  act  of  prostration  before  the  Monarch, 
to  which  the  Mongol  tribe  added  the  ceremony  of  beat- 
ing the  head  upon  the  ground  nine  times ;  but  this  had 
been  softened,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  by  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation,  into  a  grave  and  respectful  inclina- 
tion of  the  body,  and  a  slight  kneeling  or  bending  of 
the  knee.  The  court  etiquette  was  loaded  with  forms, 
which,  in  quiet  times,  were  strictly  observed.  On  some 
festivals,  and  on  grand  occasions,  there  were  magnificent 
banquets,  -t  The  feast  consisted  of  many  courses  of  nu- 
merous dishes  of  all  kinds:  soups,  roast,  pillau,  some- 
times of  animals  dressed  entire  (stuffed  with  almonds, 
raisins  and  currants,  and  smothered  in  rice),  stews,  meat 
and  game  of  every  sort,  carved  and  sent  about  on  trays, 
fruits,  preserves  and  sweetmeats,  with  sherbet,  but  no 
wine — a  forbidden  enjoyment  which  was  indulged  only 
in  private,  but,  where  enjoyed,  indulged  in  to  excess. 
The  attendants  were  often  arrayed  in  rich  and  showy 
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dresses.  Daring  the  dinner,  the  guests  were  entertained 
by  music,  yocal  and  instrumental,  by  wrestlers,  posture 
makers  and  jugglers;  rarely  perhaps,  if  ever,  at  that 
~  period  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  by  dancer8.^It  ivas 
usuied,  on  such  grand  occauons,  to  invest  with  IduUte 
those  who  had  performed  important  public  services,  or 
whom  it  was  meant  to  distinguish  by  the  royal  &voilr« 
These  khil&ts  generally  consisted  of  a  dress  of  honour, 
sometimes  made  of  rich  stufEs,  of  satin,  velvet,  doth  of 
gold,  or  adorned  with  embroidery ;  sometimes  even  of 
dresses  that  had  been  worn  by  the  Sovereign  himself 
vnth  various  additions  according  to  circumstances; 
shawls,  sabres  of  fine  workmanship  with  enamelled  hiltS) 
often  enriched  with  jewels  and  predous  stones,  daggers, 
coats  of  armour,  horses,  and,  occasionally,  soma  of 
money. 

The  charm  which  the  courts  of  happier  countries 
derive  from  the  presence  of  female  society,  was  of  course 
entirely  wanting  to  that  of  Edbul.  The  ladies  of  every 
rank  were  kept  strictly  to  private  apartments,  whidi 
were  accessible  only  to  females,  and  eunuchs,  and,  at 
times,  to  very  near  relations. 
The  court  The  court  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  Amirs  and 
Begs,  who  held  the  difierent  provinces  and  districts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  officers  of  state  and  of  the 
household.  Though  the  usual  and  official  language 
was  that  of  unreserved  obedience  to  the  prince,  yet  they 
formed  a  real  check  upon  his  power.  The  army  which 
had  effected  the  conquest  was  composed  of  many  bodies 
of  men  of  different  races,  who  each  followed  a  particuhff 
leader,  generally  the  chief  person  of  a  tribe  or  famUy. 
They  were  all  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  regarded  themselves 
as  entitled  to  their  share  in  the  success.  Many  of  them 
had  joined  the  King  voluntarily  with  their  tribe  or 
followers,  and  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  widi- 
draw,  or  to  shift  their  allegiance,  when  displeased.  By 
means  of  combinations  among  themselves,  they  were 
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even  able,  on  occasion,  to  overpower  the  monarch,  who 
found  it   convenient,   and   indeed   necessary,   to  keep 
them  in  good  humour.     Much,  therefore,  depended  on 
the  talents  of  the  Sovereign.     But  even  the  romantic 
bravery  and  generous  temper  of  Bdber  were  not  always 
sufficient  to   keep  within  the  limits  of  duty  haughty 
and  ambitious  tribesmen,  who  set  a  high,  sometimes  an 
inordinate,  value  on  their  own  services ;  and  dangerous 
revolts  and  rebellions  occurred  under  both  him  and  his 
son.     There  existed  no  hereditary  nobility  except  in 
the  heads  of  tribes;  all  was  personal,  and  proceeded 
from  the  monarch.     And  even  the  men  of  tribes,  when 
they  had  left  their  wilds,  and,  for  a  series  of  years,  had 
lived  in  towns,  or  followed  their  individual  pursuits, 
scattered  over  the  country,  felt  less  connection  with 
their  chief,  who   was  compelled  to  look  to  local  in- 
fluence of  another  description  for  the  support  of  his 
consequence.     The  power  possessed  by  the  leader  of 
the  tribe   was  thus  gradually  exchanged  for  that  of 
governor  of  a  province.     This  change  was,  of  course, 
extremely  favourable  to  the  royal   authority.      But, 
though  nobility  was  not  hereditary,  it  generally  con- 
tinued to  run  very  much  in  the  same  famiUes ;  for  the 
sons  of  Amirs  and  officers  of  note  were  generally,  early 
in  life,  introduced  at  court  by  their  fathers,  and  gradu- 
ally promoted  to  situations  of  trust  and  influence. 

The  information  we  possess  concerning  the  state  of  suteof  the 
the  provinces  under  the  Edbul  government  is  but  scanty.  **"'^'*™*^ 
They  would  seem  to  have  been  governed  very  much 
according  to  the  form  ascribed  to  the  early  feudal  states. 
The  leading  men  in  the  conquering  army,  or  at  court, 
were  sent  to  the  various  provinces,  attended  by  their 
old  followers,  and  districts  were  assigned  to  them.  Of 
the  state  of  landed  property  we  have  few  details.  The 
former  inhabitants  were  not  expelled  from  their  lands. 
The  labour  and  skill  of  the  peasant  and  farmer  are 
necessary   under   every  government ;   there  were  no 
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capitalists  who  fiEUined  on  a  large  scale.     Every  village 
had  probably,  as  in  Persia,  a  kilanter  or  hc^d  man, 
and  some  village  counsellors,  who  afforded  a  certain  de* 
gree  of  protection  and  succour*    The  person  appdnted 
to  the  j^r  settled  himself  on  the  spot,  took  posseswm 
of  the  forts  and  public  buildings,  and  placed  his  imme- 
diate retainers  in  offices  of  trust  within  his  gavemment ; 
probably,  at  'the  same  time,  assigning  to  them  some 
allotments  of  land.     Through  them,  though  lardy  by 
them,  he  collected  the  rents,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
a  share  of  the  produce  of  the  lands,  and  the  public 
taxes,  the  measure  and  extent  of  which  were  often  much 
at  his  discretion.    As  all  powers,  military,  civil,  and 
criminal,  were  vested  in  his  person,  the  comfort,  or 
misery,  of  the  inhabitants  was  in  his  power,  and  waA 
essentially  influenced  by  his  character.     The  complaint 
of  a  despised  boor  did  not  easily  reach  the  court,  and,  if 
it  did,  was  not  likely,  except  in  cases  of  dying  and 
flagrant  injustice,  to  be  much  attended  to :  and  woe  to 
the  unhappy  wretch  who  made  a  complaint^  and  after- 
wards returned  under  the  power  of  his  oppressor  I  Every 
governor  was  like  an  absolute  prince  while  his  power 
lasted.     His  chief  danger  arose  from  intrigues  at  court, 
where  he  was  constantly  obliged,  either  by  his  personal 
presence  or  through  his  friends,  to  maintain  his  in- 
fluence.    He  was  liable  to  be  removed  at  any  time  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  King.     It  is  plain  that  this  system 
exposed  the  inhabitants  to  great  extortions,  and  was, 
in  many  ways,  unfavourable  to  the  prosperity  and  im- 
provement of  the  country.     The  governor,  who  held  his 
office  by  an  uncertain,  and  probably  a  short  tenure,  was 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  his  time,  and  apt  to  regard 
the  possessions  and  property  of  the  governed  merely  as 
the  means  of  enriching  himself  and  his  dependents.   The 
hen  was  too  often  killed  for  the  golden  egg. 
rhe  army.        The  army  did  not  resemble  that  of  European  govern- 
ments,  divided  into  regular  regiments  and  troops,  with 
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officers  ^ach  commanding  and  exercising  a  certain  num- 
ber of  men  dressed  in  a  national  uniform  and  paid  by 
the  state*  It  was  composed  of  the  immediate  followers 
of  the  King,  and  of  those  of  the  great  chiefs,  attached  to 
them  from  various  considerations  of  family,  or  hope,  or 
gratitude ;  and  of  portions  of  the  tribes,  as  the  Aimdks, 
Moghuls,  Hazdras,  under  their  native  chiefs.  Almost 
every  man  of  rank  had  retainers,  who  attached  them- 
selves to  him  to  share  his  good  fortune,  and  his  conse- 
quence depended  on  their  bravery  and  number.  Every 
leader  had  his  standard,  which  marked  his  rank,  the 
highest  being  that  of  the  iugh^  a  standard  surmounted 
by  the  flowing  tail  of  the  mountain  cow,  an  object  of 
great  ambition,  and  granted  only  to  a  few.  Round 
these  standards  they  marched  to  battle,  and  round  them 
they  rallied,  if  broken.  They  had  no  uniform  dress. 
Each  wore  that  of  his  tribe  or  country,  or  such  as  he 
&ncied. 

Besides  these  greater  leaders,  there  were  independent 
warriors  (Ekkeha)  who  joined  the  service,  either  alone, 
or  with  a  few  followers,  as  volunteer  soldiers  of  fortune, 
some  of  whom  rose  to  eminence. 

The  fighting  men  were  in  general  Tartars,  chiefly 
belonging  to  Tiirki  tribes,  or  descended  of  tribesmen, 
with  some  Persians  and  Aimdks.  They  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  cavalry.  The  old  inhabitants  of  Kdbul, 
whether  of  the  cities  or  plains,  seldom  adopted  the 
trade  of  arms,  but  remained  shopkeepers  or  peasants. 
A  Tdjik  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  mentioned  as  engaged 
in  war. 

The  army  gradually  changed  its  form  in  progress  of 
time.  When  the  first  generation  of  conquerors  died 
away,  local  levies  became  common,  and  regular  bands 
of  mercenaries  were  formed.  The  earlier  troops,  having 
little  or  no  pay,  depended  for  their  support  chiefly  on 
plunder,  and  the  leaders  looked  to  the  command  of  dis- 
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tricts*  There  was  nothing  like  a  standing  fioroe.  The* 
army  was  oomposed  of  local  troope,  with  a  few  meice-- 
naries  raised  on  the  spur  of  the  oocaaion. 

When  the  royal  army  took  the  field,  it  was  generally 
arnmged  in  three  divisions;  centre,  right  wing,  and 
left;  with  an  advanced  goard  and  reserve,  and  some 
flying  pickets  around.  The  household  tnx^  wwe 
generally  placed  in  the  centre,  and  officers  dT  eacpe* 
rience  named  to  the  conunand  of  each  division.  Their 
arms  were  the  sabre  and  dagger,  sometimes  the  bow 
and  arrow,  and  the  spear  or  mace.  There  were  already 
some  companies  of  matchlock-men  in  the  army,  who 
seem  always  to  have  been  tndned  mercenaries.  Gannoa 
had  slso  began  to  be  used ;  bot  they  were  heavy  and 
unmanagable,  used  chiefly  in  sieges  or  in  distant  can- 
nonades. Shir  Shah  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  who  brought  them  with  effect  into  the  field.  In 
regular  battles,  the  guns  were  frequently  connected 
together  by  chains,  or  ropes  of  bulls'  hides,  which  served 
as  breast-works,  behind  which  archers  and  matchlodc- 
men  were  placed,  to  prevent  the  irruption  of  cavaliy 
between  the  guns,  especially  during  the  rather  long 
intervals  between  the  discharge  and  re-loading  of  the 
ponderous  ordnance. 

The  fiette  of  an  action  being  generally  decided  by  the 
sabre,  plate  and  chain  armour,  and  shields,  were  in  use, 
with  helmets,  and  sometimes  chain-cloth  coverings  for 
the  horse. 
Fortnnes.  Their  fortresscs  derived  their  strength  from  their 
situation  on  steep  hills  or  grounds  difficult  of  access, 
and  from  the  height  and  thickness  of  their  walls.  They 
were  sometimes  regularly  attacked  by  sap  and  batWjr, 
sometimes  by  mines,  and  defended  by  countermines.. 
Night  surprises,  however,  and  assaults  by  scaling-lad- 
ders, were  the  most  common  modes  of  attack.  Some- 
times blockade  was  resorted  to,  and  lines  of  drcum-, 
vallation  drawn  round  the  place. 
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The  country  had  few  large  cities  ;  Kdbul,  Kandahdr,  Ur^  cities. 
Ghazni  and  Peshdwer  were  the  chief.  The  amount  of 
their  population  is  uncertain.  The  smaller  towns  And 
villages  were  numerous,  as  the  peasantry  did  not  live  in 
scattered  dwellings,  but  in  villages  surrounded  by  walls ; 
as  a  refuge  for  themselves  and  their  cattle,  in  case  of 
any  sudden  attack,  or  against  the  rapacity  of  ma- 
rauders. The  larger  towns  were  inhabited  by  trades- 
men and  artisans,  merchants,  shopkeepers,  the  guardians 
o£  mosques  and  religious  foundations  and  their  depen* 
dents,  public  and  private  teachers,  and  labourers.  The 
streets  were  narrow  and  dirty;  the  exterior  of  the 
houses  mean,  any  attempt  at  elegance  being  reserved 
for  the  interior.  The  houses  of  the  more  wealthy  were 
built  in  one  or  more  squares,  opening  within  into  a 
court  or  parterre  surrounded  by  piazzas. 

The  principal  buildings  were  the  mosques  and  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  or  holy  men,  and  probably  a  few 
of  the  palaces  of  the  kings.  Some  of  the  bazars  were 
built  at  considerable  expense,  and  with  some  elegance, 
and  were  frequently  arched  over,  and  closed  at  night  by 
gates.  There  were  also  caravanserais,  of  which  the 
large  court  within  was  surrounded  by  small  apartments, 
usually  with  an  upper  story,  and  sometimes  having  a 
flat  roof,  in  which  merchants  and  traders  could  be  ac- 
commodated, with  their  goods  and  cattle,  on  arriving 
fix>m  foreign  parts. 

The  kingdom  of  Kdbul  was  inhabited  by  many  dif-  inhabitante. 
ferent  races  of  men,  and  was  composed  chiefly  of  hill- 
country,  with  sbme  rich  plains.  The  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hiUs  were  tribesmen,  in  a  great 
measure  independent  and  supported  by  their  flocks. 
The  peasantry  and  shepherds  of  the  lowlands  were  in 
general  Tdjiks,  the  descendants  of  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  and  used  the  Persian  tongue.  They 
cultivated  various  grains,  and  reared  some  cattle,  but 
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were  much  exposed  to  be  plundered  by  the  tribes  of  the 
surrounding  hills. 
Adminis*  As  to  the  adminbtratiou  of  justice,  there  was,  pro- 
jwSo^  perly  speaking,  no  regular  court  of  justice  in  the 
country,  except  that  of  the  Kdzi  could  be  considered  as 
such,  which,  however,  was  confined  to  questions  of  mar- 
riage, dowry  and  others  arising  out  of  the  Muham- 
medan  law.  The  j^rddrs,  and  under  them  their 
collectors,  and,  in  the  royal  domains,  the  collectors  or 
other  officers  of  government,  decided  in  all  questions, 
civil  and  criminal.  There  was  little  form.  The  parties 
appeared  in  person  to  state  their  own  cases  ;  and  inqui- 
ries followed,  liable  to  much  partiality  and  corruption. 
The  lower  officers  could  fine  and  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment to  a  certain  extent.  The  powers  of  life  and  death, 
and  of  inflicting  larger  fines,  were  reserved  to  the  higher 
officers  alone. 

But  while  the  officers  of  government  administered 
equity,  according  to  usage  or  their  ideas  of  right  (for 
laws  of  enactment,  except  those  of  the  Koran,,  there 
were  none),  in  the  plains  or  what  may  be  called  the 
conquered  country,  the  tribes  that  wandered  over  and 
pastured  the  large  mountain  tracts,  or  partially  culti- 
vated the  richer  valleys  and  cattle  lands,  were  little 
visited  by  the  Sovereign's  officers,  but  maintained,  in  a 
great  degree,  their  independence.  They  made  some 
annual  payments  as  tribute,  and  preserved  their  ancient 
usages  and  customs.  Each  had  its  acknowledged  chief, 
and  a  council  of  the  principal  men  of  the  leading  fami- 
lies, who  managed  its  affairs  and  decided  controversies. 
The  most  difficult  cases  were  such  as  related  to 
blood-feuds,  which,  however,  were  left  to  the  revenge 
of  the  injured  family,  according  to  the  principle  of 
retaliation  of  the  Muhammedan  law;  and  when  the 
price  of  blood  could  not  be  fixed,  or  was  refused,  the 
prosecution  of  private  revenge  frequently  occasioned 
assassinations  and  feuds  for  several  generations. 
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The  religion  of  the  country  west  of  the  Indus  was  Religion. 
the  Musulman.  This  may  be  called  the  legal  religion 
of  the  country,  though,  properly  speaking,  there  was 
no  establishment.  The  Muhammedans  have  no  state- 
establishment  of  their  religion,  which,  however,  they 
consider  as  the  only  true  faith,  and  as  not  given  to 
them  only,  but  to  the  whole  world.  They  have  no 
order  of  priesthood ;  as  in  patriarchal  times,  every 
father  of  a  family  is  its  priest.  Everywhere,  indeed, 
mosques,  often  of  great  magnificence,  have  been  built 
for  public  use,  and  endowed  often  with  extensive 
lands  for  their  support,  and  that  of  the  servants  of 
the  mosque.  But  this  has  been  done  by  private  piety, 
and  not  by  the  state,  which  makes  no  general  pro- 
vision for  the  celebration  of  religious  services,  or  the 
extension,  or  purity  of  religious  instruction.  Yet,  in 
no  country  does  religion  present  itself  more  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  or  seem  more  deeply  and  habi- 
tually to  influence  individuals  of  every  rank.  Every 
mosqui '  has  its  guardian,  generally  some  descendant  of 
the  founder.  The  faithful  are  daily  summoned  five 
times  to  prayer  by  the  voice  of  the  moizzin  from  the 
minaret  of  the  mosque.  Some  Miilla,  or  man  of  sup- 
posed piety,  acts  as  P^shnamAz,  by  reciting  the 
stated  prayers,  the  congregation  repeating  them 
along  with,  or  after  him,  and  carefully  following  him 
in  all  the  bendings  and  humble  prostrations  which 
he  makes  at  the  proper  parts  of  the  service,  towards 
the  kibleh,  which  marks  the  position  of  Mekka.  He 
is  qualified  for  his  office  by  no  imposition  of  hands, 
or  other  ceremony,  but  owes  the  preference  he  enjoys, 
to  his  piety,  the  favour  of  the  guardian  of  the  found- 
ation, or  the  silent  adherence  of  the  people.  His 
office  confers,  or  implies,  no  supernatural  effusion  of 
sanctity^  or  of  spiritual  gifts.  He  may  quit  his  situ* 
ation  at  will,  and  return,  like  any  other  man,  to  the 
l>usiness  of  the  world. 

VOL.  n.  N  N 
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Men  of  I  recollect  no  mention  of  any  colleges  founded  in 

lm?^ety.  K^bul  fop  the  instruction  of  students  in  the  sacred 
or  profane  sciences,  though  such  were  common,  and 
often  very  magnificent,  in  Mdwerannaher,  in  Ehords^ 
and  in  India.  But  there  were  always  men  of  learning 
and  piety,  who  devoted  themselves,  as  private  guides, 
to  the  teaching  of  others ;  and  when  they  acquired  re- 
putation, numbers  flocked  to  them  for  the  benefit  of 
their  lessons.  The  ordinary  schools  taught  the  pupils 
who  frequented  them,  to  read  and  write  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  languages,  with  something  of  accounts.  Men 
often  read  the  Koran  in  Arabic,  and  recited  thdr 
prayers  in  the  same  tongue,  without  knowing  one 
word  of  the  meaning,  but,  in  so  doing,  they  performed 
a  religious  duty.  The  superior  instructors  devoted 
themselves  to  various  employments,  such  as  teaching 
the  artificial  mode  of  reading  the  Koran,  with  its 
sacred  intonations,  delivering  lectures  on  its  import, 
and  expositions  of  the  hidden  or  recondite  meaning 
of  its  texts,  and  the  mystical  sense  of  its  facts  and 
doctrines.  The  various  teachers  and  various  schools, 
of  course,  took  diflferent  views  of  God  and  nature, 
some  leading  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm  and  bigotry, 
others  to  the  humblest  piety.  The  mystical  tendency 
of  their  speculations,  directed  to  the  annihilation  of  self 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  Deity,  often  ended  with  a  long 
course  of  metaphysical  meditations  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  non-existence  of  matter,  and  the  non-entity  of  every- 
thing, except  the  Divinity.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  schools  is  that  of  the  Sufis,  which  seems 
to  terminate  in  a  refined  philosophical  deism  or  pan- 
theism, yet  has  produced  volumes  of  the  most  beauti&l 
poetry.  The  disciples  of  these  meditative  schools,  whom 
research  and  reflection  had  rendered  tolerant,  lived  re- 
tired, and  mixed  little  in  the  world.  But  the  men  des- 
tined for  public  life,  who  had  studied  only  the  Koran 
and  its  observances,  with  the  traditions  of  the  proph^ 
were  distinguished  above  all  others  for  their  intoleraut 
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bigotry,  and  fop  their  detestation  and  persecution  of 
every  other  religion. 

To  some  it  may  appear  singular  that  of  no  religion 
are  the  followers  more  penetrated  with  a  feeling  of 
its  truth  and  superiority  to  all  others,  or  more  dis- 
tinguished for  their  inflexible  adherence  to  it  under 
every  trial,  than  those  of  the  Mahomedan,  a  religion 
which  yet  has  no  regular  priesthood,  and  no  state 
establishment.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that,  though  it  has  no  regular  state  esta- 
blishment, it  has  innumerable  foundations,  and  lands 
of  greater  or  less  extent  belonging  to  mosques,  tombs, 
colleges  and  religious  institutions,  and  supporting  great 
numbers  of  zealous  and  active  dependents  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  wan- 
dering mendicants  and  derwishes  is  very  great.  But 
still  the  real  secret  of  this  heart-felt  adherence  must  be 
sought  for  in  a  difl^erent  quarter,  in  something  in- 
herent in  the  doctrines  and  practical  observances  of 
the  religion  itself,  which  strike  the  imagination  and 
affect  the  heart,  joined  to  the  narrow  spirit  of  an  ex- 
clusive sect,  that  looks  with  contempt  and  pity  on 
every  other,  and  breeds  up  every  Musulman,  even  in 
his  early  days,  to  regard  himself  as  a  partizan,  and  a 
warrior  of  the  faith. 

But,  even  among  Musulmans,  there  were  differences 
of  belief,  and  the  grand  division  between  Sunnis  and 
Shias  occasioned  controversies,  and  persecutions  and 
wars.  The  Sunnis  adhered  to  the  four  first  Khalifs,  as 
the  legal  successors  of  Muhammed;  while  the  Shias, 
regarding  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet, 
as  his  lawful  heir,  considered  the  three  first  Ehalifs  as 
usurpers,  and  cursed  them  in  the  public  prayers  of 
tbeir  mosques,  and  often  in  their  private  orisons  and 
ejaculations,  as  traitors.  In  early  times,  the  inhabitants 
of  MAwerannaher,  Khordsdn  and  Kdbul,  had  followed 
the   Sunni   faith,  which  was  still  adhered  to  by  the 
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natives  of  the  kingdom  of  EAbiily  some  of  the  hill 
tribes  excepted.  The  doctrines  of  the  Shias  were  in- 
trodaced  from  Arabia,  and  diffnsed  chiefly  in  Persia, 
and  by  the  Persian  conquests  in  Ehordsdn  and  else- 
where. There  were  some  Eizelbish,  or  Persian  Shias 
in  Kdbul.  The  hatred  of  the  partisans  of  the  two 
sects  towards  each  other  was  often  extreme. 

Almost  every  man  had  his  spiritual  guide,  whom  he 
consulted  in  his  difficulties  and  doubts,  and  by  whom 
he  was  much  influenced  in  his  conduct.  Men  eminently 
distinguished  for  piety  were  supposed  to  be  sometimes 
visited  by  gleams  of  divine  light;  and  though  the 
Mahomedans  are  unitarians  of  the  strictest  kind,  ad- 
mitting of  no  partner  to  God,  yet  such  men  were 
reverenced  after  death,  and  pilgrimages  were  made  to 
their  tombs. 

Kdbul  could  not  be  said  to  have  any  native  literature 
or  science.  It  appropriated,  and  imitated,  that  of  the 
Persians.  The  poems  of  Ferdausi,  Hdfez,  SdtU,  Jdmi 
and  the  other  great  Persian  poets,  were  familiar  to  every 
man  of  education.  But  though  the  country  produced 
no  great  poet,  many  individuals,  some  of  the  highest 
rank,  wrote  agreeable  verses,  and  a  taste  for  poetry  was 
fashionable  with  every  class.  The  subjects  were  gene- 
rally love  and  religion.  One  is  sometimes  surprised  to 
see  so  much  tenderness  and  respectful  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, flowing  from  the  pen  of  sturdy  warriors,  and  ad- 
dressed  to  females,  who  were  shut  up,  and  guarded,  as 
prisoners  and  slaves.  But  war,  which  calls  out  and 
exercises  many  of  the  higher  parts  of  our  nature,  is  not 
necessarily  hostile  to  the  gentler  affections,  and,  in  eveiy 
situation  of  life,  nature  vindicates  her  rights.  This  was 
the  age  of  the  great  historians,  Mir  Khw^nd  and 
Khwdnd  Amir,  who  wrote  chiefly  in  Ehords^n ;  bn^ 
except  Bdber's  own  Commentaries,  we  know  of  no  his- 
torical work  produced  in  Kdbul. 

The  sciences,  like  the  literature,  of  Kabul  were  bor- 
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rowed  from  those  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  but  little 
proficiency  and  no  improvement  was  made  in  them. 
Some  few  studied  mathematics  and  astronomy  chiefly 
as  subservient  to  astrology,  in  which  all  were  believers ; 
and  the  marches  of  armies,  and  the  movements  of  kings 
were  directed  by  the  conjunctions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
No  journey  or  march  was  undertaken,  no  great  work 
begun,  but  at  the  hour  fixed  by  the  astrologer. 

Their  medicine,  where  it  was  not  empirical,  they  bor- 
rowed from,  the  Arabs ;  and  they,  probably  from  con- 
stant experience,  possessed  considerable  knowledge  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds. 

Of  their  architecture  we  learn  little.  It  was  probably  Arcwtec- 
borrowed  from  Herdt  and  Samarkand.  Some  of  the  *'^' 
tombs  still  remaining  are  said  to  possess  considerable 
elegance.  The  times  were  too  turbulent  to  admit  of 
attempting  many  of  the  works  of  peace:  and  means 
were  not  found  to  restore  even  the  noble  reservoirs  and 
water-courses,  constructed  in  earlier  times  for  irrigating 
and  enriching  the  country,  but  which  had  fallen  into 
decay. 

To  estimate  the  condition  of  morals,  and  the  degree  state  of 
of  happiness  or  comfort  existing  in  such  a  state  of  ™°"^ 
society,  is  never  an  easy  task.  The  practice  of  poly- 
gamy, accompanied,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  by  the 
seclusion  of  women,  and  the  existence  of  slavery,  which 
are  common  to  all  Musulman  countries,  have  always  a 
powerful  and  demoralizing  influence  on  manners.  But 
the  plurality  of  wives  and  concubines  is  nearly  confined 
to  the  upper  ranks,  and  the  more  wealthy ;  and  though 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  practice  are  felt,  in  the 
undue  importance  and  the  prominence  given  to  the 
sensual  passions,  in  the  debasing  effects  of  jealousy  and 
mistrust  on  the  character,  in  the  mischief  of  entrusting 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  the  young  of 
both  sexes,  to  the  nurture  of  women,  totally  strangers 
to  the  business  and  the  virtues  of  active  life ;  and  in 
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addition  to  this,  in  the  endless  discords  and  enmities^ 
which  the  claims  of  rival  mothers  introduce  into  the 
bosom  of  families ;  yet,  being  avowed  and  sanctioned 
by  the  law,  it  is  attended  with  none  of  that  degradation 
of  feeling  and  character  that  attends  the  pursuit  of 
promiscuous  debauchery,  or  of  unlawful  concubinage, 
when  the  sense  of  duty  is  overpowered  by  the  influence 
of  a  passion  acknowledged  to  be  guilty,  and  the  indul- 
gence  is  pursued  with  the  feelings  of  a  criminal,  who  is 
conscious  that  he  is  breaking  the  law.  The  connection 
of  wife  and  concubine  are  equally  lawful,  and  alike 
recognized  by  the  Musulraan  religion,  and  the  issue  of 
both  have  their  shares  in  the  succession.  The  practice  of 
slavery  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  domestic 
slavery,  a  condition,  in  the  East,  in  which  the  slave 
is  generally  treated  as  a  favoured  and  confidential  ser- 
vant, often  as  a  child  of  the  family.  We  find  no  traces 
of  agricultural  servitude.  The  lower  ranks  seem  all 
to  have  been  free.  Their  wives  were  more  fortunate 
than  those  of  their  superiors,  since  their  duties  re- 
quired them  to  move  about,  and  probably  sometimes  to 
assist  in  field-labour, 
condiuon  The  higher  ranks,  who  lived  in  the  possession  of 
highe^r  comparative  wealth  and  plenty,  seem  to  have  had  the 
'*"^*»  usual  and  almost  necessary  virtues  of  their  station  — 
braver}'-  and  liberality  towards  the  dependents  and  fol- 
lowers who  formed  their  strength.  They  were  gene- 
rally hardy,  and  with  some  skill  in  war,  which  was 
their  trade,  but  was  practised  rather  in  the  way  of 
foray  and  skirmish  than  of  regular  tactics.  Having 
the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  adventurers,  they  were  not 
uniformly  steady  in  their  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  their 
Sovereign;  their  adherence  to  whom  they  considered 
as  a  matter  to  be  regulated  by  considerations  of  mutual 
convenience,  in  which  they  were  too  often  directed  by 
notions  of  mere  temporary  expediency.  Some  of  them 
we  have  seen  were  men  of  talent  and  generosity,  and 
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many  had  some  taste  for  liberal  studies,  and  delighted 
in  the  Persian  and  Tiirki  poets  and  moralists. 

The  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  agricultural  and  pas-  and  of  the 
toral,  were  probably  a  good  deal  oppressed.  The  exac-  ^^^  *' 
tions  of  government,  joined  to  the  constant  march  and 
devastation  of  armies,  and  the  plundering  incursions  of 
the  hill  tribes,  must  have  left  them  little  that  they 
could  call  their  own.  There  was  indeed,  generally, 
some  castle,  or  walled  town,  to  which  they  could,  in  such 
cases,  retire.  But  they  were,  nevertheless,  often  taken 
by  surprise,  when  their  families  and  cattle,  and  hoards 
of  grain  were  liable  to  be  carried  away,  and  their 
standing  corn  trampled  down,  or  consumed  by  the 
horses  of  the  invaders.  But,  even  in  the  most  un- 
£Eivourable  circumstances,  there  is  an  elasticity  and 
spring  in  the  human  mind,  that  long  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  the  heaviest  calamity.  Oppression  is  never, 
indeed,  directly  favourable  to  the  moral  habits.  Where 
force  cannot  be  opposed  to  it,  it  calls  up  artifice  and 
cunning.  But  it  also  sometimes  calls  up  the  nobler 
passions.  The  bonds  of  union  between  the  members 
of  communities  and  the  members  of  families,  are 
drawn  closer  by  their  sufferings,  and  by  their  exertions 
to  avert  them.  The  generous  affections  are  brought 
actively  into  play;  united  efforts  are  made  to  oppose 
the  common  enemy ;  great  sacrifices  are  submitted  to 
for  the  sake  of  one  another  ;  the  disinterested  and 
domestic  affections  daily  gain  strength  in  the  midst  of 
suffering,  and  through  the  very  agency  of  suffering. 
Men  become  more  affectionate  parents,  more  attached 
children  and  friends,  and  better  members  of  the  little 
community.  There  are  little  numberless  pleasures  that 
the  eye  of  oppression  cannoi  detect,  or  its  hand  inter- 
rupt. History  in  general  gives  little  information  as  to 
the  daily  employment,  and  feelings  of  the  great  body 
of  the  lower  classes,  but,  in  this  mstance,  what  little 
can  be  gleaned,  is  not  unfavourable. 
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These  remarks  of  course  apply  chiefly  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills  and 
mountains  preserved  their  old  independence  unchanged. 

Be^enue.  As  to  the  rcvenue,  its  extent  and  nature,  we  know- 
little.  The  principal  was  probably  a  land-tax,  which 
from  the  mountaineers  was  levied  in  the  form  of 
tribute.  Baber  informs  us  that  the  revenue  of  K4bul 
from  both  these  sources  was  only  eight  laks  of  Shdh- 
rukhis>  or  about  33,333/.  65.  Sd.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  were  the  tumgha,  or  custom  duties,  on  all  cattle, 
sheep  and  other  articles  brought  into  the  country,  and 
probably  some  transit  duties  and  shop  duties.  There 
were,  besides,  the  p^shkeshes,  and  other  offerings  made 
to  the  prince  on  festivals  and  other  great  occasions. 
These  consisted  in  money,  horses,  rich  cloths  and  other 
rarities ;  and,  though  part  of  them  went  out  again  in 
the  form  of  khildts  and  gratifications  to  favourite  ser- 
vants, the  surplus  in  the  king's  favour  was  probably 
considerable.  At  the  same  time  the  revenue  of  E&bul 
was  never  great.  B^ber,  soon  after  he  conquered 
Kdbul,  levied  on  Kdbul  and  another  district,  a  con- 
tribution of  thirty  thousand  loads  of  grain  (kharwar) 
to  distribute  among  the  tribes  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  conquest,  but  the  burden  was  found  to  be 
too  great,  he  tells  us,  and  the  country  suflFered  ex- 
tremely. 

Abscnceof        Xhc   fixcd    and    stationary   condition    of    all    large 

free  institu** 

tions.  Asiatic  kingdoms,  which,  from  the  first  traces  of  history 

to  the  latest  times,  exhibit  only  the  purely  despotic  form 
of  government,  has  naturally  excited  the  attention  of 
all  readers  of  history.  No  progress  seems  ever  to  have 
been  made  towards  free  or  liberal  institutions,  or  if  any 
liberal  laws  or  regulations  were  made  under  a  good  or 
great  monarch,  they  totally  disappear  in  the  reign  of 
his  successor.  Nothing  is  stable,  but  the  absolute  will 
of  the  sovereign.  The  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  any- 
thing like  free  or  permanent  institutions  lies  in  this  very 
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absolute  power,  and  in  the  great  extent  of  the  king- 
dom. In  a  small  district  of  hill  country,  separated  by 
natural  limits  from  other  similar  or  different  districts, 
the  whole,  or  a  great  proportion,  of  the  inhabitants  can 
meet  and  confer  about  their  concerns.  They  can  agree 
about  the  acquisition  of  certain  benefits,  or  the  removal 
of  certain  wrongs,  which  affect  them  as  a  body.  They 
can  appoint  the  most  powerful  or  popular  man  among 
them  to  watch  over  their  rights,  with  certain  powers 
conferred  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  general 
benefit.  If  no  powerful  chief  or  king  is  near,  who  has 
strength  enough  to  subdue  them,  they  may,  for  a 
greater  or  less  time,  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  self- 
government.  The  same  is  the  case  in  towns,  especially 
in  commercial  or  trading  towns.  Their  common  in- 
terest and  the  direction  of  men  of  substance,  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge,  draw  and  knit  them  together. 
They  engage  in  fraternities ;  every  trade,  or  craft,  or 
profession,  forms  unions,  and  draws  together  numerous 
bodies,  who  work  for  their  own,  or  the  common  good, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  acquire  a  corporation-spirit, 
that  makes  them  ready  to  do  and  suffer  much  for  a 
common  cause.  From  governing  their  own  little  so- 
ciety, they  acquire  the  habits  that  fit  them  for  taking  a 
share  in  the  government  of  the  town.  Something  of 
a  representative  constitution  is  the  consequence.  Their 
wealth  enables  them  to  fortify  their  town,  and,  in  a 
country  where  many  such  towns  exist,  they  can  com- 
mand troops,  can  employ  their  wealth,  and  form  leagues 
or  combinations,  so  as  even  to  be  a  check  upon  the 
government,  or  to  attain  independence.  Such  were 
the  free  towns  of  Italy,  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  of 
Germany.  In  England,  the  towns,  after  obtaining  the 
right  of  governing  themselves,  by  joining  with  the 
crown  or  the  great  barons,  became  an  important  part 
of  the  political  system.  It  is  only  by  checks  that  any 
authority  can  be  limited,  and  institutions  are  necessary 
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to  support  and  maiiitam  these  checks.     Thus,  in  Eng- 
land,  the  power  of  the  nobles  never  could  have  been 
brought  as  an  eflFective  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
king,  had  they  not  been  of  hereditary  rank,  and  ac- 
customed to  meet  together  in  parliament  and  elsewhere, 
as  a  recognized  body ;  in  a  word,  to  consider  themselves 
as  a  political  corporation,  having  rights.     They  might, 
otherwise,  have  formed  combinations  and  le^ues,  and 
engaged  in  rebellions  and  commotions;  but  these,  if 
successful,  would  have  terminated  to  the  advantage  of 
one  or  two  of  the  chief  leaders,  not  of  the  nobles  as  a 
body  opposed  to   the   king.     Their  rank,  being  here- 
ditary, gave  them  both  permanence  and  coherion,  and 
enabled  them  to  act  in  concert  for  the  common  interest. 
But  in  the  East,  nobility  is  only  personal.    Except 
where  there  are  tribes,  the  personal  influence  of  any  in- 
dividual is  small.     The  nobles  hold  no  assemblies  as  a 
separate  body,  and  have  no  duties  to  perform  as  such. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  combine  or  act  in  union,  but 
by  rebellion.      There  are  no  public  institutions  (not 
religious),  in  which  they,  or  any  other  subjects  of  the 
state,  meet  for  deliberation  on  ministerial  or  any  other 
public   purposes ;   no    county  meetings,    no   boards  of 
justices,  no  juries,  no  town  meetings.     The  means  of 
combining,  or  of  coming  to  a  common  understanding, 
are,  therefore,  limited.     Absolute  princes  never  favour 
the  growth  of  privileges  to  nobles,  or  cities,  or  districts ; 
they  are  more  willing  to  destroy  these  rights.     They 
centralize  every  thing,  and  make  every  thing  depend  on 
their  own  will  and  pleasure.     Thus,  were  a  movement 
to  take  place,  even  for  the  most  beneficial  objects,  no 
hereditary  leader  can  be  found,  no  political  body  to 
assist,  no  permanent  institution  to  give  security  to  the 
object  if  attained.     It  is  a  rebellion  which,  if  successful 
for  the  moment,  falls  away  of  itself,  like  a  house  built 
on  sand,  and  leaves  not  a  trace  behind.     Thus  such 
despotic  governments  do  not  afford  the  fulcrum  to  sup- 
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port  the  political  lever,  and  the  force  is  applied  in 
vain.  Inferior,  internal  political  institutions,  scattered 
over  the  country,  or  means  of  consultation  and  combin- 
ation among  powerful  hereditary  chiefs,  are  necessary, 
as  checks  to  absolute  power.  They  cannot  long  exist, 
without  bringing  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom  in 
their  train.  Counties,  and  the  public  meetings  they 
produce,  towns,  parishes,  corporations,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  courts  of  law  and  juries,  are  the  great  elements 
of  liberty.  They  bring  men  together,  make  them 
reason,  and  accustom  them  to  act  with  foresight,  with 
moderation,  and  in  concert.  The  Mahomedan  govern- 
ments of  the  East  have  only  two  checks,  the  dangerous 
one  of  rebellion  —  and  the  power  of  religion  and  popu- 
lar opinion,  or  custom,  represented,  sometimes  suc- 
cessfiilly,  sometimes  without  effect,  by  the  Ulema,  the 
heads  of  the  religion  and  law.  But  revolution  produces 
a  change  of  governors,  not  of  government.  Any 
effectual  change  must  go  deeper,  and  begin  with  the 
fundamental  elements  of  civil  and  political  society. 
Yet,  now  that  the  Janissaries  are  gone,  the  Ulema  is 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  corporation  of  any 
body  in  Turkey. 
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Ab^  Sultan,  marries  Huin&yun*s  sister, 
S69.     Leaves  his  camp,  369. 

Ab-Birao,  380. 

Abdal-aziz,  son  of  Obeid  Khan,  hurries 
to  Herit  to  support  his  father,  100 
Marches  to  the  relief  of  the  Uxbeks, 
in  Bilkh,  373. 

Abdal  Ghaf&r  (Mir  M&l),  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Yidg&r,  228. 

Abdal  Hai  (Mir),  his  conduct  to  Uu- 
miyun  in  the  Gerrosir,  272.  Sur- 
renders to  Hum^yun,  304.  Brings 
him  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mirxa 
Hindal,  402. 

Abdal  Kh&lik,  advises  K&mr&n  to  con- 
ciliate Suleimiin  Mirza,313. 

Abdal  Makri,  his  party  expelled  from 
Kashmir,  365.  Applies  for  aid  to 
Kamrin  and  Ilumiyun,  365. 

Abdal  Reshid  Khan,  son  of  Suite       d 
Khan,  of  K^hghar,  sends  an  embassy 
to  Humiyun,  364.      Receives   from 
Hum^yun  an  account  of  his  conduct 
towards  K&mrin,  421. 

Abdal  Simd  (Khw^a),  deserts  KimWin, 
391. 

Abdal  W4hab,  his  mission  to  Sind,  265. 
Protects  Hum&yun  in  his  flight  from 
the  rout  of  Kipchik,  383.  At  the 
battle  of  Shutergerden,  302.  His 
death  at  Jirbar,  402. 

Abdalla  (Kiui),  his  mission  to  Shir 
Shah,  20a  Taken  by  the  Minas, 
207. 

Abdalla  Khan,  driven  from  Nous^i, 
82. 

Abdalla  Moghul  (Mlrxa),  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  Talik4n,  355.  En- 
courages Kimrin  to  return  to  his 
brother,  356.  Escapes  from  the  rout 
at  Rostek,  373. 

Abdalla  Niizi  (Sheikh),  a  leader  of  the 
Mehdevis,  476.  His  humility  and 
fervour,  478. 


Abdalla  Sulten,  son  of  Sekander  Sultan, 
defeated  at  fiilkh,  372. 

Abdalla  Sultinp(iri  (Mdlla),  declares 
Sheikh  AUi  guilty  of  heresy,  480. 

Abderch  Pass,  (the)  Hum&yun*s  passage 
through,  337. 

Abul  Baka  (Mir),  prevails  on  Kimrin 
to  give  way  to  his  brother,  206. 
Brings  back  Hindal  and  Yidgir  to 
Humayun,  207.  His  mission  to 
Y&dgar,  221.     His  death,  222. 

Abulfazl,  his  remarks  on  the  conduct 
of  Maldeo,  242.  His  account  of 
Hum£yun*s  treatment  in  Persia,  280. 

Abul  Hasan  (Mir),  sent  to  detoin  Hu- 
mivun,  270. 

Abul  K4sim  (Mlrxa),  son  of  K£mr£n, 
sent  to  Akber  on  Humiyun's  death, 
529. 

Abul  Kisim  Beg,  Governor  of  Guiliir, 
surrenders  it  to  Shir  Shah,  429. 
His  devoted  friendship  to  Biram 
Khan,  259.     Is  put  to  death,  259. 

Abulkbair,  proposes  to  seise  Humayun, 
267. 

Abul-Maali,  his  descent  and  character, 
401.  Shoots  one  of  Hum£yun*s  re- 
fractory leaders,  420.  Defeats  a 
large  body  of  Afgh&ns  near  Dib&lp(ir, 
512.  His  bravery  and  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Sirhend,  518.  Slays 
Shir  All  Khan,  518.  Left  at  Jalin- 
dher,  520.  Obteins  the  government 
of  the  Penj&b,  520.  His  arrc^ance 
and  misconduct,  523.  Is  superseded 
by  Akber,  and  nominated  to  Hissir 
Firiixa,  524.  His  insolence  to  Ak- 
bor,  526. 

Abusald  Khan,  son  of  Kuchum  Khan, 
(Grand  Khan,)  disapproves  of  the  war 
with  Persia,  99. 

Abyssinian  slaves  in  the  army  of  Behider 
Shah,  82. 

Achi  Chak  (Malek),  Governor  of  Kash- 
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mir,  takes  refuge  with  Shir  Shah, 
366.  Enters  Kashmir,  and  is 
routed,  366. 

Adam  Gaker  (Sultan),  his  embassy  to 
Hum&yun,  407.  Offers  to  give  up 
lUmHui  Mfrxa,  407.  41  a  Waita 
upon  Humijun,  41 1.  ReceiTes  Pi- 
raneh  and  his  country,  41 9.  Refuses 
to  submit  to  Shir  Shah,  425.  Makes 
peace  with  Isl&m  Shah,  466. 

A  del  Khan,  eldest  son  of  Shir  Shah, 
mediates  between  Shir  Shah  and 
Puran-Mal,  434.  His  weakness  and 
profligacy,  448.  He  is  pa.«ised  over 
in  the  succession  to  the  throne,  448. 
Meets  his  brother  Isl£m,  449.  Fail* 
ure  of  Isl£m*s  scheme  for  seising  him, 

450.  His  formal  submission  to  Is- 
Um,  450.  He  retires  to  Biina,  451. 
Further  attempt  to  seise  him,  451. 
He  flies  to  Khow^  Khan,  in  Mewiit, 

451.  Is  joined  by  some  of  the  chief 
amirs,  451.  They  march  on  Agra, 
451.  Are  defeated,  453.  Adel  flies 
and  disappears,  453,  454. 

AdelL  See  Muhiunmed  Shah  Adel  Shah. 

Afghinistin,  state  of,  during  Humii- 
yun*s  residence  in  Sind,  264. 

Afghins,  their  formidable  power  in  In- 
dia, 4.  Hum&yun's  campaign  against 
those  of  Beh&r,  15.  Their  defeat  by 
him  at  the  battle  of  Doura,  10.  134. 
Those  under  Shir  Shah  defeat  Hu- 
m^yun  at  the  battle  of  Kaniiuj,  189. 
They  pursue  him  across  the  Satlej, 
197.  Their  supremacy  in  India  re- 
stored under  Shir  Shah,  210,  211. 
Tlie  Khalil  and  Mehmend  Afghans 
join  Kdmrin,  397.  The  different 
tribes  submit  to  Humayun,  400. 
They  attack  his  camp  under  K^mr^n, 
402.  Are  surprised  and  defeated  by 
Humayun,  406.  Their  country  in 
Bangash  wasted,  406.  Those  of 
Delhi  assemble  in  great  force  in  the 
Pen  jab,  420.  Subversion  of  their 
dynasty  in  Hindust4n,  503.  Re- 
marks on  the  dynasty,  and  account  of 
the  five  competitors  for  the  throne,  at 
the  time  of  Hum^yun's  restoration, 
504.  Defeated  at  the  battles  of 
Michiwara  and  Sirhend,  515.  517. 

Aghxiw^r  Khan,  Amir-al-omra  of  Kho- 
risin,  101.  Defeated  and  put  to 
death  in  Kandahir,  102. 

Agra,  Humdyun  ascends  the  throne  at, 
2.  Committed  to  the  charge  of  Mir 
Muharamed  Bakhshi,  139.  Occupied 
by  Shir  Shah,  1 96.  Battle  of,  453. 
Reoccupied  by  Himu  Bakil,  503. 
Surrendered  to  Humiiyun,  520. 


Ahmed,  fiither  of  the  historian  Nis£m* 
ed-din,  his  skirmish  with  the  troops 
of  Maldeo,  245. 

Ahmed  Lid  (Malek),  causes  a  night 
attack  on  Ham4jun%  camp,  61. 

Ahmed  Khan  S6r,  gorcmor  of  the 
Peiuib,  495.  Revolts  from  Adeti, 
495.  Assumes  the  title  of  Sekaoder 
Shah,  or  Sultan  Sekander,  495.  De- 
feats Ibr&him  Khan  at  Farra,  496. 
Occupies  Agra  and  Delhi,  497.  514. 
Is  declared  Emperor  by  the  A%faaa 
nobles,  497.  Dispatches  T&tir  Khan 
and  Haibat  Khan  against  Humiyun's 
advance,  498.  514.  Who  are  de- 
feated by  Biram  Khan  at  Michiwira, 
499.  516.  Marches  with  a  large 
force  for  the  Penjib,  499.  516.  De- 
feated  by  Hum&yun  at  Sirhend,  499. 
5 1 7.  His  flight,  499.  51 8.  Invades 
the  Penjib,  524.  Expelled  by  Ak> 
ber,  526. 

Ahmed  Shah,  son  of  Muhammed  Shah, 
of  Malwa,  30.  Carried  off  by  Sultan 
Ibrihim,  30.  Placed  in  Chiodiri 
by  Biber,  34. 

Ahmed  Shah,  King  of  Gujrit,  the 
founder  of  Ahmedibid,  his  power, 
20. 

Ahmed  Sultan  Shamlu,  Governor  of 
Sistin,  his  hospitality  to  Humi- 
yun,  275.  Ordered  to  co-operate  with 
him,  294. 

Ahmed  T6rkomin  (Mir),  invites  Shir 
Shah  to  Chunir,  132. 

Ahmedib&d,  foundation  of,  20.  Its 
splendour,  21.77.  Occupied  by  Im&d- 
ul-miilk,  74.  Surrendered  to  Hu- 
m&yun,  76.  Committed  to  Askeri 
Mirza,  77.     Abandoned  by  him,  84. 

Abmednagar,  Bebider  Shah  acknow- 
ledged as  King  of,  38. 

Aim^ks  (the),  plunder  Kericha  Khan, 
348.    They  enterUin  Humayun,  384. 

Akber,  son  of  Humiyun,  his  birth  in 
the  castle  of  Amerkot,  254.  Left 
behind  in  the  flight  from  Sh&l-Mus- 
tung,  269.  Taken  by  Askeri  to 
Kandahir,  270.  Removed  to  Kibul, 
304.  Placed  under  the  care  of 
Kbanz4da  Begum,  305.  Removed 
to  the  charge  of  Kuch  Kilin,  313. 
Removed  from  the  care  of  Mir  Atka, 
336.  Exposed  by  Kimrin  on  the 
walls  of  Kdbul  during  the  siege,  343. 
Left  in  nominal  charge  of  K4bul,  380. 
A  third  time  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
Kamrdn,  386.  Restored  to  his  father, 
393.  Receives  the  jiigir  of  Chirkh 
in  Logher,  394.  Co-operates  with 
Humayun  in  laying  waste  Bancash, 
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406.  Definti  and  puti  to  death 
Himu  Baku,  503.  Appointed  to 
Hiss^r  Firuxa,  520.  Appointed  to 
the  Pei^ab,  524.  Expels  Sekander 
Shah,  586.  Expresses  sent  to  inform 
him  of  his  father's  death,  528.  The 
prayer  for  the  Emperor  recited  in  his 
name,  529.  Has  three  formidable 
competitors  for  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
529. 

Ak   Sultan,  Governor  of  Ghaxni,  joins 
Humiiyun,  323.     Commands  K£m- 
r&n's  advance  at  the  Dera  Kipchik, 
381.      Commands   Kilmrdn's  left  at  * 
the  battle  of  Shutergerden,  392. 

Ala-ed-dSn,  or  Aliro,  Lodi  (Sulten),  es- 
capes from  Kila  Zefer  to  Gujrit,  41. 
Puts  forward  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne  of  Delhi,  44.  Leads  a  force  to 
Kalinger,44.     His  army  retreats,  46. 

Alii  (Sheikh),  leader  of  the  Mehdevis, 
account  of  him  and  his  sect,  475-482. 

Alima  Taklu,  his  rebellion  against  Sliah 
Ismael,  99.     Quelled,  lOa 

Alem  Khan,  discovers  Behiuler  Shali*s 
treasure  at  Champanir,  66,  note. 

Aleng  Kazan,  Humiiyun  encamps  there, 
354. 

AH(MirSyed),  his  congratulatory  em- 
bassy to  Hum&yun,  326.  Receives 
the  government  of  Duki,  327. 

Ali  (Sheikh),  proposes  to  surprise  De- 
rdwal,  239. 

Ali  Akber  J4mi  (Sheikh),  his  daughter 
married  to  Humiyun,  220. 

All  Bakhshi  (SulUn),  Humiyun's  pay- 
master, brings  instructions  for  blind- 
ing KJuntin,  413. 

Ali  Beg  Jeliir  (Sheikh),  offers  to  sur- 
prise  Shah  Husein,  225.  His  skir- 
mish with  Maldeo*s  troops,  245.  De- 
feats Jini  Beg,  256.  Commands  a 
detachment  against  Shah  Husein, 
260.     Is  defeated  and  slain,  261. 

Ali  Dost,  refuses  to  blind  Kimr&n,  413. 

Ali  Kuli  Korchi,  attends  K4miin  on 
his  flight  from  K&bul,  345. 

Ali  Kuli  Sist£ni,  despatched  to  reduce 
Miratand  Sambhal,  520.  Puts  Kam- 
ber  Diwina  to  death,  520. 

Ali  Penjshiri  (IVlalek),  assists  Mirza 
Ibrahim  of  Badakhshiin,  353.  De- 
feats Temir  Shagh&li,  353. 

Ali  Rexa  (Imiim),  his  tomb  visited  by 
Humiyun,  297. 

Ali  Sultan  Taklu,  his  death  before  Bist, 
304. 

Alika  Arghiin  (Mir),  his  defence  of 
Sehwin,  824. 

Alim  Khan  (Sultan).  iS!ee  Alim  Khan 
Jigat. 


Alim  Khan  Jil&l  Khan  Jigat,  acquires 
Riisen,  Bhilsa  and  Chind^ri,  37. 
Joins  Behader  Shah,  51.  Is  muti- 
lated by  Hum&yun,  58. 

Alim  LodL     See  Ald-ed-dm  Lodi. 

Alla-dost  (Mir),  his  mission  to  ^nd, 
265. 

Alwar.     See  Mewat 

Ambdla,  battle  of,  458. 

Amber  (Khwiya),  recaptures  Askeri 
Mirza  321. 

Amerkot,  Humiyun  hospitably  received 
there,  249.  His  sUy  there,  858.  Birth 
of  Akber  there,  254. 

Anderib,  battle  of,  303.  Placed  under 
Hindal,  332.  Abandoned  by  K&m- 
r&n,  353.  Giren  to  Terdi  Beg,  509. 
Besieged  by  Suleim&n  Mirza,  522. 

Anka  Argh6n  (Mir),  his  mission  from 
Shah  Husein  to  Humiiyun,  213. 

Arab  Mekki  (Mir),  mediates  between 
Kiimriin  and  Humiiyun,  356. 

Artillery,  that  of  Behider  Shah  under 
Rdmi  Khan,  49.  That  of  Humiyun 
at  the  battle  of  Kaniuj,  185. 

Aru,  Humiyun's  encampment  at,  837. 

Army  (the)  of  B&ber  and  Humiyun 
described,  540. 

Asir,  fort  of,  79. 

Askeri  Mirza,  son  of  Biber,  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Sambhal,  6. 
Commands  the  advanced  guard  in 
Gtg'r&t,  75.  Is  surprised,  75.  De- 
feats the  Guzrdtis,  76.  Made  Gover- 
nor of  Ahmedabid,  76 ;  and  Vice- 
roy, 77.  His  arrogance,  83.  En- 
camps at  Sirganj,  84.  Advised  by 
Hindd  Beg  to  declare  himself  inde- 
pendent, 85.  Declines,  but  afterwards 
consents,  85.  Retreats  from  Ahme- 
ddbid,  85.  Is  pursued  by  Behider 
Shah,  86.  Reaches  Champanir,  86. 
Is  refused  admittance  there  by  Terdi 
Beg,  87.  Marches  towards  Agra,  88. 
Submits  to  Humiyiin,  88.  Accom- 
panies Humi}un  against  Shir  Shah, 
139.  His  disgraceful  stipulation,  as 
the  reward  for  assisting  Humdyun,154. 
Forces  the  passes  into  Behiur,  155. 
Commands  the  right  at  the  battle  of 
KaniLtig,  190.  Joins  Humivun  in  his 
flight,  192.  His  quarrel  with  Yidg&r, 
198.  Leaves  Delhi  to  proceed  to 
Sambhal,  195.  Meets  his  three 
brothers  at  Lah6r,  197.  Receives 
the  governm^it  of  Ghazm  from  K&m- 
rdn,  264 ;  and  that  of  Kandahir, 
265.  His  hostile  preparations  on  the 
approach  of  Humiyun,  866.  He  ad- 
vances to  take  him,  267.  Arrives  at 
Shil-Miistung~  270.     Captuica  Akp 
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ber,  970.  Besieged  in  KanJah^  bj 
Humiljuii,  306.  Surrenders  to  the 
Emperor,  Sll.  Disclosure  of  his 
treasonable  designs,  312.  I mprisoned, 
313.  Escapes,  321.  Recaptured, 
321.  Committed  to  the  custody  of 
Nadlm  Kokiltash,  321.  Released, 
358.  Appointed  to  the  government 
of  Karatigin,  360.  Left  in  charge  of 
Kuldb,  377.  Defeated  by  Chaker 
Ali  Beg,  378.  Joins  Kimriin,  378. 
Flies  from  the  route  at  Rostak,  378. 
Appointed  by  K4mrin  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Jel&lib&d,  387.  Taken 
prisoner  by  Hum&yun  at  the  battle 
of  Shutergerden,  393.  Sent  a  pri- 
soner to  Badakhshin,  397.  Dies  be- 
tween Mekka  and  Damascus,  397. 

Asof  Khan,  left  with  the  Gujr&t  troops 
at  M&ndu,  32.     Slain  in  battle,  S3. 

Astineh,  Hum4yun  surprised  at,  371. 

Asterdb&d,  overrun  by  the  Uzbeks,  99. 

Astrology  in  the  East,  135,  note, 

Atkeh  Khan,  or  Mir  Atka.  See  Shems- 
ed-din  Muhammed  Ghaznevi. 

Aulla(Shah),  shrine  of,  371. 

Aserb&ijin,  rebellion  in,  99. 

Azim  Hum&yun.  See  Haibat  Khan 
Niiizi. 

Biba  Beg  JiUir,  defends  Judnpur,  151, 
152.      Is  slain,  171. 

Baba  Jujkeh,  his  expedition  to  Kash- 
mir, 203. 

Bdba  Kuli,  an  officer  of  Shah  Husein, 
his  negotiation  with  Yadgar  Mirza, 
227.     His  Mission  to  Humayun,  2G2. 

Bdba  Said,  aids  Kamran  in  his  escape 
from  Selim  Shah,  409. 

Babai  of  Kulab,  wounds  Hum4yun,  382. 

Baban,  or  Biban,  Khan  Jilwani,  sup- 
ports Sultan  Mahmud  Lodi,  9.  Pre- 
ferred ill  command  of  his  army  to 
Shir  Khan,  133. 

Babck  Beg,  Ilumiyun's  mehmandar  in 
Per«irt,  282. 

Bdber,  his  invasion  of  Malwa,  34.  Oc- 
cupies Behar,  13\. 

B&berld,  garden  of,  Humdyun  resides 
at,  214. 

Badakhshan,  the  kingdom  of,  confirmed 
to  Suleimdn  Mirza,  6.  Invaded  by 
Kamrdn,  265.  302.  Submits  to  him, 
303.  K^im  Birlas,  appointed  Go- 
vernor/'tOS.  ItsafTairs  under  Kimran, 
313.  Suleiman  restored  to  the  go- 
vernment, 31 3.  Taken  by  Humdyun, 
329.  Given  to  Hindal  Mirza,  330. 
Restored  to  Mirza  Suleiman,  .332. 

Badeh  Tyeb  Dinishmend  (Sheikh),  his 
fetwa  against  Sheikh  AUi,  481. 


Bagh  (Khw^ja),  stnrendcn  the  fbrT  of 
Eibek  to  Humiyun,  370.  Set  at 
large,  376. 

Baik^  Begum,  153. 

Bakhshi-bknu  Begum,  daughter  of  Hu- 
mayun,  removed  from  Kandabir  to 
Kiibul,  905.  Betrothed  to  MSna 
Ibrahim,  394. 

Bakhshui  Langa,  of  Uch,  receive!  the 
title  of  Khan  Jehin,  208.  Furnishes 
Humdyun  with  supplies,  208.  Offers 
obstructions  to  the  progress  of  Hu- 
m^yun,  238. 

Bakl&n,  or  B&ghlixi,  taken  by  K&mrtin, 
347.     Hum&yun  arrives  there,  370. 

Balkh,  in  possession  of  the  Uzbeks,  368. 
Expedition  of  Humiyun  against,  368. 

Baltu  Khan,  his  quarrel  with  Khwiga 
Moazem  Sultan,  513. 

Baluches,  their  merciless  robberies,  266. 
Their  detention  of  Humiyun  in  the 
desert,  271.  Their  settlement  in  the 
Penj4b,  424. 

BAmiiii,  government  of,  given  to  Shir- 
efken,  331. 

Bangash,  given  to  Hindil,  40a  Laid 
waste  by  Humdyun,  406. 

Bdpus  Beg,  chief  minister  of  Kamrin, 
313.  Is  appointed  At41ik  to  his 
son-in-law,  323.  Pardoned  by  Hu- 
mdyun,  323.  Joins  his  camp,  324. 
His  wife  dishonoured,  and  his  chil- 
dren murdered  by  Kamriin,  342. 
Deserts  from  Humiyun  to  K4mr4n, 
351.  Forgiven  by  Hamayun,  357.  Ap- 
pointed by  Kim  ran  to  Talikan,  377. 

Baroda,  under  Dost  Beg  Ishekagha,77. 

Bar(jch,  under  Kdsim  Husein,  77. 
Taken  by  the  partizans  of  Behdder 
Shah,  82. 

Basant  Rai,  title  of  Himu  Bakal,  491. 

Bayezid,  his  account  of  the  rout  of 
the  Dera-Gez,  374. 

Bayciid  Khan  Fermuli,  preferred  to 
Shir  Shah  in  the  command  of  Sultan 
Mahmud's  army,  133. 

Bayezid  (Sheikh),  supports  Sultan  Mah- 
mud Lodi,  9.  Slain  at  the  battle  of 
Doura,  10. 

Bdz  Behdder  (Sultan),  King  of  Malwa, 
his  skill  in  music,  504.  Succeeds 
his  father,  505. 

Bedaun,  conquered  by  Kamber  Diwina, 
520. 

Behader  (Sultan).      See  Khizer  Khan. 

Behider  Khan  Sistini,  appointed  to 
Zemin-diwer,  509. 

Behider  Shah,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Gujrat,  21.  33.  Invades  Malwa,  and 
takes  Cbind^ri,  34.  Again  invades 
Malwa,  and  takes  Mandu,  35.     De- 
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thrones   Sultan   Mahmiid,  and  pro- 
claims himself  King  of  Malwa,  35. 
Seizes  Sil£h-ed-din,  36.     His  further 
successes,  38.     His  power  in  Gujrat, 
5.     Alarms    Humdyun    by  his  pro- 
gress   in    Malira    and    Nagor,    11. 
Sends  an  embassy  to  Humayun,  12. 
Receives  Muhammed  Zem^n  Mirza, 
13.     Besieges  Cheit(ir,  14.  41.     Re- 
tires on  receiving  large  presents,  1 5. 
41,     Forms  a  league  against  Humii- 
yun,  41.      Anecdote   of  his  magnifi- 
cence, 42,  note.    Assists  the  Lodis,  44. 
Again  besieges  Cheitiir,  45.     Storms 
and  sacks  the  city,  48.     Encamps  at 
IVIandsdr,  49.    Entrenches  his  camp, 
50.       His   troops    disheartened,   51. 
Joined  by  Sultan  Alim  of  Kalpi,  51. 
Distress  in  his  camp,  52.    His  flight, 
53.     He  reaches  Mdndu,  54.    Makes 
overtures  to    Hum4yun,    55.      Sur- 
prised  in   Mdndu,   56.     Escapes  to 
Cliampanlr,  56.     Flics  to   Cambjy, 
60.      Bums  his  fleet,  60.      Flies  to 
Diu,  60.   72.     Negotiates   with    the 
Portuguese,  73.  81.     Deputes  Im^d- 
ul-mulk   to   collect    the  revenues  of 
Gujriit,  74.     Reaction  in   Gujrat  in 
his  favour,   81.     Joins  his  troops  at 
Patan,    83.       Pursues   the    imperial 
forces,  86.    Occupies  Champauir  and 
recovers  all  Gujrat,  88.     Returns  to 
Diu,  91.     His  transactions  with  the 
Portuguese,  91.     His  death,  92,  93. 
His  character,  94,  note.     His  alleged 
reappearance,  96.     His  mother  and 
nobles  retire  to  Ahmedabad,  96.    His 
immediate  successors,  96. 

Behdr,  overrun  by  Shir  Shah,  89.  In- 
vaded by  Nazret  Shah,  126.  Seized 
by  Sultan  Mahmiid,  129;  who  is 
expelled  by  Baber,  130.  Reoccupied 
by  Shir  Shah,  151. 

Beh&r  Khan  Lohdni.  See  Sultan  Mu- 
hammed. 

BehAr  Khan  Sirwdni,  converted  to  the 
sect  of  the  Mehdevis,  481.  Deserts 
Adeli,  494. 

Behbud  Chobdiir,  245. 

Behram  Mirza,  brother  of  Tahmasp,  ap- 
pointed viceroy  of  Khordsan,  99.  His 
presents  to  Humayun,  283.  His 
enmity  to  him,  290. 

Behsud,  Hum4yun's  winter  encamp- 
ment at,  405. 

Bekasi  (MiiUa),  personates  Humayun 
on  his  death,  52K. 

Bekr&m  (now  Peshdwer),  rebuilt  by 
Ilumdyun,  420. 

Belgram,tbe  capital  of  Muhammed  Sul- 
tan Mirza,  89.    Taken  by  Hindal,  90. 
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Benires,  besieged  and  taken  by  Shir 

Shah.  151. 
Bcnd-kusha,Humayun*s  stay  there,  359. 
Bengal,  invaded  and  reduced  by  Shir 
Shah,  136.  142.  SubmiU  to  Hu- 
m4yun,  149.  The  government  as- 
sumed by  Khizer  Khan  Sirwani,  428. 
Placed  under  the  Amin  Kazi  Fa- 
zilat,  428. 

Bvrir,    kingdom   of,    attacked    by    the 

Kings  of  Beder  and  Ahmednagar,  38 ; 

who  are  driven  out  byBehdder  Shah,3a. 

Bhatta,  the  Raja  of,  defeats  Sultan 
Ibrdhim,  501. 

Blieker,  city  and  fortress  of,  209.  Be- 
sieged by  Ilumdyun,  218.  Descrip- 
tion  of  it,  226.  Progress  of  the 
siege,  226.     The  siege  raised,  229. 

Bhilsa,  reduced  by  Sultan  Mahm^d,  22. 
Assigned  to  Muhammed  Shah,  29. 
Given  to  Sil4h-cd-din,  30.  Given  to 
Alem  Khan  Jigat,  37. 

Bhira,  Shir  Shah's  stay  there,  424. 

Bhopal  Rai,  chief  of  Bijagar,  occupies 
Mdndu,  90. 

Bhopat  Rai,  son  of  Silah-ed-din'  of 
Bhilsa,  37.  Escapes  with  Behdder 
Shah,  56.  Recovers  Rdisen  and 
Chdnd^ri,  429. 

Bhiil,  or  Behlul  (Sheikh),  notice  of 
him,  162.  Sent  on  a  mission  to 
Hindal,  150.  162.  Is  put  to  death 
by  Hindal,  152.  163. 

Bidna,  fortress  of>  13.  Pays  tribute  to 
Mahm{id  l%hilji,  22.  Seized  and 
ravaged  by  Tdtdr  Khan  Lodi,  45. 
Recovered  by  Humdyuo,  46.  Be- 
sieged by  Muhammed  Shah,  449. 
Sicg2  raised,  500.  Reduced  l)y  Hai* 
der  Muhammed  Khan,  521. 

Bibi  Dud 6,  her  management  of  affairs 
in  Behdr,  125. 

Biddgh  Khan  Kajar,  surrenders  Kan- 
dahdr  to  Kdmrdn,  106.  Appointed 
Atdlik  of  Sultan  Murdd  Mirza,  294. 
Claims  Kandahdr  for  the  King  of 
Persia,  312.  Dispossessed  of  Kan- 
dahdr, 320. 

Biddgh  (Shah),  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Uzbeks,  376. 

Bikcrm^it,  (Rana)  of  Cheit6r,  suc- 
ceeds his  brother  Ruttonsi,  40.  Be- 
sieged in  Cheit6r  by  Behdder  Shah, 
40.      Purchases  a  peace,  15.  41. 

Biram  Khan,  sent  to  clear  the  passes 
between  Behdr  and  Bengal,  145. 
Fails,  146.  Joins  the  imperial  camp 
at  Jun,  258.  Sketch  of  his  history 
since  the  battle  of  Kaniiuj,  258.  Ac- 
companies Humdyun  to  Persia,  281. 
Sent  as  envoy  to  Shah  Tahmasp,  281. 
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The  Shah's  treatment  of  him,  281. 
Honoured  by  the  Shah  with  the  title 
of  Khan,  288.  Defeats  RafSa,  307. 
Sent  as  ambassador  to  K^ul,  S07. 
Returns  to  Hum^yun,  308.  Ap- 
pointed governor  of  Kandah&r,  320. 
Assists  in  expelling  K&mrin  from 
Zemin-d^wer,  335.  Visiu  Hdji 
Muhammed  at  Ghazni,  398.  Pre- 
vails on  him  to  accompany  him  to 
Kabul,  399.  Induces  him  to  return 
when  he  had  withdrawn,  399.  Is 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Khan 
Kh&niin,  399.  Ordered  to  pursue 
Kamran,  399.  Returns  to  Kanda- 
har, 400.  Is  suspected  by  HumAyun, 
507.  Entertains  him  with  magni- 
ficence, 507.  Joins  him  at  Kdbul, 
509.  Sent  against  Nasib  Khan,  511. 
Takes  Harhana,  512.  Passes  the 
Satlej.  514.  Gains  the  battle  of 
Mdchiwjra,  499.  515.  Honoured 
with  the  title  of  Khan  Khdnan  Ydr 
Vaf^ddr,  516.  Reinforced  and  joined 
by  Hum&yun,  516.  Battle  of  Sir- 
hend,  499.  517.  Sirhend  bestowed 
on  him,  520.  Appointed  Atdlik  to 
Akber  in  the  Penjdb,  524.  Receives 
the  account  of  Humiyun's  death,  526. 

Birkeh(Mir  Syed),  his  message  to  Hin- 
dal,  322.  He  supports  the  wounded 
Emperor  in  his  flight  from  Dora 
Kipchdk,  383.  Appointed  to  the 
go%'ernment  of  Kunduz,  400. 

Birlds  (Mirza  Beg),  surrenders  to  Hu- 
mayun,  329. 

Bist,  besieged  and  surrenders  to  Hu- 
mayun,  304. 

Blinding,  modes  of,  13. 

Bochak  Behader  (Mir),  appointed  to 
Mabm6dab^d,  77. 

Bohjat  Khan,  of  Chanderi,  forms  a  con- 
federacy against  Medini  llai,  27. 
Withdraws  from  the  camp  of  the  con- 
federates, 29.  Again  joins  them, 
and  concludes  a  peace  with  Sultan 
Mahmiid,  29. 

Bombay,  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gujrat,  20. 

Bostam,  overrun  by  the  Uzbeks,  99. 

Bundi,  conquered  by  Mahm{id  Khiiji, 
22. 

B6ranp6r,  IIumAyun's  stay  there,  99. 
Buihdn-el-mulk  Sistani,  operates  against 

Humayun,  45. 
Burli^n  Nizim  Shah,  King  of  Ahmed- 
nagar,    acknowledges   Behuder   Shah 
as  King  of  Ahmcdnagar,  38.      Offers 
to  assist  Humayun,  139. 
Bumes,    Sir    A.,     his    description    of 
itohri,  226. 


Cambay,  its  commerce,  21.  BehMer 
Sliah  bums  his  fleet  there,  60.  Pilla$*cd 
by  Humiiyun,  62.  Under  Dort  Beg 
Ishekdgha,  77.  Recovered  for  Behi- 
der  Shah  by  Shitib  Khao,  83. 

Ch&chkan,  its  geographical  position, 
217,  aote.  Character  of  the  country 
and  of  its  inhabitants,  918. 

Chak,  family  of,  in  Kashmir,  364. 

Chaker  Ali  Beg  Kulibi,  or  Cbaker 
Khan,  joins  Homiyuu  against  Ta- 
Hkin,  356.  Appointed  Amir-ul- 
omra  to  Kamr&n  Mirsa,  S60i.  Ex- 
pelled by  Kiraran  from  KuUb^  376. 
Plunders  Kulib,  378. 

Champanlr,  Raja  of,  tributary  to  Ahmed 
Shah  of  Gujrit,  20.  His  power,  2a 
Fortress  of,  taken  by  Mahmiid  Sbah 
Bigara,  2a  Description  of  it,  62, 
63.  Captured  by  escalade,  64.  Mas- 
sacre of  the  garrison,  ^,  Immense 
booty,  66.  ReUken  by  Beb^der 
Shah,  88. 

Cliand  Khan,  brotlier  of  Bcbider  Sbab, 
flies  to  M^ndu,  33. 

Chdnderi,  taken  by  Sultan  Mahm6d 
Khiiji,  22.  Assigned  to  Medini  Rai, 
32.  Stormed  by  B4ber,  34.  Re- 
stored to  Ahmed  Shah,  34.  Bestowed 
by  Behiuler  Shah  on  Aiim  Khan 
Jigat,  37.  Recovered  by  Bhopat 
and  Puran  Mai,  429. 

Chapcrgh^ta,  battle  of,  502. 

Chcitur,  or  Meiv4r,  besieged  by  Sultan 
Mahmud  Khiiji,  22,  Besie<red  by 
Behader  Shah,  14.  41.  47.  Taken  by 
storm,  48. 

Chibra-Mow,  defeat  of  T^j  Khan  at, 
489. 

Cliilmeh  Koko,  his  generosity  to  Kam- 
ran IVlirza,  418. 

Chiragh-kush,  or  Lamp-extinguishers, 
sect  of,  281.  Their  persecution^ 
281,  note. 

Chirkh  in  Logher,  given  to  Akber,  394. 

Chuchak  Begum,  daughter  of  Shah 
Husein  of  Sind,  married  to  Kamran, 
335.  Her  devotion  to  ber  husband, 
418. 

Chunar,  fort  of,  its  strength  and  import- 
ance,   10.    131.       Besieged    by   Hu- 
mayun,   10.      The  siege  abandoned, 
1 1.       Besieged  by   Sultan    Mahmud 
Ix)di,    130.      The  siege  raised,    130. 
Acquired  by   Shir  Shah,  131.      Be- 
sieged by  Humayun,   140.      Capitu- 
lates, 141.      Restored  to  Shir  Shab, 
170. 
Chi'ipah  Ghat,  surprise  of  the,  171. 
Chupi  Behader,  informs  Humayun  of 
Askeri*s  approach,  268.     His  mission 
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from  Hum^yon  to  Shah  Tahmasp, 

273. 
Cities,  (the  large,)  of  Bdber  and  Hu- 

inilyun,  543. 
"  Combat  of  Friends,"  the,  51. 
Court,(the,)of  Baberand  Humayun,536. 

D'Acuna  (Nuiia),  Viceroy  of  Goa,  fur- 
nishes assistance  to  Bch^der  Shah, 
73.  Sails  to  Diu,  91.  Receives  Be- 
bider  Shah  on  hoard  his  ship,  92.  Pi  is 
part  in  the  death  of  Beh^der  Shah,  92. 
His  subsequent  proceedings  94. 

Dawa  Beg,  joins  Huni&yun,  310.  322. 

Deh  -Afghunin,  a  suburb  of  Kdbul, 
battle  of,  338. 

Delhi,  disruption  of  the  empire  of, 
under  Sultan  Muhammed  loghlak, 
17.  The  city  entrusted  to  Mir  Fakhr 
All,  139.  Attacked  by  Ilindal 
Mirza,  165.  Occupied  by  Shir  Shah, 
196.  Occupied  by  Humslyun,  503. 
520.     Taken  by  Himu  Bakal,  503. 

Deni-Gex  (the),  the  rout  at,  374. 

Dera  Kipchak  (the),  the  battle  at,  381 . 

DerAwal,  fort  of,  Humdyun*s  halt  there, 
239. 

Derwish  AH,  governor  of  Ujcin,  his 
death,  79. 

Derwish  Koka,  his  skirmish  with  the 
troops  of  Maldeo,  245. 

Derwish  Maksud  Bengdli,  rejoins  the 
l:^mperor  after  the  defeat  at  Chonsa, 
175. 

De  Souza,  (Emanuel,)  Governor  of  Diu 
Castle,  92.     His  death,  93. 

Dh4r,  battle  of,  19.  Taken  by  Mo- 
zeffer  Shah,  19.  Taken  by  Sultan 
Mahmud  II.  of  Malwa,  32.  Given 
by  Shir  Shah  to  Hdji  Khan,  431. 

Dhamoni,  assigned  to  Muhammed  Shah, 
29. 

Dib&lpur,  defeat  of  the  Afghans  at,  51 1. 

Dilawer  Khan,  assumes  the  sovereignty 
of  Malwa,  19. 

DiUwer  Khan,  Khan  Khanan  Lodi, 
commands  Humdyun's  advance,  153. 
Carried  off  by  Khowas  Khun,  154. 
His  death  in  prison,  1 54,  note, 

Dildir  Agacheh,  or  Dildar  Begum, 
mother  of  Hindal,  her  reproach  of 
her  son,  164.  She  entertains  the 
ladies  of  the  court  at  Pater,  220. 
Makes  up  the  quarrel  between  Hu- 
mdyun  and  Hindal,  220. 

Dia,  21.  Behader  Shah's  flight  thither, 
60.  Its  commercial  importance,  72. 
Settlement  of  the  Portuguese  there, 
72.  The  death  of  Behader  Shah 
there,  93.  Is  retained  by  the  Fortu- 
guese,  95. 


Dost    Beg   Ishekdgha,   entrusted  with 

Cambay  and  Baroda,  77. 
Doulat   Khan   Lodi,  his  friendship  for 

Shir  Shah,  1 1 7,  1 1 8. 
Doulat  Khan  Nouh&ni,  his  elevation  at 

the  court  of  A  deli,  486.     Slays  Shah 

Muhammed  Firmuli,  488. 
Doura,  battle  of,  10. 
Durgdwati,  daughter  of  Rdna    Sanga, 

her  determined  conduct  and  death,  37. 

Eder,  reduction  of,  by  Mozeffer  Shah,  19. 

Eibck,  besieged  and  taken  by  Humiyun, 
370. 

Ekbdl  Khan,  suspected  of  treason,  468. 

Ekhtiar  Khan,  defends  ChampanSr,  63. 
65.  Surrenders  to  Humdyun,  65, 
His  acquirements,  65. 

Elias  Khan  (Khwdja),  joins  his  bro- 
thers in  rebellion,  489. 

Fakhr  Ali  (Mir),  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Delhi,  139.  His 
energy  in  favour  of  Humdyun,  160. 
164.  His  advice  to  Kamrin,  166. 
His  death,  194. 

Farakh  (Shah),  advises  Shah  Husein 
not  to  join  Humdyun,  71. 

Farra,  besieged  by  Obeid  Khan,  98. 

Fateh  Khan  Baluch  Dudai,  submits  to 
Shir  Shah,  424.  Seizes  Multon,  433. 
Is  expelled  by  Haibat  Khan,  433. 

Fateh  Shah,  the  Chirdgh-kiish,  defeated 
by  Monaim  Khan,  407. 

Fateh pur-Gandava,  265. 

Fazael  Beg,  or  Fazil  Beg,  deserts  Hu- 
mdyun,  233.  Deserts  Kdmr&n,  310. 
Blinded  by  Kdmrdn,  336. 

Fazilat,  or  Fazihat  ( Kazi),  appointed 
Amin  of  Bengal,  428. 

Fazli  (Mir),  Governor  of  Bendres, slain 
by  Shir  Shah,  151. 

Ferdausi,  allusion  to  his  works,  25. 

Ferid.    See  Shir  Shah. 

Ferid  G6r  (Mir),  opposes  Humiyun, 
174.  Sent  in  put  suit  of  Hum^yun, 
afler  the  battle  of  Kanduj,  195. 

Feringi  Khan.     See  San  Jago. 

Ferkhat  Khan,  appointed  to  Lahdr,  523. 
Displaced  by  Abul  Maali,  524. 

Filudi,  240. 

Firozeh  ( Jdm),  his  death,  62,  note. 

Fir6z  Shah,  King  of  Bengal,  his  ac- 
cession, 136.     His  murder,  136. 

Firuz  Shah  S6r,  King  of  Delhi,  his  ac- 
cession, 483.      His  murder,  483. 

Fortresses  (the),  of  Baber  and  Hu- 
mayun,  542. 

Gagrown,  held  by   Medini   Rao^  3S« 
o  2 
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Besieged  by  Mahm6d  II.,  S2.     Re- 
duced bj  Behdder  Shah,  40. 
Gakera,  account  of  their  country  and 
its  princes,  411,  note.      They  defeat 
Shir  Shab*8  detachments,  425.    Their 
ccmtcsts  with  IsUm  Shah,  465. 
Gcrmsir   (the),     Hum^yun*s  visit    to, 
272.      Its   surrender   to    Hum^yun, 
304. 
Gh&zi  (Khwaja)  of  Tabris,  insulu  the 

R^a   of  Amerkot,    257.      Quarrels 
with  Ker^ha  Khan,  350.     Restored 

to  the  office  of  Ucw^n,  508,  note, 
Chizi  Khan,  chief  of  a  Baldcb  tribe, 

submits  to  Shir  Shah,  424. 
Gh4zi  Khan  S{ir,  defends  Chunar,  140. 

Receives  his  son,  Ibrdhim  Khan,  493. 

Provisions  Bi&na,  500.     Is  besieged 

in  Bi4na,  521.     Surrenders  to  Haider 

Muhammed,  522.      Is  put  to  death, 

501.  522. 
Ghazi   Mahali,   ordered  to    seize   Adel 

Khan,  451.     Imprisoned  by  Khow&s 

Khan,  451. 
Ghaznevi    (Mir).      See    Shems-ed-din 

Muhammed. 
Ghazni,  government   of,   bestowed   by 

Kumran  on  Askeri,  264.     Bestowed 

on  Hindal,  326.     Surprised  by  K&m- 

rdn,  336.     Shah  Muhammed  sent  to 

secure  it,  384.      Given    by   Kdmrdn 

to   Keracha   Khan,    387.     Given  to 

Hindal,     400.       Bestowed,    on    the 

death  of  Hindal,  on  Akbcr,  404. 
Gholam  Ali  Sheshangusht,  blinds  Kam- 

ran,  414. 
Ghurbend,  given  by  Kamrdn  to  Yasan 

Doulat,  387. 
Ghuri,    placed    under     Hindal,     332. 

Taken    by   Kdmran,    345.       Left    in 

charge  of  Shir   Ali,  345.     Taken  by 

Keracha  Khan,  346.      Recovered  by 

Kdmrdn,  347. 
Ghurjistdn,  reduced  by  Siiah  Tahmasp, 

100. 
Girndl,  or  Jdnagar,  fortress  of,  taken  by 

Mahm6d  Shah  Bigara,  20. 
GondevAna,  the  Rais  of,  join  the  Mus- 

ulman    confederacy   against    Medini 

Rai,  27. 
Gour,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  captured 

by    Shir   Shah,    142.      Occupied    by 

llumdyun,  149. 
Government,  state  of,  during  the  reigns 

of  Baber  and  Humavun,  536. 
GowAr  tribes,  they  attack  Humdyun's 

camp,  62. 
Ghdzanfer,    is  imprisoned    by    Askeri, 

and  escapes,  84.      Flies  to  the  camp 

of  Behader  Shah,  84. 
Gualiar,  surrendered  to  Siiir  Shah,  429. 


Gujrdt,  becomes  an  independent  kin|^- 
dom,  17.  Its  early  history,  18. 
Mozefier  Khan,  18.  Its  prosperity 
under  Ahmed  Shah  and  Mahm6d 
Shah  Bigara,  20.  Deacription  and 
importance  of  the  country,  21. 
Overrun  by  Mahmiid  Khiiji,  22. 
Behdder  Sliah  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
33.  Conquest  of  Humiiyun,  60.  7S. 
Anarchy,  73.  Reaction  in  fiivour  of 
Behdder  Shah,  81.  Abandoned  by 
the  Moghuls,  87.  Recovered  by 
Behdder  Shah,  88. 

Gul-Baluch,  Hutndyun*8  stay  there, 
206. 

Gulchehreh' Begum,  married  to  Abds 
(Sultan),  369. 

Gurdiz,  given  to  Hindal^Miraa,  400. 

Habshis  (the),  in  the  army  of  Behdder 
Shah,  81. 

Hdfez,  his  works,  25. 

HaibatKhan  Nidzi,  charged  by  Shir  Shah 
with  the  building  of  Rbotas,  426. 
Reduces  Multdn,  433.  Honoured 
with  the  title  of  Azim  Humdyun, 
433.  Governor  of  the  Penjdb,  455. 
Gives  up  Kutb  Khan,  455,  Excites 
the  jealousy  of  Isldm  Shah,  457. 
Joined  by  Khowds  Khan,  457.  De- 
feated, 458.  Defeats  Khwdja  Veis 
Sirwdni,  464.  Is  totally  defeated, 
464.      Slain,  467. 

Haider  Mirza  Doghlat,  accompanies 
the  Tartars  in  their  inroad  into  Kash- 
mir, 365.  Returns  to  Kashghar, 
365.  Joins  Kdnirdn,  105.  Is  left 
in  charge  of  I^hur,  105.  His  ac- 
count of  Kamrdn's  retreat  from  Delhi, 
181.  He  adheres  to  Humdyun,  183. 
His  account  of  the  campaign  against 
Shir  Shah,  185.  And  of  the  battle 
of  Kanduj,  187.  He  joins  Hu- 
mavun in  his  flight,  195.  Turns  his 
thoughts  towards  Kashmir,  199. 
Arranges  for  its  conquest,  203.  365. 
Enters  that  country,  S66.  Defeats 
Maiek  Aclii,  366.  Acknowledged 
as  ruler  of  Kashmir,  205.  366. 
Sends  an  envoy  to  invite  Humdyun 
to  Kashmir,  366.  His  character 
and  administration,  367.  Is  slain, 
368.  His  work,  the  Tarikh-e-Rc- 
shidi,  368. 

Haider  Muhammed  Khan,  sent  to  re- 
duce Bidna,  520.  His  perfidy,  522. 
Superseded,  522. 

Haider  Sultan,  appointed  to  Kilat,  320. 

Haji  Begum,  Empress  of  Humdyun, 
taken  prisoner,  171.  Shir  Shab'i 
generosity  to  ber,  173. 
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Hiji  Khan    Sultan,   lefl  in   charge  of 
Dh^r,  431.      Recalled,  432. 

Hamida  Binu  Begum,  her  marriage 
with  Humayun,  220.  Her  descent, 
S20.  Gives  birth  to  Akbor  in  the 
castle  of  Amerkot,  254.  Her  hur- 
ried flight  from  Shal-Mustung,  269. 
Gives  birth  to  a  daughter,  296. 

Harh&na  taken  by  Biram  Khan,  5 1 2. 

Ilari  Kishen  Birkis,  (Raja)  of  Rhotas, 
147.  Treacherously  expelled  bv  Shir 
Shah,  148. 

Hasan,  father  of  Shir  Shah,  111.  His 
history,  112.  Receives  Sahsarim 
and  Kh^wisp6r-Tanda  in  jugir, 
112.  His  family,  113.  Gives  Shir 
Shah  the  management  of  his  jagirs, 
115.      His  death,  118. 

Hasan, (  Shah ) of  Sind.  See  Shah  H uitein. 

Hasan,  (Sheikh)ofthe'Mehdcvi  sect,475. 

Hasan  Akhteh,  brings  Akber  to  his 
father,  393. 

Hasan  Khalifat,  with  the  artillery  in 
the  battle  of  Kan^uj,  187. 

Hasan  Khan  Jilw&ni  (Rai)  deserts 
Adeli,  494. 

Hasan  Koka,  joins  Hum&yun  in  Sist^n, 
276. 

HiUhem  Beg,  his  loyalty,  234. 

Hatia,  in  the  Gaker  country,  425. 

Haziras,  predatory  habits  of  the,  348. 
385. 

Her^t,  taken  by  Obcid  Khan,  98. 
Recovered  by  Shah  Tahmasp,  99. 
Again  besieged  by  Obeid  Khan,  99. 
Relieved  by  Shah  Tahmasp,  100. 
Taken  and  pillaged  by  the   Uzbeks, 

103.  Recovered  by  Shah  Tahmasp, 

104.  Visited    by  Humayun,    27K. 
Himii  Bakil,  his  elevation  in  the  Court 

of  Adeli.  486.  Defeats  Tajkhan 
Keriini,  490.  His  origin  and  charac- 
ter, 490.  Sent  by  Isl&m  Shah  to 
receive  K^mran,  468,  note.  Becomes 
Prime  Minister,  491.  Assumes  the 
title  of  Raja,  491.  Defeats  Sultan 
Ibrihim,  499.  Besieges  him  in 
fiidna,  499.  Abandons  the  sie^e, 
500.  Again  defeats  him  at  Mun- 
dhiker,  500.  Defeats  and  destroys  the 
army  of  Bengal,  50i.  Sent  a<^ainst 
Akber,  503.  Rcoccupies  Agra  and 
Delhi,  503.  Defeats  Terfli  Be^, 
503.  Defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Panipat,  503. 
Hindal  Mirza,  son  of  Babcr,  has  Al- 
war  assigned  to  him,  6.  His  success- 
ful campaigns  in  the  Gangetic  Pro- 
vinces, 89.  90.  Returns  to  Agra,  90. 
Accompanies  Humayun  against  Shir 
Shab,   139.      Receives    Tlrbut    and 


Pumfa,  149.  Proceeds  to  his  j^glrs, 
149.  Marches  to  Agra,  150.  159. 
Determines  to  revolt,  1 62.  Brought 
back  to  his  allegiance  by  Sheikh 
Bhul,  162.  Revolts,  and  puU  Sheikh 
Bh  u I  to  death,  152.  1 63.  Proclaimed 
Emperor,  152.  164.  Marches  for 
Delhi,  164.  Besieges  it,  165.  Aban- 
dons the  siege  and  returns  to  Agra, 
166.  Retires  to  A 1  war,  166.  Sub- 
mits to  Kdmran,  166.  Is  pardoned 
by  Humdyun,  178.  His  humiliation, 
178.  Commands  the  advance  at  the 
battle  of  Kanduj,  190.  Accompanies 
Humayun  in  his  flight,  194.  Pro- 
ceeds to  Alwar,  195.  Rejoins  Hu- 
mdyun at  Rahtak,  195.  His  treaty 
with  his  brothers,  1 98.  Recommends 
an  attack  on  Sind  and  Gujrdt,  199. 
Sets  out  on  this  expedition,  202. 
Joined  by  Hum&yun  at  Gul-Bal{ich, 
207.  Marches  to  Pater,  215.  His 
camp  visited  by  Humdyun,  220. 
Their  quarrel,  220.  Deserts  Hu- 
mayun and  marches  to  Kandahdr, 
221.  Besieged  in  Kandahdr  by 
Kdmran,  2.53.  265.  302.  Surrenders, 
and  is  carried  prisoner  to  Kdbul, 
265.  302.  Appointed  to  the  jagir  of 
Jui-Shahi,  265.  302.  Placed  under 
surveillance  at  Kabul,  302.  Escapes, 
315.  Joins  Humdyun  at  Tiri,  322. 
Is  rebuked  by  Humdyun  for  his  in- 
discreet advice,  322.  Commands  the 
advance  against  Kamrdn,  324.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Ghazni, 
326;  and  to  Badakhshan  and  Kun- 
duz,  3.')0.  His  conduct  on  Hu- 
mayun's  illness,  330.  Made  governor 
of  Kunduz,  Andcrdb,  and  the  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  mountains,  33 2« 
Entertains  Humayun  at  Kunduz, 
333.  Clears  the  Abdereh  pass,  337. 
Defeats  Kdmran*s  forces  at  the  battle 
of  Deh-Afgh'dndn,  338.  Pursues 
Kdmrdn,  344.  Overtakes,  but  al- 
lows him  to  escape,  344.  llirows 
himself  into  Kunduz,  347.  Joins 
Humdyun,  354.  Takes  part  in  the 
siege  of  Talikdn,  354.  His  division 
repulsed  by  Kdmrdn,  355.  Joins 
Humdyun  in  his  expedition  against 
Balkh,  369.  Engaged  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Uzbek  advance,  372.  His  part 
in  the  retreat  from  Balkh,  373. 
Distinguishes  himself  at  Dora-Gez, 
375.  Flies  to  Kunduz,  376.  Besieged 
there  by  Kamrun,  377.  Declines 
Kdmrdn's  advances,  377.  Joins  Hu- 
mdyun at  Khinjan,  38.5.  Commands 
the  left  at  the  battle  of  Shutergerd«n» 
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392.  Puniies  Kimritif  393.  En- 
trusted with  the  governments  of 
Ghazni,  Gurdiz,  Bangash,  and  Lo- 
gher,  400<  Is  slain  at  the  surprise  at 
Jirb&r,  402.  Particulars  of  his  death, 
403.  His  remains  conveyed  to  Ka- 
bul, 403.  His  daughter  betrothed 
to  Akber,  403. 

Hindia,  invaded  by  Sekandcr  atid  Milu 
Khan,  79. 

Hindu  Beg  Kochin  (  Mir),  left  in  charge 
of  Muhammed^b^d,  60.  His  services 
in  Gujrit,  77.  79.  Advises  Huni4- 
yun  to  settle  the  country,  77.  Be- 
comes Hum^yun*s  Amir-ul-omraand 
commander-in-chief,  133.  Left  in 
charge  of  Juanpur,  143.  His  death, 
151. 

Hindus,  their  religion  compired  witli 
Muhammedanism,  4.  Character  of 
the  Hindu  rule,  23. 

Hisiim-ed-din  All  (son  of  Mir  Khalifa), 
repulses  K4mHin  in  Zcmin-dawer, 
335.      Cruelly  slain  by  Kdmran,  386. 

Hissdr-Firijza,  granted  to  Kamran,  9. 
Given  to  Akber,  520.  Assigned  to 
Abul  Maali,  524. 

Hosheng     Ghdri     (Sutton),     King    of 
Malwa,  19.     Debated  and  made  pri- 
soner  at    Dhir,    19.     Released   and 
reinstated,  20.     Founds  Mandu,  21. 
His  death,  21. 

Hosheng  II.,  or,  Mahsos,  King  of 
Malwa,  26.  Surrenders  to  Sultan 
Mahmud,  27.  Escapes  and  joins 
Muhammcd  Shah,  'J9. 

Hoshengabad,  reduction  of,  by  Sultan 
Mahmud,  22. 

Huma,  the,  291. 

Huradyun  (Nasir-ed-din  Muhammcd), 
succeeds  his  father,  1.  Time  and 
place  of  his  birtli,  1,  note.  Aspirants 
to  the  throne,  3.  Unsettled  state  of 
the  empire,  4.  Formidable  power 
of  the  Afghans,  4.  Foreign  relations 
5.  Humayun*s  character,  5.  He 
assigns  j^girs  to  his  brothers,  6.  Pre- 
tensions and  progress  of  Ktunian, 
6 — 8.  llumayun  confirms  him  in 
his  provinces,  and  gives  him  Ilissar,  8. 
Besieges  Kalinjer,  9.  IfJS.  Is  in- 
vaded by  the  Afghans,  9.  133.  De- 
feats them  at  the  bnttle  of  Dourn, 
10.  133.  Returns  to  Agra,  10.  1:34. 
Besieges  Chunar,  10.  1:14.  Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  Shtr  Khnn,  11. 
134.  Receives  an  embassy  from  15e- 
hader  Shah,  12.  Quells  the  rebel- 
lion of  Muhammed  Zeman  Mtrza, 
1 .3.  Proceeds  to  the  aid  of  the  Raja 
of    Cbcit6r,   14.      Sends   an    ambas- 


sador to  Beh&der  Shah,  14.  With- 
draws his  forces,  1 5.  Bfarches  against 
the  Afghans  of  Beh&r,  15.  Returns 
to  Agra,  16.  Calls  on  Beliider  Shah 
to  dismiss  the  fugitives  firom  his 
Court,42.  Behiuler  refuses,  43.  Hu- 
m4yun  prepares  lor  hostilities,  43. 
He  returns  to  Agra,  46.  Defeat  of 
his  enemies  at  Mundriel,  46.  He 
invades  Malwa,  47.  Encamps  at 
Sarangpiir,  47.  Meets  the  army  of 
Beh^der  Shah  at  Mandsiir,  49.  The 
**  Combat  of  Friends,"  51.  Flight 
of  Beh&der,  53.  Pillage  of  the  camp, 
54.  Humiyun  pursues  the  fugitives, 
54.  Invests  Mandu,  55,  Receives 
overtures  from  Beliider,  55.  Mandu 
taken  and  plundered,  57.  Huroi- 
yun's  supremacy  in  Malwa,  58.  He 
marches  into  Gt^rit,  59.  Arrives 
at  Champanir,  60.  Flight  of  Be- 
hader  to  Cambay  and  Diu,  60.  Hu- 
m&yun  pursues  him,  61.  Night  attack 
on  his  camp,  61.  Pillage  of  Cam- 
bay,  62.  He  escalades  Champanir, 
64.  Takes  an  immense  booty,  66. 
His  indolence  and  revdry,  67.  His 
cruel  punishment  of  a  party  of  revel- 
lers, 67.  He  puts  an  im&m  to  death, 
70.  His  remorse,  70.  Induces  Siab 
Hasan  to  aid  him  from  Sind,  70. 
Neglects  the  settlement  of  Gujr^t,  73. 
Marches  against  Iraad-ul-mulk,  75. 
Surprise  of  his  advanced  guard,  75. 
He  defeats  Imad-ul-mulk,  76.  His 
arrangements  for  the  government  of 
Gujrat,  77.  Rejects  the  advice  of 
Hindu  Beg,  to  restore  Behader  Shah, 
77.  Receives  alarming  intelligence 
from  Agra  and  Malwa,  78.  Returns 
to  Mdndu,  79.  Halts  at  B6ranpur, 
79.  H is  troops  abandon  Gujrat,  87. 
He  intercepts  Askeri  and  Yadgar,8S. 
They  return  to  Agra,  »8.  State  of 
the  Gangetic  provinces,  89.  Hindal 
Mirz:i*s  successful  campaign,  89.  Hu- 
mayun  loses  Malwa,  91.  State  of  his 
empire  at  this  period,  108.  His  in- 
dolence at  Agra,  109.  He  prepares 
to  attack  Shir  Shah,  1  :;9.  Is  recon- 
ciled to  Miihamed  Zemun  Mirza,  139. 
Besieges  Chunar,  140.  Capitulation 
of  the  fortress,  141.  He  advances  to 
Benares,  142.  Calls  on  Shir  Shah  to 
submit,  143.  Shir  Shah  refuses,  143. 
Humayun  marches  towards  Bengal, 
143.  Receives  the  expelled  King  of 
Bengal,  144.  Approaches  the  Teria- 
garhi  Pass,  1 44.  I  lis  advanced  guard 
surprised  and  routed,  146.  He  occu- 
pies   Gour,    149.        Subjugates    the 
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whole  province,  149.  His  indolence, 
150.  Unsatisfactory  state  of  his 
affairs,  150.  He  despatches  Sheikh 
Bhiil  to  bring  back  Hindal  to  his 
duty,  150.  Shir  Khan*s  prof^rcss  in 
in  Behar,  151.  Revolt  of  Hindal  at 
Agra,  152.  Humuyun  retires  from 
Bengal,  153.  His  dangerous  situa- 
tion, 154.  The  passes  into  Behar 
forced  by  Askeri,  155.  He  approaches 
the  army  o(  Sliir  Shah,  1 55.  Reaches 
Chonsa,  157.  Distress  of  the  in) pe- 
nal army,  157.  Rebellion  of  Hindal, 
159.  K£mrdn*s  treacherous  conduct, 
167.  Humdyun*s  continued  distress 
at  Chonsa,  167.  Sends  an  envoy  to 
Shir  Shab,  168.  Negotiates  with 
him,  169.     Negligence  of  Humuyun, 

170.  Treacherous  attack  of  Shir 
Shah,  170.  Slaughter  of  the  Impe- 
rialists,   171.       Huniayun's    danger, 

171.  It  wounded,  172.  Flies  across 
the  river,  172.  His  life  saved  by  a 
water-carrier,  172.  Annihilation  of 
his  army,  172.  He  flies  with  Askeri 
to  Agra,  174.  Joins  Kdniran  tliere, 
177.  Rewards  the  water-carrier, 
179.  Prepares  again  to  attack  Shir 
Shah,  179.  Is  abandoned  by  Kdm- 
ran,  181.  Defeat  of  Shir  Shah's  ad- 
vanced army,  181.  Humuyun  marches 
from  Agra,  182.  Is  joined  by  Haider 
Mirza,  182.  Haider's  character  of 
HumdyuD,  183.  Inefficient  state  of 
his  army,  184.  He  marches  to  Ka- 
n&U},  185,  Panic  and  desertions  in  his 
army,  189.  He  is  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Kanduj,  189.  Flies  frum 
the  field,  191.  Is  assisted  by  Shcms- 
ed-din  Muhammed,  191.  Joined  by 
Askeri  and  Yadgdr,  192.  Arrives  at 
Agra,  193.  Visits  Syed  Raiia-ed- 
din,  193.  Proceeds  to  Sikri,  191. 
Joined  by  Hindal,  with  his  family, 
194.  Pursued  by  Wir  Ferid,  195. 
Reaches  Delhi,  195.  Flies  towards 
the  Penjab,  195.      Arrives  at  Lahur, 

197.  His  treaty  with  his  brothers, 

198.  Their  want  of  union,  199. 
Treachery  of  Kamrdn,  200.  Hu- 
mayun  abandons  Lahur,  201.  Re- 
fuses   to  make  away  with    Kamran, 

201.  Is  left  by  his  brothers,  202. 
Meditates  an  expedition  to  Kashmir, 

202.  His  plans  thwarted  by  Kdm- 
rdn,  204.  Again  refuses  to  have 
Kamran  put  to  death,  205.  Resolves 
to  join  Hindal  and  Yddgar  against 
Bbeker,  205.  Proceed  towards  Sind, 
205.  Arrives  at  Gul-Baluch,  206. 
Is  joined  by  Hiodal  and  Yadgdr,  207. 


Passes  the  territory  of  Bakhshui 
Langa,  208.  Confers  on  him  the 
title  Khan  Jehan,  208.  Encamps  near 
Bbeker,  209.  Review  of  his  present 
state  and  past  career,  209,  210. 
State  of  Sind  on  his  arrival,  213. 
Conduct  of  Shah  Husein,  213.  Hu- 
mdyun  resides  at  Lohri,  214.  Dis- 
tress in  his  camp,  2 1 5.  His  embassy 
to  Shah  Husein,  216.  The  Shah 
endeavours  to  induce  him  to  quit  Sind, 

217.  Humayun    besieges  Bheker, 

218.  Visits  the  camp  of  Yddgdr, 
220.  Visits  Hindal,  at  Pater,  220. 
His  marriage  veith  HamSda  Begum, 
220.  He  returns  to  his  camp,  221. 
Sends  Abul  BakA  to  prevent  the  de- 
sertion of  Hindal,  221.  His  conces- ' 
sions  to  Hindal,  222.  He  dismisses 
Shah  Husein*s  envoy,  222.  Advances 
to  Sehwdn,  223.  Besieges  Sehwdn, 
224.  Approach  of  Shah  Husein, 
224.  Humayun's  difficulties,  224. 
Desertions  from  his  camp,  225.  He 
urges  Hindal  to  act  against  Shah 
Husein,  227.  Sends  Abdal  Ghafur 
to  Yddgdr,  227.  Defection  of  Ydd- 
gar, 227.  Humayun's  flotilla  seized 
by  Shah  Iluse'm,  228.  He  retreats 
from  Sehwdn,  and  loses  his  baggage, 
229.  Arrives  at  Rohri,  229.  Crosses 
the  Indus,  231.  Rebellious  conduct 
of  Yddgdr,  231.  Dispersion  of  Hu- 
mayun's force,  232.  Threatened 
attack  of  Yddgdr,  234.  Humdyun's 
despair,  234.  He  retreats  to  the 
desert  of  Mdrwdr,  235.  Marches  to 
Uch,  236.  Obstructed  by  Bakhshui 
I.anga,  238.  Marches  to  Derdwal, 
238.  Arrives  in  the  J6dp6r  terri- 
tory, 240.  Sends  Mir  Samander  to 
Maldeo,  240.  Deputes  Shems-ed- 
din  Atkeh  and  Rai-mal  Soni  to 
Maldeo's  court,  241.  Learns  Mal- 
deo's  insincerity,  241.  Retreats 
towards  Jeselmir,  242.  Forms  a 
covering  party,  244.  Skirmish  of 
the  cavalry,  245.  Receives  a  hostile 
embassy  from  Jeselmir,  246.  Reaches 
Jeselmir,  246.  Proceeds  by  (he 
Greater  Desert,  246.  Suffi^rings  from 
want  of  water,  247.  Receives  a 
second  embassy  from  Jeselmir,  248. 
Arrives  J  at  Amerkot,  249.  Hospi- 
tably received  by  the  Rdna,  249. 
Anecdotes  of  Humdyun,  250,  2.'tl. 
His  stay  at  Amerkot,  252.  Humd- 
yun resolves  to  invade  Jun,  254. 
Places  his  family  in  Amerkot,  2.'>4. 
His  rejoicings  at  the  birth  of  Akber, 
255.      Sends  to  attack  Jdni    Beg, 
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2S&*  Entrenches hifl  camp  at  Jiin,  256. 
Increases  his  forces,  ^6,    Is  opposed 
bj  Shah  Husein,  357.     Desert.'d  by 
his  Hindu  allies,  257.    Is  unsuccess- 
fully  attacked  by  Shah  Husein,  258. 
Is   joinci    by    Biram    Khan,    258. 
Benewe.1  scarcity   in  the    Imperial 
camp,  259.  Destruction  of  the  forag- 
ing detachment,  261.      He    receives 
an  envoy  from    Shah   Husein,  262. 
Concludes  an  agreement  with  him, 
26::.      Abandons    Sind,    26S.       Ad- 
vances towards  Kandah&r,  265.     His 
difficulties,    266.       Hostile  prepara- 
tions of  his  brothers,  267.     He  turns 
off  towards  Mustung,  267.    Askeri's 
advance  to  seize  him,  267.   His  flight 
towards  Slst4n,  269 — 271.    Detained 
temporarily  by   the    BalCiches,    272. 
Hospitably  treated  by  Maiek  Khati, 
272.  Enters  the  Germsir,  272.  Sends 
a  letter  to  the  King  of  Persia,  273. 
Takes  refuge  in  Sistan,  274.  His  reluc- 
tance to  enter  Persia,  275.      His  re- 
ception in  Sistan,  275.     Is  joined  by 
many  of  his  followers,  275.     Sets  out 
for  Herit  and  Meshbid,  277.     His 
regal  entertainment,  277.     He  pro- 
ceeds to  Her^t,  279.     Visits  Jim  and 
Meshhid,    279.        Proceeds   to  join 
Shah   Tahmasp,  280.     Sends  forward 
Biram    Khan   as  envoy,    281.      The 
Shah's  treatment  of  Biram,  281 .  Hu- 
m6vun's    arrival     and    residence    at 
Kazvin,  282.     He  receives  a   depu- 
tation from  the  Shah,  282.      His  in. 
terview    with    Shah    Tahmasp,    283. 
He  proceeds  with   the  Court  to  Sul- 
tania,  284.   Is  neglected,  <J84.    Visits 
the    shrine    of    Sultan    Muharamed 
Khudahendch,  284.     The  Shah's  in- 
tolerance, 285.     His  desire  to  convert 
Huniayun    to   the    Shia    faith,    285. 
Humuyun    visited    hy    Kuzi    Jehan, 
285.      Signs  a  paper  of  conformity  to 
the     Shia    faith,     286.       Attends    a 
grand  hunting   party,  286.      Misun- 
derstanding between  the    sovercijrns, 
289.        Ilumayun     makes      Behram 
jNIirza  his  enemy,  290.     Change  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Shah,  291.  Leajrne 
between  the  monarchs,  291.    Parting 
festivities,    292.       Humayun's    pre- 
paration for  his  journey  to  Kandahar, 
206.      Bemaiks  on  his  treatment  by 
the   Shah,  and  his  own  conduct,  297 
— 300.      His  arrival  in     Sistan,  301. 
Affairs    of   his    brothers,   302.     The 
Germsir  surrendered  to    him,    303. 
Bist  reduced,  304.     Kamran's  pre- 
parations, 304.     Akber  removed   to 


K&bul,     304.      Humiyoii    besieges 
Kandabdr,  306.     Sends  Biram  Khan 
as  envoy  to   Kabul,  307.     Progress 
of  the  siege  of  Kandahir,  30a.     lU 
surrender,  311.     The  Emperor's  le- 
niency to   Askeri   Miraa,  311.     He 
delivers  the  fort  to  the  Peniaa  auxi- 
liaries, 313.    Dissensions  betireen  the 
Imperial  and    Persian   troops,   316. 
Humiyun     supplies     himself    with 
horses  by  plunder,  317.    Unoeitainty 
of  his  counsels,  317.    He  seises  Kan- 
dah&r,  318.     Sends   ambassadors  to 
Persia,   32a       Divides   the    district 
among  his  nobles,  320.     Proceeds  to 
KAbul,   321.     Is  joined  by  Hindal 
and  Yidgar,  322.  Advanee  of  Kam- 
r£n,  323.     Desertions  to  Humiyun, 
324.     Embassy  from    Kiinr£n,  324. 
Humuyun  occupies  Kiibul,  325.     Re- 
covers his  son  Akber,  325.    Receives 
congratulatory  embassies,  326.     Im- 
prisonsand  tries  Y^dgir,  337.  Marches 
against  Badakhshan,  3S8.   Puts  Yid- 
gir  to  death,  328.      Defeats  the  army 
of  Badakhsh&n,  329.     Submission  of 
the  country,  330.      Dangerous  illness 
of  Humayun  at  Sli&hdan,  380.     His 
recovery,    331.      Kabul   retaken   by 
Kdmran,  332.     Humayun  concludes 
a  treaty  with  Suleiman    Mirsa,  332. 
Leaves  Hindal  governor  of  Kundnz 
and  other  provinces,  332.     Marches 
against    Kabul,  333.      Recei%-ed    by 
Hindal  at   Kunduz,  333.     Halts  at 
Khw^ja    Syaran,   333.      Is  deserted 
by   many  followers,    337.      Holds  a 
a   council,   337.       Resolves     to    at- 
tack   Kiibul,  338.      Proceeds  bv  the 
Payan  pass,  338.      Defeats  Kamran's 
general,  3.38.     Takes  the  outer  forti- 
fications, 339.      Joined    by    many  of 
Kaniran*s  chiefs,  340.    1  ntercepts  and 
defeats  Shir  AH.  340.      Tlireatens  to 
retaliate     Kamran's    cruelties     342. 
Receives  submissive  overtures  from 
him,    343.       Enters    the    town,   and 
gives   it   up  to  pillage,   346.     Sends 
Keracha  Khan  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tive Kanir^n.  346.      Marches  against 
Kamran,  348.      Returns  to  winter  at 
Kabul,  348.      Rebellion   of  Kcrdcha 
Khan  and  others,  348.     He  sends  in 
jiursuit  of  the  rebels  348.       Collects 
his  forces,  352.   Marches  to  K4rabagh, 

352.  The  Governor  of  Badnkhsb^n 
declares  for  him,  352.      He  advances, 

353.  Is  joined  by  Hindal,  354. 
Kncamps  in  the  Aleng  Kazan  of 
Anderab,    .354.      Besieges     Talikin, 

354.  His  troops  r^ulsed,  355.  Joined 
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by  Suleim&n  Mlrza  and  Chaker  Khan, 
356.  Submissive  oflers  of  Kamrau, 
356.  Kdmriin  surrenders,  357.  Hu- 
m&yun  pardons  the  rebels,  357. 
Generously  receives  Kamran,  358. 
His  stay  at  Bcnd-Kusha,  S59.  Settles 
his  northern  dominions,  359.  Restores 
Taimur*s  fort  of  Perian,  361.  Returns 
to  Kibul,  361.  State  of  his  Court, 
36*2,  Orders  Kcracha  Khan  and 
Mosithib  Bey  to  proceed  to  Mckka, 

363.  Ueceives  an  enibauy  from  Ab- 
dal  Ueshid  Khan,  of  Kashgar,  364. 
Despatches  one   to    Shah   Tahmasp, 

364.  Invited  by  Mirza  Haider  to 
Kashmir,  366.  Prepares  and  conducts 
an  expedition  against  Bdlkh,  368. 
Joined  by  Mirzas  Ibrahim,  Hindal, 
and  Suleimdn,  369.  Takes  Eibek, 
370.  Advances,  371.  Suddenly  at- 
tacked by  the  Uzbeks,  .371.  Repulses 
the  Uzbek  advance,  372.  Resolves  to 
retreat,  373.  Panic  in  his  army,  374. 
Rout  at  the  Dera-Gcz,  374.  Flies 
towards  Kiibul,  375.  The  Emperor's 
adventures,  375.  Winters  in  Kabul, 
376.  Proceedings  of  Kamran,  377. 
His  party  in  Huradyun's  Court,  379. 
Humayun  prepares  to  seize  him,  3S0. 
Marches  to  Ab*BArdn,  380.  Is  sur- 
prised by  Kdmran  at  the  Dera  Kip- 
chdk,  381.  Want  of  zeal  among  Hu- 
mayun's  chiefs,  382.  He  flics  and  is 
wounded,  383.  Reaches  the  Sirtdn 
pass,  383.  Is  joined  by  a  reinforce- 
ment, 383.     Proceeds  to   Kahmerd, 

384.  Joined  at  Khinjan  by  Hindal 
and  others,  385.  Prepares  to  return 
to  Kabul,  385.  Conduct  of  Kamran, 

385.  He  occupies  Kdbul,  386.  The 
Emperor  advances  from  Andcrdb, 
387.  His  compact  with  his  chiefs, 
387.  Hie  armies  meet  near  Shuter- 
gerden,  390.  Ilumdyun  endeavours 
unsuccessfully  to  negutiutu,  391.  Or- 
ders an  attack,  3i»2.  Defeats  and 
compels  Kamran  to  lly,  393.  Re- 
occupies  K^ibul,  394.  Sends  Askeri 
to  Mekka,  397.  Proceeds  again  against 
Kamran,  397.  Puts  to  death  Haji 
Muhammcd  and  his  brotlier,  4C0. 
Change  in  Ilutuaynn's  policy,  400. 
Tranquillizationof  Afjihauistan,  400. 
llie  Emperor  marches  against  Kam- 
ran. 401.  Night  attack  on  his  camp 
at  Jiibar,  402.  Repels  the  Mssaiiants 
402.  Winters  at  Behsud,  405.  Sur- 
prises Kamrdn's  camp,  405.  Re- 
turns to  Kdbul,  406.  Lays  waste 
Bangash.  406.  Receives  an  offer  from 
the   Gakers  to   surrender    Kitmrdn, 


407.  Kdmrdn  submits  and  joins 
Humdyun,  411.  Ilumdyun  consults 
as  to  his  fate,  412.  Deprives  him  of 
his  eyesight,  412.  Permits  him  to 
proceed  to  Mekka,  416.  Has  an 
interview  with  him,  416.  Humdyun 
plunders  the  country,  419.  Proposes 
to  attack  Kashmir,  419.  Defection 
among  his  troops,  419.  Recrosses 
the  Indus,  420.  Rebuilds  and  pro- 
visions Peshdwer,  420.  Returns  to 
Kdbul,  421.  469.  Favourable  state 
of  his  affairs,  421.  Resolves  to  re- 
conquer India,  422.  506.  Suspects 
Biram  Khan,  507.  Proceeds  to 
Kandahdr,  507.  Is  magnificently 
entertained  by  Biram  Khan,  507. 
Returns  to  Kabul,  509.  Is  joined 
by  Biram  Khan,  509.  Sets  out,  and 
reaches  the  Indus,  509,  510.  State 
of  India  at  this  time,  510.  He  crosses 
the  Indus,  510.  Occupies  Rhotas, 
the  Northern  Penjdb,  and  Lah6r, 
511.  He  occupies  Sirhend,  513. 
Continued  distractions  in  Hindustdn, 
514.  His  army  under  Biram  Khan 
crosses  the  Satlej,  514.  He  gains 
the  battle  of  Mdchiwdra,  499.  515. 
Humdyun  obtains  a  complete  victory 
over  Sekandcr  Shah  and  the  Afghdns, 
at  the  battle  of  Sirhend,  499.  518. 
Decisive  effects  of  the  victory,  519. 
He  reoccupies  Delhi,  520.  Distri- 
butes the  provinces,  520.  Surrender 
of  Bidna,  521.  Frequent  insubor- 
dination of  Humdyun's  officers,  522. 
Revolt  of  Mirza  Suleimdn,  522.  Mis- 
conduct of  Abul  Maali,  523.  Hu- 
mdyun*? plans  for  the  government  of 
the  empire,  526.  Particulars  of  his 
death,  527.  His  death  concealed  for 
a  time,  528.  Alarm  excited  by  the 
event,  529.  Danger  of  the  crisis, 
529.  His  character,  530. 
Husein  Arghun  (Shah), or  Shah  Huscin 
Mirza,  or  Shah  Hasan,  Ruler  of  Sind, 
makes  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Hu- 
mdyun, 71.  Ravages  Gujrdt,  71. 
RctrcatK.  72.  His  character,  213. 
Humdyun  enters  his  territory,  213. 
His  apprehensions,  213.  Receives  a 
mission  from  Humayun,  216.  Pro- 
crastinates, 21 6.  Attempts  to  induce 
Humdyun  to  quit  Sind,  217.  His 
defensive  operations,  224.  Intrigues 
with  Yddgdr,  227.  Seizes  IIuradyun*s 
flotilla,  228.  His  proceedings  at 
Bheker  and  Sakar,  252.  Advances 
against  Humdyun,  2.57.  Attacks  Hu- 
mdyun unsuccessfully,  258.  Prepares 
for  battle,  262.     Concludes  a  peace 
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with  Hum&jrun,  939.  Receives  Kim- 
r4n,  SB5.  Gives  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  S35.  Aids  him  in  recover- 
ing Kibul,  336.  Receives  him  when 
blinded,  418. 
Husein  Kuli  Sultan,  his  visit  to  Hu- 
miyun,  976.  Serves  with  Hum4- 
yun's  Persian  allies,  994.  His  part 
at  the  rout  at  the  Dera-Gez,  373. 375 ; 
and  at  Kipch^k,  382.  Taken  prisoner 
by  K&mr^n,  386.  Hewn  to  pieces  by 
K&mr4n*s  order,  386. 

Ibrahim,  grandfather  of  Shir  Shah,  111. 

Ibrahim  (Khvr4ja),   his  prudent  con- 
duct on  the  death  of  Mirza  Hindal,403. 
Ibrahim  Khan,  son  of  Kutb  Khan,  in- 
vades Beh^,    127.      His   defeat  by 
Shir  Shah,  and  death,  128. 

Ibr41iim  Khan  S6r,  or  Sultan  Ibrihim 
S6r,  slays  SekcLndcr  Khan  Firmuli, 
488.  Rebels  against  Adeli  in  Bi^na, 
493.  Defeats  Isa  Khan  Ni^si,  493. 
Takes  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  assumes 
the  sovereignty,  494.  £xtent  of  his 
territory,  495.  Opposes  Ahmed 
Khan  at  Farrah,  496.  Defeated  by 
Ahmed,  496.  Escapes  to  Samblial, 
496.  Again  takes  the  field,  499. 
Defeated  by  Muhammed  Shah,  who 
besieges  him  in  Bidna,  499.  De- 
feated by  Himii  Bakdl  at  Khanwa, 
500.      His  flight  and  fate,  501. 

Ibriihim  Lodi,  (Sultan)  of  Delhi,  his 
reception  of  Shir  Shah,  117. 

Ibrahim  (Mirza),  son  of  Kamran, 
escapes  nith  his  father  to  Ghazni,  325. 

Ibrahim  (Mirza),  son  of  iVIirza  Sulei- 
man of  Badakhshan,  carried  captive 
bv  Kamran  into  Kabul,  303.  Per- 
mitted  to  return  to  Badiikhshan,  314. 
Joins  Humdyun  at  Karubugh,  353. 
Joins  Humayun  in  his  campaign 
against  Halkh,  369.  Sent  back  to 
defend  Badakhshan,  370.  Joins  Hu- 
mayun at  Khinjan,  3S5.  Commands 
the  advance  in  the  battle  of  Shuter- 
gerden,  392.  Betrothed  to  Bakhshi 
Banu  Begum,  394. 

L-nid  Khan,  joins  his  brother  Taj  Khan 
in  rebellion,  489. 

Imad-ul-mulk,  King  of  Berlr,  assisted  by 
Behader  Shah,  when  attacked  by  the 
Kinf^s  of  Bedt-r  and  Ahmednajijar,  38. 

Imdd-ul-mulk  Khasch-khail,  (lies  from 
Mandsiir,  53.  Repairs  Behader  Shah's 
fortunes,  74.  Surprises  Humdyun*s 
advance.  75.  Is  defeated,  7 G.  Places 
Mirdn  Muhammed  Shah  Faruki  on 
the  throne  of  Gujrdt,  97. 

Imad-ul-mulk  Lodi,  sent  to  aid  Mu- 


hammed Shah  at  Malwa,  28.     Hla 
differences  with  Bobjat  Khan,  29. 

Isa  Khan,  the  Mir  H^ib,  his  advice  to 
Sultan  Isldm,  453. 

Isa  Khan  Hijdb  Sirw^i,  wuts  on  Hu- 
mdyun  with  Kutb  Khan,  19.  Causes 
Sultan  Isldm  to  be  proclaimed,  448. 

Isa  Khan  Nidzi,  answers  lor  the  safety 
of  Adel  Khan,  449.  Retires  with  him 
to  Bidna,  451.  Retires,  on  Adel*s 
defeat,  to  Mewdt,  454.  Advances 
with  Khowds  Khan  against  Islam 
Shah,  457.  Withdrawa  his  forces, 
458.  Retires  to  the  mountains,  460. 
Defeated  by  Ibrdhim  Khan  Sikr,  493. 

Isa  Khan  S6r,  placed  in  the  go?ernment 
of  Malwa,  463. 

Isa  Terkhan,  his  command  against 
Sheikh  AH  Beg,  260. 

Ishak  (Syed).     See  Shit£b  Khan. 

Ishak  Sultan,  defends  Kila-Zefer  against 
Kdmrdn,  377.  Joined  by  Suleimdn 
Mirza,  378. 

Ishan  Taimur  Sultan,  accompanies  Hn- 
mdyun  in  his  retreat  from  J6dpiir, 
£44.  249.  Sent  to  support  Sheikh 
Ali,  260.     Is  defeated,  261. 

Iskander  Mirza,  commands  Kdmran's 
auxiliaries  with  Humayun,  183. 

Iskander  Sultan,  deserts  firom  the  camp 
of  Humdyun,  337. 

Isldm  Shah  (Sultan),  or  Selim  Shah 
Sur,  second  son  of  Shir  Shah,  pro- 
claimed King  of  Delhi,  448.  Cause 
of  bis  preference  to  his  elder  brother, 
Adel  Khan,  448.      He  invites  Adel, 

449.  Meeting  of  the  brothers,  449. 
Islam's  Kclieme  for  seizing  Add  fails 

450.  He  is  publicly  acknowledged 
as   king,  450.      Makes  a  further  at- 
tempt to  seize  Adel,  451.      Rebellion 
of  Adel    and    the   chief  amirs,  451. 
Alarm    of   Isldm,   452.      He   moves 
out  to  meet  them,  453.    Defeats  them, 
453.    Secures  his  father's  treasures  in 
Chunar,  454.     Procures  the  death  of 
the  hostile  chiefs,  454.      Returns  to 
Agra,    455.       Extent    of  his   domi- 
nions,   455.       liis    jealousy   of    the 
governors    of    Malwa    and    Multan, 
455,  45G.      Threatened  revolt  in  the 
Penjdb,  457.      Constructs  new  works 
at  Agra  aiul   Delhi,  457.      Advances 
to  tlie  IVnjab,  457.     Meets  the  army 
of  the  rebels  at  Ambala,  458.      De- 
feats   them,    458.        His    imminent 
danger,   4 J 9.      Occupies  the  Pcnjab, 
and  repairs  to  Gualiar,  459.  Quarrels 
with   Shujaa   Khan  oC  Mahva,   463. 
Invades  iMaUa,  463.      Puts   Shujaa 
to  flight,  463.      Restores  h'un   to  his 
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province,  46S.  Obtains  a  victory 
over  Azim  Humajun,  in  the  Penjab, 
464.  His  disgraceful  conduct  after 
the  victory,  464.  Advances  to  llbo- 
tas,  465.  His  contests  virith  the 
Gakers,  465.  Discontents  in  his 
camp,  465.  Makes  peace  with  the 
Gakers,  on  tbeir  expelling  the  Ni^is, 
466 ;  who  are  exterminated  in  the 
defiles,  467.  Builds  Mankot,  467. 
Narrowly  escapes  assassination,  467. 
Visited  by  K&rardn,  408.  468.  His 
haughty  reception  of  hiro,408.  IsUm's 
alarm  at  the  approaching  invasion  of 
Huro^vun,  468.  He  meditates  the 
destruction  of  Lahur,  and  the  removal 
of  the  capital  to  Minkot,  469.  Mu- 
tual suspicions  of  Islam  and  his  nobles, 
470.  His  death,  471.  His  charac- 
ter, 471.  His  administration  of 
justice^  475.  His  treatment  of  the 
Mebdevis,  480. 

Islamabad.      See  Pcri^n. 

Ismael  Beg  Duldi,  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Zemin-d4wer,  320. 
Deserts  Humiiyun,  351.  Escapes  to 
K  am  ran  Mirza,  352.  Pardoned  by 
Hum&yun,  357. 

Ismiel  Khan,  a  Beluch  chief,  submits 
to  Shir  Shah,  424. 

Jabar  Kuli  Korchi,  his  proposal  to  slay 
Kamrdn,  205. 

Jimi,  his  poems,  25. 

Jamil  Beg,  joins  Humiiyun  in  the  march 
on  KiU>ul,  323. 

Jamu,  Raja  of,  refuses  to  receive  the 
fugitive  Kimrin,  410. 

Jan6ha  tribe,  their  fort  given  up  to  Sul- 
tan Adam  Gaker,  419. 

Jehiin  Kazvini  (Kdzi),  minister  of  Shah 
Tahmasp,  urges  Humuyun  to  adopt 
tbe  Shia  faith,  285.  His  friendly 
feeling  towards  Ilumayun,  290. 

Jeh£n  Shiraii  (Khan),  his  operations 
against  Humayun's  officers  in  Gujrdt, 
82. 

Jeb£nger-Kuli  Beg,  his  services  in  Be- 
hir  and  Bengal,  145,  146.  lA>ft  in 
charge  of  Bengal,  153.  Defeated  by 
Shir  Shall,  175.     His  death,  175. 

Jemil(Mir),hisdcfenceofKaiidah^r,306. 

Jenkinson,  his  reception  at  the  Persian 
court,  298,  vote, 

Jeselmlr,  Humayun's  distresses  in,  216. 

Jharejas,  (the,)  71.  Chastised  by  Shah 
Hasan,  72. 

Jiji  Anka,  271. 

Jilal  Khan,  son  of  Sultan  Muhammed 
liOhani.      See  SuUan  Jel41-ed-din. 

JiUl  Khan,  second  son  of  Shir  Khan, 


left  to  defend  Chunir,  11.  Engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Gour,  142.  Occupies 
the  Teria-garhi  Pass,  144.  Surprises 
Humdyun's  advance,  146.  Abandons 
the  pass,  147.  Defeats  Yusef  Beg, 
152.  His  share  in  the  battle  of  Ka- 
naiij,  190.  Proclaimed  King  of 
Delhi,  under  the  title  of  IsUm  Shah, 
448.      See  Islam  Shah. 

Jilal  Khan  Jilwdni,  repels  the  attack  of 
the  Ilajpiits  on  Shir  Shah's  camp, 
438.  Joins  in  the  rebellion  of  Adel 
Khan,  451 .  Is  put  to  death  by  Islim 
Shah,  454. 

Jilal-cd-din  Lohdni  (Sultan),  succeeds 
to  the  throne  of  Behdr,  125.  En- 
gages in  a  conspiracy  with  his  rela- 
tions against  the  minister  Shir  Khan, 
126.  Flies  to  Bengal,  127.  Returns 
with  an  army,  127.  Is  defeated,  and 
returns  to  Bengal,  128.  Submits  to 
BAber,  1 30.  Is  assigned  a  jdgir  by 
Baber,  131. 

Jil41-ed-din  Mahmud  (Khw^ja),  joins 
Hum&yun,  273.  Appointed  Mir 
Saman,  273.  His  advice  to  Huma- 
yun,  329,  note.  Appointed  to  tbe 
government  of  Kdbul,  411. 

Jildl-ed-d4n  Sherki  (Sultan),  his  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Behar,  1 28. 

Jirbdr,  surprise  of,  402. 

Jogi  Khan,  a  servant  of  K&mrdn,  407.409 

Jouher,  notice  of  his  **  Memoirs,"  280. 
His  account  of  tlie  death  of  Hindal, 
402.  His  details  of  tbe  blinding  of 
Kdmrdn,  413. 

Judup{ir,  taken  by  the  Afghans,  9.  Be- 
sieged by  Ulugh  Mirza,  89.  Be- 
sieged by  Shir  Shah,  151. 

Judpur.     See  Marwur. 

Jiii-Shahi  (now  Jeldlab&d).  bestowed  on 
Hindal  Mirza,  265.  Given  bv  K4m- 
rdn  to  Mirza  Askeri,  387.  Given  to 
Khizer  Khwaja  Khan,  400. 

Jun,  Humdyun's  invasion  of,  254.  De- 
scription of  it,  255.  Hum4yun*8  in- 
trenched camp  at,  256. 

Jdnagar.      See  Girndl. 

Juncid  Birlas  (Sultan),  reinstated  in 
the  government  of  Judnpur,  10.  Go- 
vernor of  Karra-Manikpdr,  122. 
Assists  Shir  Khan  to  regain  his 
jagirs,  I '^2,  12.3.  Appointed  to  the 
government  of  Behdr,  131.  Abandons 
JuAnpur,  133.     His  death,  110,  139. 

Justice,  administration  of,  during  the 
reigns  of  Baher  and  Humayun,  544. 

Kdbul,  the  kingdom  of,  confirmed  to 
Kdmran,  6.  Festivities  there  on  tbe 
triumphant  return  of  Kdmran,  303. 
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Retaken  by  S^mr^,  SS2.  SS6. 
Besieged  bj  Humiyun,  338.  The 
outer  enclosure  taken,  339.  Siege  of 
the  town  and  citadel,  339.  Surren- 
dered, S44.  Again  taken  by  Kimr&n, 
386.   Reoccupied  by  Hum&yun,  394. 

Kabuli,  his  death,  371. 

Kiider  Shah,  or  Milu  Khan,  assumes 
the  soveregnty  of  Malwa,  429.  He 
quarrels  with  Shir  Shah,  430.  Shir 
Shah  marches  against  him,  430.  Ap- 
parent reconciliation  between  them, 
430.  Ordered  to  Laknou,  431.  Es- 
capes to  Gujrat,  431.  Totally  de- 
feated by  Shujaa  Khan,  432. 

K£f(ir,  the  eunuch,  191. 

Kahmerd,  government  of  given  to 
Shir-efken,  331.  Given  to  Hindal, 
332. 

Kalinjer,  besieged  by  Hum&yun,  9.  133. 
Siege  raised,  9.  133.  Description  of 
the  fort,  440.  Besieged  by  Shir 
Shab,  440.  Captured,  and  Shir  Shah's 
death  there,  441. 

Kalpi,  placed  under  the  government  of 
Yluigar  N&sir  Mirza,  139. 

Kaldr,  Rajaof,  entertains  K^mrin,  410. 

Kambelm^r,  reduced  by  Mahmiid 
Khilji,  22. 

Kamber  Ali,  slays  Kericha  Khan,  393. 

Kamber  Diwdna,  bis  conquest  of  Be- 
d^un,  520,  Attacked  and  put  to  death 
by  All  Kiili  Sistdni,  520. 

Kambhu  ( Raja),  receives  and  enter- 
tains Kamr^n,  409,  410. 

K&mran  Mirza,  son  of  Baber,  cenfirmed 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Kdbul  and  Kan- 
dahar, 6.  His  ambitious  views,  6. 
He  marches  towards  Hindustan,  6. 
Captures  Lahur,  7.  Occupies  the 
Penjab,  8.  Concessions  of  Hunidyun 
to  him,  8.  He  acquires  Hissar-Fi- 
roza,  9.  Relieves  Kandahar,  101; 
and  Lahur,  102.  Retakes  Kandahar 
from  the  Persians,  105.  His  power, 
165.  Called  in  to  relieve  Delhi,  165. 
Pursues  Hindal  Mirza,  166.  Receives 
his  submission,  1 06.  Commands  the 
confederates  against  Shir  Khan,  \67. 
His  ambition,  167.  Returns  to  Agra, 
167.  Is  joined  by  Humaynn  at  Agra, 
177.  Meeting  of  the  brothers,  178.  His 
illness,  1  81.  He  returns  to  Lahur,  183. 
Receives  Humdyun  at  Lahur,  197. 
His  selfish  conduct,  197.  His  treaty 
with  his  brothers,  198.  Their  want 
of  union,  199.      Kdmran*s  treachery, 

200.  He   makes    overtures   to   Shir 
Shah,  200.     Receives  his  ambassador, 

201.  Abandons  Lahur,  201.  Departs 
for  K&bul,  202.     Thwarts  the  plans 


of  Humdyun,  204.  Besieges  Hindal 
in  Kandaibir,  253.  Assumes  the  royal 
insignia  in  Kibul,  264.  Invades  Ba- 
dakhshiin,  265.  302.  Sends  an  ambas- 
sador to  Sliah  Husein  of  Sind,  265. 
Hb  power  when  Humiyun  entered 
Persia,  274 ;  and  at  the  iDTasioa  of 
Kandah&r  by  Hura&yun,  302.  He 
again  invades  Badakhshan,  303.  De- 
fl^ts  Mirza  Suleim6n  at  Anderib, 
303.  Captures  Kila-Zefer,  303.  His 
royal  prisoners,  303.  His  apparent 
prosperity,  303.  His  apprehensions 
and  preparations  on  the  i^pproach  of 
Hum&yun,  304.  He  renurres  Akber 
to  Klibul,  304.  Receives  Biram  Khau 
at  K^bul,  307.  His  irresolution,  308. 
Defection  of  his  chief  nobles,  309. 
His  perplexity,  313.  Desertion  of 
all  the  mlrzas,  315,  His  isolation, 
315.  He  advances  to  oppose  Hu- 
mdyun, 323.  Amount  of  his  array, 
323,  note.  His  alarm,  324.  He  sends 
an  embassy  to  Humdyun,  324.  Flies 
to  the  citadel  of  Kdbul,  325.  IVooeeds 
to  Ghazni,  325.  Is  refused  admittance 
there,  326.  Takes  refbge  in  Sind, 
326.  335.    Marries  Cbuchak  Begum, 

335.  Leaves  Sind  on  hearing  of 
Humdyun's  illness,  335.  Plunders 
Afghdn  horse-dealers,  335.  Surprises 
Ghazni,  336.    Retakes   Kiibul,    332. 

336.  Puts  the  governors  to  death, 
336.  His  crueltie;^  336.  His  general 
defeated  by  Hindal,  338.  Be^^ieged 
in  Kdbul  by  Ilumiyun,  339.  Kam- 
ran*s  brutal  conduct,  341.  His  distress 
and  submissive  applications  343.  He 
escapes  from  Kabul,  344.  Robbed  by 
the  llazaras,  345.  Takes  Ghuri,  345. 
Flies  to  Badakhshan,  345 ;  and 
thence  to  Baikh,  346.  Loses  Ghuri, 
346.  Engages  Pir  Muhammed  Khan 
in  his  interest,  3-16.  Returns  with  an 
army  from  BaIkh,  347.  Recovers 
Ghuri  and  takes  Baklan,  347.  Attacks 
Budakhsh6n,  347.  Receives  Kericha 
and  other  rebels  from  Humavun*s 
camp,  352.  Advances  to  relieve 
Talikan,  354.   Repulses  the  besiegers, 

355.  Retires  to  the  town,  356.  Is 
besieged,  356.  His  distress,  356.  His 
submissive   offers    to    the    Emperor, 

356.  Surrenders  to  Humayim,  357. 
His  generous  reception  by  him,  358. 
Receives  the  province  of  Khutlan,  360. 
His  dissatisfaction,  360.  Sets  out  for 
his  government,  360.  Quarrels  with 
Chaker  Khan,  368.  Declines  to  repair 
to  Kabul,  368.  Fails  to  join  Hu- 
mayun  in  his  expedition  against  Bilkb, 
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369.  His  continued  absence,  S72. 
Attemps  to  conquer  Badakhshin,  377. 
Besieges  Kunduz,  377.  Calls  in  the 
Uzbeks,  377.  Raises  the  siege,  378. 
Returns  to  Kuldb,  378.  Ills  camp 
plundered  by  the  Uzbeks  at  Rostak, 
378.  His  army  dispersed,  378.  Re- 
tires to  Khost,  379.  Excites  a  revolt 
in  K4bul,  379.  The  Emperor  pre- 
pares to  seize  him,  380.  Kamrdn 
surprises  him  at  the  Dera  Kipch^k, 
381.  Defeats  him,  and  compels  him 
to  fly,  382.  Kamr^n  occupies  K^bul, 
386.  Increases  his  army  and  divides 
the  provinces,  387.  The  Emperor 
advances  against  him,  387.  Kamr^n 
refuses  the  terms  ofiered,  391.  Is 
defeated  at  Ashterkerim,  and  escapes 
from  the  field,  393.  395.  Plundered 
by  the  Afghans,  396.  Takes  refuge 
with  Malek  Muhammed  of  Mundrd- 
wer,  396.  Driven  to  the  country  of 
the  Khalil  and  Mehmend  Afghans, 
397.  Collects  troops,  and  plunders  the 
country,  397.  Besieges  Charbagh, 
397.  Retreats  to  Peshdwer,  398.  Re- 
tires to  Lamghan,  398.  Flies  towards 
the  Indus,  400.  Collects  troops,  and 
again  advances  against  Humayun, 
401.  Retires  on  the  Emperor's  ap- 
proach, 401.  Attacks  the  Emperor's 
camp  by  night,  402.  Repulsed,  402. 
His  distress  at  his  brother  Hindal's 
death,  403.  Surprised  by  Humdyun, 
405.  Flies  to  Sellm  Shah,  King  of 
Delhi,  406.  His  humiliating  re- 
ception, 408.  His  escape,  409.  His 
subsequent  wanderings  and  detention 
by  the  Gakers,  407.  410.  He  sur- 
renders to  Hum4yun,  411.  Dis- 
cussions as  to  his  fate,  412.  Is 
deprived  of  his  eyesight,  412.  His 
interview  with  Ilumayun,  416.  De- 
serted by  his  attendants,  418.  Pro- 
ceeds to  Sind  and  Mekka,  418. 
Devotion  of  his  wife,  418.  Their 
deaths,  419. 

Kanauj,  taken  by  Muhammed  Sultan, 
89.  Recovered  by  Hlndal  Mirza,  89. 
Bestowed  on  N6r-ed-din  Muhammed 
MSrza,  139.  Battle  of,  187  et  seq. 
Bestowed  by  Muhammed  Shah  on 
Sinnast  Khan,  487. 

Kandahar  the  kingdom  of,  confirmed 
to  Kiimr&n,  6.  The  town  besieged 
by  S4m  Mirza,  101.  Relieved  by 
Kdmran,  101.  Taken  by  Sliah  Tah- 
inasp,  104.  Surrendered  to  Kamrdn, 
105.  Delivered  by  Kerdcha  Khan  to 
Hindal,  265.  Besieged  and  taken 
by  Kimrdn,  253.  265.     Bestowed  on 


Askeri  Mirza,  265.  Besieged  by 
Humdyun,  306.  Distress  and  de- 
sertions in  the  garrison,  310.  Sur- 
render of  the  town,  311.  Given  over 
to  the  Persians,  31 3.  Seized  by  Hu- 
mdyun,  319.  Joy  of  the  inhabitants, 
31 9.  The  provinces  of,  distributed  by 
Ilumayun,  320. 

Kanji  Khwdja,  delivers  the  keys  of 
Kandahdr  to  Shah  Tahmasp,  1 05. 

Karabagh,  352. 

Karatigin,  government  of,  given  by 
Humdyun  to  Askeri,  360. 

Karra-Mdnikpiir,  reduced  by  Shah 
Mirza,  85. 

Kashmir,  the  exiled  nobles  of,  apply 
to  Haider  Mirza  for  aid,  203.  Un- 
successful expedition  of  Baba  Jujkeh, 
203.  Its  invasion  recommended  by 
Haider  Mirza,  199.  Humdyun  re- 
solves to  attempt  the  conquest  of^ 
202.  He  abandons  the  attempt,  205. 
Haider  Mirza  proceeds  on  the  en« 
terprise,  364.  History  of  the  country, 
364.  Haider  Mirza  takes  possession 
of  the  capital,  366;  and  becomes 
master  of  the  kingdom,  366. 

Kdsim  Ali  (Mouldna),  slain  at  Chonsa, 
173. 

Kdsim  Birlds,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Badakhshdn  nobles,  314.  Sentagiunst 
Humdyun, 323.  Occupies  the  Khlmdr 
pass,  323.  Is  dislodged,  323.  Lefl 
in  charge  of  Kdbul,  380.  Surrenders 
Kdbul  to  Kdmrdn,  386. 

Kdsim  Husein  Sultan  Uzbek,  appointed 
to  Bariich  and  Nousdri,  77.  Aban- 
dons his  capita],  82.  Advises  an  in- 
stant attack  on  Shir  Khan  at  Chonsa, 
157.  Aids  in  the  defeat  of  Kutb 
Khan,  181.  At  the  battle  of  Kanduj, 
)  90.  Joins  Humdyun  at  Delhi,  1 95. 
Joins  Hindal  in  his  attempt  on 
Gujrat,  202.  Deserts  to  Yddgdr 
Mirza,  233.  Advises  Askeri  not  to 
move  against  Humdyun,  267.  De- 
serts Kdmrdn,  310.  Joins  Humdyun 
against  Kdmrdn,  352.  Flies  at  the  rout 
of  Kipchdk,  382.  Deserts  to  Kdmrdn, 
386. 

Kdsim  Mokhlis,  Kdmrdn*8  Master  of 
Ordnance,  323. 

Kattiawdr,  reduced  by  Mozeffer  Khan,l  9. 

Kazvin,  Persian  royal  residence  o^  281. 
Humdyun's  sojourn  there,  282. 

Kemdl  Gaker,  his  escape  at  Gudlidr, 
456,  note. 

Kerdcha  Beg  or  Khan,  seizes  Lahiir 
by  stratagem,  7.  Is  Humdyun*s  prime 
minister,  330.  350.  His  decided 
conduct  OD  the  illness  of  Humdyun^ 
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SSI.  Clears  the  Abdereh  Pass,  S37. 
His  part  in  the  battle  of  Dch-Af- 
ghinin,  SS8.  Takes  K&inran*s  gene- 
ral prisoner,  S38.  His  son  cruelly 
treated  by  Kamr&n,  S42.  Takes 
Ghuri,  346.  His  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition into  Badakhsh&n,  347.  His 
quarrel  with  Khw^ja  Gh&zi,  350. 
He  revolts  against  Hum^yun,  351. 
Deserts,  351.  Escapes  to  Kdmrdn, 
352.  Brought  in  chains  before  Hu- 
m^yun,  and  pardoned,  357,  note. 
Ordered  to  proceed  to  Mekka,  363. 
Allowed  to  return,  363.  He  again 
deserts  from  Hum&yun,  386.  Ap- 
pointed by  Kimr&n  to  Ghazni,  387. 
Slain  at  the  battle  of  Shutergerden, 
393. 

Khalid  Beg,  presents  his  horse  to  Hu- 
ni6yun,  249. 

Khalifa  Sultan  Shamlu,  his  defence  of 
Khor&s&n,  102.  Is  defeated  and 
slain,  102. 

Khalll  (Sheikh),  his  mission  from  Shir 
Shah  to  Humdyun,  168. 

Khan-Kh^n&n,  title  of,  bestowed  by 
Humiyun  on  Biram  Khan,  399. 

Khan  Kh^iUi  Lodi.  See  DiUwer  Khan. 

Khauz^da  Begum,  her  care  of  the  infant 
Akber,  305.  Her  journey  to  Ask  eri, 
at  Kandah&r,  308.  Her  mediation 
between  Humdyun  and  Askeri,  311. 
Her  death,  322. 

Khati  (Malek),  his  hospitality  to  Hu- 
mayun  in  the  desert,  272. 

Khimar  Pass,  (the,)  cleared  by  Hum4- 
yun's  troops,  323. 

Khizer  Khan,  his  defence  of  Patan- 
Nehrwala,  70,  71. 

Khizer  Khan,  son  of  Muhammed  Sliah 
Sur,  succeeds  his  father  in  Gour,  504. 
Assumes  the  title  of  Sultan  Behddcr, 
504.  Is  defeated  by  Muhammed 
Shah,  504. 

Khizer  Klian  (Khw6ja),  accompanies 
the  Emperor  in  his  retreat  from  Dera 
Kipchak,  383.  Appointed  to  the 
government  of  J6i-Shahi,  400. 

Khizer  Khan  Hazara,  escapes  from 
Kandahar,  310.  Receives  Kamran, 
334.     Escapes  from  K4bul,  339. 

Khizer  Khan  Sirwani,  assumes  the 
sovereignty  of  Bengal,  428.  Is 
thrown  into  prison,  339. 

Khod^id^d  Khan,  put  to  death  by 
Isldm  Shah,  454. 

Khodawend   Khan.      Sec  Ilumi   Khan. 

Khondemir,  author  of  the  Kabil-us- 
Bcir,  his  death,  79,  note. 

Khor^n,  invaded  by  Obeid  Khan,  98. 
Relieved    by    Shah    Tamasp,    100. 


Again  invftded  by  the  Uibdu,  102. 
Occupied  by  Shafa  Tahmasp,  104. 
Committed  to  the  care  of  Sultan 
Muhammed  Mirsa,  I04. 

Khosrou  Beg  Kokiltash,  his  ireMonaUe 
designs,  160. 

Khosrou  Shah,  garden  o^  at  Kunduz, 
333. 

Khosrou  Sultan,  defeated  by  H^t  Mo- 
hammed, 372. 

Khost,  cotlectorate  of,  given  to  Monaim 
B^,  330.      Given  to  Hindal,  S32. 

Khow^  Khan,  his  operations  in  the 
eonquest  of  Bengal,  142.  He  forti- 
fies the  Teria-garhi  Pass,  144.  De- 
feats Raja  Mharta,  169.  His  part 
in  the  battle  of  Kaniuj,  190.  Ap- 
pointed Sip^hsaUr  by  Shir  Shah, 
426.  Acknowledges  Sultan  Islim, 
449.  Guarantees  Adel  Khan's 
safety,  449.  Receives  Adel  Khan, 
451.  They  are  joined  by  some  of 
the  chief  amirs,  451.  They  march 
on  Agra,  451.  Defeated  by  Sultan 
IsUm,  453.  Takes  refuge  in  Mewit 
and  Kemdun,  454.  Joins  in  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Penjib,  457.  With- 
draws  his  forces,  458.  Defeats  Yahia 
Salwii,  460.  Is  put  to  death  by 
Tdj  Khan,  460.  His  character,  460. 
Veneration  of  his  memory,  461. 

Khurram  Begum,  mother  of  Suleiman 
Mirza,  314. 

Khutl^n.      See  Kulab. 

Khwaja  Pushteh,  Pass  of,  324. 

Khwaja  Syaran,  Humiyun  halts  at, 
333. 

Kicheri,  an  Indian  dish,  295. 

KilAn  (Amir  Khwaja),  his  brave  de- 
fence of  Kandahdr,  101 .  Surrenders  it 
to  the  Persians,  1 04.  Is  K^mran's  prime 
minister,  181.  Proceeds  to  Bhira,204, 
Is  seized  there  by  Kiimran,  205. 

Kilit,  bestowed  on  Shir-cfkeu  Beg, 
320. 

Kila-Zefer,  fort  of,  41.  Blockaded  by 
Kamran,  303.  Surrenders,  303. 
Taken  by  the  Badakhshan  conspir- 
ators, 314. 

Kizel bashes.      See  Persians. 

Koh-Aakabein,  339. 

Kokan,  the  Northern,  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Gujrat,  20. 

Koli  tribes,  (the,)  attack  Humiyun*8 
Camp,  61,  62. 

Kota,  pays  tribute  to  Mahmiid  Khilji,  22. 

KuUib  or  Khuthin,  bestowed  by  Hu- 
mayun  on  Kumran,  359.  Besieged 
by  Chaker  AH   Beg,  378. 

Kuli  Choli  (Mirza),  his  disaster  at  the 
Dera  Kipchak,  382. 
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Kumbha,  a  Rijpiit  chief,  his  bravery, 
4S8.     His  death,  439. 

Kunduz,  given  to  Hindal,  330.  332. 
Besciged  bv  Kdmdin,  377.  Given 
to  Mir  Birkeh,  400.  Taken  by  Ibrd- 
him  Mirza,  401. 

Kutb  Khan,  son  of  Shir  Shah,  joins 
Huni&yun*s  <»nip,  11.  Escapes  to 
his  father,  12.  Retires  from  CJiundr, 
140.  Defeated  and  slain  m  battle, 
181. 

Kutb  Khan,  Governor  of  Mongeir,  his 
defeat  and  death  in  Behdr,  126. 

Kutb  Khan  Naib,  mediates  between 
Shir  Shah  and  Puran  Mai,  434. 
Guarantees  A  del  Khan*s  safety,  449. 
Empowered  by  Selim  Shah  to  nego- 
tiate, 452.  Recalled  to  camp,  453. 
Sent  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  454. 
Flies  to  the  Penjdb,  455.  Sur- 
rendered to  Selim  Shah,  455. 

Kiitb-ed-din  (Mulia),  of  Shir^iz,  96. 

Ldd  Maiek,  wife  of  Tdj  Khan,  131. 
Her  marriage  with  Shir  Shah,  132. 

Lahiir,  captured  by  Kamrdn,  7.  Un- 
successfully besieged  by  Muhammed 
Zemdn  Mirza,  102.  Occupied  by 
Shir  Shah,  424. 

Lankem  (Kai),  Raja  of  Jeselmir,  246. 

Latif  Khan,  his  imprisonment  in  Bur- 
hdnpiir,  97. 

Lawang  Bal(idi,  acknowledges  Humd- 
yun,  3*27.  His  appointment  to  the 
government  of  Sbdl  and  Mustung, 
327. 

Law,  Muhammedan,  General  Kennedy's 
*«  Abstract ••  of,  notice  of,  23,  note. 

Literature,  (the,)  of  Persia  and  Arabia, 
its  value,  24. 

Lohri,  or  Rohri,  Humdyun's  encamp- 
ment at,  209.  Description  of  the 
place,  214. 

Loghcr  given  to  Hindal  Mirza,  400. 

Mdchiwara,  battle  of,  515. 

Mdham  Begum,  mother  of  Humdyun, 
2,  note. 

Mdhum  Anka,  Akber's  nurse,  271. 

Mahmiid  II.  (Sultan),  King  of  Matwa, 
25.  Intrigues  of  his  minister,  26. 
Flies  firom  his  palace,  i*6.  Supported 
by  Medini  Rai,  26.  Repels  the  in- 
vasion of  Muhammed  Shah,  28. 
Makes  peace,  29.  Determines  to 
dismiss  his  Higp^ts,  31.  His  impru- 
dence, 31.  Attempts  to  assassinate 
Medini  Rai  and  Salbhan,  31.  Es- 
capes  to  Gujrdt,  31.  Is  replaced  on 
the  throne,  32.  Besieges  Gagrown, 
32.    Is  defeated  and  made  priftoner 


by  Rana  Sdnga,  33.  Restored,  33^ 
Receives  Chand  Khan  of  Gujrdt,  33. 
Attacks  Rana  Rattonsi,  34.  Is  be- 
sieged in  Mandu  by  Behadcr  Shah, 
35.  Taken  prisoner,  35.  Put  to 
death,  35. 
Mahm6d  Khan  Bhekeri  (Sultan),  his 
command  in  the  army  of  Shah  Ilasan, 

70.  Plunders  in  Gujrdt,  71.  Is 
governor  of  Upper  Sind  and  Bheker, 
214.  Declines  to  surrender  Bheker 
to  Humdyun,  215.  Defends  the  fort, 
218.  Relieves  Humdyun*s  distress 
for  provisions,  232.  His  disgrace, 
252.  He  defeaU  Sheikh  All  Beg  Je- 
Idir,  260. 

Mahmud  Khilji  (Sultan),  becomes  King 
of  Malwa,  21.  His  conquests  and 
power,  22.  His  defeat  near  Ahmedd- 
bdd,  22. 

Mahmud  Lodi  (Sultan),  his  claim  to 
the  throne,  5.  129.  Proclaimed  king, 
130.  Acknowledged  by  Shir  Khan, 
130.  ExpeUed  by  Bdber,  130.  Flies 
to  Bengal,  5.  130.  Again  collects 
an  army,  132.  Joined  by  Shir  Khan, 
133.  Takes  Juanpur,  9.  133.  De- 
serted by  Shir  Khan,  133.  Defeated 
by  Humdyun  at  Doura,  10.  134. 
Flies  to  Patna,  134.      Dies,  134. 

Mahmud  Shah  Bigara,  his  successes, 
20.      Origin  of  his  name,  20,  note. 

Mahmud  Shah  (Sultan),  King  of  Ben- 
gal, his  murder  of  his  nephew,  136. 
His  usurpation,  136.  Besieged  in 
Gour,  136.  142.  Takes  refuge  with 
Humdyun,  142. 

Mahmiid  Shah,  son  of  Latif  Khan,  hia 
reign  in  Gujrdt,  97. 

Mahmud  Shah  Piirabi,  his  daughter 
married  to  Khizer  Khan  Sirwdni,  438. 

Mahmdddbdd,  ravaged  by  Shah  Hasan, 

71.  Under  the  government  of  Mir 
Bochak  Behdder,  77. 

Mahsos.     See  Hosheng  II. 

Makhdiim  Alim  Khan,  allies  himself 
with  Shir  Shah,  126. 

Makhduma  Jehan,  mother  of  Behdder 
Shah,  96. 

Makri,  family  of,  in  Kashmir,  364. 

Maldeo,  Rai  of  J(idp6r  or  Mdrwdr,  his 
dominions,  235.  Sends  spies  into 
Humdyun*s  camp,  240.  His  insin- 
cerity, 241.  His  power  and  domin- 
ions, 435.  He  quarrels  with  Shir 
Shah,  436.  Is  attacked  by  him,  436. 
Advances  to  oppose  Shir  Shah,  437. 
Suspects  treachery,  438.  Retreats, 
438.  Discovers  the  plan  to  deceive 
him,  439. 

Maldeo,  son  of  Rdi  Lankeni»  846. 
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Maiek  Saka,  his  defeat  and  death,  123. 

Malu  Khan.     See  Mtlu  Khan. 

Malwa,  becomes  an  independent  king- 
dom under  Dil4wer  Khan,  17.  81. 
Hosheng,  21.  Its  power  under  Sultan 
Mahm{id  Khl\ji,  22.  Power  of  the 
Hindu  chiefs,  25.  Character  of  its 
princes,  25.  Sultan  Mahmiid  IT.,  25. 
Power  of  the  R^jpiits,  27.  Con- 
federacy of  Musulman  nobles,  27. 
Their  struggle  for  the  ascendancy,  28, 
et  geq.  Peace  concluded,  30.  Subse- 
quent history,  30 — 33.  Its  dismem- 
berment, 33.  Invaded  and  conquered 
by  Bchdder  Shah,  II.  35.  Invaded 
and  conquered  by  Hum^yun,  46.  58. 
Insurrections,  79.  Quelled  by  Hu- 
mdyun,  79.  The  province  wrested 
from  Ilumdyun  by  K^der  Shah,  91. 
429.  Invaded  by  Shir  Shah,  429. 
Conquered,  431.  The  government 
bestowed  on  Shujaa  Khan,  432. 

Maiulelgar,  conquered  by  Mahmud 
Khilji,  22. 

Mandrael,  battle  of,  46. 

Mandsi'ir,  conquered  by  Mahmiid 
Khilji,  22.      Ilout  of,  50. 

M&ndu,  foundation  of,  21.  Taken  by 
Sultan  Mahmud,  32.  Massacre  of 
the  R^jpi^ts,  32.  Besieged  and  taken 
by  Behadcr  Shah,  35.  Date  of  this 
capture,  35,  note.  Invested  by  Hu- 
mayun,  55.  Description  of  the  city, 
55.  Escaladed,  56.  Plundered  by 
Humayun's  troops,  57.  Abandoned 
by  Humayun,  90.  Occupied  by 
Bhopal  Rdi,  90. 

Mankut,  or  Miinghar,  built  by  Islam 
Shah,  467. 

MdrwAr,  or  Jiidpur,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Maldeo,  435.  Invaded  by 
Sliir  Shah,  436. 

Matter- Sin  (Raja),  delivers  up  Biram 
Khan  to  Shir  Shah,  258. 

Mediiii  Rao,  or  Rai,  aids  Sultan  Mah* 
m^d  II.  to  regain  the  throne  of 
Malwa,  26.  Becomes  prime  minis- 
ter, 27.  Musulman  lea^c  against 
him,  27.  Defeats  INIozeft'er  Shah  of 
Gujrdt,  28.  Advances  against  Mu- 
hammed  Sliah,  28.  Kffccts  a  peace, 
29.  Receives  Chand(*ri,  30.  Re- 
quired by  the  Rajputs  to  depose  Sul- 
tan Mahmud,  31.  Attempt  to  assas- 
sinate him,  31.  Attacked  by  Sultan 
Mahmud,  31.  Applies  for  aid  to 
Rana  Sanga,  32.  Advances  to  re- 
lieve Gagrown,  32.  Defeats  Sultan 
Mahmiid,  33.  Is  defeated  by  Baber, 
and  slain  in  Ch^nd^ri,  34 

Mchdevis,  account  of  the,  475. 


Mehdi  K£»m  Khan,  his  lenriee  ander 
Askeri  Minsa,  267. 

Mehdi  Khw^jii  (Syed),  a  competitor  for 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  S. 

Mchter  Sagdi  (afterwards  Ferkhat 
Khan),  saves  Humayun  Irom  death, 
383 

Mehter  Vakila,  blinded  by  K^mrin 
Mirza,  336. 

Mehter  Zambur,  his  flight  to  Ujein,  79. 

Meshhid,  taken  by  Obeid  Khan,  98. 
Overrun  by  the  Uzbeks,  99.  Again 
besieged  by  Obeid  Khan,  103.  Vi- 
sited by  Humiyun,  279.  296. 

Mew&t,  assigned  to  Hindal  Mirsay  6. 
Given  to  I'erdi  Beg  Khan,  520. 

Mharta  (Raja),  his  defeat  and  death,  169. 

Mhow,  in  Sind,  238. 

Mian  Tansin,  504. 

Milu  (or  Malu)  Khan,  Governor  of 
Malwa.  Flies  with  Behadcr  Shah 
from  Mandsur,  53 ;  and  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Mdndu,  56.  His  position  in 
Malwa,  5€t  note.  Plunders  Hindaa, 
79.  Assumes  the  crown  c^  Malwa, 
91.  429.      See  K&der  Shah. 

Mlrak  (  Beg),  appointed  to  Chunir,  142. 

Mirak  (Sheikh),  his  mission  to  the  Em- 
peror Uumdyun,  21 7.  His  return  to 
Tatta,  222. 

Mirdn  Muhammcd  Khan  Fdrukhi, 
Prince  of  Kandesh,  38.  Flies  from 
the  intrenchments  of  Mandsur,  53. 
Joins  Bhopal  Rao  in  Mdndu,  91. 
Raised  to  the  throne  of  Gujrat,  97. 

Mirza  Beg,  joins  Kdmran  in  his  flight 
from  Kabul,  345. 

Mirza  Beg  BirUs  Governor  of  Ghuri, 
defeated  by  Kamran,  345. 

Moazem  Sultan  (Khwdjn),  left  in  charge 
of  the  family  of  Humiyun,  at  Amer- 
kot,  254.  He  divides  Humayun^s 
l)re5.onts  among  the  Persians,  295.. 
His  quarrel  wiih  Baltu  Khan,  513. 

Mohdrek  Bokhdri  (Syed),  his  engage- 
ment with  Yadgjir  Nasir  Mirza,  86. 

Mobarez  Khan,  his  position  in  the  army 
of  Shir  Shah  at  Kanduj,  190.  See 
Sultan  Muhammed  Shah  Adel  Shah. 

jMohafez  Khan,  places  Muhammed  Sliah 
on  the  throne  of  Malwa,  26.  Driven 
into  exile,  26.  Invades  Malwa,  28, 
Is  defeated  and  slain,  29. 

Mokadam  Beg,  191. 

Mokim  Khan,  besieged  by  Mirza  Su- 
leimdn  in  Anderab,  522. 

Monaim  Beg,  or  Khan,  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Shall  Husiin,  229.  His  at- 
tempted desertion,  233.  He  retreats 
with  Humayun,  24-1.  249.  Deserts 
H umdyun,  258.     Arrives  in  the  cimp 
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of  Humfiyun,  322.  Appointed  to 
the  collectorate  of  Khost,  33a  Co- 
operates with  Humayun  in  chastising 
the  Afgbkas,  407.  Defeats  Patch 
Shah,  407.  Contrives  an  inlervieitr 
between  Hum<4yun  and  Kamrdn,  416. 
Left  to  finish  the  rebuilding  of  6c'k« 
ratn,  4S0.  Enjoys  the  Emperor's 
conBdence,  507.  Appointed  to  Kabul, 
under  Muhammed  Hakim,  509. 

Mongeir,  occupied  by  Khan  Kh6nun 
Lodi,  153.  Burnt  and  taken  by  Shir 
Shah,  154. 

Mos^hib  Beg,  submits  to  Humayun, 
.124.  His  son  cruelly  treated  by 
Kimran,  342.  Rebels  against  Hu- 
mdyun,  351.  Escapes  to  Kamr^n, 
352.  Conveys  the  families  of  the 
rebels  to  TalikAn,  353.  Ordered  to 
proceed  to  Mekka,  363.     Allowed  to 

-  return,  363. 

Moveiid  Beg  Duldi,  his  cruelty,  141. 
His  advice  to  Humiyun,  155.  157. 

IMoytn  Khan,  of  Siv^  joins  Sultan 
Mahmiid,  34.  Receives  the  title  of 
Masnad  Khan,  34.  Deserts  to  R&na 
Ruttonsi,  35.  Sebed  by  Shujaa 
Khan,  431. 

Mozeffer  Beg  Turkoman,  sent  to  sup- 
port Hindal,  1 97.  Driven  from  his  po- 
sition on  the  Blah  by  Shir  Shah,  201. 

Mozeffer  Khan,  or  Shah,  becomes  King  of 
Gvgr&t,  18.  His  origin,  18.  Defeats 
Hosheng,  King  of  Mai  wa,  1 9.  Rein- 
states Hotbeng,  19.  His  descend- 
ants, 20. 

Mozeffer  Shah  II.,  his  reign  in  Gujrat, 
20.  Called  in  to  aid  in  Malwa 
against  the  Rajputs,  27.  Advances 
to  Dh&r,  28.  Defeated  by  Mcdini 
Rai,  28.  Again  invades  Malwa,  31. 
Takes  Dh£r  and  M^ndu,  32.  Rein- 
states Sultan  Mahmiid  in  his  capital, 
32.     His  death,  S3. 

Muhatnmed  (Melek)  of  Mandr^wer, 
entertains  Kimr^n,  396. 

Muhammed  (Sultan),  King  of  Beh^r 
and  Ju4np{ir,  120.  His  elevation 
of  Shir  Shah,  120. 

Muhammed  (Syed),  founder  of  the 
Mehdevis,  476. 

Muhammed  Afgh^  (Shah),  prepares 
to  arrest  Hum&yun  in  his  flight  from 
Cbonsa,  174. 

Muhammed  AH  (Moulina),  slain  at 
Cbonsa,  173. 

Muhammed  Ali  Taghal,  Governor  of 
Kibul,  refuses  to  put  Y^gdr  to 
death,  328.     Slain  by  Kamran,  336. 

Muhammed  B^a  Kushke(Higi).  See 
Hdji  Muhammed  Koka. 
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Muhammed  Bakhshi  (Mir),  appointed 
Governor  of  Agra,  139.  His  exertions 
to  equip  the  troops,  160.  His  distress 
at  the  murder  of  Sheikh  Bbijl,  164. 

Muhammed  Barghiz  (Mulla),  his  mis- 
sion to  Shir  Sliah,  168. 

Muhammed  Bergholi  (Mouldna),  56. 
70. 

Muhammed  Farghari  (Mouldna),  his 
character,  184. 

Muhammed  Firmuli  (Shah),  his  re- 
monstrance with  Islam  Shah,  466. 
Deprived  of  the  government  of  Ka- 
nauj,  487.  Put  to  death  in  the  der- 
bar  at  Gu^liar,  487. 

Muhammed  Gh^i  Taghai,  sent  as 
envoy  by  Hindal  to  N6r>ed-din  Mu- 
hammed Mlrza,  161.  163. 

Muhammed  Hakim  (Mlrza),  son  of 
Humayun,  appointed  Governor  of 
Kabul,  509. 

Muhammed  K4sim  Khan  Bir14s.  Se^ 
Kasim  Khan. 

Muhammed  Kasim  Khan  Mochi, 
strangles  Yadg&r,  328.  His  wife 
cruelly  treated  by  Kamr&n,  342. 
Left  in  charge  of  Kdbul,  353. 

Muhammed  Khan  Rdmi,  his  part  in 
the  battle  of  Kan4uj,  187. 

Muhammed  Khan  Sherf-ed'din  Ughli 
Taklu,  appointed  Amir-ul-omra  of 
Khordvan,  104.  Receives  Humayun 
at  Herat,  279. 

3iuiiamuied  Khan  Sdr,  takes  part  with 
Suleiman  against  his  brother,  Shir 
Khan,  119.  Casts  doubts  on  Sblr 
Khan's  fidelity,  120.  Expels  bim 
from  his  jaglrs,  122.  Is  driven  out 
by  Shir  Shah,  122.  Conciliated  by 
Shir  Shah's  generous  conduct,  123. 
Governor  of  Bengal,  500.  Assumes 
the  sovereignty,  500.  Defeated  by 
Hlmii  Bak&l,  502. 

Muhammed  Koka  (H4}i)f  or  Hiiji  Mu- 
hammed Baba  Kushkeh,  flies  from 
Humiyun's  camp,  153.  Joins  Hin- 
dal's  rebellion,  160.  Joins  Hu- 
mayun in  Slstin,  276.  Honoured  by 
Shah  Tahmasp  with  the  title  oif 
Sultan,  288.  Seizes  Kandahar  by 
stratagem,  319.  Clears  the  Khimir 
pass,  323.  Severely  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  KlU>ul,  339.  Joins  Hu- 
mayun at  Kiribagh,  352.  DefeaU 
the  Uzbeks  near  Balkh,  372.  Ho- 
noured  with  the  patent  of  Khan, 
373.  Sent  towards  Biimiin,  381. 
Joins  Humayun  after  his  defeat  at 
Kipchik,  383.  Proposes  that  Hu- 
mayun should  bind  himself  to  act  on 
I        the  advice  of  bis  nobles,  388.     Com- 
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mandi  the  rasenre  at  the  battle  of 
Sbutergerden,  392.  Appointed  minis- 
ter to  Akber,  394.  Withdraws  to 
Ghatni,  396.  Summoned  to  attend 
Humiijrun  against  Kiimrin,  S97. 
£ntertatns  Biram  Khan  in  Ghasni, 
398.  Suspected  of  treachery,  398. 
Prevailed  on  by  Biram  to  accom- 
pany him  to  KiU>ul,  396.  Escapes 
from  K4hul,  399.  Returns,  and  is 
reconciled  to  Humiyun,  399.  Found 
guilty  of  rebellion,  and  put  to  death, 
400. 

Muhammed  Khodibendeh,  shrine  of, 
284. 

Muhammed  Khoridmi  (Shah),  S51. 

Muhammed  Mur^d  Mlna  (Sultan), 
son  of  Shah  Tahmasp,  connnands  the 
Persian  auxiliaries,  294.  302.  Re- 
ceives possession  of  Kandahiu',  313. 
His  death,  318. 

Muhammed  Shah,  King  of  Kashmir, 
expelled  from  the  throne,  365. 

Muhammed  Shah  Adel  Shah  (Sultan), 
or  Adeli,  or  Mobiles  Khan,  murders 
his  nephew,  Firiis  Shah,  483.  Ac- 
count of  him,  484.  His  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  ot  Delhi,  485. 
His  character,  485.  Hated  and  de- 
spised by  his  subjects,  487.  Up- 
roar and  murder  in  his  derbar, 
487.  488.  He  quflls  the  revolt  of 
the  Ker^nis,  488.  Sketch  of  his 
minister,  Hini6  B^jkdl,  491.  Spread 
of  disaffeciiou,  41^3.  Kcvolt  of  Ibra- 
him Khan,  493.  Adeli  abandons 
Agra  and  Delhi,  494.  Distracted 
state  of  the  kingdom,  495.  Defeat 
of  Ibrahim,  499.  Adeli  defeats  the 
king  of  Bengal,  502.  Prepares  to 
oppose  Hum^yun,  503.  Defeated 
by  Sultan  Behdder,  and  slain,  504. 

Muhammed  Shah  Chdnd6ri,  raised  to 
the  throne  of  Malwa,  26.  His 
exile,  26.  Invited  to  return,  27. 
Returns  with  powerful  auxiliaries 
28.  Concludes  a  peace  with  Sultan 
Mahiniid,  29.      Dies,  SO. 

Muhammed  Shah  Siir  (Sultan),  King  of 
Bengal,  495.  Defeated  and  slain  at 
Chaperghata.  502. 

Muhammed  Sultan  (Shah)  of  Hissar, 
attacko  Humayuii's  camp,  872. 

Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza,  aspires  to 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  3.  Rebels,  is 
defeated  and  made  prisoner,  13. 
Ordcrt'd  to  be  blinded,  13.  Kscupes, 
1 4.  Assumes  the  sovereignty  in  Bc- 
har,  78.  89.  Fixes  his  seat  of 
fTovernment  at  Bclgram,  89.  De- 
feated    by    Hindal,  90.      Again    de- 


feated al  Oud,  9a  FliM  to  Kuch- 
Beh&r,  90.  Is  pardoned,  and  joins 
Humiyun,  180.  Desefts  Hiimiyttn, 
185.     Joins  Kimrin,  906.  308. 

Muhammed  Zem4n  Mirza,  made  Gover- 
nor of  Ju&npiir  by  Biber,  131. 
Aspires  to  the  throne  of  Ddhi,  S. 
His  parentage  and  history,  12.  la  de- 
feated and  made  priaooer,  13.  Fv- 
doned,  13.  Escapes  to  GiUrit,  13. 
42.  His  conduct  at  Maiids6r,  52. 
Flies  on  the  dispenioa  of  BMder 
Shah's  army,  53.  His  fruitlen  ex- 
pedition against  Lah6r,  96.  lOS. 
Joins  Behider  Shab*s  liuniJy,  96. 
Proclaimed  King  of  Gtijr^t  by  the 
Portuguese,  97.  Defeated  and  dnven 
from  Gujrikt,  97.  Reconciled  to 
Humiiyun,  97.  102.  139.  Slain  at 
Chonsa,  173. 

Muhammedib&d-ChampaDir,  burnt  by 
Behider  Shah,  60 

Mujdhid  Khan,  of  Jiknagar,  his  junction 
with  Im4d-ul-mulki  75. 

Multin,  submits  to  Shir  Shah,  4S3. 

M61(ik  (  Beg),  waits  upon  K^mr&Q,  41 5. 
Deserts  him,  413. 

Murdd  Afsh&T  (Sultan)  of  Farra,  joins 
Sam  Miraa  in  his  invasion  of  Kanda- 
har, 101. 

Murad  Mirxa  ( Sultan).  See  SolUn  Mu- 
hammed Murad  Miraa. 

Mustung,  given  by  Humiyun  to  La- 
wang  Bal6ch,  327. 

Musulmans,  their  religion  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Hindoos,  4.  Tlieir 
early  position  in  India,  22.  1*he 
nature  of  their  rule,  22.  Causes  of 
the  extension  of  their  influence,  US, 
Their  literature,  24.  'JTieir  con- 
federacy against  the  B^jp^t^  iu 
Malwa,  27. 

Nadlm  Koka,  244. 

Xudim  Kokiltash,  his  charge  ot  Aakeri 
Mirza,  821. 

Nagor,  invaded  by  Beh^er  Shah,  1 1 . 

Nander,  hills  of,  426. 

Nasir  Khan,  supports  his  father,  Mojia 
Khan,  432.  Defeated  by  Shujaa 
Khan,  432. 

Nasir-ed-din  Muhammed  Hum^yun. 
6ee  Humayun. 

Nasret  Shah,  King  of  Bengal,  invades 
Behar,  126.  Repulsed,  126.  Re- 
ceives Sultan  Jilai  ed-din,  127.  Aids 
him  with  an  army,  127.  His  death, 
136. 

Nazer  Ali  (Mir),  his  rebellion  against 
K^mriin's  governor  of  Badakhsbin, 
313. 
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Nixikk  Shah,  King  of  Kashmir,  driven 
out  by  Miraa  Haider,  366. 

Nehrwila.     Su  Patan. 

Niixis>  the,  defeaud  by  Isl^iu  Shah. 
464.     They  are  exterminated,  467. 

Nllber  valley,  beauty  o^  369. 

Nisliab6r,  Huiniyun*s  visit  to  the  tur- 
quoise  mines  o^  S80. 

NiiAm,  brother  of  Shir  Shah,  113. 
Left  in  eharge  of  his  brother's  jigirs, 
ISS,  Aeeompanies  him  to  Patna,  1 25. 

Nis^m,  the  water-carrier,  172.  179. 

Niate  Aulia,  178,  and  note, 

Nidun  Khan  S6r,  his  fiunily,  484. 

NisiLm-ed-dtn  Ahmed,  his  remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  Maldeo,  242. 

Nouairi,  under  K^im  Husein  Saltan 
Uibeky  77.  Occupied  by  the  friends 
of  Beh^er  Shah,  82. 

Niir-ed-din  Muhammed  (Hakim),  phy- 
sieiaD  of  Shah  Tahnuup,  uses  his 
influence  with  the  Shah  in  behalf  of 
Humavun,  290.  292. 

Nitr-ed-din  Muhammed  Mirza,  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Kaniiuj, 
139.  Plots  against  Humayun,  161. 
PuU  Sheikh  Bhiil  to  death,  163. 

Obeid  Khan,  invades  Khorisin,  98. 
Expelled,  99.  Hn  second  invasion, 
99.  His  repulse,  100.  Lays  si«>gu 
to  Meshhid  and  Her^t,  103.  lie- 
treats.  104.     His  deaU),  106. 

Oulia  (Sheikh),  29. 

Pakheli,  added  to  Kashmir,  367. 

l^ipat,  battle  c£,  503. 

Faa6Jf  pass  of,  surmounted  by  Mirza 
Haider,  366. 

Parsed  (lUUia),  Raja  of  Amerkot,  gene- 
rously receives  Humiyun.  Gives  up 
Amerkot,  254.  Proceeds  against  J6n, 
354.  Leaves  Hum4yun*s  camp  hi 
disgust,  257. 

Patan- Nebrw^  capiul  of  G^rit,  19. 
Its  defence  by  Khiser  Khan,  70,  71. 
Beitowed  on  Yidgfir,  77.  Taken  by 
the  troops  of  Belter  Shah,  83. 

Patna.  185.  Confusion  in  the  native 
historians  in  writing  the  name,  129, 
note.      Reduced  by  Shir  Shah,  135. 

Pehlewan  Badakhshi  (Mir),  his  death, 
171. 

Pei^Jib,  occupied  by  Kamrin  Mirza,  8. 
Confirmed  to  him  by  Uumiyun,  8. 

Pei^shir,  valley  of,  353. 

Pcri^,  fort  of,  founded  by  Taimur, 
361.  Restored  by  Humiyun,  and 
its  name  charged  to  Islamubad,  361. 

Persia,  Humiyun's  residence  in^  275. 

Penian     auxiliaries,    the,    with    Hu- 


miiyun,  302.  l*heir  operations  in 
Kandahar,  308.  309.  Their  quarrels 
with  Humayun*8  troops,  316.  Are 
driven  out  of  Kandahdr,  319. 

Persians,  the,  lose  Balkh,  868. 

Peshiwcr.     See  Bekrdm. 

Piraneh,  chief  of  the*  Januha  tribe, 
surrenders  to  Humayun,  419.  De- 
livered to  Sultan  Adam,  419. 

Pir  Muhammed  Atkeh,s]ain  at  Kipchak, 
.^>82. 

Pir  Mr.hammed  Kiian,  as&ists  K&mraii, 
345.  Takes  Balkh  from  the  Persians, 
368.  Defeats  Humiiyun  at  the  Dera- 
Gcz,  376.  His  generous  treatment 
of  the  prisoners,  378. 

Portuguese,  their  wars  with  Mahm6d 
Shah  Bigara,  20.  Their  settlements 
m  India,  7i'.  Tlieir  fortress  at  Diu, 
73.  Their  treaty  with  Behider  Shall, 
73.  ritey  possess  themselves  of  Diu, 
on  his  death,  95. 

Prubhau  (Riga),  covers  Humiyun*s 
flight  from  Chonsa,  174. 

Puran-Mal,  recovers  R&isen  and  Ch^u- 
deri,  429.  Surrenders  lliisen  to 
Shir  Shah,  434.  Treacherously  put 
to  death,  434. 

Purnia,  given  in  jagir  to  Hindal,  149. 

Rafia,  defeated  by  Biram  Khan,  307. 

RaTia-ed-din  (Syed),  193. 

Rafik  Koka,  repulses  Suleitnan  Mirza, 
347. 

Rahik,  the  pass  of,  333. 

Rai-mal  Soni,  hb  secret  mission  to  the 
Court  of  Jddpijr,  241 . 

Rai-R4ian,  the,  of  Malwa,  31. 

Raiaen,  assignetl  to  Muhammed  Shah, 
29.  Given  to  Silhddi,  30.  Catas- 
trophe o^  37.  Given  to  Alem  Khan 
Jigat,  37.  Submits  to  Hum4>un,  47. 
Recovered  by  the  sons  of  Silhidi,  489. 
Surrenders  to  Shir  Shah,  434. 

Rijpiits,  tlieir  power  on  Humiiyun*s 
accession,  5.  Their  ascendency  at 
the  Court  of  Malwa,  27.  30.  Nine- 
teen thousand  massaoied  at  M4ndu, 
32.  Their  successes  in  Malwa,  33. 
Deftfatcd  by  Baber,  3*1.  llieir  des- 
pair at  the  sack  of  Cheitur,  48. 
'l*heir  slaughter  at  liaisen,  4^5. 
llreir  power  in  Mirwir,  437.  De- 
feated by  Shir  Shah,  439. 

Rijuri,  annexed  to  Kashnlir,  367. 

Rakn  Da6d,  causes  a  night  attack  on 
Hum6yun*s  camp,  61. 

RAmchander  (Raja),  defeats  Ibrihim 
Khan  Stir,  501. 

Rantambor,  annexed  to  Malwa,  22.  Sur- 
rendered to  Shir  Shah,  432. 
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RcgalU,  the  celebrated,  given  by  EUna 
Bikermiijit  to  Beh&der  Shah,  15. 
Hieir  history,  15,  note,  94,  note. 

Rhotas,  in  Behar,  145.  IVeacht^rously 
taken  by  Shir  Shah,  147.  Its  im- 
portance,  148.  Sir  A.  Bume8*8  de- 
scription of  it,  427,  note.  Abandoned 
by  the  Afghans,  510.  Taken  by  Hu- 
mdyun,  511. 

UohrL     See  Lohri. 

Uostak,  rout  at,  379. 

lioushen  Beg  Koka,  his  services  in 
Sehwin,  230.  Informs  Humiyun  of 
the  intended  desertion  of  the  Begs, 
233.  Sent  to  get  guides,  243.  Takes 
his  horse  from  Hum&yuu*s  Begum, 
249.  VisiU  the  Persian  Court,  288. 
Intrigues  against  Humiyuu,  288. 
His  punishment,  292. 

K(imi  Khan,  or  Khod^wend  Khan,  his 
artillery  under  Behdder  Shah,  48 — 50. 
He  deserts  to  HumiiyuD,  55,  His 
operations  at  Chundr,  140.  Anec- 
dote of  him,  140,  note.  His  death, 
142. 

K6mi  Khan  Sefer,  builds  Surat  Castle, 
82.  Defends  Surat,  82.  His  nar- 
row escape  at  the  time  of  Beh^er 
Shah*s  dealh,  93. 

Uuttonsi  (Rina)  of  Cheitur,  succeeds 
his  father  liina  Sanga,  34.  His  war 
with  Sultan  Mahmud,  34.  Over- 
runs Malwa,  36.  His  death,  40. 
Length  of  his  reign,  40  note. 

8udr  Khan,  deserts  Sultan  Mahinud,  29. 
Ills  advice  to  Behader  Shah,  47,  49. 
His  flight  from  Mandsdr,  53.  His 
p:allantry  at  Mdndu,  57.  Honour- 
ably received  by  Humayun,  58.  Slain 
in  the  night-attack  near  Cambay,  62, 
note. 

^^acii,  his  works,  25. 

Sul)sar4ni,  given  in  jagir  to  Hasan, 
1 12.  Managed  by  his  son,  Ferid,  1 15. 
Disputes  regarding,  117 — 121. 

Said  Khan,  brother  of  Aaim  Humayun, 
visits  Islam  Shah,  456.  Escapes  from 
his  camp,  457.  Attacks  Islam  Shah, 
459.  Is  slain,  467. 

Siiid  Uzbek,  plunders  Kamr4n*8  camp 
at  Rostak,  378. 

S<ikar,  description  of,  226. 

Salbhan,  his  assassination,  3 1 . 

Samander  (Mir^  his  mission  to  Shah 
Husein,  216  ;  and  to  Judp6r,  240. 
.Sent  on  a  mission  from  Haider  Mirza 
to  Humiyun,  366. 

Sanibal  Khan,  commands  Hum&yun's 
artillery,  343. 

Sanibala,  battle  of,  464. 


Sambhal,  anigned  to  Askeri  Mina,  6. 

Sim  Mirza,  brother  of  Sliah  Tahmaqi, 
Viceroy  of  Khoras&n,  100.  Beuegcs 
Kaudahir,  101.  Defeated,  101.  Flies 
to  Tabas,  102.  Pardoned  by  Shah 
Tamasp,  104. 

Sanga  (  R£na),  his  aid  solicited  by  Me- 
dini  mi,  32.  Defeats  Mahm6d  JU 
33.  Restores  him  his  kingdom,  38. 
Defeated  by  Baber,  34.   His  deatb^. 

Sangii  Nag6ri,  his  secret  miasioa  to  the 
camp  of  Hum&yun,  240. 

San  Jago,  or  Ferlogi  Khan,  bis  employ- 
ment  by  Beh^er  Shah,  49. 

Sanjer  (Mirza),  253. 

Sarang  (Sultan),  refuses  to  submit  to 
Shir  Shah,  425. 

Sarangp6r,  Humiiyun's  encampment 
there,  47. 

Saz^vral  Khan.     See  Shigaa  Khan. 

Sebzawir,  overrun  by  the  Uxbeks,  99. 

Sehwan,  or  Siwi,  or  Siwistiiu,  iuvadetl 
by  Humayun,  223.  Description  of 
the  province,  283.  The  fort  bcsi^ed, 
224.     The  siege  raised,  229. 

Sekander  Khan  of  Bhilsa,  adheres  to 
Sultan  Malimiid,  27.  Rebels,  and 
defeats  Mahmud's  army,  28.  Invades 
Hindia,  7^ 

Sekander  Khan  Firmuli,  his  death  in 
the  derbdr,  487. 

Sekander  Khan  Uzbek,  appointed  to  the 
command  c^  Bekram,  421.  Repels 
the  Uzbeks,  421.  Raised  to  the  rank 
of  khan,  510.  Occupies  Sirhend  for 
Humayun,  513.  Retreats,  514.  Sent 
by  Humayun  to  occupy  Agra,  520. 

Sekander  Lodi  (  Sultan)  of  Delhi,  called 
into  Malwa  against  Medini  Rai,  27. 
Withdraws  his  troops,  29. 

Sekander  Shah  (Sultan).  See  Ahmed 
Khan. 

Sekander  Sultan,  assists  in  the  defeat  of 
Kutb  Khan,  181. 

Sekander  Topchi,  his  junction  with 
Haider  Mirza,  204.  His  retirement 
into  the  mountains  of  Sarang,  205. 

Selini  Chishti  (Sheikh),  452.  475. 

Selim  Shah.     See  Islam  Shah. 

Selimgarh,  foundation  ot,  457. 

Scnjer  Birlas  (Mirza),  deserts  Ilumi- 
yun,  337.  Taken  prisoner  by  Hu- 
mayun, 340. 

Serais,  established  by  Shir  Shah,  442. 

Setelmir,  Humiyun's  hidt  at,  244. 

Sbadi,  his  success  against  Shir  Shah's 
troops,  122. 

Shahbaz  Khan  Ni4zi,  given  up  to  Islain 
Sliah,  455.  Sbin,  467. 

Shah-berdi  Khan,  his  arrival  in  the  camp 
of  Humdyun,  324. 
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Shah-kuli  Sultan  Istajlu,  his  reception 
of  Humayun  at  Meshhid,  279. 

2%ah«kuH  Sultan  Afsh&r,  his  command 
in  the  Persian  auxiliaries,  294. 

Sliah  Mirsa,  his  defeat  and  imprisonment, 
13.  Escapes,  14.  Revolts  in  Behar, 
78.  Reduces  Karra-Minikpur,  F9. 
Again  deserts  Hum&yun,  185.  Un- 
der surveillance  at  Kibul,  303.  Re- 
captures Askeri,  321.     Slain,  363. 

Shah  'Muhammed,  seized  and  put  to 
death  by  Humdyun,  400. 

Shah  Sultan  (Mirza),  his  mission  to  tiie 
camp  of  K4mrdn,  391. 

Shihdin,  Hum^yun's  illness  there,  330. 

Shahzida  Kh^num,  betrothed  to  Hu- 
m^yun,  397. 

Sh/il,  bestowed  on  Haider  Sultan,  320. 
Given  by  Humiyun  to  Lawang  Ha- 
liicb,  327. 

Sbehr-Binu  Begum,  sent  with  her  son, 
Sanger,  to  her  husband  Yadg6r,  253. 
Her  death,  253. 

Shems-ed-din  Muhammed  Ghazncvi,  or 
Atkeh  Khan,  or  Mir  Atka,  or  Mir 
Ghaznevi,  saves  Humiyun  at  the 
battle  of  Kanduj,  191.  The  foster- 
fiither  of  Akber,  192.  Is  gratefully 
received  at  Lahiir,  1 97,  note.  Is  de- 
puted to  the  Court  of  Maldeo,  24 1 . 
Returns  secretly  to  Humiiyun,  242. 
Sent  to  seize  some  guides,  243.  Has 
charge  of  Akber,  270,  271.  305,  note. 
Deprived  ofhis charge, and  imprisoned 
by  K&mrdn,  313.  Again  relieved  of 
his  charge  by  K^mrdn,  336. 

Shemshir  Khan,  his  elevation  by  Adeli, 
486. 

Shias,  persecuted  by  the  Sunnis  at 
Her^t,  104.  Their  religious  tenets, 
276. 

Sliibertu,  the  defile  of,  333. 

Shir  AH,  fortifies  and  abandons  the 
Abdereh  Pass,  337.  Defends  K^bul 
against  Humayun,  339.  Plun- 
ders a  caravan  near  the  city,  340. 
His  retreat  cut  off,  340.  Defeated 
nt  the  Sejdwend  Pass,  341.  Joins 
K&rarin  in  his  flight  from  Kdhul, 
345.  I.»eft  in  charge  of  Ghuri,  345. 
Besieged  in  Ghuri  by  Ker^ha  Kh.-m, 
and  escapes,  346.  Brought  as  a  pri- 
soner to  Humayun,  354.  Honoured 
by  the  Emperor,  354.  Appointed 
minister  to  Mirza  Hindal,  360. 

Shir  All  Khan,  slain  by  Abul  Maali, 
518. 

Shlr-cfken  Beg,  deserts  K&mrdn,  310. 
Receives  the  government  of  KiUt, 
.'120.     Appointed  to  the  governments 


of  Kahmerd,  Zoh&k,  and  Bim\&n, 
331.  Deserts  to  K4mrin,  332.  336. 
Defeated  by  Hindal  at  the  battle  of 
Deh-Af|?h4n£n,  338.  Taken  pri- 
soner, 338.      His  head  struck  off,  339. 

Siilr  Shah,  son  of  Khizcr  Khan,  504. 

Shir  Khan.      See  Shir  Shnh. 

Shir  Shah  S6r— Shir  Khan—Ferid,  his 
character,  110.  His  family.  111. 
His  early  history,  IIQ,  et  seq.  His 
acquirements,  114.  Appointed  to 
manage  his  father's  jdgirs,  115.  His 
judicious  and  bold  mea<:ures,  115. 
Prosperity  of  his  districts  116.  Jea- 
lousy ofhis  step-mother,  117.  He 
resigns  the  jdgirs,  117.  Repairs  to 
the  court   of  Sultan   Ibrdhim   Lodi, 

117.  Succeeds  to  his  father's  j^irs, 

118.  Favoured  by  Sultan  Muham- 
med of  Behiir,  120.  His  prowess 
and  elevation,  1 20.  Honoured  with 
the  title  of  Shir  Khan,  120.  In- 
trigues of  his  enemies,  120.  The 
division  of  his  jdgirs  ordered,  121. 
He  refuses  to  divide  them,  121.  Is 
expelled,   122.      Regains   his  jdgirs, 

1 22.  Increases  his  territory  and  forces, 

123.  His  generous  policy,  123. 
Visits  Bdberat  Agra,  123,  124.  He 
meditates  the  restoration  of  the  Af- 
ghan empire,  124.  Baber's  predic- 
tion of  his  rise  to  future  greatness, 

124.  Withdraws  suddenly  from  the 
Court,  1 25.  His  reconciliation  to  the 
King  of  Bchdr,  125.  Becomes 
prime  minister,  125.  Repulses  an 
invasion  from  Bengal,  126.  The  Lo- 
liani  Afghdns  con<ipirc  against  him, 

1 26.  Flight  of  the  King,  his  master, 

127.  He  defeats  the  Bengal  army 
under  Ibrdhim  Khan,  128.  Acknow- 
legcs  Sultan  Mahmiid  Lodi,  130. 
Occupies  Bendres,  130.  Submits  to 
Bdber,  130.  Extends  his  jdgirs  and 
his  power,  131.  Rises  to  great  dis- 
tinction among  the  Afghdns,  10.  Ac- 
quires Chundr,  10,  131,  132.  Joins 
Sultan  Mahmud  Lodi,  133.  Betrays 
him,  1 33.  Refuses  to  ^ive  u|)  Chundr 
and  his  jdgirs,  1 34.  Makes  peace  with 
Humdvun,  II.  134.  Extends  his 
power,  134.  Plunders  north  of  the 
Ganges,  135.  Defeats  Ulu.<;h  Mirza, 
135.  Occupies  Southern  Behdr,  89. 
135.  Invades  Bengal,  136.  Besieges 
Gour,  136.  Humdyun  prepares  to 
attack  him,  139.  Shir  Khan's  opera- 
tions in  Bengal,  142.  Takes  Gour, 
1 43.  Reduces  Bengal  and  Behdr,  143. 
Refuses  to  submit  to  Humdyun,  143. 
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Huiniyan*8  approach,  144.  Sliir 
Khan  orden  the  Teria-gariii  Pass  to 
be  fortified^  144.  His  plans,  145. 
Surprise  and  rout  of  the  Imperial 
advanced  guard.  146.  Shir  Khan 
•eqoires  Rhotas,  147.  Reoccuptes 
Behir  and  the  passes,  151.  Takes 
Ben&res  and  besieges  Ju4npiir,  151. 
Blockades  Chunir,  152.  Assumes 
the  title  of  Shah,  or  king,  155. 
Raises  the  siege  of  Juanpiir,  )5b*. 
His  tactics,  156.  Meets  the  army 
of  Hum4vun  at  Chonu,  157.  For- 
tifies  his  camp,  157.  Receives  Hu> 
mdyun*s  envoy,  1 68.  Proposed  terms 
of  treaty.  169.  He  attacks  Hu- 
miyun*s  camp,  170.  Slaughters  the 
Imperialists,  171,  172.  His  proceed- 
ings, 173.  His  generosity  to  the 
captive  family  of  Humiiyun,  173, 17  i. 
445.  His  supremacy  in  Beh^r  and 
Bengal,  175 ;  and  in  the  lower 
Gangetic  provinces,  176.  He  ad- 
vances to  meet  Humiiyun,  180.  His 
advance  defeated,  181.  He  defeats 
the  Imperiaiiht^  nt  the  battle  of 
Kan4uj,  187,  et  ieq.  Occupies  Agra 
and  Delhi,  1 96.  Sends  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitive  Emperor,  J97.  Nego- 
tiates with  K&mr&n,  200.  Occupies 
the  Penjdb,  201 .  423.  Restores  the 
Afghan  supremacy  in  India,  210,  211. 
Assists  the  fugitive  Maick  Ali  Chak 
of  Kashmir,  366.  Opposed  by  the 
Gakers,  4 'J 5.  They  defeat  his  de- 
tachments, 425.  He  erects  the  strong 
fortress  of  Rhotas,  426.  Returns  to 
Delhi  and  Agra,  427.  Quells  a  revolt 
i  I  Bengal,  428.  Resolves  to  reduce 
Malwa,  438.  Guuliur  surrenders, 
429.  He  quarrels  with  Kddcr  Shah 
of  IMalwa,  430.  Marches  against 
him,  430.  Tiieir  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion, 430.  Sliir  Shah's  artifice,  431. 
Compels  Kuder  t«>  fly  tJ  Guzrdt,  431. 
Att'v'mpts  to  seize  the  nobles  of  Malwa, 
431.  Takes  Rantambor,  432.  Re- 
turns to  Agra,  432.  Multdn  occu- 
pied by  his  forces,  432.  His  ad- 
minist:ation,  433.  He  returns  to 
Malwa,  434.  Compels  Raiscn  to 
capitulate,  434-  His  treachery  and 
massacre  of  the  garrison,  434,  435. 
His  schemes  on  Mdrwdr,  435.  In- 
vades it  with  a  large  army,  436.  Ex- 
cites dissension  among  the  Rijputs. 
437.  His  camp  desperately  attacked 
by  the  Rjyp6ts,  438.  He  marches 
into  Mewar,  4.39.  Besieges  Kalin- 
jcr,    440.      Captures  the  place,  440. 


HU  death,  440.  His  character,  abili- 
ties, and  great  designs,  441.  Scanty 
records  of  his  eivil  admiiitstratioii, 
446.     Anecdotes  of  him,  444—446. 

Shitib  Khan,  or  Syed  IMk^  recovers 
Cambay  for  Beh&der  Shah,  RS. 

Shujaa  Khan,  or  Saa4wal  Khan, 
blockades  Guili&r,4S9.  Ordeivd  to 
perform  obeisance  to  K4der  Sheh,  43 1 . 
Appointed  to  the  government  of 
Sivas,  431.  Seises  and  imprisons 
Moyin  Khan  of  Sivis,  4S1.  Defeats 
MoySn*s  son,  Nasir  Khan,  433. 
lotally  defeats  K4der  Shah,  432. 
Appointed  sole  governor  of  Malwa, 
4S2.  His  nearly  despotic  power, 
455.  461.  Joins  Islim  Shah,  457. 
Attempt  on  his  life  by  an  Afghan, 
462.  He  quarrels  with  Islam  Shah, 
who  invades  Malwa,  463  Flies  from 
Malwa,  463.  Restoivd,  46.3.  41.5. 
His  death,  505. 

Shutergerden,  battle  of,  392. 

Siahib,  affair  of,  401. 

Sikri,  Humiiyun*s  halt  there.  194. 

Silah-ed*dSn,  or  SilUUls  receives  Raisen 
and  Bhilsa  from  R£na  Sanga,  32. 
Deserts  to  Rina  Ruttonsi,  35.  Meets 
Beh&der  Shah  at  Dhar,  36.  Is  made 
prisoner,  36.     His  dcHth,  37. 

Silhddi.      Set  Sil4h-ed.din. 

Sind,  its  condition  under  Shah  Husein, 
213.   H  umiy  un*s  residence  there.  2 1 3. 

Sirhend,  occupied  by  Sekander  I7zl>ek. 
.513.  Evacuated,  514.  Reoccupicd 
by  liiram  Khan,  516.  Hie  battle  of, 
517.      Given  to  liiram  Khan,  520. 

Sirkich,  in  Guj  at,  77. 

Sirmast  Klian  Sirpani,  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Kniiauj,  487.  Slain 
by  Sekander  Firmuli,  488. 

Sivus  given  by  Shir  Shall  to  Shujaa 
Khan,  431. 

Siwi,  or  Siwistan.      See  Schwan. 

Sodha  trilw,  the,  72. 

Sjliman  the  Magnificent,  his  celebrated 
crown  and  girdle,  15,  note.  Solicited 
for  assistance  bv  Behader  Shah,  73. 
Invades  Persia,  100. 

Songar,  fort  of,  56, 

Stinagur,  capital  of  Kashmir,  taken  by 
Mirza  Haider,  366. 

SuHan  Khalifa,  defeats  the  Uzbeks  m 
Khora&un,  102.      His  death,  103. 

Sdleiman,  brother  of  Shir  Sliah.  113. 
.Appointed  to  manage  his  father's 
ja^irs,  1 1 7.  Dislodged  by  his  bro- 
ther, 1 18.  Flies  to  Muhammed  Khan 
S{ir,  119. 

Siileimdn  Khan  Kerani,  brother  of  Taj 
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Klian,  joins  h»  brother  in  rebellion, 
489. 

Suleiin^  Mirza,  or  Mirza  Suleiman, 
confirmed  in  his  government  of  Ba- 
dakh;»h£n,  6.  Defeated  by  K^mr^n 
Mina,  265.  Itecovers  his  terri- 
tory,  302.  Defeated  by  Kiitnrdn 
at  Ander&b,  303.  Carried  captive 
into  Kabul,  303.  llest^nred  to  his 
government  of  Badakhshdn,  314. 
His  congratulatory  mission  to  Hu- 
miiyun,  326.  He  seizes  Kunduz, 
Khost,  and  Ander&b,  328.  Hu- 
m£yun*s  expedition  against  him,  328. 
Suleimin  defeated  at  Tirkeran,  SSf9. 
His  flight,  329.  Restored  to  Badakh- 
hhia  by  Humiyun,  332.  Rejects 
the  overtures  of  Kiinirin,  345.  Re- 
pulsed by  Rafik  Koka,  347.  Joins 
Humayun  before  1  ulikdn,  356.  Ob- 
tains Talik^  from  Humiyun,  360. 
Joins  Humiyun  in  his  expedition 
against  Balkh,  369.  Attacks  the 
Uzbek  advance,  372.  Flies  to  Ba- 
dakhsh4n  after  the  route  at  Dera- 
Ges,  376.  Driven  thence  by  Kiim- 
r4n,  377.  Forms  a  junction  with 
Iskak  Sullan,  378.  Joins  Humayun 
at  Khi^jan,  385.  Commands  the 
right  at  the  battle  of  Shutergerden, 
392.  Rewarded  by  Humiyun,  394. 
His  daughter  betrothed  to  Humiyun, 
397.  His  revolt  in  Badakhshdn, 
522.  Besieges  Mokim  Khan  in  An- 
deriib,  522. 

Sultinum  Begum,  wife  of  Askeri  Mirza, 
placed  in  charge  of  the  infant  Akbcr, 
270. 

Sult^um  Kh4num,  sister  of  Shah  Tah- 
roasp,  her  friendship  for  Humiiyun, 
290. 

Sunnis,  their  persecutions  of  the  Shias 
in  Herit,  98,  104.  Their  religious 
tenets,  276. 

Sur  dynasty,  the,  its  character  and 
effects,  461. 

Surat,  21.  Under  Kisim  Husein  Sul- 
tan, 77.  Occupied  by  the  partisans 
of  Behider  Shah,  82.  The  castle  of, 
built  by  Rumi  Khan  Sefer,  82,  note, 

Sungpiir,  battle  of,  136. 

Taber  Sadr  (Mir),  his  mission  to  Shah 

Husein,  216. 
Tahmasp  (Shah),  King  of  Persia,  expels 
.  the  Uzbeks  from  Kbor4sin,  99.  Re- 
lieves Herdt,  100.  Again  drives  the 
Uzbeks  from  Kbor£s4n,  104.  Oc 
cupics  Kandahiir,  104.  Quits  Kan> 
dabir,  105.  His  regal  reception  of 
the  Emperor  Humiiyun,  277.    Meet- 


ing of  the  two  monarchs,  283.  The 
Shah's  insulting  behaviour  to  Hu- 
miiyun, 284.  His  intolerance,  285. 
He  gives  a  grand  hunting  party,  286. 
His  unfriendly  feeling  towards  Hu- 
m4yun,  289.  He  attempts  to  con- 
vert the  Emperor  to  the  Shia  faith, 
290.  Changes  his  conduct,  291. 
Lea;j:ue  between  the  monarchs,  291. 
The  Shah  punishes  Roushen  Beg, 
292.  Parting  banquets  of  the  two 
princes,  295,  Remarks  on  the  Shah's 
treatment  of  the  Emperor,  297 — 300. 
His  congratulatory  embassy  to  the 
Emperor,  326. 

T4j  Khan,  at  the  rout  of  Mands6r,  49. 

T^j  Khan  Keriuii,  his  treachery  to 
Khowis  Khan,  460.  Escapes  from 
GukViir,  489.  Routed  at  Chibra- 
Mow,  489.  Appears  in  open  rebel- 
lion, 489.  Defeated  at  Chunar,  490. 
Flies  to  Bengal,  490. 

T4j  Khan  Sarangkhani,  holds  Chunir, 
131.  Murdered  by  one  of  his  sons, 
132. 

Taklgi  Beg,  put  to  death  by  K4mr4n, 
386. 

Takhteh^piil,  defeat  of  the  Uzbeks  near 
the,  372. 

Talik&n,  given  to  B&pus,  330.  Be- 
sieged by  Hum&yun,  354.  Given  by 
Humayun  to  Suleimin  Mirza,  360. 
Given  by  Kanirin  to  Bipus  Beg, 
377. 

Tarikli  e-Reshidi,  valuable  work  of 
Haider  Mirza,  368. 

T4t4r  Khan  Kasi,  retreats  from  Rhotas, 
510. 

TktAr  Khan  Lodi,  son  of  Ala-ed-din, 
advances  to  claim  the  throne  of  Delhi, 
16.  Takes  refuge  in  Gigrdt,  41.  His 
operations  against  Humayun,  45. 
Advances  to  Agra,  45.  Seizes  Bidna, 
45.  Is  defeated  and  sUin  at  Mand- 
riel,  46. 

Temir  Shaghdli,  left  by  Keriusha  Khan 
in  charge  of  Penjshir,  352. 

Teria-garhi  Pass,  the,  fortified  by  Jil&l 
Khan,  144.  Description  of  it,  145. 
Abandoned  by  the  Afghans,  147. 

Terdi  Beg  Khan,  left  in  command  in 
Champanlr,  75.  Appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  place,  77.  His 
loyalty,  86,  87.  Abandons  Cham- 
panlr, 88.  His  honourable  reception 
by  Humayun,  88.  Accompanies 
Humiyun  to  Sind,  204.  Brings  him 
assistance  in  Sehw4n,  227.  His 
quarrel  with  the  Ishek- Agha,230.  His 
mission  to  Mahmud  Bhekeri,  232. 
His  attempt  at  desertion,  233.     Re- 
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tmts  whh  Humiyvn  from  J^dpttt 
S44.  248,  S49.  Hit  treatment  by 
Atken,  970l  He  erriTee  in  the  eemp 
of  HuoifyuivdSS.  Left  to  rebuild 
Bekrinw  49a  Defeeted  by  Hlmd 
BeUU,  new  Delhi,  503.  Removed 
Dram  the  government  of  Zemin-dAwer, 
506.  Appointed  to  Ander^  509. 
His  aervioe  et  the  betde  of  Sirfaend, 
517.  Appointed  to  the  government 
of  Meirit,  59a  Appoi^ed  Govern 
nor  of  Delhi,  527.  Hie  condiiet  on 
the  death  of  Homiyun,  589. 

Terdi  Beg  Ktieh  Begb  dein  at  Chonta, 
171. 

Teniin  Beg,  hit  death,  943. 

Tibet,  Great  and  little,  added  to  Mirsa 
Haidei^  dominiottt  of  KathraSr,  367. 

Tirkerin,  battle  ni,  329. 

Tirenda,  tiayt  Hindal,  403. 

TSrhnt,  given  in  j4gir  to  Hindal,  149. 

Tiri,  bestowed  on  Ulugh  Kirsa,  320. 

Toder  Khetri,  employed  to  build  Rho- 
tat,  487. 

T6gh,the,  187,  M<c 

Tulik  Khan  Kocfain,  at  the  rout  at  the 
Dera-Gtfs,  376.  His  loyalty,  384, 
note. 

Uch,  Hum£yun*s  encampment  at,  838. 

Ujein,  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Af- 
ghans, 79. 

Ulugh  Mirsa,  reliels,  IS.  Defeated  by 
Y£dgkr,\S,  Senteoced  to  be  blinded,  13. 
Escapes,  14.  Revolts  with  his  father, 
in  Beiiar,  78.  Besieges  Juiinpiir,  89. 
Defeated  by  Shir  Shah,  195.  Deserts 
Huroiyun  at  Kaniluj,  185.  Under 
sunreillance  at  K&bul,  303.  Joins Hu- 
miyun,  310.  Is  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Tiri,  320.  Appointed 
to  Zcmln>dilwcr,  826.  Assists  in 
driving  K&mrin  Mlrza  from  Zemin- 
d£wer,  335.  Slain  by  some  llazdras, 
363. 

Urf,  the,  the  customary  law  of  the  Ma- 
homedans,  23,  note. 

Ust£d  Ahmed  Riimi,  commands  in 
Humayun*s  artillery  at  the  battle  of 
KaniLuj,  187. 

Ust4d  Behsiid,  a  famous  painter,  62, 
note, 

Uzbeks,  the,  invade  Khor6s&n,  98. 
Expelled,  99.  Again  appear,  99. 
Arc  again  repulsed,  100.  Again  in- 
vade Khodwdn.  102.  Pillage  Herlit, 
103,  104.  Driven  out  of  Khcrdsiin 
by  Shah  Tahmasp,  104.  l*hcir  i>o8- 
session  of  Balkh,  368.  Their  country 
invaded  by  Hum&yun,  368.  Tlicir 
sudden    attack    on    his   camp,   371. 


Their  advanet  repnlaed  at  tlie 
Takhteh-piU,  379.  They  pursue 
and  root  Humi&yun*a  army  at  Dera- 
Gea,  374,  Plunder  Kimrinli  caasp 
by  mistake^  378. 

Vakd  B^  bbmiiiloafrom  Shall  Tab- 

matp  to  Humiynn,  398. 
Veb  Sirwim  (Khw^a),    dcfratod  by 

Aaim  Humdyun,  464^ 
Vikram^jit  (R^X  title  aaainiMd  by 

Him6  BabU,  491. 

Wili  Khub  Mlm,  defeated  and  made 

prisoner  by  Y^dgir,  13. 
Wisilpiir,  Humiyun'a  halt  at,  94a 
Water,  mode  of  drawing  it  in  the  desert, 

947. 

Y^g^  NItir  Mim,  defeats  the  ivbels 
at  BhiUpdr,  13.      Pursues  the  fu- 
^dve  GujriUa,  54.      Appointed  to 
FMan  Nehrwtia,  77.     Attends  Aakeri 
at   AhmediUU,  83.      Eiigagee    the 
Gvijritia,  86.    Appointed  to  Kalpi, 
139.     Hit  loyalty  to  Hum^yun,  16a 
164.     He  defendb  Ddhi  against  Hin- 
dal, 165.     Defeats  Kutb  Khan,  181. 
Commandt  the  left  at  KaniuJ,  19a 
Joins  Hum^yun  in  his  flight,  192. 
Quarrels  with  Askeri,  1 92.     Sets  out 
with  Htndul  for  Sind  and  Gujriit,  202. 
Driven  back  by  the  Ba16ches,  207. 
Joined  by  lium^yun  at  Gul  Baluch, 
209.      Moves  to   Dirbila,  215.      Is 
visited     there    by   Humayun,    220. 
Encourages  Hindal   to   desert,  221. 
Reconciled  to  Humiyun,  223.     Sti- 
pulates   for   certain     territory,    222. 
Left   in  the  government   of   Upper 
Sind,  223.     Blockades  Bheker,  226. 
Intrigues  with    Shah    Husein,    227. 
Renounces  his  allegiance,  232.     Flics 
from  Sind,  253.     Under  surveillance 
at  K^bul,  303.   Escapes  to  the  camp  of 
Humiiyuu,  315.  322.     Escorts  liu- 
mAyun's  fiimily  from  Kandahar,  326. 
Imprisoned  for  treason,  327.     Put  to 
death  by  Hu*nayun,  328. 

Yddgdr  Tagh&i,  Governor  of  Biana,  es- 
capes with  his  prisoner,  Muharomed 
Zemin,  to  Gujrit,  13.  42. 

Yikiib  Scfcrchi,  his  murder  in  Persia, 
296. 

Yasan  Doulat,  sent  in  pursuit  of  Hu- 
m4yun,  386.  Appointed  by  K&mrin 
to  the  government  of  Ghurbend,  387. 

Yiinis  Ali  (Mir),  Governor  of  Lahur, 
deprived  of  the  city  by  stratogem,  7. 
His  release,  8. 
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Yusef  Beg,  assists  in  the  defence  of 
Ju«np6r,  151.  His  defeat  and  death, 
152. 

Yusef  Korchi,  attends  Kamr^n  at  his 
interview  with  Humdyun,  426. 

Zahid  Befir>  his  insolence  to  Hum^yun, 
153.  Flies  from  Bengal,  153.  Re- 
bels with  other  nobK-s,  160.  Sur- 
prised by  Kamrdn  in  Ghazni,  and  put 
to  death,  336. 

Zomin-ddwer,  bestowed  on  Ismael  Beg, 


320.      Entered    by    Kdmrdn,    335. 

Governed  by  Hisdm-ed-din  AH,  335. 

Bestowed  onUlugh  Mirza,S36.  Given 

to  Behddcr  Khan  Sistini,  508. 
Zhindah-fil  Ahmed   Jdm,  his  tomb  at 

Herat,  279. 
Zindar  Beg.  his  flight  from  Ilumayun's 

camp,  153. 
Zirefshdn  garden,  the,   at  Agra,    179. 

184. 
Zohdk,  government  of,  given  to  Shir- 

efkcn,  331. 
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Or,  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  under  Commodua  and  Alexander  Sevenit : 
And  Ancient  and  Moderq  Christianity  and  Divinity  compared.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunsbn,  D.C.L. 
With  the  Effigy  of  Hippolytus.    4  vols,  post  8vo.  price  42a.  cloth. 

**  Tb«  TolatnM  will  be  Bccentable  to  en>rT  lisht-mindcd  theolaffian.  The  candid  inqnirfr  will  receive  Xhtm  gntefttllj  n* 
•'ofCKvwtiog  new  Tiewe.enforcmK  sonnd  principkni,  preecitttii^  interestioff  picture*  nf  tlte  paid  for  the  Instruction  of  tlic 
pirsrnt  and  the  Kuidance  of  the  futurr.  The  tmie  of  them  i«  healthful  annbrnring.  Tbi-Y  muat  benefit  the  true  spirita  of 
the  ase  who  look  tn  the  future  for  a  ni-w  and  lietu  r  era  of  Christianity,  in  whirh  the  sickllneM  of  modem  pirlT.  with  the 
Ibniuusm,  superatitiutt,  and  uBvophistiriilnaN*  nf  a  sdflsh  a^e  shall  disapi^xr ;  and  the  tnia  Church,  tite  Church  of 
believer*,  prraeut  tlie  spcctarle  of  a  luvinj;  bruthcrhuod,  embodying  the  U<«  of  religion  in  forma  of  ever-ezpauding  develop  - 
mmt  pervaded  by  the  intellectual  and  dcvodonal  in  due  proportions."  KiiTu'a  Jounjiai.  or  Sacncb  Lttbaatorb. 

BUNSEN -EGYPT'S  PLAGE  IN  UNIVEBSAL  HISTOBY: 

An  Historical  Investigation,  iu  Five  Books.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bumsbn,  D.C.L.  Tranalated  ftnom 
the  German,  by  C.  H.  Cottrk ll,  Bbq.  M.A.— Vol.  I.  containing  the  First  Book,  or  Sources 
and  Primeval  Facts  of  Egyptian  History :  with  an  Egyptian  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  and 
a  complete  List  of  Hieroglyph ical  Signa;  an  Appendix  of  Authorities,  embracing  the  com- 
plete Text  of  Manetho  and  Eratusthenea,  ^gyptiaca  from  Pliny,  Strabo,  &c. ;  and  Plates 
representing  the  F^i^ptian  Divinities.  With  many  Illustrations.  8vo.  aSs.  cloth. 
*«*  llie  Second  Volume  is  preparing  for  publication. 

BUBTON.-THE  HISTOBY  OP  SCOTLAND, 

From  the  Revolution  to  the  Ej^tinction  of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection  (1689—1748).  By 
J ou  N  H I  ll  Burton,  Author  of  The  Life  of  David  Hvme,  &c.    a  vols.  8vo.     [In  the  preu. 

BISHOP  BUTLEB'S  GENEBAL  ATLAS  OF  HODEBN  AND 

ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY ;  comprising  Fifty-one  fiill-coloured  Maps ;  wllh complete  lndice«. 
New  Edition,  nearly  all  re-engraved,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved;  with  Corrections 
from  the  most  authentic  sources  in  both  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Maps,  many  of  which  arc 
entirely  new.  Edited  by  the  Author's  Son,  the  Rev.  T.  Butlbr.  Royal  4to.  248.  half-bound* 

5The  Modem  Atlaa.    38  full-coloured  Maps.    Royal  8vo.  ISa.  half-bound. 
Separately  ^j^^  Ancient  Atlas,    as  full,  coloured  Maps.    Royal  8vo.  I2s.  half-bouud. 


6  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDinONS 


BISHOP  BITTLEB'S  SKETCH  OF  XOBEBJir  ft  ANCIENT 

OEOORAPHT.  New  Edition,  carefiiiny  reriwd,  with  such  Alteratloiis  fntrodooed  as  con- 
tionally  progrcMive  Discoveries  and  tlie  Ute«t  tn'ovmation  twTe  renderad  necessary.  Bdited 
bf  tbe  Antbor's  Son,  the  Rev.  T.  Bdtlie.    8to.  9s.  clolli. 

THE  CABINET  OAZETTEEB: 

A  Popular  Bxposition  of  all  tbe  Countries  of  the  World ;  fhdr  Goremment,  Population, 
Revenoes,  Commerce  and  Industries ;  Agricultural,  Manuftctared,  and  Mineral  Products ; 
Religion,  Laws,  Bianners,  and  Social  State :  With  brief  NotioeB  of  tbear  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties.  From  tbe  latest  Authorities.  By  the  Author  of  n«  CsMmI  Lonysr.  InOneVolBme^ 
with  a  coloured  Hap.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d.  cloth ;  or  Its.  calf  lettered. 

THE  CABINET  LAWTEB: 

A  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  CItQ  and  Criminal;  with  a  Dictionary  of  Law 
Terms,  Maxims,  Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities ;  Correct  Tsbles  of  Assessed  Taxea,  Stamp 
Duties,  Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties ;  PoatOffice  Regulations,  and  Prtaon  Disci- 
pline.   15th  Edition,  with  Supplements.    Fcp.  8to.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CAI£D.-ENaLISH  AGBIGTTLTUBE  IN  1850  AND  1851; 

Its  Condition  and  Prospects.  By  J  amis  Cai  an,  Esq.  of  Baldoon,  Agriealtaral  Commissioner 
of  Tke  Timet.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  Us.  cloth. 


THE  CALLINO  &  BESPONSIBII4TIES  OF  A  OOVEBNESS. 

By  Amica.    Ftp.  8vo.  price  4s.  6d.  doth. 

CATLOW -POPULAE  CONCHOLOGY ; 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged:  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modem  System  of  Conchology: 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Shells, 
and  a  complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  .By  Aonbs  Catlow.  With 
813  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CAYLEY.-DANTE'S  DIVINE  COMEDY. 

Translated  in  the  Original  Ternary  Rhyme.  By  C.  B.  Caylbt,  B.A.  Vol.  I.  Tbe  VisioD 
of  Hell.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s.  cloth.  —Vol.  II.  The  Purgatory.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  price  68.  cloth. 

CBCIL.-STABLE  PBACTICE ; 

Or,  Hints  on  Training  for  the  Tuif,  the  Cliase,  and  the  Road ;  with  Observations  on  XUcId; 
and  Huntinr,  Wasting,  Race  Riding,  and  Handicapping:  addressed  to  Owners  of  Racers, 
Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  Racing,  Steeple  Chasing,  and 
Fox  Hunting.    By  Cecil.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plate,  price  5s.  half-bound. 

CECIL— THE  STUD  PAEM ; 

Or,  Hints  on  Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road.  Addressed  to  Breeders 
of  Race  Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors,  and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
Cecil.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  price  5s.  half-bound. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  OWN  SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By  Julia  Corn  kr,  Author  of  Question  on  tke  History  of  Europe,  With  Two  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Steel.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

CONVEBSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

New  Edition,  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  83  Plates,  price  78.  6d.  cloth ;  with  tbe  plates 
coloured,  price  138.  clotb. 
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PUBLISHED  BT  UESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


CONTBEABE  AKS  HOWSON .-  THE  UFE  &  EPISTLES 

itt  SAINT  PAUL;  Comprifing  a  complete  Biogmpby  of  the  ApotUe,  and  a  TraDslatfOD  of 
hia  Bpiatles  inserted  in  Chnmoloi^ical  Order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybbakb,  M.A.-late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  the  Rer.  J.  8.  HowaoN,  M.A.  Prindpa]  of  the 
Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  With  40  Bngravinga  on  Steel  and  100  Woodcnto :  Indading 
Views  of  the  Principal  Places  visited  by  the  Apostle,  from  Original  Drawings  made  on  the 
spot  by  W.  H.  Bartlett  and  other  Travellers ;  also  Maps,  CharU,  Plans,  Coins,  Antiquities, 
&c.    3  vols.  4to.  price  4ff3. 8s.  cloth. 

COFLAin).-A  DICTIONABT  OF  FBAOTIOAL  MEDICINE ; 

Comprising  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  espedally  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epodis  of 
Life;  with  numerous  approved  Formulc  of  the  Medicines  recommended.  By  Jambs  Copland, 
M.D.  Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  &c  Vols.  1.  and  II. 
8V0.  jez,  doth ;  and  Parte  X.  to  XVI.  4s.  6d.  each,  sewed. 

CBEST.-AN  ENCTCLOPiEDIA  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEEBING, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Edward  Crbsy,  F.S.A.  C.E.  Illustrated  by 
upwards  of  8,000  Woodcuts  explanatory  of  the  Prindples,  Machinery,  and  Constmctiona 
which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.    8vo.  price  ^ttZ,  ISa.  6d.  doth. 

THE  GBICEET-FIELD; 

Or,  the  Science  and  History  of  the  Game.  Illustrated  with  Diagrams,  and  enlivened  with 
Anecdotes.  By  the  Author  of  Prinetple*  of  Scltntific  BatHng,  Fcp.  8vo.  with  9  Plates, 
price  58.  half-bound. 

DALE.-THE  DOMESTIC  IiITIJBaTftFAMILT  CHAPLADT, 

in  Two  Parts:  The  First  Part  bdng  Church  Services  adapted  for  domestic  use, 
with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week,  selected  exclusively  firom  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dalb,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Sd  Edition. 
Post  4to.  21s.  cloth :  or,  bound  by  Hayday,  Sis.  6d.  calf  lettered ;  j£ra.  10s.  morocco. 

«  1     /  '^^^  Family  Chaplaih,  price  ISs.  doth. 
Separately  -[  ^^^  Dombstic  Litdrot,  price  lOs.  6d.  doth. 

DAVIS.-CHINA  DUBINa  THE  WAB  AND  SINCE  THE 

PEACE.  By  Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart.,  F.R.S.9  late  H.M.  Plenipotentiary  in  China ;  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Colony  of  Hongkong.  9  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts, 
price  21s.  doth. 

DELABECHE.-THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSEBVEfi. 

BySirHBNRTT.  Dblabbchb,  F.R.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    New  Edition ;  with  numeroua  Woodcuto.   8vo.  188.  doth. 

DELABECHE.-SEFOBT  ON  THE  GEOLOOT  OF  COBN- 

WA LL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET.  By  Sir  Hsif  rt  T.  Dbla  bbch  b,  F.R.S.  Director- 
General  of  the  Geological  Survey.  8to.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  large  Flales, 
price  14s.  cloth. 

DE  LA  BIVE.— A  TREATISE  ON  ELECTBICITT, 

In  Theory  and  Practice.  By  Auo.  Db  la  Rivb,  Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  In 
Two  Volumes,  with  numeroaa  Wood  Engravings.   Vol.  1. 6vo.  price  18b.  dotti; 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


DENKIST0I7N  — MEHOIBS  OF  THE  DUEES  OF  UBBINO ; 

Ilhiatrating  the  Arms,  ArU.  and  litentare  of  Italy,  from  MCCCCXL.  to  ilDCXXX.  Bjr 
Jambs  Dbnnistoun,  of  Denniatoan.  With  numerous  Portraits,  Plates,  Fac-similei,  and 
Bngn¥ing8  on  Wood,    8  vols,  crown  8vo.  ^n,  8b.  doCh. 

DISCIPLINE.  « 

By  the  Author  of />//«fy  to  my  Unknown  Friends^  ftc.  Second  Edition,  enUufj^  ISmo. 
price  Half-a-Crown,  cloth. 

DOUBLEDAT,    WESTWOOD,    AOT)    HEWTTSON- —  THE 

GENERA  of  BUTTERFLIES,  or  DIURNAL  LBPIDOPTERA:  comprisinfT  their  Generic 
-  Characters,  a  Notice  of  their  Habits  and  TransformstiODS,  and  a  CataloppDe  of  the  Species  of 
each  Genns.  By  Edwasd  Doublbdat,  P.L.S ,  F.Z.S.,  late  AssisUnt  in  the  Zooloipcal 
Department  of  the  British  Maseum ;  and  John  O.  Wbstwood,  Eaq.,  President  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  London.  Illustrated  with  Eicrhty-six  coloured  Pistes  from  Drawing 
by  W.  C.  Hbwitson,  Esq.»  Author  of  BrUi»h  Oology,  3  vols,  imperial  4to.  price  Fifteen 
Guineas,  half-bound  iu  morucco. 

EASTLAXE.-JIATEBIALS   FOB  A  HISTOBT  OF  OIL 

PAINTING.  By  Sir  Chablbs  Lock  Eastlakb,  F.R.S.  F.8.A.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.    8yo.  16s.  cloth. 

THE  ECLIPSE  OF  FAITH ; 

Or,  a  Viait  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.    New  Edition.    Post  8to.  price  9s.  Ad.  cloth. 

"  It  is  abaolntely  nccMSUy  to  m««t  th*m"  [  infidel  writ«ni  of  the  ranrirni  wImk'I';  "  on  the{r  own  lEraaod.  aiwl  fivht  ^hen 
with  tlieir  own  weapons.  And  this  in  what  tkie  little  hook  at  the  he.id  of  t)ii»  article  profe«»pa  to  do  ;  and  it  doe«  ita  wotk 
well.  It  ia  learned  and  logiml,  and  at  tlie  aauie  time  livelv  and  entmtaininx.  Its  irony  io  very  powerful  and  ruttinc,  and 
yet  it  i«  not  open  to  the  apparent  objecuon  <>*  frrave  and  aerion*  subjects  bein^r  treated  flippantly.  WhiUt,  fni>ni  the 
nature  of  the  subjert,  it  might  fauty  be  enttUed  'Theological  Fragments,'  from  the  meuiod  in  which  the  ftub)cct  is 
treatpd  it  is  as  interesting  as  a'coUection  of  scenes  of  society."  Beitaknia.. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  GBEEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT:  being:  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the 
Eng^lish Texts;  indudinfl:  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek-English 
snd  Engflish-Greek.    New  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.    Royal  8to.  42s.  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBBEW  AND  CHALDEE  CON- 

CORUANCR  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT ;  being  sn  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Tran.s1ations :  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and 
their  occurrences,  &c.    2  vols,  royal  8vo.  £Z.  13s.  6d.  cloth ;  large  paper,  jBA.  14s.  6d. 

EPHEMEBA.-THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SALMON : 

Comprising  the  Theory,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Fly-Fishing  for  Salmon:  with  Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in  the  Empire;  with  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  all  Its  known  HabitR  described,  and  the  be^t  way  of  artificially  Breeding  It  ex- 
plained. With  numerous  coloured  Engravings  of  Salmon  Flies  snd  Salmon  Fry.  By 
Ephbmbra  ;  assisted  by  Andrew  Youno,  of  Invershin,  Manager  of  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land's Salmon  Fisheries.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured  Plates,  I4s.  cloth. 

EPHEMEBA.-A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING ; 

Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom-fiahing:,  Salmon-fishing ;  with  the  Natural  History  of 
River  Fish,  and  the  best  modes  of  Catching  them.  By  Ephbmbra.  New  Edition,  enlaixed. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  cloth. 

THE  EXPEBIENCE  OF  LIFE. 

By  the  Author  of  Amg  Herbert,  Gvrtrnde,  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  7».  6d.  cloth. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO.  0 


FELICE'S  mSTORT  OF  THE  PSOTESTAlTrS  OF  FRANCE, 

From  1631  to  1851.  Translated  from  the  .Second  revised  and  corrected  Edition,  by  £.  Wkst. 
9  vols,  post  8vo.  llHthepreu. 

FOSBES-DAZOHET  ASJ)  THE  DAZOMANS : 

Being  the  Journals  of  Two  Missions  to  the  King  of  Dahomey,  and  Residence  at  his  Capital ,    f 
in  the  Years  1849  and  1850.     By  Fbbdbrick  E.   Forbes,  Commander,  R.N.,  F.R.G.S., 
With  10  Plates  and  S  Wood  Engravings.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21  a.  doth. 

FOSESTEB  Am)  BIDDULFH'S  NORWAY. 

Norway  in  1848  and  1849 :  containing  Rambles  among  the  Qeldsaod  Qords  of  the  Central  and 
Western  Districts ;  and  including  Remarks  on  its  Political,  Military,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Social 
Organisation.  By  Thomas  Forbstbr,  Esq. ;  and  Li^itenant  M.  S.  Biodulfh,  Boyal 
Artillery.    W  ith  Map,  WoodcuU,  and  Ten  coloured  Plates.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

FOSS.-THE  JUDGES  OF  ENGLAND: 

With  Sketches  of  their  Lives,  and  Miscellaneous  Notices  connected  with  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  By  Edward  Foss,  F.S.A.  of  the  Inner  Temple 
Vols.  1. 11.  111.  and  iV.    8vo.  56s.  doth. 

PBANCIS.-THE  HISTOBT  OFTHE  BAITK  OF  ENGLAND; 

Its  Times  and  Traditions.    By  Jouk  Francis.    Third  Edition,    a  vols.  po6t  8vo.  31s.  cloth. 

F&ANCIS.-A  mSTORT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  EAILWAT; 

Its  social  Relations  and  Revelations.    By  John  Francis.    3  vols.  8vo.  a4s.  doth. 

F&ANCIS.-CHBONICLES  AND  CHARACTEBS  OF  THE 

STOCK  EXCHANOK.    By  Johk  Fbakcu.    Secona  Edition.    Svo.  la*,  cloth. 

.—THE  LIFE  OF  THE  £EV.  WILLIAM  EIKBT, 


M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Rector  of  Barham ;  Author  of  one  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises ; 
and  Joint-Author  of  the  Jntroauetion  to  Bniomoh  gj/'  By  the  Rev.  John  Freeman,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Ashwicken,  Norfolk,  and  Rural  Dean.  With  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Kirby  (eiigrav  ed  by 
Henry  Robinson),  a  Fac-simile  of  his  Handwriting,  and  a  View  of  Barham  Parsonage.  Svo. 
price  IS%.  cloth. 

GOLDSMITH.  -  THE   POETICAL   WORKS  OF  OUVEB 

GOLDSMITH.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravinjss,  fttim  Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching 
Gtat.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edited  by  Bolton  Co  rn  b  y  , 
Esq.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  One  Guinea,  doth  j  or,  bound  in  morocoo  by  Hayday, 
price  MS\,  Its. 

GOSSE.-A  NATUEALIST'S  S0J0T7SN  IN  JAMAICA. 

By  P.  H.  GossB,  £mi.    With  coloured  Plates.    Post  Svo,  14s.  doth. 

GBAHAM-STUDIES  FROM  THE  ENGLISH  POETS: 

Comprising  Selections  ftam  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Tope,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  and  Collins ; 
with  the  strikingly  beautifiil  passsges  printed  in  italics;  Explanatory  Notes  and  Illustrations ; 
and  Examination  Questions  for^xerdse  in  English  CompositioB.  By  O.  F.  Graham.  13mo. 
price  7s.  cloth. 
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W.  R.  GBSGPS  OOHTBIBIITIOirS  TO  THE 

BURGH  RB VIB W.-ISSATB  M  FOUTICAL  tod  flOCIAL  8CIB!f CB.   Gob tiftated  ckfcif 
to  tbt  Mf Jilw-fA  JtarlM.    ByWiu.iAsR.Oftia.   9  foit.  Svft.  prist  Ma^  dMlk 

OUBNET— HISTOBIGAL  SKKTCHES; 

Illintntliif  toaie  Meaonlile  Bfmita  and  BpMtar  inm  a.d.  I^MV  to  a.d.  l«MdL    B^  tbe  Rev. 
JoBit  HAMFWUtCtoaif T»1I>A.,  Etctwf 8L  iiii'f%  IU>y-li  biai,   Iiepktroi.H.fd.dtClu 


aWIIiT,~AH  ENCTCLOPiEDIA.  OF  ABCHErECTUBSr 

Hbtorical,  Theoretical,  and  PnctleaL  By  Jomkpii  Oviur.  Moitgatad  with  Here 
One  Tbonaand  Bogravliifi  on  Wood,  IWmi  DcoifM  liy  J.  B.  Owiur.  Beeood  Bdittoa, with  a 
Soppleiiieiita]  View  of  die  SymmetiyaMl  Stability  of  Ctotlde  Architoetve  t  compriaiac  agiwai^ 
or  BiKbty  addltioBal  Woodcata.  8vo.  friea  9U,  Id.  dalh  —The  BorruuNur*  ■lyaMlj, 
price  Hi  cloth. 

SIDHET  HALL'S  OENEBAL  LABGE  LIBBABT  ATLAS 

OF  FIITY-THRRB  MAPS  (aiseaoiii.  by  tftin.),  with  the  DiTiaiona  and  Bonndariea  care. 
Itelly  coloured  s  and  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Namea  contained  in  the  Mapa.  New 
Edition,  corrected  fironi  the  beat  and  moat  recent  Anthoritiea ;  with  the  Railways  laid  down 
and  many  entirely  now  Hapa.    Colombler  4to.  jff5. 8a.  hdf-bottnd  in  ruaaifu 

HAMILTON.  -  DISCUSSIONS    IN    PHILOSOFHT    AND 

LITBRATURB,  BDUCATION  and  UNIVRRSITT  RBfOBM.  CMeOylhmitbe  EdMm§k 
Reffiettf  corrected,  vindicated,  enlan^ed,  in  Notea  and  Appendicca.  By  Sin  Wiluam 
H  A  M I LTO  N ,  Bart.    8vo.  price  18a.  doth. 


EABEISON.-THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  FORGE ; 

Or,  Counaels  drawn  from  the  Sick-Bed  of  B.  M.  By  the  Rev.  William  HAaniaoir,  MJL, 
Rector  of  Birch,  Baaex,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  H  JLH.  the  Dncfacaa  of  Cambridge.  With 
9  Wood  Engravings.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  SSk  clotlk 

HABSISON.-ON  THE  EISE,  PBOOEESS,  AND  PRESENT 

STRUCTURE  of  the  BNOUSH  LANQUAOE.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Hamibom,  MJk.  late 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Pest  8vo.  8a.  6d.  cloth. 


HAB&Y 


:n>i 


iVEB.— THE  UUNTINO-HELD. 


By  Habbt  Hiaovaa.     With  Two  PUtes— One  representing  TOe  Rigki  Serf;  theother,  n« 
Wrong  Sort.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  half-bound. 


HARRT 


:iiD{i 


IVEB.-PRACTICAL  HOBSEKAKSHIP. 


By  HAaav  Hibovbb.    With  3  Plates— One  representing  CMmg  iik§  Wvrkm^nt  the 
Going  iikt  Mitfft,    llc^,  8vo.  price  5s.  halMMund. 


HABBT 


\%\y^ 


iVEB.— THE  STUD, 


For  Practical  Purposes  and  Practical  Men:  lieing  a  Guide  to  the  Choice  of 
use  more  tlian  for  ahow.  By  Uabbt  Hibotbb.  With  Two  Plates— One 
A  prHtg  gomd  son  /er  meef  pmf>mt  the  other,  '  Jlv<*cr*  •  kmd  mti  fmr 
Fcp.  Bvo.8e.  half-bound. 
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HABRT  HIEOVEK-THE  POCKET  AJXJ)  THE  STUD; 

Or,  Practical  Uinto  on  the  Management  of  the  Stable.  By  Hariit  Hisovsa.  Second  Kdition ; 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author  on  hia  favourite  Horse  HarUquiM.    Fcp.  8to.  5a.  balf-boond. 

HABST  HIEOVEB.-STABLE  TALE  Am)  TABLE  TALE ; 

Or,  SPBCTACLBS  for  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.  By  Haret  Uibotbr.  New  Edition. 
9  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  24a.  cloth. 

HAWKBK-INSTBnGTIOKS  TO  T0T7KG  SPORTSMEN 

Jn  all  that  relates  to  Ouna  and  Shootini^.  By  Lieat.-Col.  P.  Hawkbk.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved ;  with  Eighty-five  Plates  and  Woodcata  by  Adlard  and 
Branaton,  Arom  Drawings  by  C.  Variey,  Diekea,  &c.    8vo.  31s.  cloth. 

HAYDN'S  BOOE  OF  DiaNITIES: 

Containing  ROLLS  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  PERSONAGES  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  CivH, 
EccleaiasticaU  Judicial,  Military,  Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  EARLIEST  PERIODS  to 
the  PRESENT  TIME;  Compiled  chiefly  flrom  the  Records  of  the  Public  OiRcea.  Together 
with  the  Soverigns  of  Europe,  from  the  foundation  of  their  respective  States ;  the  Peerage 
and  Nobility  of  Great  Britain,  and  nuroerona  other  Lista.  Being  a  New  Edition,  improved 
and  continued,  of  BEATSON'S  POLITICAL  INDEX.  By  JosBru  Haydn,  Compiler  of 
Tk€  DUHoHwrif  of  Daie§,  and  other  Works.    Svo.  aSs.  half-bound. 

SIB  JOHN  HEBSCHEL.-OIJTLINES  OF  ASTBONOMT. 

By  Sir  Joh n  F.  W.  Hbrschbl,  Bart.  ftc.  New  Edition  {  with  Plates  and  Wood  EngrmvingB. 
8vo.  1 8s.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAaES  OF  SOCIETT: 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  By  A7>o^f .  **  Blannera  make  the  man.*'  New  Edition, 
revised  (with  additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.    Fcp.  Svo.  Ss.  6d.  doth. 

LORD  HOLLAinyS  IIEHOIBS. 

Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Puty  during  my  Time.  By  Hbhbt  Richabd  Lobd  Hollamd. 
Edited  by  his  Son,  Hbmby  Edwabo  Lord  Holland.   Vol.  I.    Post  Svo.  9s.  8d.  ctoth. 

LOBD  HOLLAND'S  FOSEION  REMINISCENCES. 

FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES.  By  Hbnby  Rich  abd  Lord  Holland.  Comprising  Anec- 
dotes,  and  an  Account  of  such  Persons  and  Political  Intrigues  in  Foreign  Countries  as  have 
fallen  Mithin  his  Lordship's  observation.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Hbnby  Edward  Lobd 
Holland  ;  with  Fac-simile.    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  IQs.  6d. 

HOLLAND.- CHAPTERS  ON  MENTAL  PHTSIOLOOY. 

By  Hbnby  Holland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician-  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen;  and  Physician 
in  Ordinary  to  H  is  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert.  Founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  contained  in 
Medicul  NqU9  and  Ruction*  by  the  same  Author.    8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

HOOK— THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUB  LOBiyS  lONISTBY : 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  principal  BvenU  of  Passion  Week.  By  WALTBaFABacuAR 
HooB,  D.D.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  New  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

HOOEEB.— EEW  GABDENS; 

Or,  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Roval  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  William  jACRkON 
HooBBR,  K.H.  D.C.L.  F.R.  A.  tc  L.S.  Sec.  Sec  Director.  New  EdiUon.  l6mo.  with  nameroua 
Wood  Engravings,  pi  ice  Sixpence. 


■mr  V0SK8  AND  Kiw  Binnoiii 


SffiHOF  JXKXKT  TITLOB'B  EHTIBB  W(ffiSB: 

XBBa,IMMrarOri«10blli(a,Oddbrt.    Un>nhMi.   TMi. H.  M X.  Sn. ick* Bti ~ 


^  MMprW^  BU9  Hahrt  Ub  of  imar  Tartar. « 


BISHOP  JEEEKT  TXTUNL-SEAKHrOS  FOS  EVEBT 

DAY  tn  LBNTi  compttad  from  tlwWrilId|aarBtHar  jRuarTAiiAa.   BfO^MOmtt 

JOHirSTOK.-A  HEW  DICTIOHABT  OF  CffiOaBAFET, 


KEMBLE.— TEE  SAZOES  IN  ENGLAED: 

■  HlAKToTIbtBuiUihCinnmaiiiHaniitUltht  ptriodOfthaNdrmmCo^M*.  Br  Jom> 
1IimkkllKbmblb,II.A.,  r.aP.S.,  ftc    1  niU.  svo.  ML  <Mb. 

EIFFia-A  COLLECnON  OF  HTHKS  AKD  FSALKS  FOB 

PUBLIC  ud  PRIVATE  WOBSHIP.  Selected  mud  prepucd  br  AHDUtw  Xipris,  DHL, 
Akuhah  Rb»,  D.D.,  the  Ber.  Thomas  Jiitk,  ud  tb*  It«T.  TBohai  MoaaAB,  LL.D. 
New BdlllDn ;  lodndlDim  Kev  Sapprementbr  tbe  Her.  ItDitDKD  Kill,  M.A.  IIbm.  <•. 
cloth;  or  M.  M.  bound  Id  nND.-THe  aUPPLKHBMT  tsmntOj,  prica  BisbtpeDC*. 

EIBBT  Aim  SPENCE.-Air  INTBODnCTION  TO  SRTO- 

UOLOOV;  or.ElemeaHortbeNatDnlHlatarTQflBwetii 

and  nwrnll  DKcti,  ortlielr  UetuiDntbneei,  PoodiBlruafea 

Koliei,  HTlxno'iOD,  InMlnct,  ftc.    Br  W.  Kibbt,  H.A.  r.K.S.  *  I..8. 

•Dd  W.  Spncci.  Kw|.  F.KJ.  k  L.S.    Naw  IdiUoL    >  Tola.  Snt.  wllb  Flun,  Ua.  «d.  dotk, 

LAINa.-OBSEEVATIOKS  OE  THE  SOCIAL  AES  FOU- 

TICAL  8TATB  or  DBNU  ARK  ud  tb«  DUCHIES  of  BLBSWICK  ud  HOLOTBIM  la  INI : 
B«lDf  lbeTllrdSertMar\*(((^aIVw«U*i'.  B|rSAauBLLAiaa,bq.  Wlthaftaatflki 
BMtle  or  idattdt.    aro.  i»1ce  IM.  ckMb. 

LAnra.-OBSEBTATIOIlS  Oir  TEE  SOCIAL  AXO  FOU- 

TICAL  STATE  or  tbe  EUROPEAN  PEOPLE  in  1841  ud  ISU  i  Being  tba  SMODd  Bvln  M 
Neta  n/ *  TrmMllrr.    By  SamuklLaiks,  Eiq.    no.lM.elotb. 

LANG.  —  FBEEDOK  AES  INDEFENSEECE  FOB  TBI 

OULOKN  LANDS  of  AUSTRALIA;  the  Biffhl  of  Ika  Cfllonlae,  ud  tl«  lateiM  of  Brit* 
■ndortheWorid.    By  Johr  DDi(iio»LAHa,M.A.,D.D.    With  a  cohnnd  Hip.    HmM^ 


LANG.-AE  mSTOBICAL  AES  STATISTICAL  AOCOTIET 

or  NEW  SUUTU  WALKS)  lodadlnK  >  VUt  to  th*  Oold  R<BtoM,  ud  a  DncrfpUw  it  Bw 
HlnM,wltliU]BahDUle<irtliepn<liableBaulUortluare4lI>iMurarT.  By  Jo«ii  Do«MM 
LABa,H.A.,D.D.  TAlrd  Edition  (tbree-finrOu  entirely  sew),  brfai<i«  down  Oa  HM>Trf 
lh*ColoerIaJBlyl,)«n|  iHtk ■  Unt* calonnd  Hnp.   1  nte paM an. prie* Ma. dstt. 
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LABDNEB'S  CABINET  CYCLOPiBDiA 

OP  HISTORY,  BIOOR\PHY»  LITERATURE,  THE  ARTS  AND  SCIBKCBS^  NATURAL 
HISTORY,  AND  MANUFACTURES:  A  Series  of  Original  Works  by 

Bishop  Th  I  rlwall, 
IheRev.  G.  R.  Olbio, 
J.  C.  L.  Dk  9i8Mondi< 
John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  G.S. 


Sir  John  Hrrschbl, 
Sir  Jamrs  Maori ntosHi 

ROBRRT  SOtTTHRT, 

Sib  Oatio  BRRtrsTRR, 


Thomas  Kriohtlry, 
John  Forstbr, 
Sir  Waltrr  Scott, 
Thomas  Moorr, 

A&'J  other  eminent  Writers. 


Complete  in  199  toIs.  fcp.  8yo.  with  Vifn)ette  Titles,  price  Nineteen  Goiness,  cloth. 
The  works  sepsrately,  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillinirs  sod  Sixpence  each  Volume. 


1. 

1. 
S. 
4. 

1. 
ft. 

7. 


c|MirBi«iy,  in  actm  ur  acnes,  |iri«;e  Aurve  ouiiiiiikv  bdu  aixpence  ( 

A  LUtofthe  Workt  camponng  the  Cabinet  Cydopadiai^^ 
rof  Rossis^ S  vols«  lOs^ 6d.    84.  Lardner  on  Heat 


9. 
M. 
IL 

IS. 

13. 
14. 
15. 

IC 

17. 

n. 

19. 


It. 


98. 
97. 


90. 
81. 
99. 


Bell's  History  of  Russia. 8  vols. 

Bell's  Lives  of  British  Poets . .  9  vols. 

Brewster's  Optics I  vol. 

Cooley's  Maritime  and  Inland 
Discovery  9  vols. 

Crowe's  History  of  France  ..8  vols. 

De  Morgan  on  Probabilities . .  1  vol. 

De  Sismondi's  History  of  the 
Italian  RepubliGS 1vol. 

De  Sismondi's  FalloftheRoman 
Empire. 9  vols. 

Donovan's  Chemistry 1  voL 

D<Miovan*sDomestic  Economy  9  vols. 

Donham's  Spain  Ik  POrtogal  5  vols. 

Danham'sHistory  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway 8  vols. 

Donham's  History  of  Poland. .  1  vol. 

Dunham's  Germanic  Empire  8  vols. 

Dunham's  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages 4vols. 

Dunham's  British  Dramatists  9  vols. 

Dunham's  Lives  of  Early  Wri- 
ters of  Great  Britain 1  vol. 

Femns's  History  of  the  United 
States ;9vols. 

Fosbroke's  Gredc  and  Roman 
Antiquities. 9  vols. 

Forster's  lives  of  the  States- 
men of  the  Commonwealth  6  vols. 

Gleig's  Uves  of  British  Mili- 
tary Commandors   8  vols. 

Grattan's  History  of  the  Ne- 
therlands   IvoU 

HcBslow's  Botany  1vol. 

Herschel's  Astronomy  1  voL 

Herschd's  DisoourM  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy  1vol. 

History  of  Rome 9vohL 

History  of  Switaerland 1  vol. 

Holland's    Manufactures     in 
Metal  8vols. 

James'sLives  of  ForeignStates- 
men Svols^ 

KaterSc  Lardner's  Mechanics  i  vol. 

Keigfatley's  Outlines  of  Hist.   1  voU 

Lardner's  Arithmetic 1  vol. 

Lardner's  Geometry  1  voL 


10s^6d. 
7s. 
8s«6d. 

10R.6d. 

10s.  6d. 

8s.  6d. 

8a.  6d. 


7s. 

80. 

8a.  6d. 

7s. 

17s.  6d. 

40. 

41. 

10s.  6d. 

49. 

8s.  fid. 

48. 

10s.  fid. 

, 

44. 

14s. 

7s. 

45. 

5d. 

40. 

47. 

7s. 

48. 

7s. 

49. 

50. 

I7i.6d. 

51. 

10s.  8d. 

69. 

8s.  6d. 

98. 

8s.  6d. 

8s.  6d. 

54. 

8s.  6d. 

55. 

7s. 

8s.  6d. 

56. 

57. 

I0s.0d. 

58. 

59. 

I7s.6d. 

00. 

8s.  6d. 

8s.  Od. 

61. 

8s.  8d. 

8s.  Od. 

69. 

84. 

85. 

86. 
87. 

89. 


Ss.6d. 


8s.  6d. 


7S. 


Lardneron  Heat i  vol. 

Lardner's    Hydrostatics  and 

Pneumatics 1  vol. 

Lardnerft  Walker's  Electricity 

and  Magnetism 9  vols. 

Mackintosh,     Forstef,     and 

Coortenay's  Lives  of  British 

Statesmen 7  vols.  94s.  6d. 

Mackintosh.  Wallace,  ft  DeU's 

History  xA  England. .......  10  vols.  86s. 

Montfoinery    and    Shelley's 

Bminent  Italian,  Spanish, 

and  Portugueie  Authors. ...  8  vols.  10s.  6d. 
Moore*s  History  of  Ireland. .  4  vols.  14s. 
Nicolas's  Chronology  of  Hist.  1  vol.     8s.  6d. 
Phillips's  Trestise  on  Geology,  9  vols.  7s. 
Powell's  History  of  Natural 

Philosophy i  voU 

Porter's  ttestise  on  the  Manu- 

fhctureofSilk 1  vol. 

Porter's     Mannlhctures      of 

Porcelain  and  Gfaus  1  vol. 

Roscoc's  British  Lawyers ....  1  vol. 
Scott's  History  of  Scotland . .  9  vols. 
Shelley's  Lives  of   Eminent 

French  Authors. 9  vols. 

Sbuckard  ft  Swainson's  Insects,  1  vol.  8s.  6d# 
Southey's  lives  of  British  Ad- 

mirals ...5  vols.  17s.  6(1. 

Stebblng's  Church  History  . .  9  vols.   7s. 
Stebbing's  History  of  the  Re- 

Ibrmation ..9vols. 

Swainson's  Discourse  on  Na- 
tural History 1  vol. 

Swainson's  Natural  History  6c 

Classification  of  Animals . .  1  vol. 
Swainson's  Habits  6c  Instincts 

of  Animals 1vol. 

Swainson's  Birds 9  vols. 

Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  &c  9  vols. 

Swsinson's  Quadrupeds 1  vol. 

Swainson's  Shells  ft  Shell-fish,  1  vol. 
Swainson's  Animals  in  Mena- 
geries   IvoL 

Swainson's    Tsxidermy    and 

Bibliography 1  vol. 

Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece,  9  vols* 


8s.  6d^ 
8s.  6d. 

8s.6<l. 
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LASDHEB.— THE  OSEAT  EXHIBITION  AUB  LONDOK 

in  1891.  Rtriewed  by  Dr.  Laeokbe,  If  iohbl  Chbtai.ibr.Johm  LBMOiNirB»  and  Ubctob 
Bbblios.    With  Wood  Bn^nvingi.    Crown  8ro.  price  14s.  cloCb. 

DR.  LATHAM  OK  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEABT. 

irectoret  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine :  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  By  P.  M. 
Latham,  M.D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  New  Edition,    t  vols.  12mo.  16a.  cl. 

DB.  FALCE  LEBAHN.-<H)ETHE^  FAUST. 

With  copious  Bni^Iisb  Notes,  containing  the  whole  of  the  Text,  in  German  and  Knglish,  classi- 
fied according  to  the  Rales  of  Grammar,  for  Students  of  the  German  Laii>goaxe.  By 
Falck  Lbbahn,  Ph.D.  Author  of  6«rsMM  <•  Ome  Vvtmme,  iu.    Svo.  price  15a.  doCh. 

LEE.— ELEMENTS  OF  NATUBAL  HISTOBT ; 

Or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology :  Comprisiog  the  Principles  of  Classification  interspersed 
with  *wni«ing  and  instructive  AcconnU  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lbk. 
New  Edition,  enlarged,  with  numerous  additional  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  78. 0d.  doth. 

L.  K  L.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETTTIA  ELIZA- 

BITTH  LANDON;  comprising  the  IMPROVISATRICB,  the  VENFTIAN  BRACELBT,  the 
GOLDEN  VIOLET,  the  TROUBADOUR,  and  other  Poetical  Remains.  New  Edition  {  with 
2  Vignettes  by  Richard  Doyle.    2  vols.  16mo.  lOs.  cloth ;  morocco,  21s. 

LETTEBS  ON  HAPPINESS,  ADDBESSED  TO  A  FBIENB. 

By  the  Author  of  Leiitn  #e  Afjr  Unkmowm  Friend*,  ftc    Fcp.  8vo.  6a.  doth. 

LETTEBS  TO  MT  ITNENOWN  FBIENDS. 

By  a  Lady,  Author  of  Le/(er«  on  Ha/)j»iiie««.    Sd  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  68.  cloth. 

UNDLET.-INTBODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  J.  LiNDLKY,  Ph.D.  F.It^.  L.S.  &c.  Professor  of  Botany  in  University  College,  London. 
New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  copious  Additions.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Six  Plates  aud 
numerous  Woodcuts,  24s.  cloth. 

I1INWOOD.-ANTHOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS, 

Sive  Florilegium  e  lusibus  poeticis  diversorum  Oxoniensium  Gnrcis  rt  I^tinis  decerpium. 
Curante  Guliblmo  Linwood,  M.A.  ^dis  Christi  Alumnio.    8vo.  Us.  cloth. 

LITTON.-THE  CHUBCH  OP  CHBIST, 

In  its  Idea,  Attributes,  and  Ministry  :  With  a  particular  reference  to  the  Controversy  on  the 
Subject  between  RomanisU  and  Protestants.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Arthub  Litton,  M.A., 
Vice-Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.    8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

LOBIMEB.-LETTEBS  TO  A  YOUNG  MASTEB  MABINEB 

On  some  Subjects  connected  with  his  Calling.  By  the  late  Charlss  LoarMSR.  New  Edi- 
tion.   Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-THE  AMATEUB  OABDENEB'S  CALENDAB: 

Being  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to  what  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  what  should  be  done,  in  s 
Gsrdeu  in  each  Month :  with  plsin  Rules  hov  to  do  what  is  requisite;  Directions  for  Laying 
Out  and  Planting  Kitchen  ond  Flower  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  Shrubberies;  aikl  s 
short  Account,  in  each  Month,  of  the  Quadrupe<l8,  Birds,  and  Insects  then  most  injnrioos  to 
Gardens.    By  Mrs.  Loudon.    16ino.with  Wood  Engravings,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
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LOUDOK— THE  LADTS  COUKTBT  COMPANION ; 

Or,  Hon  to  E^joy  a  Couutry  Life  Rationally.  By  Mn.  Loudon,  Author  of  Gardening  for 
Ladies,  &c.    Fourth  Edition ;  with  Plate  and  Wood  Bng^ramgi.    Fcp.  8to.  58.  cluth. 

LOUDON'S    SELF-mSTKUCTION    FOK    TOUNO    OAfi- 

DENERS,  Foresters,  BailiflTs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers;  In  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping, 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Land-Surveying^,  Levelling, 
Planning  and  Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspective ; 
with  Examples  shewing  their  applications  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Purposes.  With  a 
Portrait  of  Mr.  Loudon,  and  a  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Loudon.    8  vo.  with  Woodcuta,  70. 6d.  doth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPJSDLA  OF  GARDENING; 

C^omprisin;  the  Theory  and  Practice  ol  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Lan<l- 
scape  Gardening ;  including  all  the  lateat  improvements ;  a  General  Uiatory  of  Gardening  in 
all  Countries ;  and  a  Statistical  View  of  its  Present  State :  with  Suggestions  for  its  Future 
Progress  in  the  Britiah  Isles,  illustrated  with  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  by 
Branston.    New  Edition,  corrected  and  improved  by  Mrs.  Louooif .    8vo.  60s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCTOLOP^DIA  OF  TBEES  AND  SHRUBS : 

Being  the  Arhm'ttum  et  FrutUetum  Britannicum  abridged:  containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  Described ; 
with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts ;  and  with  Engravings  of  nearly  all 
the  Species.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  With  about 
3,000  Engpravings  on  Wood.    8vo.  jM.  lOs.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE : 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improvement, 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  productions  of  Agriculture :  inclnding  all  the  latest  Improvements,  a  general  History 
of  Agriculture  in  all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suggestions  for 
its  future  progpress  in  the  British  Isles.    New  Edition.    8vo.  with  1,100  Woodcuts,  50s.  loth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PLANTS; 

Including  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  fnto,  Great  Britain ; 
giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  snch  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  and 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  fiower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  useful  and  interesting.  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  brought  down  to 
the  year  1853,  by  Mrs.  1x>uoon.  [/m  theprees, 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

VILLA  ARCHITECTURE  and  FURNITURE ;  containing  numerous  Designs,  lh>m  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm  Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 
Buildings ;  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses,  and  Parochial  Sehools;  with  the  requisite  Fittings- 
up.  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Ofiicea,  Gardens,  and  Gaiden  Scenery :  each 
Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks.  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Loudon.    With  more  than  3,000  Engraving^  on  Wood.     8vo.  St,  Sa.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  HORTUS  BRITANNICUS; 

Or,  Catalogue  of  all  the  PlanU  indigenous  to,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  An 
entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout :  With  a  Supplement,  including  all  the  New 
Planta,  and  a  New  General  Index  to  the  whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mra.  Loudon  ;  aasisted  by 
W.  H.  Baxtbr,  and  David  Woosrca.  8vo.  8U.  fid.  doth.— The  Supplbmbnt  separately, 
price  14s.  cloth. 
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LOW.— SLBMBRTS  OF  FIUOTICAL  ICffilCUUTUBB; 

OMpnhadlarlhaCuKlratloBarPkMi.ttBHHtaadrTar'^ " 

EBOmamtarUmnrm.    BTD.LMr,liq.rJlS.I.    ITaw  li 

XACAULAT.-THE  EISTOBT  Of  ERfiLASB  FBOX  THE 

ACCKflBION    OF   JUUS  II.       Br  TaoMU  BuiavMa  IkMVUt. 

T«l*.  L  wd  IL  tra.  m.  doth. 

KB.  iucahlats  curncAJi  «  hisiokical  essaxb 

CONTRIBUTED  10  Tbt  SDINBUKOB  KBTIBW.    TtoM  KdUMU,  41  Mm 
1.  LiBMAiY  Kpitioh  <th«  BimM),  Id  ■  wto.  WB.  prio  »»■  dotfc. 
1.  OaBplMafnOa>Ti>i.DM>,withPottnKtadVliBMa.   Bqous  en«>  » 

ehMb  1  cr  Mi.  butdnoHlr  band  !•  calf  kr  BwdQ. 
>.  ANcwBoi'naiitfuinla.fcp.tra.irtnsit.dMh. 

KACAULAT-LAYB  OF  AITCIENT  BOKE, 

Wtlh  ITRY  ud  the  AKKU>A.     Br  Tbomu  BAiiHBroir   Haudut. 
tSna.  M.  M.  doth )  or  lO*.  Od.  bonnd  Ib  Borocco  by  H>Tdv- 

KB.  MAOAITLAT^  LAT8  0?  ASCIES1  BOKE. 

Wltb  >aDMrau  tllDKnttaw,  Orifiul  ud  (Vom  tlw  Astiqna,  drawn  on  Wood  br  Oaofta 
Btimit,  Jdd.  and  nicnrad  by  StDual  WUlUm*.     No*  EdlUon.     Fcp.  f      " 
or  ttt.  boond  In  morocco  by  Hardaf . 

]EACI)ONALD.-VILLA  VEBOCCHIO; 

Or,  tbeTOUTU  of  tBONARDODA  VINCI;  aTile.    By  II 

POHALD.    Fcp.  Btd.  <(.  cbiCh.  I 

1IACEINT0SH.-SIB  JAKES  HACKINTOSH^HISCELLA-  I 

NBOUS  WORKS  i  IncladiDcbii  ConlribntloDi  lo  Ths  KDINBURQH  REVIEW.  A  N*B 
Bdllion,  complMe  in  One  Volameg  wltb  Fortrait  and  TIsoMta.  Sgnart  crown  Sn.  111. 
clotbi  or  KN.  cuircxln  by  Hiydiy.  | 

KXEOD  AKD  WELLER'S  SACKED  ATLAS.  I 

An  Atluof  ScriplanOcognpliy.    Adapted  tor  Itac  luc  oT  Tnlninf  ColleiH,  PnpO  Tndwtt,  ! 

and  Ibe  Upper  CUhh  Id  Eltmentary  Scbool*.    CompritiDit  Firtwo  colonrcd  Uapa,  aad  ■  I 

Srctlon,  cncriTHl  on  Ten  Plata:    wllb  IlIoitratlTe  Letloprtca,  by  Waltes  JI'Lioo,  [ 
[           r.K.O.S.,  Und  Hutar  of  tbe  Model  Scbool,  and  Uuttr  of  Httbod  In  Ibe  Royal  Uiiitaiy 

Aiylnm,  Chelxa.    The  Map!  compiled  and  eccraTcd  by  EpwAao  WlLLna,  F.B-O.S.    Ro|^  I 

S<o.  price  Ii.  bilT-bonnd.  ; 

M*CULLOCH.-A  TEEATISE  OK  THE  CntCTTMSTANCBS  I 

wUcb  DBTSBHINB  tbe  RATE  oT  WAGES  and  tbe  OONDITIOIf  of  tbt  LABOURIMO 
CLASSSa.    ByJ.  R.U'CuLLOCH,  Eh].     Fcp.  Sro.  H.  >d.  cloth. 

:  H'CULLOCE.  -  A    DIGTIONABT,    PRACTICAL,    THEO- 

RBTICAL,Bnd[II8TORICAL,orCOUUEIlCEaudCOHueKCIAL NAVIGATION.  IIIk 
traled  witb  Mapi  and  Plana.  By  J.  B.  U'Cullocu,  Eaq.  N«w  BdillaD,  corrsted, 
enlarged,  and  Improved:  laclndlnE  a  New  Supplement.  Sro.  SOi.  cloth  ;  or  S5i.  balf  booed 
in  ruwia  wltb  fleilble  back.— The  SurrLiKiifT  aeparately,  price  4a.  Cd. 

M'CnLLOCE.-A  DICTIOKART,  OEOORAPHICAL,  Sta- 
tistical, and  HISTORICAL,  of  the  Tarion*  Conntrfei,  Placea,  and  FriBclpa)  Natani 
Oldeeu  in  tbe  WORLD.  ByJ.  B.  U'CtiLiAOH,  S«q.  lUnnnted  wltb  d  laijc  Ha|H.  New 
RdiUm  I  with  a  Sniqileinent,  oompridnc  tbe  Popnlatloa  of  Grrat  Britain  rrom  tbe  fiiwif 
lati.    a  nil.  sro.  ttt.  clalb.— Tbe  9owri.aMtm  leparalely,  price  M.  Sd. 
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H'CULLOCH.— AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCRIPTIVE  ft  STATIS- 

TICAL,  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE;  exbibiUng  its  Extent,  Phyiical  Capacities,  Population, 
Industry,  and  Civil  and  Religioos  Institutions.  By  J.  R.  M*Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarged,. and  greatly  improved.    2  vols.  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

M'CXJLLOCH.-A  TEEATISE  ON  THE  PBINGIPLES  AND 

PRACTICAL  INFLUENXE  of  TAXATION  and  the  FUNDING  SYSTEM.  By  J.  R. 
M'CuLiACH,  Esq.    Second  Edition,  corrected,  enlargped,  and  improved.    8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

1IAITLAND.-THE  CHUBCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS: 


A  Description  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome.    lUastrated  by  its  Sepulchral  Remains.    By 
Charlbs  Maitlamd.    New  Edition;  with  numerous  Woodcuts.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

MBS.  MABCET'S  COBVEBSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experiments, 
New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.   2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

MBS.  MABCET'S  CONVEBSATIONS  ON  NATUBAL  PHI- 


LOSOPHT,   in   which  the   Elements  of  that   Science  are  familiarly  explained. 
Edition,  enUfyed  and  corrected.   Fcp.  8vo.  with  93  Plates,  10s.  Cd.  cloth. 


New 


MBS.    MABCETS    CONVEBSATIONS    ON    POLITICAL 

ECONOMY,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.    New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  78. 6d.  cloth. 

MBS.    MABCET'S    CONVEBSATIONS    ON   VEGETABLE 

PHYSIOLOGY;  comprehendinff  the  Elemento  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Agricul- 
ture.   New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  4  Plates,  9s.  cloth. 

MBS.  MABCET'S  CONVEBSATIONS  ON  LAND  ft  WATEB. 

New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  With  a  coloured  Map,  shewinf  the  comparative 
altitude  of  Mountains.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

MABIOTTL— FBA  DOLCINO  AND  HIS  TIMES; 

Being  an  Accoont  of  a  General  Struggle  for  Ecclesiastical  Reform,  and  of  an  Anti-Heretical 
Crusade  in  Italy,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  By  L.  Mabiotti,  Author  of 
Itai^,  Past  and  Pretent,  &c.    Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

MABTINEAU.-CHXTBCH  HISTOBY  IN  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  Abthur  Martimbau, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    12mo.  [/»  iks  prMt, 

MAXTNDEB'S  BIOGBAFHICAL  TBEASUBY; 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages 
and  Nations,  flrom  the  Earliest  Period  of  History  {  forming  a  new  and  complete  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Biography.  A  New  and  carefoQy-revised  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and 
extended  by  the  introduction  of  numerous  additional  Lires.  Fcp.  8vo.  IDs.  doth;  bound  in 
roan,  12a. ;  calf  lettered,  12s.  6d. 

MATTNDEB'S  HI6T0BICAL  TBEASUBY : 

Comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem,  and  a 
Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  their 
Religion,  Manners  and  Customs,  frc.  An  entirely  New  Edition;  revised  throughout  and 
brought  down  to  the  Present  Time.    Fcp.  8vo.  lOs.  cloth;  bound  in  roan«  128.;  calf  lettered, 

[12b.  8d. 
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MAUNDEB'S  SCEENTIFIC  AJSTD  LITEBABT  TKEA8UBT : 

A  new  and  popular  BncydopKdia  of  Sdence  and  theBdlet-Lcttm ;  Indnding  all  BnaAm  ot 
Science,  and  ewerj  Subject  connected  with  literature  and  Art.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  9fO,  10a. 
cloth;  bound  in  roan«  lis. ;  calf  lettered,  128. 6d. 

KAUNDER'S  TBEASUBT  OF  TSfATUBAL  SISTOBY; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature  t  In  which  the  Zootofrical  Characterises  that 
diatinicnish  the  different  Claates,  Genera,  and  Species  are  combined  with  a  variety  of  interest- 
intr  Infonnation  illuttrative  of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Economy  of  the  Animal 
Rinf(dom.  With  900  accurate  Rnfrravinn  ott  Wood.  New  Edition.  Fcpw  Svo.  lOs.  doCb ; 
bound  in  roan,  ISs. ;  calf  lettered,  13s.  6d. 

TKAUKDER'S  TSEASUBT  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE.  Comprisinjr  an  English  Dictionary  and  Omnmar,  an 
Universal  Gazetteer,  a  Classiral  Dictionary,  a  ChronolOfpy,  a  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis  of 
the  Peeraj^e,  numerous  useful  Tables,  &c.  The  Twentieth  Edition  (1833),  carefully  rerised 
and  corrected  throughout :  With  some  Additions.  Fcp.  8vo.  10a.  doth ;  bound  in  roan,  13s« ; 
calf  lettered,  12s.  6d. 

MEBIVALE-A  HISTOBT  OF  THE  BOMANS  tJKBEB 

the  EMPIRE.  By  the  Rer.  Chablbs  Mkritalr,  B  D.,  late  F^Uow  of  St.  John's  CMege, 
Carobridg^e.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8to.  288.  cloth.— Vol.  III.  completing?  the  History  to  the  Esta- 
blishment of  the  Monarchy  by  Augustus,  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

MEBIVALK-THE  FALL  OF  THE  BOMAN  SEPtJBLIC : 

A  Sliort  History  of  the  Last  Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev.  Chas  Mbrivalb, 
B.  !>.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    ]2mo.  [/m  the  press. 

inLNEB.-THE  HISTOBT  OF  THE  CHUBCH  OF  CHBIST. 

By  thelato  Rev.  JosKPii  Milnkr,  A.M.  With  Additions  by  the  late  Rev.  Isaac  Milneb, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  with  additional  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Thus.  Grantham, 
B.  I>.    4  vols.  8vo.  price  52s.  cloth. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WOBES. 

With  some  additional  Poems,  and  the  Author's  Autobiographical  Prefaces.    A  New  Edition,    i 
complete  in  One  Volume;  with  Portrait  and  Viynette.    Square  crown  8to.  IDs.  6d.  cloCb; 
morocco,  21. «.- Or,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  Seven  other  Plates,  aoa.  cloth;    j 
morocco,  36s. 

MONTQOMEBT.— OBIGINAL  HTMNS 

For  Pablic,  Social,  and  Private  Devotion.    By  Jamrs  Moktoombrt.    I8mo.  5s.  6d.  deCh. 

MOOBE.— HEALTH,  DISEASE,  AND  BEMEDY, 

Taroiliarly  and  practically  considered  in  a  few  of  their  relations  to  the  Blood.    By  Gbobob 
Moorb,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Hoysl  Collegeof  Physicians.     Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MOOBE.-MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 

By    Gkorob    Moorb,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.      Third  and 
cheaper  lidition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

MOOBE.— THE  POWEB  OF  THE  SOUL  OVEB  THE  BODY, 

Considered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals.     By  Gkorqb  Moorb,  M.D.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.    Fifth  and  cheaper  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

MOOBE.— THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  BELATION  TO 

THE  MIND.     By  Gborob  Moorb,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
Third  and  cheaper  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  68.  cloth. 
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MOOBE.— MEMOIRS,  JOUENAL,  ft  COBKESPONDENCE 

of  THOMAS  MOORE.  Edited  by  the  lUg^ht  Hon.  Lord  John  Russbll,  M.P.  With 
Portraits  and  Vijniette  Illaitrations.    Yol«.  I.  and  IL  post  8to.  price  21s.  cloth. 

THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  VOLUMES  OF  MOORE'S  MEMOIRS, 

JOURNAL,  and  CORRESPONDENCE,  with  PortraiU  of  Sir  John  Stevenson  and  Samuel 
Rogers,  Esq. ;  and  Vif^nettes,  by  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters,  and  Moore's 
Residence  at  Mayfield.    Vols.  HI.  and  lY.  post  8to.  price  Sis.  cloth. 

THOMAS  MOOSE'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Containing  the  Author's  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  uniform 
with  Lord  Byron's  and  Southey's  Poems.  With  «  Portrait,  and  a  View  of  Sloperton  Cottage, 
Chippenham.    Medium  8vo.  21s.  cloth ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  49s. 

*«*  Also  a  New  and  cheaper  Issue  of  the  First  collected  Edition  of  the  above,  in  10  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  price  S5s.  cloth. 

MOOBK-SONGS,  BALLADS,  AlO)  SACKED  SOKQS. 

By  Thomas  Moorb,  Author  of  "  Lalla  Rookh,'*  &c.  First  collected  Edition,  with  Vignette 
by  R.  Doyle.    16mo.  6s.  cloth }  ISs.  6d.  smooth  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

MOOBE'S  IBISH  MELODIES. 

New  Edition,  with  the  Autobiographical  Prefkce  from  the  Collective  Edition  at  Mr.  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  16mo.  6s.  cloth ;  12s.  6d.  smooth 
morocco,  by  Hayday.— Or,  with  Vignette  Title  by  K  Cort>onld,  fop.  Svo.  10s.  cloth ;  bound 
in  morocco,  ISs.  6d. 

MOOBE'S  IBISH  MELODIES. 

Illusitrated  by  D.  Maclisb,  R.A.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  i  with  IfSl  Designs,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Letterpress  engraved  on  Steel,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Super-royal  8vo.  Sis.  Od. ; 
bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  ^n,  128. 6d.— The  Original  Edition,  in  Imperial  8vo.,  price 
63s.  boards  ;  morocco,  by  Hayday,  ^4.  Us.  6d. ;  proofli,  4^6.  6s.  boards,— may  still  be  ha<l. 

MOOBE'S  LALLA  BOOEH:  AH  OBIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition,  with  the  Autobiographical  Preface  from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  16mo.  6s.  cloth ;  12s.  6d.  smooth 
morocco,  by  Hayday.— Or,  in  fcp.  8vo.  with  Four  Engravings  firom  Paintings  by  Westall. 
lOs.  6d.  cloth ;  bound  in  morocco,  148. 

MOOBE'S  LALLA  BOOEH:  AN  OBIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

With  13  highly-finished  Steel  Plates  from  Designa  by  Corbould,  Meadows,  and  StephanofT, 
engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Charles  Heath.  New  Edition.  Square 
crown  8vo.  ISs.  cloth ;  morocco,  28s.— A  few  copies  of  the  Original  Edition,  in  royal  8vo. 
price  One  Guinea,  still  remain. 

MOSELET.-THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGI- 

NEBRING  AND  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Mosblky,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  ia  King's  College,  London.  6vo.  24s.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.  —  nXUSTRATIONS    OF    PRACTICAL    ME- 

CHANICS.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Mosblbt,  M.A.,  Profetaor  of  Nataral  Philosophy  and  Astronomy 
in  King's  College,  London.     New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  uumeroua  Woodcuts,  88.  cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Modem.  Translated,  with  capious  Notes,  by  Jambs  Muboock*  D.D.  New 
Edition,  revised,  and  continaed  to  tha  Present  Tiaae,  by  tht  Bar.  Hbitbt  Soambsi  M.A. 
4  vols.  8vo.  46s.  cloth. 
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KUBK-A  CBITICAL  HISTOBY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE 

AND  LITBRATURB  OF  ANCIBNT  GRBBCB.  By  William  Murk,  M.P.,  of  CiUdw«IL 
8  voli.  8vo.  96«.  cloth.— Vol.  IV.  oompridnff  Hiitorical  Literatare  from  the  RiM  of  Prose 
Compoeitioii  to  the  Death  of  HerodoUu.    8?o.  with  Map,  price  ISs.  doth. 

HUBRATS  EKCTCLOP^DIA  OF  OEOOBAFHY; 

Comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the  Berth :  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Stmctm^  the  Natural  History  of  each  Conntrj,  and  tlie  Indoetry, 
Commerce,  Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  Second 
Bdition ;  with  89  Maps,  and  upwards  of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.    8vo.  ^n,  cloth. 

ITEALE-BISEK  FBOH  THE  BANES; 

Or,  Conduct  cernu  Caste.  By  the  Rev.  Brskinb  Nkalb,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk. 
Fcp.  Svo.  [Near^  rtmdg, 

NEALK-THE  BICHES  THAT  BBING  NO  SOBBOW. 

By  the  Rev.  Brskinb  Nbalb,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

NEALK— THE  EABTHLT  BESTING  PLACES  OF  THE 

JUST.  By  the  Rev.  Brsbinb  Nbalb,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk.  Fcp.  8to.  with 
Woodcuts,  7s.  cloth. 

NEALE.— THE  CLOSING  SCENE ; 

Or,  Cbristisnitv  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last  Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By 
the  Rev.  Ersbink  Nbalb,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk.  New  Editions  of  the  First  and 
Second  Series.    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  12s.  cloth  i  or  separately,  6s.  each. 

NEWMAN— DISCOUBSES  ADDBESSED  TO  MIXED  CON- 

GREGATIOXS.  By  John  Henry  Nbwman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 
Second  Edition.  Svo.  128.  cloth. 

LIEUTENANT  OSBOBN'S  ABCTIC  JOUBNAL. 

Stray  I^eaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal ;  or,  Eifi^hteen  Months  in  the  Polar  Ref^ons  in  Search 
of  Sir  John  FrankHn*8  Expedition.  By  Lieut.  Shbrard  Osborn,  R.N.,  Commanding 
H.M.S.  V.  Pioneer.    With  Map  and  Four  coloured  Plates.    Post  Svo.  price  12s.  cloth. 

OWEN  JONES.-WiNGED  THOUGHTS : 

A  Series  of  Poems.  By  Mary  Annb  Bacon.  With  Illustrations  of  Birds,  desii^ed  by 
E.  L.  Batcman,  and  executed  in  Illnminatod  Printing  by  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  Svo.  Sis.  6d. 
elegantly  bound  in  calf. 

OWEN    JONES.  —  PLOWEBS    AND    THEIR    KINDBED 

THOUGHTS:  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By  Mary  Annb  Bacon  With  beautiful  lUustraUons 
of  Flowers,  designed  aud  printed  in  Colours  by  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  Svo.  31s.  6d.  elegantly 
bound  in  calf. 

OWEN  JONES—FRUITS  PROM  THE  GARDEN  AND  THE 

FIELD:  A  Series  of  SUnzas.  By  Mary  Annb  Bacon.  With  beautiful  Illustrations  of 
Fruit,  designed  and  printed  in  Colours  by  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  Svo.  81s.  6d.  eleganUy 
bound  in  calf. 

OWEN— LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMT 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Collers 
of  Surgeons  in  1843.  By  Richard  Owbn,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  New 
Edition,  corrected.    Svo.  with  Wood  Engravings.  [Nearlp  resd^. 
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OWEN  — LECTXTEES  ON  THE  COMPABATIVE  ANATOMY 

tnd  PHTSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  deUvered  at  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
Sunreona  in  1844  and  1846.  By  Richard  Owbn,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Profesior  to  the  College. 
InS  TOli.    The  Fint  Volume;  with  numerooa  Woodcnta.  8vo.  14i.  cloth. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  BLAISE  PASCAL: 

With  M.  Villemain's  Essay  on  Pascal  considered  as  a  Writer  and  Moralist  prefixed  to  the 
ProHneial  Letters;  and  the  Miaeeliantmu  Writingt,  Thoughtt  on  ReligUm,  and  Evidences 
of  Christiamitjf  re-arranged,  with  large  Additions,  flrom  the  French  Edition  of  Mons.  P.  Fan- 
ghre,  Tranalated  from  the  French,  with  Memoir,  Introductions  to  the  Tarioos  Works,  Edi- 
torial Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  Gborob  Pbarcb,  Esq.  S  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait 
ass.  6d.  cloth. 

Vol.  I.-. PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS:  with  M.  VUlemain's  Esiay  on  Pascal  pre- 
fixed,  and  a  new  MAioir.    Post  8vo.    Portrait,  88.  fid. 

Vol.  II.— PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION  and  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY, 
with  Additions,  from  Original  MSS.  i  from  M.  Faugire's  Edition.    Post  8vo.  88.  fid. 

Vol.  III.— PASCAL'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS,  Correspondence,  Detached Thoughte, 
&c.  t  flrom  M.  Faug^re's  Edition.    Post  8vo.  88.  fid. 

PASHLET.-PAUPERISH  AND  PQOB-LAWS. 

By  RoBBRT  Pashlkt,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  One  of  Hef  Majesty's  Counsel,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Author  of  Travete  in  (freie,    8to.  price  lOs.  fid.  cloth. 

CAPTAIN  PEEL'S  TRAVELS  IN  NTTBLL 

A  RIDE  through  the  NUBIAN  DESERT.  By  Captain  W.  Pbbl,  R.N.  Post  8f0.  with  a 
Route  Map  from  Cairo  to  Kordofan,  price  5s.  cloth. 

**  A  Ttr7  ple*Mnt  Utile  book,  written  by  one  who  let  BotlUnf  worthy  of  notice  eecipe  him,  and  know*  how  to  deeerlbe 

whttt  Jw  saw Hie  little  book,  put  forward  withoat  any  pretension,  ie  not  only  highly  amneinfr,  b«t  it  ie  fUl  of  the 

moetvahuble  inforaiation."  Vnmo  SsanoB  IfAOAanra. 

PESEIRA.-A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET : 

With  Obsenrations  on  the  Dietetical  |legiraen  suited  fbr  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Luna^icp,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  &c  By  Jon.  Pjbbjbira, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  fie  L.S.  Author  of  Elemfnit  i^  Materia  MedUa,    8to.  16s.  cloth. 

PESCHEL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  B.  Wbst.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

PETEBBOBOnOR-A   HEMOIB    OF   CHABLES    MOB- 

DAUNT,  EARL  of  PETERBOROUGH  and  MONMOUTH:  with  Selections  from  his  Corre- 
spondence.   By  the  Author  of  U^ckelaga  and  The  Comgueet  of  Canada,    3  vols,  post  8vo. 

[7ii  the  preee, 

PHILLIPS'S  ELEMENTABY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINE- 

RALOGT.  A  New  Edition,  with  extensive  Alterations  and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Brooks, 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S. ;  and  W.  H.  Millbr,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S..  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    V<  ith  nnmeroua  Wood  Engravings.    Post  8vo.  price  188.  doth. 

PHILLIPS.~PIGUBE8    AND    DESCBIPTIONS    OP  THE 

PALiEOZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET;  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that  District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S. 
F.G.S.  &c.    8vo.  with  00  Plates,  comprising  very  numerous  figures,  Os.  doth. 
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raxruocs^-KOGBit  ovr  thv  raiooaT  of  tbs 

POWEB,— SKjffUHiiB  DT  VSW  TKkliAVD, 

with  Ita  ud  FMMdL    Bt  W.  Tiuam  FOwam,  D^.CO.    Fran  >  Journal  Iwpt  fa  Oat 
OaaBtry.ltaBjBlilMetoJiuciaM.    Wttk  a  Ftalal  ud  1  WvadeaM.    tout  9n.  Itt.  t3Mh, 

FDLKAN.-TEE  VASK-MEGUX  OF  FLY-FISHDra  FOS 

TKnUT^btliicaoinipktcPneticalTratiH  OB  tb*l  Branch  of  Ibe  Aft  •fA^BBrivttfepWa 
andcoptaa  InMractlOBitorUKManBftftBraofArtifldal  flif.    B^O-P.  B.  Pouiap.  lUrd 


FYCSOFT.-X  COUBfli:  OF  EKOLISH  KEABIHO, 

Ad^ilHl  ta  ««T  THta  ud  CiiMltTi   wUk  Lttntff  Aanlotaa.     By  tb*    Km.  Jiku   | 
Prcaarr,  B^  Antbor  ol  IV  tMUgt»^4  OtMr,  te.    Knr  SiUtloD.   Fi^  «n.  te.  dattu        j 


BfmflMa,amtt,rimratitm,Cm,1iieMiMaeaol  tkt  DiKan*  locideni  is  ibc  Han 
Fnin*.    WlthUttlalMt  IMKonrinlD  tli«<eAnBtdwutia(auof  thclIcaUng  Ait,l*aurU    ' 
Hedlea,  fte.     Seftoteaitti  Edition,  witli  niDtldcrabla  Addillntu;    r*rt*al   ud  cornciel 
by  Ibi  ADlhor*!  Sod,  Dr.  Ukhit  Raaca,  If .R.C  S.  ftc    »td.  13b.  clolh. 

BICH.-THB  ILLUSTRATED  COKPAinON  TO  THE  LATm  ' 

DlCriUNAEtY  ANDOKBIIK  LEXICON;  fonnlnE  iGloaurTorgll  thcWordi  rep'Hrnttux  , 
VWblo  Objtcu  coDDFcted  with  ItieArta,  Muoracturei,  ud  Erwr-diy  life  oT  (be  AnnnU,   [ 
WUb  ttepceunUUoBi  of  anrly  Tno  Tbanuad Objccu  Inm  tbc  Antique.     B]r  A.STHoat 
Rich,  Jun.  B.A.    Poit  8vo.  witb  ibont  1,000  Woodcuti,  lia.  clotb. 

JOJSSSAL  OF  A  BOAT  TOTAGE  THBOUOH  BTTPEST'S 

LAND  iDd  tbg  ARCTIC  SBA,  In  Search  of  the  DiicoTcry  ShipB  Dnder  CommiDd  ot  Sir 
John  Fiuklln.  With  in  Api'sndii  on  the  Phyilcal  OtocniibT  of  North  America.  By  Sir  ' 
JoHH  RicniBDioK.lt.D..  F.R.S,,  Ac,  iDtpcctor  of  HoapllaliBad  Fleet*.  Wlthacirioond  i 
Hop,  urera]  Plate*,  and  Woodcnte.    1  Tola.  Sn.  tit.  M.  cloth. 

BIDDLE'S  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENOLISH  AND  ENGLISH-  ■ 


fio«r>M<  !  ""T*  EBrtfsb-UHn  DhMlnnarr,  price  Ti,  cloth.  ' 

Boparaieiir  J  f^^  Ulln-Bnfflbb  DictlonaiT,  price  If*,  cloth.  i 

BIDDLE -A  GOFIOnS  ASH  CBITICAL  LATDf-ENOLISH  [ 

LEXICON,  foanded  on  tlie  Oennin-Lilin  DiclionBrieg  of  Dr.  WiDiim  Frrand.     Bt  the  Rer.  ' 
J.  E.RiDDLB,M.A.  of  St.  BdmDnd'iHell.OironL    Neir  Edilioo.     Fo*t  110.  II*.  Sd.  cMh.  | 

BIDDLE'S  DIAHOin)  LATIN-ENOLIBH  DICTIONABT : 

A  Guldn  lo  the  Meaninx,  (loiUI;,  ud  right  Accentnatioo  of  Letin  Clautcal  Wonl*.  Nov 
Edition.    RotbI  nmo.  price  i*.  bound. 

BIVEBS.-TEE  BOSE-AUATEUB'S  OXTIDE ; 

CimlMiaiaK  arople  Deacripttaat  sT  nil  ihe  Oae  leading  varietie*  of  Roaea.  r^pdajlT  d^wd  h 
tbalr  tcipoctlve  rkmilieii  theh'Hiitary  andmoila  of  Culiiu*.  By  T.  Kitsm,  Jan.  Ne* 
Edition,  corrected  and  Injnfod.    Pep.  svo.  S*.  cloih. 
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ROBINSON'S  LEXICON  TO  THE  OSEEE  TESTAMENT. 

A  GREEK  and  ENGLISH  LEXICON  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Edwabo  Robinson, 
D,D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  Bibtteat  Reieareket  in  PtUetUme,  ftc.  A  Neir  Edition,  reriaed  and  In 
great  part  re-written.    8vo.  188.  cloth. 

SOaESS.— ESSATS  SELECTED  FBOH  COITTBIBUTIONS 

to  tbe  BMNBURQH  REVIEW.    Br  Hsmbt  Roobm.    t  Toll.  Svo.  SM.  cloth. 

SOGEBS'S  VEGETABLE  CXTLTIVATOB; 

Containing  a  plain  and  accurate  Description  of  erery  species  and  variety  of  Culinary  Yegt' 
tables :  With  the  most  approTed  Modes  of  Cultivating  &ad  Cooking  tliem.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  doth. 

BOGET.-THESAUBUS  OF  ENGLISH  WOBDS  ft  FHBASES 

Classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  fliciHtate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Com- 
position. By  P.  M.  RooBT,  M.D.  F.R  S.  fcc. ;  Author  of  the  BrUlgetrmter  TWsMm  on  jittfmal 
•md  VtgetahU  Phjftiolopjf,  &c.    New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Medium  8vo.  lis.  cloth. 

BOWTON— TEE  DEBATES; 

Being  a  Series  of  complete  Debatea,  OutUnea  of  Debates,  and  Questions  Ibr  Discussion ;  with 
ample  References  to  the  best  Boureet  at  Information  on  each  particular  Topic.  By  Fbbdbbio 
RowTON.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  prioe.6a.  doth. 

ST.  JOHN  (H.)-THE  INDLAJV  ASCHEPELAGO; 

Ito  History  and  Present  SUte.  By  Hobaob  St.  John,  Author  ot  BUiorif  of  ike  BriHtk 
ComqufU  in  ItUHa^  Hfe  of  ChrUiopktr  Ootmmbm,  kc    2  vols,  post  8vd.  price  Sis.  cloth. 

MB.. ST.  JOHN'S  NEW  WOBE  ON  EGTFT. 

ISIS :  an  Egyptian  Pilgrimage.    By  Jambs  Auoustus  St.  John.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  Sis.  cloth. 

THE  SAINTS  CUB  EXAMPLE. 

By  the  Author  of  Letten  to  Mjr  Unknowm  FrUndi^  LHtert  on  Happintu^  fcc.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  7s.  cloth. 

Snt  EDWABD  SEAWABFS  NABBATIVE  OF  HIS  SHIP- 

WRECK,  and  consequent  Discovery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  t  with  a  detail  of 
many  extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  Events  in  his  Life,  fh>m  178S  to  1749,  as  written  in 
his  own  Diary.  Edited  by  Janb  Fobtbb.  Third  Editions  with  a  Nautical  and  Oeographieal 
Introduction.    S  vols,  post  Svo.  Sis.  doth.— Also  an  Abbidombmt,  in  ISmo.  price  3s.  Sd.  cloth. 

SELF-DENIAL  THE  PBEPABATION  FOB  EASTEB. 

By  the  Author  of  IMten  to  mf  Unknown  Frienia,  frc.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 

SEWELL.— AHT  HEBSEBT. 

By  a  Ladt.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sbwbll,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.    New  Edition ;  complete  In  One  Vdume.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  6a.  doth. 

SEWELL.-THE  EABL'S  DAUGHTEB. 

By  the  Author  of  Amg  Horhori.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sbwbll,  B.D.  S  vols.  fcp.  Svo. 
price  ita.  doth. 

SEWELL.— OEBTBUDE : 

A  TUe.  By  the  Author  of  Amp  Horbert,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sbwbll,  B.D.  New 
Edition  s  complete  in  One  Volume.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s.  cloth. 
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8EWELL.-LANET0N  PAB80NA0E: 

A  Tile  for  Ghiklrao,  on  Uic  Practktl  Um  of  «  portkm  of  tiw  Churdi  Gutocliim.  Bf  the 
AaXhor  Hi  Jm9  a§rk€ri.  Bdited  by  the  Rer.W.  8BWBUi,B.D.  NtwSditkHi.  STOlkfep. 
8?o.  iirioe  16s.  dotli. 

SEWELL.— XABaABET  FERCIVAL. 

By  the  Author  of  JavHerderf.  Edited  by  the  Rer.W.SBWBLLyB.D.  New  Editloii.  SYole. 
Ilq».  8n>.  price  19i.  clotli. 

THE  FAXILT  SHAESFEABE; 

In  which  nothing  !■  mMmI  to  the  Originel  Tteirt  i  bat  thoee  woritoeadeniieeeiimewe  twdtfti 
which  cenaot  with  propriety  be  reed  eloud.  ByT.BowDLBs,  Bsq.F.lLS.  New  BditioB  (18SB), 
in  Volume!  for  the  Fodut.   6  vidi.  fcp.  8td.  price  Mi.  doth. 

*•*  Aleoe  Ubrery  Bdition  $  with  M  BnipraTiogeonWood,  from  designs  by  ftnirfcev  Howard, 
and  other  Artists.    8vo.  tls.  doth. 


SHAKSFEAKE'S  SONGS  ILLUSTBATED  BT  THE  ETCH- 
ING CLUB.— SONGS  end  BALLADS  of  SUAK8PBARB  iflnstrsted  in  Eighteen  Ptaitcs  by 
tbt  Etching  Qnb.    Imperisl  4to.  price  49s.  boards. 

*#*  The  first  Nine  Plates  were  originally  published  in  1M3 ;  and  the  Sabecribcn  to  that 
Fait  may  pnrchase  the  last  Nine  Plates  separatdy,  price  One  Ooinea. 

SHASFS  NEW  BKITISH  OAZETTEEB^ 

Or  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS  end  NARROW  SEAS : 
Comprising  concise  Descriptions  of  about  Sixty  Tboossnd  Places,  Seato,  Natnral  Peatores, 
and  Objects  of  Note,  founded  on  the  best  Authorities  {  foil  Particulars  of  the  Boundaries, 
Registered  Electors,  &c.  of  the  Parliamentary  Boroughs ;  with  a  reference  under  every  Name 
to  the  Sheet  of  the  Ordnance  Sonrey,  as  far  as  completed ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
General  View  of  the  Resources  of  the  United  Kinirdom,'a  Short  Chronology,  and  an  Abstract 
of  certain  Results  of  the  Census  of  1851.    2  vols.  8to.  jff3.  16s.  cloth. 

SHORT  WmST : 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Laws ;  with  Observations  to  make  any  one  a  Whist  Player;  containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecart^,  Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By  M^jor  A  *  «  «  «  *. 
New  Edition.  To  which  are  added.  Precepts  for  Tyros.       y  Mrs.  B  *  *  « «.  Fcp.  8to.  Ss.  cloth. 

SmCLAia.— THE  JOUBNET  OF  LIFK 

ByCATHBRiNBSiNCLAia.    Ncw  Edition,  corrcctcd  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  8ro.  5s.  cloth. 

SINCLAnL-FOFISH  LEGENDS  OB  BIHLE  TBUTHS. 

ByCATHBRiNB  SINCLAIR,  Author  of  TMs  Joumeg  of  Ltfe,  &c.  Dedicated  to  her  Nieces. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SIB  BOGEB  D£  COVEBLEY. 

From  The  SpeeUtior,  With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  W.  Hbnrt  Wills;  and  Twelve 
fine  Wood  Engravings,  by  John  Thompson,  Arom  Designs  by  Febobrice  Tatlrr.  Ctovb 
8vo.  158.  boards ;  or  37s.  bound  in  morocco  by  Heyday.— Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  without 
Wood  Engravings,  in  16mo.  price  One  Shilling. 

SKETCHES  BY  A  SAILOB; 

Or,  Things  of  Earth  and  Things  of  Heaven.  By  a  Commander  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Contents  :— 1.  The  Shipwreck ;  S.  The  Model  Prison  ;  S.  TheFoot  Race;  4.  A  Man  Over, 
board;  5  The  Assise  Court;  6.  The  FugitiTe. 
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SMER— ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTBO-METALLUBGT. 

By  Alpbbd  Smbb,  P.R.S.,  Sm^eon  to  the  Bank  of  Biiirl*nd.  Third  Edition,  reviMd,  cor- 
rected, and  considerably  enlaifed ;  with  Electrotypes  and  munerou  Woodcnta.  PottSro, 
10a.  6d.  doth. 

SMITH.-THE  WOBES  OF  THE  REV.  STDNET  SMITH: 

Including  hia  Contributions  to  The  Edinburjph  Review.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume;  with  Portrait,  and  Vignette  View  of  Combe  Florey  Rectory,  Somerset.  Square 
crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth ;  aOs.  calf  extra,  by  Hayday.— Or  in  S  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  S6e.  cloth. 

SMITH.— ELEMENTARY  SKETCHES  OF  MORAL  PHILO- 

dOPHT,  deUvered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Tean  1804, 1805,  and  1806.  By  the  Ute 
Rev.  Stdmbt  Smith,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  las.  cloth. 


SMITH.— THE  VOTAOE  ft  SHIFWRECE  OF  ST.  PAXIL: 

With  Dissertations  on  the  Sources  of  the  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation 
of  the  Antients.    By  Jambs  Smith,  Esq.  F.R.8.    8vo.  with  Illostntions,  Us.  cloth. 


SNOW -VOYAOE  OF  THE  PKmCE  ALBERT  IN  SEASCH 

ofSIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN:  A  Narrative  of  Every-day  life  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  By  W.Pabkbb 
Snow.  With  a  Chart,  and  4  Illustrations  printed  in  Cokmn.    Post  8vo.  138.  doth. 


THE   LIFE  AND   CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  LATE 

ROBERT  SOUTHET.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Chaelbs  Cuthbbbt  South  by,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Ardldgh.  With  numerous  Portraits,  and  Six  Landscape  lUnstrations  from  Designs 
by  William  Westall,  A.R.A.    6  vols,  poet  8vo.  OSs.  cloth« 

SOUTHET'S  THE  DOCTOB  fto. 

Complete  in  One  Volume  Edited  by  the  Rev.  JoRir  Wood  Wabtbb,  B.D.  With  Portrait, 
Vignette,  Bust,  and  coloured  Plate.    New  Edition.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

SOUTHET'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOKS. 

The  COMMONPLACE  BOOKS  of  the  late  ROBERT  SOirrHET.  Comprising-l.  Choice 
Passages :  with  Collections  for  the  History  of  Manoen  and  Literature  in  ^ighind ;  9.  Special 
Collections  on  various  Historical  and  Theotogical  Snl^ects ;  S.  Analytical  Readings  in  various 
branches  of  Literature ;  and  4.  Original  Memoranda,  Literary  and  Miscdlaneons.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wabtbb,  B.D.  4  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  £3. 18s.  doth. 

Each  Commonplace  Book,  complete  in  itself,  may  be  had  separately  as  follows  :— 
FIRST  SERIES-CHOICE  PASSAGES,  «cc.  9d  Edition;  with  medallion  n>rtndt.  Price  18s. 
SECOND  SERIES-SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS.    18s. 
THIRD  SERIES-ANALYTICAL  READINGS.    91s. 
FOURTH  SERIES— ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA^  Sec    Sis. 

ROBEBT  SOUTHET'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  W0BE5; 

Containing  all  the  Author's  last  IntroductioDS  and  Notea.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with 
Portrait  and  View  of  the  Poet's  Residence  at  Keswick  ;  uniform  with  Lord  Byron's  and 
Moore's  Poems.  Medium  8vo.  91s.  cloth ;  49s.  bound  in  morocco.— Or,  in  10  vols.  fop.  8vo* 
with  Portrait  and  1»  Plates,  £%.  10s.  cloth  {  morocco,  jff4.  lOi. 

SOUTHET.— SELECT  WOBES  OF  THE  BBITISH  POETS; 

Fram  Chancer  to  Lovelace,  inclusive.  With  Biographical  Sketches  by  the  late  Robbbt 
South  BY.    Medium  8vo.  80b.  doth. 
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TATE.  —  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  MECHANICAL  PHILO- 

SOPHT  appUed  to  INDUSTRIAL  MECHANICS.  Fonninf  •  Sequel  to  the  Author's  Eser- 
eUes  on  MtehanicB  mnd  N^ihurul  PkUotapf^.  By  Thomas  Tatb,  F.R.A.S.,  of  Kneller  Training 
College,  Twickeoliam.    With  about  900  Wood  BngnTiogs.   8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

''The  obj«a  of  Utb  work  is  to  remore  u  evil  pofntMl  out  by  Profmor  MoMl^r  in  hi*  Report  on  the  HTdnnlio  Mxhinee 
or  the  Oreat  Ezhibit&m— the  rnqnent  •aerticc  of  e»pit«l  and  of  much  mechanical  incennitT,  in  Enaliah  machioerr  as  com- 
pared with  French,  from  the  want  of  a  knowledare  ofmecbanical  Uwa.  Mr.  Tate  ennnciates  the  principlee  of  hie  enhtoct. 
and  lUoatratea  them  bj  means  of  eserciscs  conductwl  fcr  the  most  part  on  algebraical  and  geometrical  prindDlea.** 

TATE.— ON  THE  &TEENOTH  OF  MATESIALS ; 

ContaiaiBfT  ▼srious  orifinsl  and  usefUFormnlie,  specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges,  Wroofht 
Iron  and  Cast  iron  Beams,  Oec.  By  Thomas  Tate,  F.R.  A.S.    8to.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

TATLEB.— HABGABET ;  0B»  THE  FEABL. 

By  the  Rev.  Charlbs  B.  Taylbr,  M.A.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8¥0.  Os.  cloth. 

TATLEB.— LADY  MABT ;  OB,  NOT  OF  THE  WOBLD. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tatlbr,  M.A.    New  Edition }  with  Frontispiece.    Fcp.  8to.  Oa.  Od.  cloth. 


TATLOB.— THE  AUTOBIOaBAPHT  OF  B.  &  HAYDOH, 

Historical  Painter.    Edited,  and  continued  to  the  Time  of  hia  Death,  Arom  his  own  Journals, 

**  by  Tom  Taylor,  M.A.  of  the  InnerTemple,  Esq. ;  hite  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; 

and  late  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  University  College.  London. 

S  vols,  post  8VO.  [/•  I 


TATLOB.— LOYOLA :  Aim 

MENTS.    By  Isaac  Tatlob    Post  8vo.  with  Medallion,  price  10s.  Od.  cloth. 

TAYLOB.— WESLEY  AND  METHODISU. 


m  ITS  BXTDI- 


By  Isaac  TayIiOB. 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 


With  B  Portrait  of  Wesley,  eagnved  by  W.  GfeBtbBch,   Foal  »io. 


utonni 
while  partlr  animatinir  that  bojy,  was  transftiswl  Into  all  ChAitian  Cirarchee.  Row  tnat  i 
atarting-powt  in  onr  modam  historj,  and  how  it  was  the  ■ouoe  of  what  is  lbs  most  charact 

contraAed  with  the  correenoDdinir  period  of  last  centnnr.  not  ift  rdigion  only,  bnt  in  the  general  tone  of  natioaal  feeling, 
I,  and  Uteratnrc,  Mr.  Taylor  ably  aheim."  LznBAAvO« 


lat  grmt  moremmt  bccamo  ■ 
:-ter&liv  of  the  praMBt  time,  as 


THIBLWALL.-THE  HISTOBY  OF  OBEECE. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  LoBO  Bishop  of  St.  David's  (the  Rev.  Connop  Thirhrall).  An 
improved  Library  Edition;  with  Maps.  Ovols.Svo.  jtf4.  10s.  doth.— Also,  u»  Edition  In 8 
vols.  fcp.  8V0.  with  Vignette  Titles,  jffl.  8s.  cloth. 


HISTOBY  OP  OBEECE,  PBOM  THE  EABUEST 

to  the  TAKING  of  CORINTH  bv  the  ROMANS,  B.C.  146,  mainly  based  upon  Biahop 
TbirlwalPs  History  of  Greece.  By  Dr.  Lbonhard  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh.    Second  Edition.    iSmo.  7s.  Od.  doth. 

THOMAS'S  MODEBN  PBACTIGE  OF  PHYSIC : 

Exhibiting  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  Prognostics,  Morbid  Appearances,  and  Treatment  of  the 
Diseases  of  All  Climates.  Eleventh  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  corrected,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  re-written,  by  Alobrnon  Fbamfton,  M.D.;  Hbrbbrt  Davibs,  M.D.  | 
N.  Parkbr,  M.D. ;  G.  Critchbtt,  FJLCS.  ;  i.  Wordsworth,  F.R.C.d. ;  Hbvry  JPowbll, 
M.D. ;  and  H.  Lbth  bby,  M.D.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Cobh by,  Esq.  Ilhutrated  with  Seventy-seven  Designa  drawn  on  Wood 
by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Engraved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  Engravers. 
Square  crown  8vo.  218.  cloth ;  or,  bound  in  morocco  by  Haydsy,  86b. 
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THOMBOrS  TABLES  OF 


MH: 


1  t»JtlJDlM^%to» 


th0  MitliB  if  liM^  ^  a  Whll- 


THE  THUKB  BEBLE; 

Or,  Vertmm  SmpitenuBB.   By  J.  Tatiab. 

■MBit  in  BbikIMi  Vmub,    A  N«r  lditla%  prialtd 

tingtem,  GhiBwidc.  6tmo.  !■■  6d.  bound  Mid  rlMgtrt 

TOHLINFS  INTBODUOnOK  TO  THE  STUDT  OF  THE 

BIBLBt  contaialiff  Pnoft  of  tte  AnChontieltr  mmI  InMnttai  of  tho  Holy  Set^towt 
a  Bammaxf  oTUm  Hlrtory  of  Uio  Jowi;  an  Aooonnt  of  tht  Jewlah  Sects;  nnd  a  brlif 
BtafaMontoftlieOprtaMteflftlwoofinaBootaofthaOidandKiiiiTWiMMiN  N«rBdillHb 
Vqp>  8v*o*  Si*  6d«  olotli* 

TowvsEinra  koixbkn  state  trials. 

md  NoCia.   By  Wiluam  Cbabub  TomMman,  Bit. 


lC4.,aC.  ST0la.9f0.lta. doth. 


TOWNSEND.  —  THE    LIVES    OF    TWELVE 

JUDOB8  of  tht  LASTandof  tbeP&KaBNT  CENTURY.   By  W.CbablboTo 
M.A.Q.C.    i  fols.  afo.  Ml.  doth. 
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TUHNES.— THE  SACKED  HISTOBY  OF 


m 


WOSLD; 


Attempted  to  be  Philoeophkally  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.  By  SHAnoir 
TvaNxa,  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  New  Bditioiii,  edited  by  tbe  Rer.  Stditbt  Tvuran.  t  toIs. 
post  8to.  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 


TnHNEB.-A  HEW  EDITION  OF  SHABOH  TUBNEB'S 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  during  the  MIDDLB  AOBS :  comprisfaif  the  Re%ns  trmn  Wiliiom 
the  Oonqneror  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.   4  rols.  8to.  [/•  tt«j 


TTTSNEB.— THE  HISTOBY  OF  THE  AHaLO-SAZOHS, 

Prom  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Norman  Cktaqnest.     By  SsAaoir  ToAMBBt  P.8.A.  and 
R.A.S.L.    The  Seventh  Edition.    3  fols.  8to.  SSs.  cloth. 


DB.  TUBTOirS  HANTJAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FBESH- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  with  consideiBble  Addittoos. 
By  JOHM  BDWAao  OaAT.    Post  a?o.  with  Woodcnt^  and  19  colonred  Plates*  15s.  doth. 

JBR— DICTIONABT  OF  ABTS,  HANUFACTUBES,  AND 

MINES.  Containinr  a  elen  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Piraetice.  By  Amdmbw 
Uaa,  M.D.  F.ILS.  -*l..i.S.  M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad.;  S.  Ph.  Soc.N.Oevm. 
HanoT.;  Mnlii.  &c.  ^.j.  New  Edition,  corrected.  Sro.  with  1»M1  EnaraTinn  on  Woodi 
50s.  doth.—Also, 

SUPPLEMENT  of  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS.  NewEditlon.  8fO.  with Woodcots,  Ite.  doth. 

VATEBTON— ESSAYS  ON  NATUBAL  HISTOBT, 

Chiefly  Ornithology.    By  CHAaLBs  WATaaToir,  Esq.,  Anthor  of  Witmdmimgg  to  JMi* 
jtmtriem.    With  an  AotoUofrraphy  of  the  Anthor,  and  Views  of  Walton  HalL     Nov 
and  dnspor  Edition.    9  vols.  fcp.  8ro.  prioe  10s.  doth.— Sepantdy— YoL  L  (fint  ■— fa^ 
So.  6d.  VOL  U.  (Second  Series),  4s.6d.  ^* 
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THE  TBAVELLEB'S  LIBRAST, 

In  oonne  of  pablication  in  FnU  at  One  ShiUinf  and  in  Volumes  price  Half-a-Crown  each. 
Comprisini^  books  of  valuable  infbrmation  and  acknowledfed  merit,  in  a  form  adiQ>t6d  for 
readinfp  while  Travellini^,  and  also  of  a  character  that  will  render  than  worthy  of  preser- 
vation ;  bnt  thejw^M  of  which  has  hitherto  oonllned  them  within  a  oomparatiTely  nanow 
circle  of  readers. 


Already  published : — 


WARREN  ASTINGS.  By  Thomas 
B4Sia«Toii  ICacavlat.  Bcpvfaitod  ftrom  Mr.  Macanlay** 
€Hiteal  md  HUlorioal  Bma^    Prloa  One  fihilUag. 


LORD  CLIVE.  By  Thomas  Babinoton 
Maoavlat.  Reprinted  from  Mr.  Maeanlaj**  OriiUdl  €md 
UUtorieal  Euufft.    Price  On*  ShilUof. 

««*  Mr.  Macanlaj't  Two  Eenje  on  Warren  Heetiage 
iad  Lord  CUve  aaj  be  had  in  One  ToIoiim,  price  UalC-»- 
CrowB. 

WILLIAM  Pnr,  BARL  of  CHATHAM. 

By  TaoKAa  Babimotom  Macaolat.  Beprlnted  frooa 
Mr.  Macaala j*e  OrUicdl  mitd  Hiitoritat  Am^W.    Fiiee  One 

ShilUnf. 

RANKE*S  HISTORY  Of  the  POPES.    And, 

GLADSTONE  on  CHURCH  and  STATE.  By  TaniCAa 
BAanfOTOJf  Macavlat.  Reprinted  from  Mr.  MaoaaIay*B 
Oriiieal  aitd  HiUorietd  £$9aj$.    Price  One  ShiUing. 

•••  Mr.  Macanlay*B  Beeaya  on  WUllnB  PHt,  Ranko'a 
JSrfttory  efthe  Pk«ie«,  and  Gladstone  Om  CkmA  m»d8tmU, 
may  be  had  in  One  Tolnme,  prioe  Half-a-CrowB. 

THE  LIFE  and  WRITINGS  of  ADDISON. 

And,  HORACE  WALPOLE.  By  Tmomab  Babixotox 
Macaolat.  Reprinted  from  Mr.  MaeanlayB  OriUetA  mitd 
Hittorieal  Et$afi.    Price  One  SUUing . 

LORD  BACON.    By  Thomas  BABiiTQTOir 

Macaolat.  Reprinted  from  Mr.  Macanlay*a  CWMmI  m»d 
ITMeHral  Aeaye.    Price  One  ShiUac. 


«,*  Mr.  Macanlay'a  Three  Beaaya on  Addlaoa,  HorafM 
Walpole,  and  Lord  Bacon,  may  be  had  in  One  Tolnme, 
price  Half- a- Crown. 

LORDBTRON.  And,  the  COMIC  DRAMA- 

TUTS  of  the  RESTORATION.  By  Thoiia8  Babimotdw 
MAOiAVtAT.  Reprinted  from  Mr.  Maeaakya  (VMeal  tmd 
HMoriMl  Jtodfe;    Price  One  ShiUinf. 


LORD    JEFFREY'S    TWO    ESSAYS    on 

SWIFT  and  RICHARDSON.  Reprinted  from  Cbntritm' 
titm  to  th4  Edif^mr^  S^vino.    Price  One  SUlUng. 

THE   AUSTRALIAN    COLONIES;    their 

Origin  and  Prceent  Condition.  By  WiujtAX  Hooasa, 
P.R.OJI.  Two  Parts,  price  One  BhiiUng  each ;  or  fai  One 
Tohune,  prioe  Half-a-Crowa. 

LONDON  in   1850  and   18S1.     By  J.   R* 

M'CoLLocn,  bq.  Rquinted  from  Mr.  M^CnUoch'a  O0O- 
frupkieal  JHetiomwry.    Price  One  SbiiUng. 

MR.  S.  LAING'S  JOURNAL  of  a  RESI- 

DENCE  in  NORWAY  dnring  the  Teara  ISM,  IMt,  and 
ISM.  Two  Part*,  price  One  ShiUing  each ;  or  In  One 
Tolnme,  price  Half  a-Crown. 

EOTHEN;  or,  Traces  of  Travel  broufrht 

Home  from  the  East.  Two  Parte,  price  One  Shilling  each; 
or  in  One  Tolnme,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

IDA  PFEIFFER'S  LADY'S  VOYAGE 
ROUND  the  WORLD.  A  condensed  TransUtion,  by 
Mta-PnCTSnurarr.  Two  Parte,  price  One  Shilling  each; 
or  in  One  Tolune,  pilee  Half-a-Crown. 


HUC»S  TRAVELS  in  TARTARY,  THIBET, 

and  CHINA.  A  eoadenaed  TraaaUtioa,  by  Mrs.  Pncr 
Smxxn.  Two  Parta,  price  One  »'«»««-g  eafdi ;  or  in  One 
▼ohune,  price  Half-^-Crowa. 

Mrs.  JAMESON'S  SKETCHES  in  CANADA 

and  RAMBLES  among  the  RED  MEN.  Two  Parts. prlee 
One  Shilling  eadk}  or  hi  OnoTolnme,priee  Half  a-CMwn. 

WBRNE'S     AFRICAN     WANDERINGS. 

Translated  by  i.  R.  JoHMarow.  Two  Parta,  price  One 
ShilUng  each;  or  la  Oaa  ToUono,  price  Half-a-Ckown. 

JERR|iANN»8     PICTURES    from     ST. 

PETERSBURG.  TraaeUted  from  the  German  by 
FuwaniCK  Habbhax.  Two  Parte,  price  On*  ShUUng 
«Mh;  oriaOBeYolam«,priMHal£«<;rowa. 

MEMOIRS  of  a  MATTRE  D'ARMES;  or, 

El^itecn  Monthe  at  St.  Pctcrsbnig.  By  AuiXAiiDaB 
I^VMAS.  Translated  by  the  Mamois  or  Onnonna.  Two 
Pvtsy  price  Oaa  Shllilng  each;  or  la  Oaa  TelanM,priot 
Half-a<!^nrwa. 

SIR  EDWARD  SEA  WARD'S  NARRATIVE 

of  hie  SHIPWRECK.  Abridged  from  the  last  Bditifla  of 
the  Original  fcr  the  J^wi»slfsr*s  Ktrwry.  Two  Puts,  price 
One  Shilling  each }  or  in  One  Tolume, price  Ualf-a-Crewa 

BRITTANY  and  the  BIBLE ;  with  Remarks 

on  the  French  People  and  their  Aflkirs.  By  I.  Hon. 
Price  One  Shilling. 

RANKE'S  FERDINAND  the  FIRST  and 

MAXIMILIAN  the  SECOND  of  AU8TRU;  or.aTiew 
of  the  RoUgioaa  and  Political  State  of  Gofmaay  allv- the 
Refonnatioa.  Traaalated  by  Lady  Dow  Ooaaoa.  Priet 
One  Shilling. 

MEMOIR  of  die  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON. 

Reprinted  by  pcrmlseionlkomSIWIVaMfnewqi^Mr.  Prioe 
One  Shilling. 

THE  LBIPSIC  CAMPAIGN.    By  the  Rev. 

G.  R.  Oucio,  M.A.  Chaplain-General  of  the  Forces.  Two 
Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each  ;  or  la  One  Tolume,  price 
Half-a-Crowa. 

THOMAS  HOLCROFTS  MEMOIRS,  writ- 
ten  by  Hui»u.r,aad  continned  tnna  hk  Diary  and  Papers. 
Reprinted  (180).  Two  Parts,  prioe  One  Shilliag  each ; 
or  in  One  Tohune,  price  Half-a-Crowa. 

LORD     CARUSLE'S     LECTURES    and 

ADDRESSES :  XadndUnga  Leetnre on  thePoetryof  Pope,  - 
and  the  Leetnre  oa  Lord  Cariisle's  TlraTeto  la  America. 
Price  One  ShiUing. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION. 
By  T.  LmaLST  Knar,  M.D.  Aathor  of  A^riadtwrtA 
PApsMsfy.    Prioe  One  Shilling. 

ELECTRICITY     and     the     ELECTRIC 

TELEGRAPH.  To  which  b  added,  Th^  CHEMISTRY  of 
the  STARS.  By  Dr.  Osoaoa  Wnaoir.  Pilee  Oao 
ShilUag. 

SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY.    Fkvm  the 

Bfttintvr.  With  Notes  and  ninetiations  by  W.H.Wiua. 
price  One  ShilUng. 


82  NBW  WORKS  AND  MEW  KDITIONS. 


ALABIC  WATTS'B  POETST  AlTD  FADrnNa.— LYBICS 

OFTHBHBABTyMid  Other  FoMBiDi.  By  AIiABIO  A.  Watts.  With  Fortj -one  Ufhly-tfniihed  | 
Une-BBgnriBgii  csecated  ezpmely  for  this  woik  by  the  mock  emiMot  Mnters  md  Ba- 
frsvers.  Bqaue  crown  8to.  price  Sis.  6d.  boards,  or  4Sb.  bomd  in  morocco  by  Hsyday ; 
Fhwr  la^ranioDB,  Os.  bosrds.— flsfai  Fkooft.  41  TIakes,  demy  4to.  (only  100  copies  printed) 
jfl.  Ss.  in  portfolio;  Indis  Prooft  beftne  lettef%  colomMer 4to.  (only  SO  coplei printed), 
4ff8.  So.  in  portfolio. 

WHEATLET.— THE  BOD  AND  LINE; 

Or,  Frscticel  Hints  end  Dsinty  Devices  for  the  Sure  TUdnf  of  Tnmt,  OrsylinK,  Sec  By 
HBwnr  WaiATLBT,  Bsq.  Senior  Angler.  Vcp.  8to.  with  Nine  coloored  Phdes,  10s.  6d.  doth. 

WEBSTER   AND  FABKES'S  ENCTGLOF^DIA  OF  DO- 

MB8TIC  BOONOMTt  Comprising  svdi  snl^ects  ss  ere  most  immedistely  connected  with 
Hooeekeeping:  ss,  Ihe  Constraction  of  Domeetic  Wdiflces,  with  the  modes  of  Wmrming, 
.VentSUtting,  and  lighting  them— A  deecription  of  the  ▼srioos  articles  of  Furniture,  with  tlie 
nstnre  of.tlieir  Materiali— Dntles  of  Servants,  fcc.  New  Edition.  8to.  with  nesriy  1,000 
Woodcuts,  SOS.  cloth. 

LADT  WILLOUaHBTS  DIABT  (1635  to  1663).  ' 

Printed,  omsmented,  snd  bound  in  tlie  style  of  the  period  to  wliich  7%m  Dimrg  refore.    New    ; 
Bdittonj  In  Two  Puts.   Square  fop.  8vo.  Be.  eadi,  bosnis ;  or  18s.  each,  bound  in  morocco,     i 

WILKOT'S  ABBIDGMENT  OF  BLACESTONE'S  COHMEN- 

TARIBS  on  the  LAWS  of  BNGLAND,  intended  for  the  use  of  Young  Persons,  snd  comprised 

in  s  series  of  Letters  flnom  s  Fsther  to  his  Daughter.    A  New  Bdition,  corrected  and  broufht  i 

down  to  the  Present  Day,  by  Sia  JoR:ff  E.  Bardlbt  Wilmot,  Bart.,  l)arrister-at.l^w,  ■ 

Recorder  of  Warwick.    Inscribed,  by  permission,  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Royal.    12mo.  ! 

price  6a.  6d.  cloth.  , 

WOOD'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ALOEBBA, 

Designed  for  the  use  of  StadenU  in  the  University.    Fourteenth  Edition,  revise<l  and  enlanscd,    ' 
by  Thomas  Lund,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  and  Sadlerian  Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
8vo.  price  198. 6d.  cloth.  j 

LUND'S  COMFANION  TO  WOOD'S  ALGEBBA, 

Containing  Solutions  of  various  ^Questions  and  Problems  in  Algebra,  and  forming  a  KEY  to 
the  chief  Difflcaities  found  in  the  Collection  of  Examples  appended  to  ll'oad^#  Algebrm, 
Second  Bdition,  enlarged.    Post  8vo.  price  Ss.  cloth. 

TOUATT -THE  HORSE. 

By  Wi  LLi A M  YouATT.  With  s  Treatise  of  Orcnght.  A  New  Edition ;  with  numeroua  Wood 
Engravings,  from  Designs  by  William  Harvey.    8vo.  lOs.  cloth. 

6r  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.*s  Edition  should  be  ordered. 

TOUATT.-THE  DOG. 

By  William  Youatt.  A  New  Edition ;  with  numerous  Wood  Engrsvings,  firom  Designs 
by  William  Harvey.    8vo.  6a.  doth. 

ZUHPT'S  LABGEB  GBAIOEAB  OF  THE  LATIN  LAN- 

OUAOE.  Translated  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  English  Students  by  Dr.  L.  Schmits, 
F.R.S.B.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  t  With  numerous  Additions  snd  Correc- 
tions  by  the  Author  and  Translator.  The  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  ;  to  which  is 
added,  an  Index  (by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  White,  M.A.)  of  all  the  Passages  of  Latin  Authors  referred 
to  and  explained  in  the  Grammar    8vo.  148.  cloth. 

[Uarek  SI,  I8SS. 


